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PREFACE  TO  FIRST   EDITION 


While  it  is  essential  for  the  student  of  anatomy  to  use  a  systematic 
treatise  upon  descriptive  anatomy  both  for  systematic  study  and  as  a 
work  of  reference,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  him  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  regional  or  relational  point  of  view  as  well.  As  this  is  the 
method  of  study  necessarily  pursued  in  the  dissecting  room,  a  book  of 
this  kind  becomes  logically  the  companion  and  guide  of  the  student  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  study  of  the  cadaver.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  details  of  each  region  are  presented  in  the  order  of  dissection,  and 
the  illustrations  are  arrangecj  serially,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
show  clearly  the  structtu-es  to  be  encountered  at  successive  stages  of  the 
work.  To  facilitate  the  student's  work  still  further,  directions  are  given 
as  to  the  technic  of  dissection  and  as  to  the  definite  order  of  procedure 
in  exposing  and  identifying  the  various  structures  of  each  region. 

Since  this  work  in  no  sense  attempts  to  usurp  the  functions  of  a  text- 
book of  descriptive  anatomy,  much  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted; 
at  the  same  time  an  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  logical  order  of 
the  subject  to- as  great  degree  as  seemed  compatible  with  the  object  in 
view. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  students  of  htunan  anatomy,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  their  course,  evince  a  livelier  interest  in  the  subject 
when  the  relations  of  structtu-es  to  the  practical  facts  of  medicine  and 
surgery  are  brought  to  their  attention  than  when  they  study  the  various 
systems  in  a  more  or  less  abstract  way.  Therefore,  any  point  of  special 
clinical  interest  concerning  any  structure  tmder  discussion  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  structure.  That  the  beginner  may  not  be  unduly 
distracted,  however,  by  over-abtmdance  of  such  references,  they  have 
been  set  apart  from  the  body  of  the  text  by  presentation  in  smaller  type. 

Although  the  cadaver  has  been  divided  into  four  "parts,"  the  aim 
has  been  so  to  present  the  material  as  to  permit  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
this  respect. 

Conceding  the  desirability  of  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  termi« 
nology  in  anatomy  as  in  any  other  science,  but  believtQ:^  t\va^\3cv^  %&ssQ 
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tionof  a  newteniiinology  for  any  science  is  just  as  truly  a  matter  of  grad- 
ual evolution  as  the  development  of  the  nomenclature  already  in  use  or 
as  the  growth  of  language  in  general,  the  acceptability  of  new  terms 
being  conditioned  upon  expediency  and  convenience  as  well  as  upon 
certain  intangible  factors  not  easily  definable,  the  Basle  anatomical 
nomenclature  has  not  been  adopted  in  its  entirety  in  this  book.  In 
many  cases  the  BNA  terms  have  been  used  directly;  where  not  so 
employed  they  have  been  added  in  parentheses.  While  the  sweeping 
out  of  existence — at  least  of  text-book  existence — of  the  many  awkward 
and  cumbersome  terms  in  current  use  would  be  "a  consimimation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  exist  and  most 
probably  will  exist  for  some  time  to  come;  their  retention  for  the  time 
being  in  a  book  of  this  character  seems  to  be  necessary  therefore,  even 
though  it  be  tmderstood  that  they  are  retained  as  tmdesirable  tenants. 

The  illustrations  have  been  made,  for  the  most,  from  the  author's 
dissections  and  under  his  direct  supervision,  many  of  them  having 
previously  appeared  in  Piersol's  Anatomy.  For  the  use  of  the 
drawings  not  so  made,  viz.,  those  of  the  larynx,  those  of  the  brain 
except  Pigs.  233-235  and  256  to  260,  those  of  the  ear  except  Fig.  204, 
as  well  as  Pigs.  165,  284,  302,  325,  327,  328,  337  to  340,  343,  and  Pigs. 
353-355,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of 
PiersoFs  Anatomy.  Of  the  366  illustrations,  171  were  made  specifi- 
cally for  this  work,  including  the  entire  series  of  joint-pictures,  except 
Pigs.  74  and  76,  the  drawings  of  the  mammary  gland,  of  the  axillary 
lymphatics,  of  various  parts  of  the  upper  extremity;  of  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle, the  popliteal  space,  the  suprapatellar  bursa,  the  malleolar 
regions;  many  of  those  of  the  neck  and  head;  those  of  the  male 
external  genitalia,  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  viscera  in  part,  of  the 
peritoneal  fossae  and  of  the  mediastinal  spaces. 

The  author  would  take  this  opportunity  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  artist  Mr.  E.  P.  Faber,  and  of  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  of  the  publishers. 

John  C.  Hbislbr. 
Pbiladblpbia,  July  i,  1912. 


ERRATA 

On  p.  19,  paragraph  6,  line  4,  after  "nerve-supply",  read  "third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves  and". 

On  p.  80,  paragraph  4,  first  word  of  line  13,  for  "insertion",  read  "attachment". 

On  p.  84,  line  8,  for  "fifth"  read  "seventh  ",  and  in  paragraph  3,  line  6,  for 
"sixth  and  seventh",  read  "fifth  and  sixth". 

On  p.  242,  line  3,  for  "metacarpal",  read  "metatarsal". 

On  p.  253,  paragraph  2,  bne  9,  for  "metacarpo-",  read  "metatarso-". 

On  p.  256,  paragraph  2,  line  7,  for  "rests  upon",  read  "lies  tmder". 

On  p.  298,  paragraph  6,  line  11,  for  "tibialis  anticus",  read  "tibialis  posticus". 

On  p.  370,  paragraph  5,  lines  15  and  16,  transpose  the  words  "Wardrop's"  and 
"Brasdor's". 

On  p.  415,  lines  8  and  9,  for  "internal  pterygoid",  read  "external  pterygoid". 

On  p.  445,  last  line  but  one,  for  "lower",  read  "upper". 

On  p.  507,  line  14,  for  "temporal",  read  "parietal". 

On  p.  541,  Fig.  255,  for  "superficial  cerebellar  peduncle",  read  "superior  cere- 
bellar peduncle". 

On  p.  679,  lines  i  and  2,  for  "  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves  ",  read  "  first  lumbar 
nerve  chiefly". 

On  p.  696,  line  3,  for  " obturator  nerve ",  read  "  sacral  plexus^'. 
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Practical  Anatomy 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  plan  laid  down  in  the  following  pages  for  the  dissection  of  the 
human  body  provides  that  the  properly  preserved  cadaver  should  be 
placed  upon  the  table  in  the  lithotomy  position  for  the  first  few  days 
after  its  reception  into  the  dissecting-room  in  order  that  the  dissection 
of  the  perineum  may  be  effected  while  the  parts  are  still  fresh  and 
while  their  relations  arc  as  yet  undisturbed  by  work  upon  adjacent 
regions.  This  position  will  not  interfere  with  work  upon  the  head,  but 
the  dissection  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  must  be  deferred  imtil  the 
perineum  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  adequate  protection  of  the  subject  against  drying  of  the  skin 
and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  superficial  structures  is  a  point  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  cadaver  may  have  been 
well  cared  for — by  anointing  the  surface  with  vaseline  and  bandaging — 
up  to  the  moment  of  its  entrance  into  the  dissecting-room,  but  if  the 
dissector  fails  to  exercise  like  care  and  needlessly  exposes  portions  of 
the  body  or  of  his  "part"  upon  which  he  is  not  at  the  moment  engaged, 
he  will  be  apt  to  find,  after  a  few  weeks,  that  the  regions  thus  neglected 
will  be  either  totally  worthless  or  that  their  usefulness  is  much  impaired. 
If,  therefore,  the  limbs  have  been  bandaged,  the  bandages  should  be 
displaced  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  day  and,  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  work,  the  dissection  should  be  covered  with  damp 
but  not  excessively  wet  cheese-cloth,  and  the  entire  body  should  be 
carefully  covered  with  rubber  sheeting,  the  edges  of  which  should  be 
tucked  under  the  body  instead  of  being  allowed  to  hang  down  about 
the  table.  The  cheese-cloth,  a  pad  of  which  may,  with  advantage,  be 
placed  beneath  the  skin-flap  while  a  second  pad  is  placed  over  the  skin, 
may  be  wrung  out  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  two  parts,  glycerin 
eight  parts  and  water  ninety  parts. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  successful  work  on  the  cadaver  is  sharp 
knives;  the  dissector  can  do  nothing  worth  while  without  them.  The 
proper  use  and  care  of  knives  will  obviate  the  need  of  frequent  sharpen- 
ing and  thus  become  an  important  factor  in  economizing  time.  The 
smaller  knives  should  be  used  only  for  the  softer  tissues  and  their  cutting 
edges  should  be  guarded  against  contact  with  hard  substances;  they 
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should  therefore  be  placed  carefully  in  a  proper  case  after  use  instead 
of  being  carelessly  thrown  together.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  stone 
for  sharpening  very  dull  instruments,  the  dissector  will  find  a  razor- 
strop  to  serve  a  useful  purpose;  blades  carefully  honed  on  the  strop  will 
only  occasionally  require  the  stone  if  otherwise  well  cared  for.  Small 
leaden  weights  of  from  two  to  four  ounces,  attached  to  a  six-  or  eight- 
inch  length  of  chain  to  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  hook  is  affixed,  are 
useful  for  retracting  a  flap  -©f  fascia  or  skin  or  for  pulling  aside  a  nerve 
or  vessel. 

The  Removal  of  the  Integument. — In  making  the  incisions,  direc- 
tions for  which  will  be  foimd  in  the  sections  pertaining  to  the  several 
"parts,"  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  cutting  too  deeply.  Grasping 
with  the  forceps  a  comer  of  the  flap  outlined  by  the  incisions,  a  few  light 
cuts  should  be  made  close  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin,  the  flap  being 
pulled  upon  sufficiently  to  show  the  line  of  separation  between  the  skin 
and  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  It  is  often  desirable  to  discard  the  forceps 
after  the  raising  of  the  flap  has  been  well  begun  and  to  hold  the  latter 
with  the  fingers.  Frequent  moistening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  mate- 
rially aids  the  work.  Continuing  the  traction  on  the  raised  flap  of  skin 
and  still  taking  care  to  make  the  knife-cuts  close  to  its  deep  surface  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife  in  a  plane  approximately  parallel  with  the  latter 
(Fig.  i),  the  denudation  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  necessary  fully 
to  expose  the  region  to  be  dissected.  As  the  skin  itself  is  one  of  the  best 
protectives  for  the  soft  parts  beneath,  the  flap  is  to  be  removed  as  nearly 
as  possible  without  mutilation  in  order  that  it  may  be  replaced  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work. 

The  Dissection  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — ^This  lamina  may  be 
removed  as  a  flap,  the  two  strata  into  which  it  is  separable  in  certain 
regions  being  taken  up  in  succession;  when  the  supCTficial  nerves  and 
vessels  which  ramify  within  it  are  to  be  dissected,  its  preservation  as  a 
distinct  sheet  is  scarcely  feasible,  since  the  working  out  of  these  struc- 
tures necessarily  results  in  more  or  less  mutilation  of  the  fascia.  When  a 
flap  is  to  be  reflected,  the  lines  of  incision  should  follow  those  made  in 
the  skin,  a  comer  of  the  outlined  flap  being  raised  with  the  forceps.  A 
little  traction  upon  the  part  thus  elevated  will  reveal  the  natural  lines 
of  separation  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  deep,  when  light 
touches  of  the  scalpel  along  the  angle  between  these  two  strata  will 
effect  their  separation.  In  some  cases  a  certain  amotmt  of  counter- 
tension  upon  the  deep  fascia  or  upon  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  when  the  object  is  the  separation  of  the  supCTficial  layer  from  the 
latter  may  be  made  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  certain  regions, 
such  as  the  scrotum,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  effect  the  separation  in 
part  at  least  by  this  means  without  the  use  of  cutting  instruments,  the 
strata  being,  as  it  were,  "  peeled  "  apart. 
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The  superficial  layer  of  the  superfidal  fascia  is  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  deep  layer  by  the  fact  that  the  former  contains  the  greater 
quantity  of  fat  while  the  latter  is  more  distinctly  membranous  in  char- 
acter. Here  again,  as  in  the  removal  of  the  sldn,  frequent  moistening 
of  the  tissues,  unless  they  are  already  sufficiently  succulent,  will  much 
facilitate  the  work. 

The  Dissection  of  Superficial  Vessels. — Upon  exposure  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  the  superficial  veins  are  easily  recognized,  especially  if  they 
have  been  injected.  The  arteries  are  somewhat  less  obvious,  being  cov- 
ered in  many  cases  by  fatty  tissue.  In  a  well-injected  subject  the  finer 
arterial  twigs,  which  are  more  superficially  placed,  serve  as  guides  to 
the  larger  vessels.  When  either  an  artery  or  a  vein  is  seen  shimmering 
through  the  covering  tissue,  the  latter  should  be  pinched  up  with  forceps 
and  dissected  away  from  the  vessel  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  superficial 
aspect  of  the  vessel  having  been  thus  denuded,  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  complete  its  isolation  by  making  light  cuts  through 
the  fascia  close  to  the  vessel  and  parallel  with  its  course.  It  is  often 
convenient  to  raise  an  artery  or  a  vein  upon  a  finger  after  a  small  portion 
of  it  has  been  denuded,  thus  making  its  further  course  as  well  as  its 
branches  more  evident,  but  this  is  always  to  be  done  cautiously,  making 
rather  slight  tension. 

The  Dissection  of  the  Superficial  Nerves. — The  nerves  found  in 
the  superficial  fascia  may  be  easily  overlooked  as  they  are  usually  quite 
effectually  masked  by  the  adipose  tissue,  being  situated,  except  the 
quite  small  twigs,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  superficial  fascia.  The 
proper  method  of  procedure  is  to  acquaint  one's  self  first  with  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  to  be  found  in  the  region  in  question  and  with  their  typical 
course.  Having  done  this,  the  surface  of  the  superficial  fascia  should  be 
closely  scrutinized  to  detect  the  nerves,  which,  as  seen  through  the  tissue 
covering  them,  may  appear  as  faint  milk-white  bands.  Small  empty  veins 
will  not  infrequently  be  mistaken  for  nerves  but  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  more  superficial  situation,  their  less  direct  course  and  the  small 
amount  of  clear  fluid  which  they  usually  contain,  the  latter  being  demon- 
strable by  presstu^  or  pinching.  In  certain  regions  the  small  arteries 
serve  as  guides  to  the  nerves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  and  nerves 
emerging  through  the  intercostal  spaces  near  the  border  of  the  sternimi. 

Failing  to  recognize  any  nerve  filaments  or  trunks  by  inspection, 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  may  be  cautiously  and  little  by  little  taken  up 
over  the  known  course  of  a  given  nerve  until  the  latter  is  reached;  or  an 
incision  may  be  made  directly  down  to  the  deep  fascia  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  nerve  and  search  made  on  both  sides  of  the  cut.  A  nerve 
having  been  found,  the  tissue  covering  it  should  be  dissected  away  from 
its  surface  in  the  manner  detailed  above  for  the  cleaning  of  vessels 
(Fig.  3)  and  then  from  each  side.    When  a  sufficient  length  of  the  nerve 
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has  thus  been  cleaned,  it  may  be  raised  upon  a  finger  of  either  the  left 

hanfl  (Fig.  4)  or  the  right  (Fi^,  5).  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
dissector.  The  tension  thus  produced  shows  clearly  the  further  course 
of  the  ncnT  as  well  as  the  giving  off  of  its  branches. 

The  Dissection  oJf  Muscles. — When  a  group  of  muscles  is  exposed* 
it  is  well  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
group  by  running  a  scalf>el  handle  or  blunt  dissector  along  the  lines  of 
the  intervals — the  latter  Ix^ing  plainly  recognizable  usually — with  care 


Fig,  7, — Dcnudifiis  a  musdc. 

to  avoid  injury  to  the  vessels  and  ner\*es  that  may  be  found  in  such 
intt^vals.  That  a  muscle  may  be  succe-ssfully  dissected  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  made  tense.  To  attain  this  end  the  fxjsition  of  the  limb  or 
other  portion  of  the  body  concerned  must  Ix*  so  adjusted  as  to  sepa- 
rate more  remotely  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  muscle.  The  con- 
nective tissue  sheath  of  muscles  is  usually  quite  closely  adherent,  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  great  pectoral  and  the  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  notably  so.  Frequent  moistening  of  the  sur- 
face is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  denuding  the  muscle.  The  sheath  of 
the  muscle  should  be  removed  as  a  flap  as  nearly  as  possible,  not  with  the 
view  of  preser\Hng  the  flap  but  beeatise  the  denudation  is  effected  more 
easily  in  this  way.     The  knife-cuts  should  be  made  in  the  direction. ol  tU^ 
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muscle-fibres,  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  being  held  in  a  plane  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  muscle  as  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  While 
divesting  a  muscle  of  its  connective  tissue  covering,  a  watch  should  be 
maintained  for  its  nerve.  Each  muscle  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  its  origin  to  its  insertion  and  should  be  separated  from  neighboring 
structures  that  it  may  be  lifted  up  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  the  instruments  contained  in  the  ordinary  dissecting 
case  and  those  usually  to  be  found  in  the  dissecting-room,  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  of  ordinary  size  and  another  of  rather  large  size  will 
be  found  almost  indispensable.  Push-pins,  to  be  procured  from  any 
stationer,  are  also  very  useful.  , 

Further  and  more  specific  directions  as  to  the  dissection  of  the  larger 
nerves  and  vessels,  of  bursal  sacs  and  joints,  of  the  special  sense  organs 
and  the  viscera  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  text  as  they  may  be 
required.  The  importance  of  avoiding  undue  haste  in  dissection  must 
be  emphasized,  since  it  is  only  by  taking  infinite  pains  that  satisfactory 
work  can  be  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  UPPER  LIMB. 

The  dissection  of  the  upper  extremity  includes  the  dissection  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  shoulder 
and  of  the  superficial  structures  of  the  back.  It  will  usually  be  foimd 
desirable  to  begin  with  the  dissection  of  the  back. 

Before  tmdertaking  the  dissection,  let  the  dissector  review  the  salient 
features  of  the  bones  concerned.  Referring  to  the  articulated  skeleton, 
he  will  note  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipital  bone  and  its  relation  to  the 
spinal  column.  The  vertebral  column  with  its  spinous  processes  of 
varying  size  and  degree  of  obliquity  in  the  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar 
and  sacral  regions,  and  the  articulation  of  the  thoracic  transverse  proc- 
esses  with  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  should  receive  due  attention.  The 
ribs  articulating  by  their  heads  with  the  bodies  of  the  thoracic  vertebra? 
and  by  their  tubercles  with  the  transverse  processes,  their  gradual 
increase  in  size  from  the  first  and  twelfth  to  the  seventh  and  the  varia- 
tions in  direction  are  equally  noteworthy. 

The  scapula  (Fig.  8)  should  be  briefly  reviewed,  the  superior  (medial), 
lateral  or  anterior,  and  the  inferior  angles,  the  vertebral,  axillary  and 
superior  borders  being  noted.  On  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  spine  and  its 
acromion  process,  the  supra-  and  infraspinous  foss«  claim  attention, 
while  on  the  ventral  surface  (Fig.  9)  one  finds  the  venter  or  subscapular 
fossa.  At  the  outer  angle  is  the  glenoid  cavity  and  springing  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck — the  constriction  of  which  the  suprascapular 
notch  is  a  part — is  the  coracoid  process. 

THE  BACK. 
THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  study  of  the  surface  markings  of  any  region  should  precede  the 
dissection  of  that  region.  For  this  purpose  one  may  utilize  the  cadaver 
but  the  living  subject  is  preferable  since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  surface 
markings  are  more  conspicuous  and  therefore  more  easily  recognizable. 

On  the  back  of  the  head,  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  back,  in  the  mid- 
line, one  may  feel  the  external  occipital  protuberance  of  the  occipital 
bone.  Passing  downward  from  this  prominence  is  a  mesial  furrow,  in 
which,  immediately  below  the  prominence,  the  rudimentary  spinous 
process  of  the  atlas  may  be  felt  by  deep  pressure.  The  spinous  processes 
of  the  succeeding  cervical  vertebrae,  except  that  of  the  seventh,  are  not 
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easily  recognizable  individually,  but  may  be  felt  as  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous ridge. 

The  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  vertebra  prominens,  is 
quite  conspicuous,  and  the  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra*  just  below 
it,  is  even  more  so.    The  spines  of  the  remaining  dorsal  verte'brae,  as  well 
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Fig.  8. — Dorsal  surfnce  nf  ri«ht  scapula. 


as  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrcX\  may  be  followed  in  succassion,  their 
line  however  not  being  absolutely  mesial,  but  presenting  more  or  less 
deviation  to  one  or  other  side.  In  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions, 
these  prominences  lie  in  a  mesial  furrow  which  is  tounded  on  either  side 
by  the  rounded  eminence  of  the  erector  sinnrc  muscle.  Below  the  limits 
of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  sj^ine,  one  encounters  the  rough  and  uneven 
posterior  surface  of  the  sacruniy  diverging  from  which,  on  either  side, 
is  the  crest  of  the  iliuniy  easily  followed  from  its  posterior  superior  spinous 
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Sermtiiit  iimt;nt:& 


The  ribs  and  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  more  or  lesa  clearly  made 
out  by  ])alpation  as  ridges  and  intervening  depressions  extcndiog 
obliquely  downward  and  outward  from  the  si^tine- 

The  scapula  may  also  he  reco^iizod  by  f)atpation  tliroughout  a  por- 
tion of  its  extent.  Its  [X)sition  varies  with  the  movements  of  the  arm; 
witli  the  ami  han^ng  passively  by  the  side,  the  superior  angle  of  the 
scapula  is  at  the  second  intercostal  space  or  as  high  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  rib,  its  inferior  angle  being  op\x)svUi  tte  ?fcN^:^\3&. 
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or  eighth  rib.    The  scapula  is  somewhat  difficult  to  palpate  in  its  entirety 
especially  in  subjects  of  good  muscular  development. 

DISSECTION. 

The  cadaver  should  be  supported  by  blocks  under  the  pelvis  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  respectively,  since  the  tension  of  the  skin  and 
muscles  thus  produced  facilitates  the  dissection. 

Removal  op  the  Skin. — Make  a  median  incision  from  the  occiput 
to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  (Fig.  lo);  a  second,  curved,  incision  along  the 
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crest  of  the  ilium;  a  third  from  the  12th  dorsal  spinous  j)roccss  to  the 
posterior  axillary  line,  a  few  inches  below  the  junction  of  the  arm  with 
the  trunk;  a  fourth  from  the  upper  end  of  the  median  incision,  trans- 
versely outward  for  a  distance  of  three  inches;  a  fifth  from  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  last  incision  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scajmla; 
to  these  may  be  added  a  curved  incision  over  the  |X)stcrior  aspect  of 
the  shoulder.  Allowing  the  arm  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  begin 
at  the  mid-line,  at  the  upper  comer  of  the  lower  flaj),  to  remove  the  skin. 
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In  doing  so,  hold  the  comer  of  the  skin-flap  with  toothed  forceps 
and,  later»  i^-ith  the  fingers,  making  considerable  tension.  Keep  the 
plane  of  the  knife-blade  approximately  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  flap,  cutting  always  close  to  the  skin  so  as  to  remove 
none  of  the  underKnng  superficial  fascia.  The  upper  flap  may  now  be 
removed,  the  arm  being  allowed  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  table  or 
being  drawn  downward  as  may  be  required  at  different  stages  of  the 
dissection.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  skin  affords  the  best  protection 
against  evajx)ration  of  moisture  and  the  consequent  dr^dng  of  the  tissue, 
it  is  better  to  defer  the  removal  of  the  upper  flap  until  the  region  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  lower  one  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  here,  as  elsewhere, 
contains  more  or  less  fat  according  to  the  condition  of  the  indi\idual 
subject.  Usually  it  will  be  found  infiltrated  with  fluid,  especially  if  the 
subject  has  been  allowed  to  lie  on  the  back  for  some  time  previous  to 
dissection.  The  presence  of  this  fluid  in  any  considerable  quantity 
renders  the  search  for  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  vessels  which  ramify 
in  this  fascia  rather  more  difficult.  The  superficial  fascia  of  the  back  is 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  adjacent  regions  and  presents  no  espe- 
cially noteworthy  features,  except  that  it  is  thicker  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  better  to  cushion  the  numerous  bony  prominences 
found  here. 

The  superficial  arteries  are  small  and  of  no  particular  importance; 
they  arc  branclKs  of  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar 
arteries  of  the  aorta. 

The  superficial  nerves  are  cutaneous  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves 
(Pig.  ii).  In  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  they  become  superficial 
dose  to  the  vertebral  spinous  i)rocesses;  in  the  lumbar  region  they  emerge 
through  the  muscles  and  deep  fascia  at  points  from  one  to  six  inches 
distant  from  the  spinous  processes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  position 
of  a  given  nerv  e  docs  not  correspond  mth  that  of  the  vertebra  of  cor- 
responding number,  the  ner\^e,  before  it  pierces  the  muscles  and  deep 
fasda,  taking  a  downward  course  to  emerge  on  a  level  with  the  first  or 
second  vertebra  below.  Moreover,  these  nerves  are  subject  to  some 
irregularity  as  to  course  and  relative  size,  some  of  the  series  being  occa- 
sionally absent,  espedally  in  the  cervical  region.  In  searching  for  them, 
it  is  well  to  begin  at  the  mid-line  to  remove  the  superficial  fascia,  working 
outwardly  luitil  they  are  found  as  they  emerge  through  the  deep  fascia. 
Once  a  jx>rtion  of  a  cutaneous  nerve^tnmk  is  found,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  trace  it  to  its  termination.  This  is  best  done  by  picking  up  the 
fatty  tissue  which  covers  it  and  dissecting  it  off,  after  which  the  nerve 
may  be  raised,  first  U|>on  the  forceps  and  then  upon  a  finger,  the  slight 
tension  thus  produced  rendering  its  ftirther  course  evident.  The  presence 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  subcutant^ovis  t^M^  ^V  ^^ 
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being  larger  than  any  of  the  other  posterior  cervical  divisions.  Though 
usuaJly  of  conspicuously  large  size,  the  occipitalis  major  is  sometimes 
smaller,  being  partly  replaced  by  an  unusually  large  occipitalis  minor. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  occipital  nerve  will  sometimes 
be  found  a  cutaneous  filament  from  the  suboccipital  or  first  cervical 
nerve,  the  posterior  division  of  which  differs  from  the  other  cervical 
nerves  in  not  dividing  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

The  third  occipital  nerve,  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  third 
cervical  posterior  division,  pierces  the  trapezius  and  the  fascia  below 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  occipital  nerve,  with  which  it  com- 
municates, and  passes  upward  to  supply  the  back  part  of  the  scalp. 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  dorsal  division  of  the  fourth  cervical 
nerve  may  be  quite  small  or  entirely  absent;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  dorsal  cutaneous  branches  of  the  thoracic  nerves  are  fairly 
constant  and  have  a  more  extensive  distribution  than  the  corresponding 
cervical  nerves;  they  become  more  oblique  in  direction  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  thoracic  region,  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  twelfth  tho- 
racic becoming  superficial  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  being 
distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gluteal  region. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  or  intercostal  nerves 
(Fig.  ii)  pierce  the  deep  fascia  in  the  axillary  line,  their 'dorsal  divisions 
being  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  back,  while  their  ventral  branches 
pass  forward  to  the  lateral  and  ventral  aspects  of  the  trunk. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve  is  espe- 
cially well  developed  and  passes  downward  and  forward  over  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  to  aid  in  supplying  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region  (Fig.  1 1). 

The  Deep  Fascia. — The  deep  fascia  of  the  back  forms  an  invest- 
ment for  the  muscles  and  is  more  aponeurotic  in  character  than  the 
superficial  fascia,  from  which  it  further  differs  in  not  being  the  seat  of 
fatty  deposit.  It  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  spinous  procCvSses  mesially, 
to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  above,  and  to  the  crest 
of  the  iliimi  below.  It  is  continuous  laterally,  in  the  ccr\4cal  region, 
with  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  becomes  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scap- 
ula and  its  acromion  process  in  the  scapular  region,  and  below  the 
shoulder  is  continuous  with  the  axillary  fascia  and  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  lateral  and  ventral  asjxjcts  of  the  body-wall.  Ui)on  the  removal  of 
the  deep  fascia  the  superficial  layer  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  will  be 
exposed  (Fig.  13). 

The  Trapezius  Muscle. — Origin,  the  superior  nuchal  line  and  the 
external  protuberance  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  ligamentum  nucha?, 
the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  spinous  proc- 
esses of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  supraspinous  ligaments. 
Insertion,  the  outer  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle,  the 
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tense.    The  removal  of  the  deep  fascia  should  be  begun  at  the  occipital 

attachment  of  the  muscle,  the  dissector  working  downward  and  outward 

in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.    The  upper  part  of  the  trapezius 

is  sometimes  poorly  developed,  in  which  case  its  dissection  is  difficult, 

and  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  if  there  be  much  infiltration  of 

the  overljring  fascia;  in  such  case  it  is  better  to  begin  the  cleaning  up 

of  the  muscle  near  the  lower  cervical  spinous  processes,  working  outward 

until  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle  is  reached,  when  this  outer  edge  may 

then  be  more  easily  followed  up  to  its  occipital  attachment.    In  order  to 

avoid  the  damaging  of  structures  which  belong  to  the  dissection  of  the 

neck,  do  not  carry  the  dissection  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle. 

In  denuding  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle,  shove  the  shoulder  outward 

and  upward,  removing  the  fascia  again  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular 

fibres  and,  as  much  as  possible,  as  a  layer  or  flap,  since  it  is  easier  to  get 

the  surface  clean  thus  than  by  removing  the  fascia  piecemeal. 

The  muscle  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  from  its  origin  to  its 

insertion,  note  its  shape,  its  tendinous  aponeurosis,  its  points  of  origin 

and  insertion  and  its  relation  to  the  latissimus  dorsi.    Note  also  its  action 

upon  the  shoulder. 

The  trapezius  may  be  at  fault  in  wry-neck  or  torticollis ^  assisting  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  in  producing  the  deformity  (see  p.  352). 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi. — Origin,  the  spines  of  the  lower  six  tho- 
racic vertebras  (tendinous  fibres)  and  the  corresponding  interspinous 
ligaments;  the  lumbo-dorsal  fascia  (and  hence  from  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  spinous  processes);  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (the  back  part  of  its 
outer  lip) ;  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs  and,  occa- 
sionally, from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  Insertion,  crest  of  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus  or  bottom  of  bicipital  groove,  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major.  Nerve-supply,  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves,  through  the  long  subscapular  nerve, 
which  enters  the  ventral  surface  of  the  muscle  at  some  ix)int  below  the 
middle  of  the  axillary  space.  Action,  to  draw  the  humerus  downward, 
backward  and  inward  while  rotating  it  inward;  or,  if  the  arm  be  fixed, 
to  draw  the  trunk  upward,  as  in  climbing  (Fig.  13). 

To  make  the  muscle  tense,  as  an  aid  to  its  dissection,  carry  the  arm 
well  up  toward  the  head.  The  dissection  may  be  begun  over  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle,  the  denudation  being  carried  from  the  ix)int  of  start- 
ing toward  each  extremity.  By  follo^^^ng  this  method  the  dissector 
will  find  it  easier  to  avoid  mutilating  the  aponeurosis  of  origin,  this 
aponeurosis  sustaining  such  an  intimate  relation  to  the  overlying  con- 
nective tissue  that  its  recognition  is  often  quite  difficult. 

For  variations  in  this  muscle,  see  p.  41.  For  the  relation  of  the 
muscle  to  the  external  oblique  of  the  abdomen  and  Petit's  triangle, 
see  p.  601. 
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When  the  latissimus  dorsi  has  no  attachment  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
the  edge  of  the  muscle  overlaps  this  angle  of  the  bone.  This  relation  may  be  disturbed 
by  violence,  eonstitiiting  dislocation  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  uapuln. 

The  student  should  note  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  origin  of 
the  muscle,  re.,  that  portion  which  arises  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
spines,  and  the  relation  of  this  aponeurosis  to  a  layer  of  fascia  which 
incloses  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  back.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  latis- 
simus  is,  in  fact,  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  Itunbar  fascia.  (See 
p.  58 1 .)  Note  also  the  relation  of  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  to  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  the  association  of  its  insertion  with 
the  teres  major. 

Now  remove  the  trapezius  in  part  by  detaching  it  from  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  and  from  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  reflect  the 
detached  jxrirtion  toward  the  spinal  origin  of  the  muscle,  A  part  of  the 
cla\ncular  attachment  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  dissection  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck. 

The  reflection  of  the  trapezius  should  be  effected  ^mXh  such  care  as 
not  to  disturb  the  vessels  and  nerv^es  beneath  it;  a  few  light  touches  with 
the  knife,  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle,  may  be  required  to 
free  it*  Several  arteries  will  be  found  in  close  relation  with  its  deep 
surface;  one,  the  suj)erficial  cervical,  a  terminal  branch  of  the  trans- 
versalis  colli,  is  near  the  upper  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  pursuing 
its  course  upward;  another,  a  muscular  branch  of  the  posterior  scapular, 
enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
scapula. 

The  bursa  which  lies  between  the  muscle  and  the  triangular  smooth 
area  at  the  base  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  shotild  be  noted ;  its  cavity 
may  be  demonstrated  either  by  injection  of  air  or  fluid,  or  by  inserting 
a  finger  through  an  indsion  in  its  walL  The  removal  of  the  trapezius 
exposes  to  view  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  rhomboideus  major 
and  minor. 

The  Levator  Anguli  ScapulvC, — Origin,  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  upper  four  cervical  vertebrae,  tendinously;  insertion,  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula  from  the  mesial  (superior)  angle  to  the  triangular 
smooth  area  at  the  root  of  the  spine ;  nerve-supply,  the  fifth  cendcal  nerve 
through  the  dorsal  scapular  nerve  (the  nerve  to  the  rhomboids) ;  action,  to 
elevate  the  mesial  angle  of  the  scapula,  thereby  depressing  the  shotilder; 
to  aid  the  traperius  in  elevating  the  shoulder;  to  aid  the  trapezius  and 
the  rhomboids  in  antagonizing  the  serratus  anterior  to  produce  fixation 
of  the  scapula  for  the  action  of  the  scapulo-humeral  muscles  (Fig.  13), 

The  surface  of  the  muscle  should  be  cleared  of  connective  tissue 
and  its  attachments  noted.  It  should  not  be  further  distiu-bed  at  this 
stage  of  the  dissection,  its  ventral  stu-face  especially  being  left  intact 
since  this  pertains  to  the  occipital  triangle  of  the  neck. 
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The  Rhomboideus  Minor. — Origin,  the  spinotis  processes  of  the 
first  thoracic  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  ligamentum  nucha;;  insertion,  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula 
opposite  the  base  of  its  spine;  nerve-supply,  the  fifth  cervical  nerve, 
anterior  division;  action,  to  draw  the  scapula  upward  and  toward  the 
spine,  the  lateral  (external)  angle  being  at  the  same  time  depressed. 

This  is  a  flat  muscle  of  rather  delicate  texture;  hence  care  must  be 
exercised  in  cleaning  it,  it  being  especially  important  to  make  its  fibres 
tense  by  pulling  the  scapula  downward  and  outward  (Fig.  13). 

The  Rhomboideus  Major. — Origin,  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  or  five  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the 
supraspinous  ligaments;  insertion,  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula 
from  the  base  of  its  spine  to  the  inferior  angle.  Usually  the  attachment 
of  the  muscle  to  the  scapula  is  by  means  of  a  ciu-ved  tendinous  band 
in  which  the  muscle -fibres  terminate,  the  two  extremities  of  the  band 
being  attached  directly  to  the  scapula  while  the  intervening  concave 
outer  border  is  connected  with  the  scapula  by  a  thin  membrane.  Nerve- 
supply,  the  fifth  cervical  ner\-c,  anterior  division.  Action,  to  draw  the 
scapula  backward  and  upward,  and  especially  to  elevate  the  inferior 
angle  and  so  depress  the  outer  angle  (Fig.  13). 

Variations. — Sometimes  both  rhomboids  are  absent;  occasionally 
they  are  blended,  forming  practically  one  continuous  muscle. 

Having  completed  now  the  dissection  of  this  group  of  muscles,  i.e., 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  trapezius,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  the 
rhomboidei,  the  student  should  note  that  the  latissimus  directly  con- 
nects the  trunk  with  the  upper  arm  by  reason  of  its  insertion  into  the 
humerus,  while  the  other  fovu*  muscles  connect  the  spinal  column  with 
the  shoulder-girdle,  namely,  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  rhomboidei,  if  acting 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  trapezius,  tend  to  rotate  the  scapula, 
elevating  its  superior  (medial)  angle  while  depressing  its  lateral  (outer) 
angle;  and  that  this  action  may  be  aided  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
trapezius,  while  if  the  upper  fibres  of  this  muscle  act  with  the  rhomboids 
and  the  scapular  elevator,  the  entire  shoulder  is  elevated.  Possibly  the 
most  impx)rtant  function  of  this  vertebro-scapular  group  of  muscles  is, 
by  antagonizing  the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  to  steady  the  scapula  and 
thereby  to  afford  to  the  scapulo-humeral  muscles  a  fixed  point  or  fulcrum 
from  which  to  act  upx)n  the  humerus. 

The  Posterior  Scapular  Artery. — This  vessel  is  either  one  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  transversalis  colli  artery,  arising  from  that 
vessel  after  it  has  crossed  the  upper  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  and 
passed  under  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  (Fig.  14);  or  it  arises  directly 
from  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  passing  outward  through 
the  subclavian  triangle  and  then  across  the  occipital  triangle  to  pass 
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under  the  trapezius.  It  then  goes  beneath  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of 
the  scapula  to  the  superior  (medial)  angle  of  the  scapula  (Fi^'.  15) ;  thence 
downward  along  the  \'crtcbral  border  of  the  bone  under  the  rhom- 
boid muscles  close  to  their  insertion  to  a  point  at  or  near  its  inferior 
angle.  To  exjxjse  the  arter\%  search  for  it  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
levator  anguli  scapula  where  it  may  be  found  readily.  In  freeing  the 
vessel  of  connective  tissue,  one  should  liave  regard  for  the  dorsal  scap- 
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iilar  nerve,  the  nerve  supply  of  the  rhomboids,  which  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  arte^>^  Trace  the  artery  first  toward  its  origin,  and  having 
detcmiined  this,  trace  it  distally.  for  this  purpose  incising  the  levator 
anguli  scapulcP  and  the  rhomboids  close  to  their  scapular  attachments. 
In  tracing  the  arter>'^  downward,  note  the  giving  off  of  branches  to  both 
the  ventral  and  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  scapula, — among  the  latter 
being  the  supraspittal  branch  to  the  supraspinatus,^ — the  emergence 
of  a  rather  large  branch  through  the  smaller  or  larger  rhomboid  or 
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between  the  two  rhomboids  to  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  trapezius, 
and  the  very  free  anastomosis  formed  by  the  terminal  branches  of  this 
vessel  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula,  chiefly 
between  the  infraspinatus  and  the  bone,  with  the  dorsalis  scapulae  from 
the  subscapular  artery. 

The  dorsal  scapular  nerve,  or  posterior  scapular  nerve,  the  nerve 
to  the  rhomboids  (Fig.  15),  will  be  found  passing  under  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  posterior  scapular  artery.  Tracing  it  upward  it  will  be  found  to 
emerge  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  scalenus  medius,  which  muscle  it 
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pierces,  and  traced  still  further,  it  may  be  seen  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
ventral  division  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve.  Followed  beneath  the 
levator  anguli  scapula;  it  will  be  found  usually  to  give  some  filaments 
to  this  muscle,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  be  distributed  to  the  deep  surfaces 
of  the  rhomboids. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  to  this  point,  the  dissector  may 
proceed  with  the  dissection  of  the  scapular  muscles  and  associated  struct- 
ures, or  he  may  defer  this  work  until  after  the  detachment  of  the  upper 
extremity  from  the  tnmk.  If  the  latter  course  be  chosen,  he  should  at 
least,  at  this  stage,  dissect  partially  the  suprascapular  artery  and  ner\'e, 
as  indicated  on  page  24,  before  such  disturbance  of  the  relations  of  parts 
occiu^  as  necessarily  ensues  upon  disarticulation.  From  the  stand- 
point of  a  better  preservation  of  the  relations  of  structures,  it  will  be 
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much  more  advantageous  to  complete  the  dissection  of  the  posterior 
scapular  region  before  disarticulation. 

The  Supraspinous  Fossa* — The  supraspinous  fossa  (Fig.  8),  that  part 
of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapuJa  above  the  spine,  is  occupied  by  the 
supraspinatus  muscle  and  the  suprascapular  artery  and  nerve,  these 
structures  being  covered  by  the  supraspinatus  fascia*  a  rather  dense 
membrane  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  fossa  except  externally,  where 
it  thins  out  upon  the  tendon  of  the  supraspinatus  muscle.  The  fascia 
may  be  demonstrated  readily  by  clearing  the  loose  connective  tissue 
from  its  surface.  In  doing  this,  inspect  the  outer  part  of  the  fossa,  that 
is,  the  part  underlying  the  acromion  process,  for  the  sybacromiat  bursa, 
which  lies  upon  the  supras])inatus  muscle  and  tendon  and  beneath  the 
acromion  process  and  the  coraco^acromial  ligament.  The  bursa  may  be 
demonstrated  by  inserting  a  finger  or  a  director  through  an  incision  in 
its  wall,  or  by  the  injection  of  air  or  fluid.  It  is  sometimes  in  communi- 
cation with  the  subdeltoid  bursa  (p.  58)  and  may  then  appear  to  be 
merely  a  part  of  that  sac;  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  the  terms 
subacromial  bursa  and  subdeltmd  bursa  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  dissection  of  the  posterior  scapular  muscles, 
the  deltoid  muscle  (Fig.  31)  may  be  partially  dissected  and  displaced 
forwards.  That  portion  of  the  deltoid  which  takes  origin  from  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  and  its  acromion  process  may  be  cleaned  by  removing 
the  dense,  closely  adherent  deltoid  fascia  which  covers  it.  In  and  upon 
this  fascia  ramify  some  cutaneous  nerves,  branches  of  the  circumflex 
nerve,  some  of  which  perforate  the  muscle  to  reach  its  surface,  while 
others  wind  around  its  posterior  border  (Fig.  46).  Having  isolated  the 
nerves,  cautiously  raise  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  and  displace 
it  fon^^ard — the  arm  being  elevated^scparating  the  deep  surface  of 
the  muscle  from  the  parts  beneath  with  the  handle  of  a  scali)el  or  a  blunt 
dissector,  and  exercising  extreme  care  in  order  not  to  wound  or  tear  the 
nen^es  and  vessels  encountered  here,  branches  of  which  enter  the  deep 
surface  of  the  muscle.  The  nen^es  and  vessels  are  usually  masked  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fat  and  cellular  tissue.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  completely  dissected  at  this  stage.  To  facilitate  the  forw^ard  dis- 
placement of  the  deltoid,  the  posterior  third  of  the  muscle  may  be  divided 
near  its  origin,  the  edges  of  the  incision  being  subsequently  sutured  if 
thought  desirable,  to  restore  the  normal  relations  of  parts. 

The  Supraspinatus  Muscle. — Origin,  the  inner  two  thirds  of  the 
ipraspinous  fossa  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  supraspinatus  fascia 
(Fig.  14);  insertion,  the  upper  facet  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  (Fig.  37);  nerve-supply,  through  the  suprascapular  nerv^e  from 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  ner\'es;  action^  to  abduct  the  arm. 

To  display  this  muscle  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  scapular  spine  and  of  the  acromion  process  with 
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the  saw  (Fig.  15).  The  muscle  may  now  be  followed  to  its  insertion,  the 
close  relation  of  its  tendon  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  being 
noted,  as  also  the  connection  of  this  tendon  with  the  infraspinatus 
tendon.  An  infrequent  variation  is  the  presence  of  a  slip  passing  from 
the  tendon  of  the  supraspinatus  to  the  tendpn  of  the  great  pectoral 
and  the  outer  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus. 

The  Suprascapular  Artery  (transversalis  humeri,  transversa  scapu- 
lae).— The  origin  of  this  vessel  is  the  thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian  (Fig. 
185);  its  course  is  downward  and  outward  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  then  outward  beneath  the  clavicle  to  the  outer  angle  of  the 
subclavian  triangle,  and  then  beneath  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  to  reach 
its  outer  side  close  to  its  scapular  origin.  Arriving  thus  at  the  supra- 
scapular notch,  it  passes  over  the  ligament  which  bridges  that  notch 
(Fig-  33)  to  reach  the  supraspinous  fossa  in  company  with  the  supra- 
scapular nerve,  the  latter  structure  passing  under  the  ligament.  The 
supraspinatus  muscle  should  now  be  incised  in  a  direction  downward 
and  somewhat  outward,  that  the  artery  and  nerve  may  be  traced  in  their 
course  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone  to  the  great  scapular  notch 
between  the  root  of  the  scapular  spine  and  the  glenoid  cavity — the 
neck  of  the  scapula.  Passing  under  the  spino-glenoid  ligament  the 
vessel  and  nerve  now  enter  the  infraspinous  fossa  (Fig.  15),  where  they 
break  up  into  terminal  branches  which  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the 
infraspinatus  muscle;  the  dissection  of  these  branches  should  be  deferred 
until  after  the  dissection  of  the  infraspinatus. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  the  suprasternal,  near  its  origin, 
passing  superficially  to  the  suprasternal  region  of  the  chest  wall;  the 
inferior  stemo-mastoid  and  muscular  branches;  a  nutrient  artery  to  the 
clavicle;  an  articular  branch  to  the  acromio-clavicular  joint;  the  supra- 
acromial,  which  pierces  the  trapezius  to  reach  the  acromial  region  of 
the  shoulder,  where  it  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  acromial  tho- 
racic; the  subscapular,  which  arises  close  to  the  superior  border  of 
the  scapula  and  is  distributed  to  the  subsca])ularis  muscle;  muscular 
branches  to  the  supraspinatus;  an  articular  branch  to  the  shoulder- 
joint,  arising  as  the  parent  trunk  i)asses  across  the  neck  of  the  scapula  to 
the  infraspinous  fossa;  muscular  branches  to  the  infraspinatus. 

The  Suprascapular  Nerve. — If  this  ncr\'e  be  picked  up  with  forceps 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  sca]:)ula  it  may  be  traced  toward  its  origin, 
the  upper  trunk  of  the  brachial  plexus — a  trunk  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cerxncal  nerves.  Lca\'ing  the  subclavian  triangle — 
its  usual  place  of  origin — by  passing  outward  under  the  omo-hyoid  muscle, 
it  reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula  and  traverses  the  foramen 
formed  by  the  transverse  or  suprascapular  ligament  bridging  over  the 
suprascapular  notch.  Entering  the  supraspinous  fossa  with  the  sui)ra- 
scapular  artery  it  nms  in  company  with  that  vessel,  beneath  the  super- 
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spinatus  and  around  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to 
the  infraspinous  fossa  (Fig.  15),  where  it  breaks  up  into  branches  which 
enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  infraspinatus  muscle.  Its  branches  are 
two  muscular  twigs  to  the  supraspinatus,  which  enter  the  deep  surface 
of  the  muscle;  an  articular  branch  to  the  shoulder-joint,  which  arises 
near  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  two  muscular 
branches  to  the  infraspinatus  (Fig.  15). 

The  Infraspinous  Fossa. — This  fossa  is  that  part  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  scapula  which  is  below  the  spine  (Fig.  8).  It  is  occupied  by 
the  infraspinatus  muscle  and  the  terminal  portions  of  the  suprascapular 
artery  and  nerve,  and  of  the  posterior  scapular  and  the  dorsalis  scapulae 
arteries.  The  muscle  is  covered  with  the  infraspinatus  fascia,  a  mem- 
brane of  considerable  denseness,  which  is  attached  above  to  the  scapular 
spine  and  mesially  to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  while  laterally 
it  becomes  continuous,  in  attenuated  form,  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
arm.  Where  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle  overlaps  the 
infraspinatus,  the  fascia  splits  into  two  layers,  the  superficial  stratum 
passing  upon  the  surface  of  the  deltoid  as  the  deltoid  fascia,  the  deep 
layer  continuing  outward  and  upward  upon  the  tendon  of  the  infra-* 
spinatus  muscle  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  removal  of 
this  fascia,  which  should  now  be  effected,  exposes  the  infraspinatus 
muscle.  In  removing  the  fascia,  the  dissector  should  guard  against 
mutilating  the  arteries  which  cross  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula 
to  ramify  beneath  the  muscle  as  well  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  interval 
between  the  infraspinatus  and  the  teres  minor  (Fig.  15). 

The  Infraspinatus  Muscle  (Fig.  14). — Origin,  the  inner  two  thirds 
of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  the  infraspinatus  fascia,  and  the  fascia  between 
this  muscle  and  the  teres  minor;  insertion,  the  middle  facet  of  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  htmierus;  nerve-supply,  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves  through  the  suprascapular.  Action,  outward  rotation  of  the 
humerus;  to  pull  the  humerus  backward  when  in  the  abducted  position 
or  after  it  has  been  drawn  forward  in  the  horizontal  or  approximately 
horizontal  plane.  Variations:  sometimes  inseparably  blended  with  the 
teres  minor;  sometimes  divided  into  upper  and  lower  portions. 

The  tendon  of  this  muscle  glides  over  a  smooth  surface  of  bone  imme- 
diately external  to  the  scapular  spine  and  as  it  crosses  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint  is  frequently  separated  from  the  capsule  by  the 
infraspinatus  bursa,  which,  when  present,  usually  communicates  with 
the  joint-cavity.  In  denuding  the  muscle  of  its  connective  tissue  invest- 
ment, carry  the  arm  upward  toward  the  head  in  order  to  put  this  muscle, 
as  well  as  the  two  following  ones,  upon  the  stretch.  The  dissection  may 
be  begun  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  infraspinous  fossa  and  carried 
toward  the  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  general  form  and  relations  of  the  muscle  having  been  noted. 
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it  may  be  incised  near  the  outer  extremity  of  the  root  of  the  scapular 
spine  in  order  to  trace  the  suprascapular  artery  and  nerve.  Aside  from 
this  incision,  it  will  be  well  to  preserve  it  intact  until  the  teres  muscles 
shall  have  been  dissected. 

The  Teres  Minor  (Fig.  14). — Origin,  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the 
axillary  border  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula  and  the  septa  between 
the  teres  minor  and  the  infraspinatus  and  the  teres  minor  and  the  teres 
major  respectively;  insertion,  the  humerus,  the  lowest  facet  of  the  greater 
tuberosity  and  the  surface  immediately  below  it;  nerve-supply,  the 
ciromiflex  nerve  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  action,  to 
rotate  the  humerus  externally;  to  pull  the  humerus  backward  when  in 
the  abducted  position  or  after  it  has  been  drawn  forward  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane. 

The  dissector  should  clean  the  muscle  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion, 
noting  the  close  relation  of  the  tendon  to  the  shoulder-joint  capsule 
and  carefully  separating  the  muscle  from  the  infraspinatus — ^which  may 
be  difficult  in  those  cases  where  the  two  are  blended — and  from  the 
teres  major.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  teres  muscles  some 
branches  of  the  dorsalis  scapulae  artery  will  be  found  and,  more  deeply, 
rather  in  relation  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  muscle,  the  dorsaUs 
scapulae  itself.  These  vessels  may  be  concealed  by  fatty  and  connective 
tissue,  which  should  be  removed  by  careful  dissection  along  the  respecr 
tive  lines  Of  the  vessels.  The  ventral  surface  should  be  separated 
from  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps  cautiously  by  blunt  dissection 
(Fig.  1 4)  to  avoid  injtuy  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  nerve  of  supply  to 
the  muscle,  a  branch  of  the  circumflex  nerve,  enters  it  along  its  outer, 
border  at  some  little  distance  from  its  insertion. 

The  Teres  Major  (Fig.  14). — Origin,  the  scapula,  on  the  lower 
third  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  dorsal  surface;  insertion,  the  himierus, 
upon  its  inner  bicipital  ridge  (crest  of  the  lesser  tuberosity)  by  a  flat 
tendon;  nerve-supply,  the  lower  subscapular  nerve  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves;  action,  to  rotate  the  humerus  inward  and  to 
draw  it  toward  the  trunk  and  backward. 

The  teres  major  cannot  be  followed  to  its  termination  at  this  stage 
of  the  dissection  without  detriment  to  other  structures.  It  should, 
however,  be  carefully  separated  by  blunt  dissection  from  the  latissimus 
dorsi  on  its  outer  side  to  the  point  where  both  muscles  pass  beneath  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  (Fig.  14). 

The  dorsalis  scapulas  artery,  a  branch  of  the  subscapular  (p.  4s), 
should  now  be  sought  in  the  interval  between  the  two  teres  muscles, 
as  it  crosses  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  at  about  one  third  of 
the  distance  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  bone  (Fig.  14).  The  teres  minor  muscle  should  be  crowded 
inward  to  expose  the  vessel  fully — it  is  imdesirable  to  incise  or  remove  the 
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muscle  at  present — and  the  artery  will  then  be  seen  to  traverse  a  tri- 
angular muscular  mter\''al  (Fig.  14)  which  is  formed  by  the  teres  minor 
and  the  subscapularis  internally,  the  teres  major  externally  and  the 
scapular  head  of  the  triceps  above,  Ha\*ing  cleaned  the  accessible 
portion  of  the  artcr\\  displace  the  lesser  teres  muscle  outward  and 
follow  the  vessel  in  its  ramifications  in  the  infraspinous  fossa,  incising 
the  infraspinatus  muscle  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary.  If  the 
injection  has  been  successful,  this  vessel  vAW  be  found  to  anastomose 
rather  freely  with  the  posterior  scapular  branch  of  the  transversalis 
coUi  over  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula. 

This  anastomosis  brings  into  communication  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian 
artery  or  its  third  portion,  (see  p.  46)  and  the  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery. 
It  therefore  plays  an  important  part  in  establishing  the  collateral  circulation  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  either  of  those  vessels  at  any  place  between  the  points 
indicated. 

THE  PECTORAL  REGION  AND  THE  AXILLA. 

The  bony  structures  concerned  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  chest-wall  should  claim  the  dissector's  attention  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  work  of  dissection.  The  clavicle  presents  the  larger  sternal  ex- 
tremity with  a  sternal  articular  facet,  and  a  vertically  flattened  outer 
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acrotnial  extremity  with  a  smaller  acromial  artiailar  facet.  The 
riation  of  the  cla\ncle  v^ith  the  scapula  to  form  the  shoulder-girdle 
should  be  noted  on  the  articulated  skeleton.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
clavicle  (Fig.  16)  presents  as  the  only  noteworthy  features,  the  fotir 
areas  for  muscular  attachment,  while  the  inferior  surface  (Fig.  17), 
beginning  at  the  sternal  extremity,  exhibits  the  stemo-hyoid  area,  the 
rhomboid  impression  for  the  rhomboid  ligament,  the  subclavian  groove 
or  fossa  for  the  subclavius  muscle,  the  conoid  tubercle  and  the  trai>e- 
zoid  ridge. 
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The  sternum  and  ribs  need  receive  no  special  attention  at  this  time 
save  to  note  their  general  relations  in  the  skeleton,  the  relation  of  the 
first  rib  to  the  clavicle,  and  the  oblique  directions  of  the  ribs. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  clavicle  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  superficial  anatomy  of 
the  pectoral  region  (Fig.  i8).  As  it  is  practically  a  subcutaneous  bone, 
it  may  be  followed  readily  throughout  its  entire  extent  by  both  inspec- 
tion and  palpation.  Passing  the  finger  along  the  bone  to  its  outer  end, 
one  may  note  its  articulation  with  the  acromion  process.    Following  the 
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bone  to  its  inner  extremity,  the  finger  abruptly  sinks  into  the  deep  supra- 
sternal (interclavicular)  notch.  At  either  side  of  this  notch,  below,  may 
be  felt  the  sterno-clavtcular  joint. 

The  range  of  motion  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  is  limited,  yet  it  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  function  of  the  upper  extremity,  supplementing  the  movements  of  the 
shoulder-joint  and  the  acromio-clavicular  joint. 

The  sternum,  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  except  for  the 
sternal  origin  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle,  is  easily  palj^able.  The 
articulation  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  with  the  manubrium,  or  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  is  somewhat  masked  by  the  stemo-clavicular 
joint.  The  second  costal  cartilage  articulates  with  both  the  first  and  the 
second  pieces  of  the  sternum.  The  line  of  junction  between  the  manu- 
brium and  the  gladiolus  is  indicated  by  a  ridge,  the  sternal  angle  or 
angle  of  Lewis.  Passing  the  finger  along  the  margin  of  the  sternum, 
the  articulations  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  costal 
cartilages  will  be  discovered.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  gladiolus, 
the  finger  encounters  the  ensifonn  cartilage. 
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The  superficial  position  of  the  sternum  renders  it  liable  to  slight  injuries  of  a 
direct  nature,  but  its  relation  to  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  gives  it  relative  immunity 
from  fracture.  When  fracture  does  occur,  its  usual  seat  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
manubrium  and  gladiolus.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
lesions.  The  angle  0}  Lewis  may  be  exaggerated  in  disease,  as  in  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema and  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Congenital  defects  due  to  arrest  of  development 
may  exist  in  the  form  of  apertures  or  of  a  median  cleft,  complete  or  partial. 

The  ribs  may  be  readily  palpated,  except  the  first,  which  is  obscured 
by  the  clavicle. 

The  infraclavicular  fossa  is  a  depression  below  the  middle  third  of 
the  clavicle.  By  fairly  firm  pressure  here,  in  the  living  subject,  the 
pulsations  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  felt. 

The  infraclavicular  fossa  may  be  effaced  by  the  presence  beneath  it  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  subcoracoid  luxation  of  that  bone  and  by  certain  axillary  growths; 
it  may  be  replaced  by  a  fulness  or  swelling  in  intracoracoid  luxation  of  the  hiunerus. 

Suprasternal  notch 
Supraclavicular  fossa 
Infraclavicular  fooa 


Angle  of  Lewis 


Outer  brachial  furrow 
Inner  brachial  furrow 

Antecubital  fossa 
Pio.  18. — Surfoce  anatomy  of  anterior  chest- wall. 


The  delto-pectoral  furrow,  corresponding  to  the  interval  between 
the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  greater  pectoral,  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle  outward  to  the  arm,  an  inch  above  the  outer  termination 
of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  It  contains  the  cephalic  vein  and  a 
branch  of  the  acromial  thoracic  artery. 

The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  is  to  be  felt  by  rather  firm  pres- 
sure just  below  the  clavicle  and  slightly  external  to  the  delto-pectoral 
furrow. 

The  interpectoral  furrow,  running  from  the  stemo-clavicular  artic- 
ulation outward  and  somewhat  downward  to  terminate  a  half  inch  above 
the  union  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold  with  the  arm,  indicates  the  interval 
between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  tVve  pec\;ot^^  tcv^y^t  , 
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The  mammary  gland  in  the  male  subject  is  usually  so  rudimentary 
as  to  be  negligible;  the  nipple,  however,  in  men,  and  in  women  with 
poorly  developed  glands,  situated  over  the  fourth  intercostal  space  or 
over  the  fifth  rib  about  five  inches  from  the  median  line,  serves  as  a 
land-mark  in  the  physical  examination  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  Its 
position  is  variable  in  women  with  large  and  pendulous  mammae,  depend- 
ing upon  the  bulk  and  laxity  of  the  gland.  The  female  mamma  extends 
laterally  from  the  margin  of  the  stemimi  to  or  sometimes  beyond  the 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  in  the  vertical  direction  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  rib. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  of  the  areola  sturounding  it  is  delicate  in 
texture,  especially  in  the  female,  a  ciromistance  which  renders  it  liable 
to  diseased  conditions  resulting  from  mechanical  irritation.  The  areolar 
region  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  superficial  abscess  in  the  female 
during  lactation. 

The  axilla  or  arm-pit  is  seen  as  a  narrow  recess  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm  and  the  chest- wall  when  the  arm  is  placed  close  to  the 
side  of  the  trunk.  With  the  arm  abducted  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk, 
the  axillary  interval  is  widened  to  a  quadrilateral  depression,  which  is 
bounded  internally  and  externally  respectively  by  the  chest-wall  and 
the  arm,  and  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
axillary  folds  (Fig.  39) .  The  depressed  area  enclosed  by  these  bcrundaries 
is  the  floor  of  the  axillary  space.  By  palpation  in  the  living  subject  the 
axillary  artery  may  be  felt  and  its  pulsations  noted  near  the  outer  extrem- 
ity of  this  floor,  at  the  junction  of  its  anterior  and  middle  thirds. 

The  surface  line  of  the  axillary  artery  is  the  line  of  junction  of  the  anterior  third 
of  the  floor  of  the  space  with  the  middle  third,  with  the  arm  in  abduction;  another 
way  of  indicating  the  position  of  the  artery  is  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  arm  being  abducted. 

Pressing  the  fingers  deeply  into  the  floor  of  the  space  about  midway 
between  the  chest-wall  and  the  arm,  one  encounters  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  closely  associated  axillary  artery  and  vein  and  the  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  skin  of  the  axillary  floor  is  beset  with  hairs 
and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 

The  floor  of  the  axilla  is  often  the  seat  of  superflcial  suppuration  and  of  boils  or 
furuncles.  The  lymph-nodes  of  the  axilla  are  not  palpable  unless  enlarged  by  disease. 
In  downward,  subglenoid,  dislocation  of  the  humerus  the  head  of  this  bone  is  to  be 
felt  here. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  CHEST-WALL. 

Removal  of  the  Skin. — Place  a  block  under  the  shoulders  and 
abduct  the  arm,  supporting  the  latter  upon  a  board.  Make  an  incision 
from  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  along  the  line  of  the  clavicle  and  directly 
over  it,  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  19).  From  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle  carry  an  incision  down  the  middle  of  the  front  of 


the  line  of  the  posterior  axillary  fold.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
cut  too  deeply  in  raaking  these  incisions;  it  is  desirable  to  cut  only 
through  the  skin.  The  removal  of  the  skin-flap  thus  outlined  should 
be  begun  at  the  upper  inner  comer.  The  edge  of  the  scalpel  must  be 
kept  close  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin — recognized  by  its  white 
appearance  in  contxast  with  the  3^11owish  tint  o(  the  sotocviX:axjecw& 
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tissue — in  order  that  the  nerves  and  vessels  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
superficial  fascia  left  intact.  This  need  not  be  difficult  if  sufficient 
traction  is  made  upon  the  flap  and  if  the  parts  are  slightly  moistened 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  dissection  may  be  carried  first 
along  the  stemimi  and  then  along  the  clavicle,  and  should  be  continued 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  expose  the  floor  and  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
axilla.  This  latter  stage  of  the  work  may  be  deferred,  however,  until 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  chest-wall  have 
been  studied,  in  order  to  prevent  imdue  drying  of  the  tissues. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  contains  the 
ramifications  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  vessels,  hence  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  take  it  up  as  a  continuous  layer  without  sacrificing  these  to  a 
considerable  extent.  If  so  taken  up  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  same  stratum  of  the  adjacent  regions.  It  contains 
more  or  less  fat  in  its  meshes  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  mam- 
mary region  it  consists  of  two  layers  between  which  the  mammary  gland 
is  enclosed;  elsewhere  it  is  a  single  layer  (Fig.  21). 

The  superficial  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  pectoral  region  should  be 
sought  and  dissected  before  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia.  The 
suprasternal  and  supraclavicular  branches  (Fig.  20)  of  the  cervical  plexus 
(from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves)  pass  across  the  clavicle  to 
the  pectoral  region  and  are  most  easily  foimd  as  they  cross  this  bone. 
Sometimes  their  detection  is  difficult,  but  it  may  usually  be  effected  by 
a  few  superficial  incisions  directly  over  the  clavicle  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  edges  of  these  incisions  being  retracted  or  teased  apart, 
when  the  nerves  will  appear  as  more  or  less  faintly  marked  bluish-white 
bands  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  fascia.  The  several  nerves 
may  then  be  traced  to  their  terminations  by  carefully  dissecting  the 
fatty  superficial  fascia  away  from  them,  after  which  each  one  may  be 
raised  upon  forceps  to  bring  into  view  the  nimierous  small  branches. 
In  the  course  of  this  dissection  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  platysma 
myoides  will  be  encountered  upon  the  deep  fascia  (Fig.  175);  the  nerves 
in  question  perforate  this  muscle  variably,  sometimes  above  the  clavicle, 
sometimes  below. 

As  some  of  the  supraclavicular  branches  extend  as  far  down  as  the  skin  of  the 
mammary  region,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  reference  of  pain  to  the  cervical 
region  in  mammary  carcinoma. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  will  be 
found  perforating  the  deep  fascia  in  the  intercostal  sj^aces  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  (Fig.  20) .  The  first  one  is  usually  quite  small  or  may 
be  absent.  The  nerves  pass  outward  to  a  variable  extent  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument,  including  a  portion  of  the  mammary  region. 
In  the  detection  of  these  nerves  at  their  points  of  emergence  through  the 
great  pectoral  muscle  and  the  deep  fascia,  the  anterior  perforating 
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branches  of  the  internal  mammary  arteiy  serve  as  guides,  since  they 
appear  at  approximately  the  same  points  as  the  nervTs;  not  infrequently* 
howex^er,  they  fail  to  recei\'e  their  share  of  the  color  mass  at  the  time 
of  injection  of  the  cadaver.  These  vessels  are  distributed  to  the  super- 
ficial structures  of  the  mesial  portion  of  the  pectoral  region,  the  thtrd 
and  fourth  helping  to  supply  the  mammary  gland. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  and  the 
lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries  should  now  be 
sought  along  the  lateral  region  of  the  chest-wall,  approximately  along 
a  line  beginning,  above,  at  a  point  a  little  bcliind  the  anterior  axillary 
fold  and  inclining  foru^ard  somewhat  at  the  lower  limit  of  the  thorax. 


Dclto- pectoral 


Anterior  cuU- 
ncQUfi  brnncltes 
►  i I.  to  VI  tnter- 
coftC&l  nervets 


Atiiennrsnd  posterior 
biuurhfft  TV.  latcml. 
eutAneous  nerve 


VIT  oistAl 
^cartilage 


Frc,  *o. — Superficial  fascia,  oerves  and  arteries  of  anterior  ciie*t-wall:  anterior  perforating 
br»nch«s  of  il»e  internal  mammary  anery  in  clo*e  proximity  to  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of 
inteicnstal  nerves;  superftdal  braocH  of  tons  thoracic  artery  between  lateral  cutaneouB  braach  of 
rV.  ttltefto$ta1  nerve. 


The  nerves  perforate  the  muscles  and  the  deep  fascia  close  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  rib  of  the  corresix)nding  space  and  divide  into  their 
anicrior  and  posterior  branches  (Figs.  20  and  11),  which  pass  ventrally 
and  dor^Jy  respecti%^ely  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin.  The  first  inter- 
costal ner\'e  gives  off  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch;  the  posterior  division 
of  tlie  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  sectyttd  is  of  large  size  and  passes 
across  the  axillary  space  as  the  intcrcosto-humeral  nerve  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  vnW  be  encountered  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  axilla;  tlie  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  third  intercostal 
sometimes  jo'm^  either  the  intcTCoslo-humeral  or  the  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  nerve.     The  lateral  cutaneous  brandie-s  of  the  interco&tal 
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arteries  are  small  insi^ificant  vessels.    An  important  branch  of  the  long 
thoracic  artery  will  usually  be  found  emerging  from  the  axillary  floor  j 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold;  crossing  the  outer  border^ 
of  the  great  pectoral  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  interepace,  it 
breaks  up  into  brancJics  for  the  mammary  gland. 

So  much  of  the  superficial  fascia  as  remains  after  the  dissection  of 
the  ner\'es  and  vessels  may  now  be  removed  as  a  layer,  when  the  relation 
of  the  mammary  gland  to  this  fascia  as  indicated  above  bccx>mes  obvious. 
In  removing  the  superficial  fascia  it  is  desirable  not  to  encroach  upon 
the  deep  fascia.  As  its  dissection  is  continued  over  the  anterior  axillary  . 
fold  it  will  be  notetl  that  this  superficial  stratum  is  not  Iniund  down  but^ 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  superficial  fasda  of  the  axillary  floor. 


^V, 


"^  >    »; 


--Injertcit 


hn.  a  I. — The  jniected  nuunmaTy  RlnnH.    The  rw^ion*  nhowmii  re*l  were  injected  througli  ^n 

aperture  of  the  nipple. 


The  mammary  gland — see  page  30  for  its  location— is  made  up  of 

sector-shaped  lobes,  the  galactophorous,  or  lactiferous,  ducts  converging 
from  the  apices  of  the  sectors  to  the  region  beneath  the  nipple  and 
areola.  For  this  reason,  an  incision  for  the  evacuation  of  pus  of  a  mam- 
mary abscess  should  be  a  radial  incision  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  ducts  instead  of  cutting  across  them.  The  lobes  of  the 
gland  are  scfjarated  from  each  other  by  connective  tissue  septa,  collec- 
tively designated  the  suspensory  ligament  of  Cooper,  which  connect 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  gland's  envcloi:je  with  the  deep  layer.  Infil- 
tration and  consequent  contraction  of  these  septa  produce  the  retraction 
of  the  nipple  and  of  portions  of  the  skin,  characteristic  of  mammn^-y 
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noma.  On  the  other  hand,  undue  relaxation  of  the  septa  is  present 
in  overgrown  and  markedly  pendulous  glands.  Intramammary  abscess 
or  inflammation  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  roughly  exhibit  the  form  of 
the  lobe  in  which  it  originates  (F'ig,  21). 

The  female  mamma  may  l:>e  demonstrated  by  carefully  dissecting 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gland  the  superficial  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  a  vertical  incision  having  been  made  in  the  nipple  line 
(Figs,  21  and  30).  The  lobes  of  the  gland  are  so  intimately  related 
with  the  connective  tissue  septa  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  to 
separate;  enough  may  be  done,  however,  to  give  the  dissector  an  idea 
of  the  structiu-al  features  of  the  organ.  A  fine  hypodermatic  needle  from 
whieh  the  point  has  been  filed,  introduced  through  one  of  the  minute 
apertures  of  the  nipple,  scrv^es  as  the  avenue  for  the  injection  of  a  thin 
colored  mass,  such  as  red  paint  tliinned  with  oil  of  turpentine,  by  which 
one  or  more  lobes  of  the  gland  may  be  demonstrated  (Fig.  21). 

The  blood  supply  of  the  gland  is  largely  from  the  long  thoracic  branch 
of  the  axillary  artery  but  also  from  the  intercostals  and  from  the  per- 
forating branches  of  the  internal  mammary;  the  venous  blood  is  returned 
through  the  corresponding  veins  and  therefore  drains  chiefly  into  the 
axillary  vein. 

The  lymphatics,  following  the  veins,  pass  for  the  most  part  into  the 
axillary  lymph -nodes,  but  some,  following  the  tributaries  of  the  internal 
mammar}'  vein,  pass  to  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Hence,  the  axillary 
nodes  are  foimd  enlarged  in  carcinomatous  and  septic  conditions  of  the 
gland;  but  absence  of  such  enlargement  is  not  proof  of  absence  of  sys- 
temic infection  in  such  diseased  states  of  the  gland,  since  those  l>Tnph- 
vesscls  that  enter  the  mediastinal  nodes  may  serve  as  avenues  of  systemic 
infection;  further,  there  is  not  infrequently  an  interlacement  of  lymph- 
vessels  of  the  two  sides  across  the  front  of  the  sternum. 

The  Deep  Fascia, — The  deep  fascia  now  exposed  is  seen  to  be  an 
aponeurotic  layer  which  closely  invests  the  great  pectoral  muscle  and 
which  is  attached  along  the  cla\icle  and  along  the  front  of  the  sternum. 
Immediately  below  the  clavicle  will  be  seen  the  pale  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  plat>'sma  myoides  muscle.  To  detach  the  deep  fascia  as  a  continuous 
layer  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  its  close  relation  to  the  great 
pectoral.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  have  at  least  a  small  flap  at  the 
axillary  border  of  the  muscle.  Its  removal  will  be  made  easier  by  abduc- 
tion and  outward  rotation  of  the  arm  to  make  the  muscle  tense,  and  by 
making  the  knife-cuts  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  bundles  and  in 
a  plane  approximately  parallel  with  them.  As  he  approaches  the  delto- 
pectoral  inter\^al,  the  dissector  must  have  regard  for  the  cephalic  vein 
and  the  thoracico-humeral  artery,  ^^en  the  axillary  border  of  the 
great  pectoral  is  reached,  the  flap  of  deep  fascia  wluch  has  been  raised 
will  be  seen  to  be  continuous  with  a  layer  of  fascia  passitv^  xacwfei  \N\^ 
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muscle,  as  well  as  with  that  part  of  the  deep  fascia  which  passes  across 
the  floor  of  the  axilla,  the  axillary  fascia  (Fig.  24).  The  latter  need  not 
be  disturbed  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection. 

It  is  evident  that  a  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  deep  fascia  would  be  arrested 
at  the  edge  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold  and  might  be  guided  to  the  delto-pectoral 
interval. 

The  Pectoralis  Major  (Fig.  22). — Origin,  the  inner  half  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  clavicle  (pars  clavicularis),  the  front  of  the  sternum 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  six  ribs  (pars  stemo-costalis)  and  the 

Aidlkry  viin 

Clavi-pectom]  faiciA.  

^  - Cbvtela 

Ctpbalic  vein 

Deltoid  br.  of  iter omiul  ^^r*  ^^ ^ 

Ppcturalia 
nuijrjr.  clavicu- 
lar ^vtn  ton 


Pectoralis  major 
Fio.  a 2. — Pectoralis  major,  its  clavicular  fKirtion  reflected,  cxposim?  infraclavicular  triatiffle. 


upper  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis  (j)ars  abdominalis) ; 
insertion,  the  anterior  (external)  bici])ilal  ridj.,'e  of  the  humerus;  nerve- 
supply,  the  lower  four  cervical  and  first  thoracic,  through  the  external 
and  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerves;  action,  adduction  and  internal 
rotation. 

Following  the  muscle  to  its  insertion,  one  notes  that  the  lower  portions 
of  the  tendon  and  the  muscle  are  folded  under  the  ui)i)er,  the  fibres  of 
lowest  origin  having  highest  insertion;  and  also  that  from  its  tendon 
of  insertion  aj)oneurotic  extensions  pass  upward  over  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  to  blend  with  the  shoulder- joint  cai)sule  and  downward  to 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm,  respectively.  A  small  bursa  is  found  between 
this  tendon  and  that  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 
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The  sternal  is  muscle  (Fig.  23)  is  occasionally  (about  4  per  cent.) 
found  in  the  pectoral  rc^on,  arising  from  one  or  more  costal  cartilages 
as  high  as  the  third  or  as  low  as  the  seventh,  or  from  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  and  passing  up  to  be  inserted  into  the  upixrr  part  of  the  sternum, 
the  clavicle,  or  the  tendon  of  the  stemo»cleido*mastoid. 

The  Infraclavicular  Triangle.  ^ — This  triangle,  the  space  of 
Mohrenheim,  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  great 
I>ectoral  muscle — -making  an  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  inner 
half  of  the  clavicle  for  this  purpose — ^and  reflecting  it  downward  (Fig.  22). 


^■<<K 
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-Siemutn 
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Plo.  »j. — ^The  strmalu  inuscle.  ari*in«  from  ihe  aponeurosis  of  the  cjiicTTia!  oblique  And  inaening 
uUo  the  jiladiotus  of  the  nemum.    Drawn  from  a  photonraph  of  a  disaccting-room  prepuation. 


In  raising  this  portion  of  the  muscle,  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
raising  the  underUdng  fascia  wnth  it.  Gentle  traction  upon  the  muscular 
flap,  a  few  light  cuts  \\ith  the  knife  and  blunt  dissection  with  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  or  with  the  blunt  dissector,  ^ill  accomphsh  the  result. 
In  making  this  dissection  several  small  nerve- trunks  \\411  be  encountered. 
They  are  the  branches  of  the  internal  and  external  anterior  thoracic 
nerves  that  go  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle.  Thoracic  branches  of  the 
acromial  thoracic  artery  will  also  be  found  passing  to  the  deep  surface 
of  the  muscle  as  well  as  its  acromial  branches  (Fig.  27).  Both  nerves 
and  arteries  should  be  cleaned  and  should  be  preser\^ed  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible.     The  boundaries  of  the  triangular  syace  ivq^  <iafir 
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closed  are  the  clavicle  above,  the  deltoid  externally  and  the  border  of 
the  sternal  portion  of  the  great  pectoral  below.  The  floor  of  the  space 
is  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia.  The  contents,  besides  the  arteries  and  nerves 
mentioned  above,  are  the  cephalic  vein^  passing  inward  from  the  outer 
boundary  and  disappearing  through  the  fascial  floor  to  join  the  axillary 
vein;  frequently  a  vein,  the  juguUxephalic,  which  passes  from  the  ce- 
phalic vein  over  the  clavicle  to  join  the  external  jugular  vein;  and  the 
acromial  and  the  acromio-humeral  branches  of  the  acromial  thoracic 
artery,  which  come  up  through  the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  dissector  should  now,  with  as  little  mutilation  of  the  clavi- 
pectoral  fascia  as  possible,  follow  the  cephalic  vein  through  this  fascia, 
by  blunt  dissection,  to  its  termination  in  the  axillary  vein.  The  latter  may 
be  partially  exix)sed  by  cautiously  separating  the  overlying  fascia  and 
enveloping  connective  tissue;  continuing  this  process,  the  axillary  artery 
will  be  found  on  the  upper  and  outer  aspect  of  the  vein  and  the  large 
trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  If  the  nerve 
branches  referred  to  above  are  followed  through  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia, 
they  may  be  traced,  the  outer  to  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus 
and  the  inner  to  its  inner  cord,  the  latter  nerve  coming  forward  either 
between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein  or  piercing  the  vein  itself. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery 
could  be  approached  for  operation  through  the  infraclavicular  triangle.  The  relation 
of  this  triangle  to  axillary  growths  and  to  anterior  dislocations  of  the  humerus  is 
referred  to  on  page  29. 

The  Clavi-Pectoral  Fascia. — This  fascia,  a  sheet  of  connective  tissue 
beneath  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  has  been  seen  in  part  in  the  dissection 
of  the  infraclavicular  triangle.  To  expose  it  more  fully,  the  great 
pectoral  muscle  should  be  incised  close  to  its  sternal  origin,  from  the  top 
of  the  sternum  to  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  costal  cartilage.  If  this 
muscular  flap  be  cautiously  raised,  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia  may  be 
traced  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  where  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  chest-wall  as  well  as 
with  the  axillary  fascia,  which  latter  closes  in  the  floor  of  the  axillary 
space  (Fig.  24).  At  a  short  distance  from  the  lower  border  of  the  great 
pectoral  muscle,  the  pectoralis  minor  is  seen  through  the  fascia.  At  its 
upper  border  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia  is  attached  from  within  outward 
to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The  portion  of  it  which  is  attached  to 
the  clavicle  splits  into  two  layers  to  enclose  the  subclavius  muscle  and 
to  be  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  respectively,  of 
the  subclavian  fossa  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  17).  That  part  of  this  fascia 
which  is  above  and  internal  to  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle  is  known  as 
the  cosUxoracoid  membrane,  and  the  upper  border  of  it,  stretching  from 
the  first  rib  cartilage  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  attached 
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to  the  clavicle  in  the  manner  noted  above,  is  the  so-called  costo<oracaid 
Hgamatt,  This  may  be  demonstrated  as  a  tense  band  by  passing  the 
tip  of  the  finger  along  the  fascia  immediately  below  the  cla\icle,  the 
tension  relaxing  when  the  shoulder  is  raised  somewhat  from  the  block. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  costo-coracoid  ligament  may  now  be  reflected 
by  lightl}^  incising  it  directly  below  the  cla\icle  and  dissecting  it  down- 
ward for  about  a  half  inch,  when  the  subclavius  muscle  will  be  exposed, 
and  may  be  raised  from  its  sheath  by  inserting  a  director  under  it  (Fig. 

30  and  Fig.  35)' 

Follov^ing  the  clavi-pectoral  fasda  do^^Tiward.  it  is  found  to  split 
into  two  layers  at  the  inner  border  of  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle,  which, 
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PlOt  14, — The  clAVi-pectOTftl  fascia  and  pectoralii  minor. 


itfter  enclosing  the  muscle,  re-unite  at  its  outer  border  to  form  a  single 
layer.  This  should  Ix?  demonstrated  by  incising  the  superficial  layer  over 
the  middle  of  the  muscle  and  dissecting  the  two  small  flaps  of  fascia 
toward  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle  should 
then  be  cautiously  raised — but  not  cut — beginning  at  the  inner  edge 
and  gently  freeing  it  from  the  underlying  fascia,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  deep  layer  of  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia  (Fig.  25),  In  raising  the 
muscle,  the  dissector  will  encoimter  the  filaments  of  the  internal  anterior 
thoradc  ner\^e  passing  either  into  its  deep  surface,  or  around  one  or 
other  border  to  the  superficial  surface. 

If  now  an  attempt  be  made  to  raise  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia  as  a 
layer  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  prolonged  into  the  axillary  syauce  vcv  tha 
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form  of  connective  tissue  processes,  which,  passing  from  its  deep  surface, 
become  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels.  For  this 
reason,  this  fascia  is  also  known  as  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  axilla. 
Attached  to  its  deep  surface  a  short  distance  below  the  clavicle  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  which  passes  into 
the  axilla  beneath  the  clavicle. 

A  collection  of  pus  superficial  to  the  clavi -pectoral  fascia  and  beneath  the  great 
pectoral  muscle  would  be  limited  by  the  attachments  of  this  fascia.  Thus,  it  would 
be  arrested  above  by  the  clavicle,  it  would  be  shut  off  from  the  floor  of  the  axilla  by 
the  union  of  the  clavi-pcctoral,  the  deep  pectoral  and  the  axillary  fascia;;  and  it  would 
be  shut  off  from  the  axillary  space.  It  would  therefore  tend  to  make  its  way  to  the 
delto-pectoral  interval. 
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Fio.  25. — Dissection  of  thoracic  wall;  iicctoralis  minor  has  l)Ocn  partly  removed,  exposing  deep 

layer  of  clavi- ixjctoral  fascia. 


The  Subclavius  Muscle  (Fij?.  35). — Origin,  the  first  costal  carti- 
lage; insertion,  the  subclavian  fossa  on  the  middle  third  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle;  nerve-supply,  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves 
through  a  special  branch ;  action,  to  depress  and  draw  forward  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor  (Fig.  25). — Origin,  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  ribs  and  the  external  intercostal  fascia ;  insertion,  the  coracoid  proc- 
ess of  the  scapula;  nerve-supply,  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervacal  and 
first  dorsal  through  the  external  and  the  internal  anterior  thoracic 
nerves;  action,  to  draw  the  lateral  angle  of  the  scapula  and  with  it  the 
shoulder  downward  and  inward ;  if  the  scapula  is  fixed,  to  draw  the  ribs 
upward  and  outward  and  so  aid  respiration. 
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This  muscle^  as  already  seen,  is  enclosed  by  the  cla\n-pectoral  fascia 
(Ftg,  24),  The  axillary  vessels  and  nerve-plexus  lie  beneath  its  upper 
part;  it  senses  as  a  landmark,  therefore,  in  dividing  these  vessels,  for 
descriptive  purposes,  into  three  parts,  Tlie  muscle  should  be  left  intact 
in  order  to  study  this  relation  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

THE   DISSECTION   OF  THE    AXILLA. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  dissection  of  the  axillary  space  the  great 
pectoral  muscle  should  be  replaced  in  its  original  position  and  should 
be  retained  by  stitches.  The  arm  must  then  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  abduction,  supjiorted  on  a  board.  As  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
have  already  been  removed,  the  deep  or  axillary  fascia  is  exposed  stretch- 
ing across  the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  boundaries  of  the  floor  are  the  anterior  fold,  formed  by  the  outer 
border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle;  the  posterior  fold,  constituted  by 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major;  while  the  inner  and  outer  limits 
are  the  chest-wall  and  the  arm  respectively. 

The  boundaries  of  the  axillary  space  or  the  axilla  are,  in  front,  the 
greater  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles,  the  deep  pectoral  fascia  and  the 
davi-pectoral  fascia;  behind,  the  up|)er  or  terminal  portion  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  the  teres  major  and  the  subscapularis  muscles,  with  the 
subscapular  fascia;  internally,  the  chest- wall  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  ribs  with  the  corresponding  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus 
(scrratus  anterior)  muscle;  externally,  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  t\e., 
a  part  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  coraco*brachialis  and  biceps. 

The  shape  of  the  space  is  foiu*-sided  pvTamidal,  the  sides  converging 
toward  the  apex,  which  is  at  the  interval  between  the  first  rib,  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle.  The  floor  of  the  space  represents 
the  base  of  the  p3Tamid. 

The  axillary  fascia  is  a  dense  membrane  which  usually  contains 
some  muscular  fibres.  This  muscular  tissue  is  commonly  arranged  in 
such  manner  as  to  form  a  curv-ed  band,  the  axillary  archt  whose  con- 
ca\nly  looks  toward  the  arm  and  bounds  an  aperture  in  the  axillary 
fascia,  the  foramen  of  Langer  (Fig,  40t  through  which  l>7nph-nodes 
may  protrude.  The  muscle  of  the  axillary  arch  is  attached  by  its  upper 
or  anterior  extremity  to  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  or  to  the  coraco- 
brachiaUs  or  to  the  fascia  covering  the  bicc]3S,  while  its  opposite  end 
is  continuous  TN-ith  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus.  Occasionally  a  more 
pronounced  muscular  development  is  encountered  here  in  the  form  of  a 
muscular  slip  passing  from  the  border  of  the  latissimus  across  the  axillary 
vessels  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  or  to  the  tendon  of  the 
coraco-brachialis.  and  joined  by  a  slip  from  the  great  pectoral  (Fig.  26). 

The  axillary  arch,  when  well  developed*  may  cause  slight  embarrassment  in  the 
iration  for  the  ligation  of  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  ,N«\Mlft\.^^Ti4v^T^l\\j»EM& 
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muscular  slip  noted  above  may  prove  an  even  greater  source  of  embarrassment.  The 
denseness  of  the  axillary  fascia  constitutes  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  pus  in  the  axilla  to  the  surface;  the  latter  will  therefore  tend  to  follow  the 
axillary  vessels  into  the  neck. 

The  axillary  fascia  must  now  be  removed  by  incising  it  along  the 
anterior  axillary  fold  and  the  chest-wall  and  dissecting  it  back  beyond 
the  posterior  fold  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  expose  the  tendons  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  In  incising  the  fascia  along  the  chest- 
wall  the  nerves  and  vessels — particularly  the  long  thoracic  artery — 
should  be  avoided  (Fig.  27).  The  insertions  of  the  latissimus  and  the 
teres  major  should  be  noted  (p.  18),  as  well  as  the  bursa  between  them 
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Fk;.  26.— Anomalous  muscular  fasciculi  from  greater  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi. 


(Fig-  32),  and  the  fibrous  slip  which  passes  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm.  The  fibrous  slip 
referred  to  is  sometimes  muscular,  the  dorso-epitrochlearis  muscley 
passing  either  to  the  deep  fascia  or  to  the  inner  cpicondyle  of  the  hu- 
merus. The  dissection  of  the  contents  of  the  axillary  sj)acc  practically 
consists  in  the  removal,  without  injury  to  these  structures,  of  the  copious 
packing  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  in  which  they  are  embedded.  To 
effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously,  jricking  out  the  fat  and 
connective  tissue  with  forceps,  aided  by  blunt  dissection  and  the  careful 
use  of  the  scalpel,  and  being  alert  for  the  detection  of  nerves  and  vessels. 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  entire  dissection  without  removing  either  of 
the  pectoral  muscles;  this  method  is  desirable  since  the  relations  of  parts 
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are  thus  better  preserved.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  the  work  may  be 
much  facilitated  by  elevating  the  arm  and  moderately  adducting  it  to 
relax  the  great  pectoral  and  increase  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  space.  The  dissector  who  considers  this  method  beyond  his  skill 
may  remove  the  great  j>cctoral  muscle,  leaWng  the  lesser  pectoral  in 
situ,  by  detaching  the  former  from  its  origin  and  reflecting  it  outward. 
after  ha\'ing  proceeded  as  far  w4th  the  work  as  possible  without  disturb- 
ing the  muscle.  Since  the  imixjrtant  structures  of  the  axilla  are  in  rela- 
tion with  its  several  walls,  the  work  of  removal  of  the  areolar  tissue  and 
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fat  should  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  floor*  Very  soon,  the  lymph-node^ 
of  the  intermediate  and  anterior  thoracic  groups  will  be  encountered 
as  small  reddish  nodular  masses  (Fig.  30),  These  nodes  receive  the 
lymph- vessels  of  the  chest-wall.  One  of  the  first  structures  encountered 
in  the  central  part  of  the  space  will  Ije  the  intercosto=humeral  nerve, 
the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  (p.  16),  passing 
across  the  space  from  the  inner  wall  to  the  outer.  As  soon  as  discovered, 
the  nerve  should  be  followed  to  its  origin  on  the  chest-wall  as  well  as 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Sometimes  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  third 
intercostal  nerve.  It  cannot  be  traced  to  its  termination  at  this  stage 
of  the  dissection,  as  it  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  usually 
uniting  with  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  It  varies  considerably 
in  size»  sometimes  replacing  the  latter  nerve. 
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The  intercosto-humeral  nerve  is  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the  pain  in  the  left 
arm  which  is  characteristic  of  angina  pectoris,  the  intercostal  nerve  or  nerves  of  which 
it  is  a  branch  being  connected  with  the  corresponding  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglia 
which  latter  are  probably  connected  with  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  by  way  of  the  gan- 
gliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  and  the  inferior  cervical 
cardiac  branch  arising  from  the  latter.  The  pain  of  a  diseased  mammary  gland  may 
also  be  reflected  along  the  course  of  this  nerve. 

In  working  through  the  central  portion  of  the  axillary  space  a  small 
artery,  the  alar  thoracic,  a  branch  of  the  second  part  of  the  axillary, 
will  be  met  with,  distributed  to  the  areolar  tissue  and  lymph-nodes. 
It  is  sometimes  absent,  being  replaced  by  branches  from  the  other  arteries 
of  the  axilla. 

The  Anterior  Wall  op  the  Axilla. — In  relation  at  first  with 
the  anterior  wall  (constituted  by  the  pectoral  muscles  and  fascia)  and 
further  down  with  the  inner  wall,  the  long  thoracic  or  deep  external 
mammary  artery  (a.  thoracico-lateralis)  will  be  found  as  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderable size  (Fig.  28),  giving  branches  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
and  to  the  chest-wall,  including  the  mammary  gland,  of  which  latter 
structure  it  constitutes  the  chief  blood  supply.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
second  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  usually,  but  may  arise  in  common 
with  the  subscapular  branch  of  that  vessel.  It  anastomoses  with  the 
thoracic  branches  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  the  subscapular,  the  inter- 
costals  and  the  anterior  perforating  branches  of  the  internal  mammary. 
The  artery  should  be  traced  upward  to  its  origin  and  its  branches  should 
be  identified  and  cleaned. 

In  relation  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  are  to  be  found  also 
the  branches  of  the  external  and  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerves  and 
some  muscular  branches  of  the  acromial  thoracic  artery;  these  structures 
have  already  been  encountered  in  the  dissection  of  the  infraclavicular 
triangle. 

The  Inner  Wall. — The  anterior  or  pectoral  lymph-nodes  in  rela- 
tion with  the  anterior  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  axilla  having  been  cleared 
away,  the  only  other  important  structure  found  here,  the  posterior  (or 
long)  thoracic  nerve,  the  so-called  external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell,  is  to 
be  dissected.  This  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  [)lcxus,  arising  above 
the  clavicle,  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  middle  scalene  muscle  by 
fibres  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  and  usually  also  from  the  seventh  cervi- 
cal nerves;  it  emerges  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle  and  passes 
through  the  apex  of  the  axilla,  behind  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  brachial 
plexus,  in  front  of  the  first  serration  of  the  scrratus  magnus  and  along  the 
inner  wall  of  the  axillary  space  (Fig.  27),  to  be  distributed  to  the  scrratus 
magnus  muscle.  Both  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  arc  covered  by  a  rather 
dense  fascia  which  may  mask  the  nerve,  although  it  may  usually  be  dis- 
covered without  difficulty. 
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dorsi,  are  the  three  subscapular  nerves,  the  subscapular  artery  and 
vein,  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  and  vein,  the  circumflex  nerve, 
the  musculo^spiral   nerve  and  the   posterior  group  of   lymph^nodes 

(Fig.  30). 

The  subscapular  artery  (Fig.  28)  should  be  identified  and  carefully 
cleaned,  first  toward  its  termination  and  then  toward  its  origin,  which 
IS  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  arter>%  In  clearing  away  the  connective 
tissue  the  dorsal  or  subscapular  lymph-nodes,  which  receive  the  lYca^^v- 
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vessels  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thorax  and  shoulder,  and  the  long 
subscapular  nerve  will  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  artery  and 
should  be  conserved.  In  following  the  artery  and  nerve  upward,  a 
large  branch  of  the  artery,  the  dorsalis  scapulae,  will  be  encountered 
ciuving  around  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  (Fig.  28) 
to  pass  dorsad  through  the  triangular  muscular  interval  (Fig.  1 4) ;  a  short 
distance  farther  up,  the  lower  subscapular  nerve  enters  the  axillary 
border  of  the  subscapularis;  above  this  are  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery  and  the  circumflex  nerve,  close  to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  pass- 
ing over  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapularis  to  disappear  through  the 
quadrilateral  interval  (Figs.  28  and  14)  on  their  way  to  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  shoulder.  The  musculo-spiral  nerve  also  rests  against  the 
posterior  wall,  close  to  the  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  These 
structures  are  mentioned  in  this  connection  by  way  of  cautioning  the 
dissector  against  overlooking  and  injtiring  them. 

The  presence  of  the  posterior  circumflex  and  subscapular  veins  may 
cause  some  embarrassment  to  the  dissector,  as  they  are  of  rather  large 
size;  if  so,  they  should  be  removed,  after  tying  them  close  to  their  ter- 
minations in  the  axillary  vein.  The  subscapular  artery  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  axillary  and  though  usually  arising  from  the  third  part 
of  that  vessel,  near  the  axillary  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  it 
sometimes  arises  from  the  second  part,  or  from  the  brachial,  or  by  a 
trunk  common  to  it  and  to  one  or  both  circumflex  arteries.  It  passes 
downward  with  the  long  subscapular  nerve  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula.  Its  largest  branch  is  the  dorsalis  scapulae,  which  passes  through 
the  triangular  muscular  interval  (Fig.  1 4)  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  scapula  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  scapular  and  supra- 
scapular arteries  (Figs.  1 5  and  33) ;  besides  which,  it  distributes  branches 
to  the  latissimus,  the  teres  major  and  the  chest-wall.  The  importance 
of  its  anastomoses  with  reference  to  the  ligation  of  the  axillary  or  of  the 
subclavian  is  indicated  on  p.  27. 

The  middle  or  long  subscapular  nerve  (n.  thoraco-dorsalis),  the 
largest  of  the  three  subscapular  nerves,  arises  from  the  posT;erior  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  obtaining  its  fibres  from  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  cervical  nerves.  Passing  downward  and  outward  across  the 
subscapularis  (Fig.  27),  it  accompanies  the  subscapular  artery  and 
enters  the  axillary  surface  of  the  latissimus  near  the  floor  of  the  axilla, 
dividing  into  several  branches  as  it  does  so. 

The  lower  subscapular  nerve  (Fig.  29),  arising  from  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus  below  the  point  of  origin  of  the  middle  subscapular, 
and  obtaining  its  fibres  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  also 
passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  across  the  posterior  axillary 
wall.  It  enters  the  teres  major  after  having  given  branches  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  subscapularis. 
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The  upper  subscapular  nerve  (Fig,  29),  arising  from  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  origin  of  the  middle  nerve, 
and  deriving  its  fibres  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer\4cal  ncrv^es,  lies  so 
deeply  placed  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall  as  to  be 
somewhat  diflfioUt  to  find.  It  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  subscapularis 
after  a  short  course. 

It  iwill  be  seen  that  the  three  subscapular  nerves  collectively  supply  the  three 
muscles  that  constitute  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla.  Their  dtuation,  in  close  rela- 
tion with  this  wall,  protects  them  from  injury. 

The  circumflex  nerve  (n.  axillaris),  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  consisting  of  fibres  derived 
from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer\'ical  nerves,  will  be  encountered  crossing 
the  axillary  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  in  company  with  the 
posterior  circumflex  artery  (Fig,  27).  Traced  upward,  it  is  seen  to 
arise  from  the  plexus  behind  the  axillary  artery,  a  short  distance  from 
the  border  of  the  subscapularis;  traced  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  may 
be  followed  through  the  quadrilateral  muscular  inter\^al  bounded  by  the 
htmierus.  the  scai?ular  head  of  the  triceps^  the  teres  major  and  the  teres 
minor  (Fig,  1 4)*  Its  further  course  will  be  followed  after  dissecting  and 
raising  the  deltoid  muscle  (p.  58),  Its  branches  are  two,  sometimes 
three,  articular  twi^s  to  the  shoulder-joint,  one  of  them  arising  near  the 
origin  of  the  nerve,  while  another  is  given  off  in  the  muscular  interval 
mentioned  above;  cutaneous  branches  to  the  skin  over  the  deltoid;  and 
muscular  brandies  to  the  teres  minor  and  deltoid  {Fig»  15). 

Any  injury  to  the  circumflex  ner\^e  of  a  serious  nature  causes  paralysis  and  con- 
sequent waiting  of  the  deltoid  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  the  characteristic  rotun- 
dity of  the  shoulder  and  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  arm.  The  proximity 
of  the  nerve  to  the  shoulder-joint  renders  it  liable  to  stretching  and  to  laceration  in 
luxations  of  that  joint,  while  its  close  relation  with  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus 
lays  it  open  to  injury  in  fractures  of  this  part,  as  well  as  subjects  it  to  the  risk  of  com- 
pression s^gainst  the  bone,  as  for  example  by  a  crutch-head,  which  may  thus  produce 
one  form  of  **  crutch-paralysis/' 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  (Fig  28),  arising  usually  from  the 
third  portion  of  the  axillary,  sometimes  in  common  with  the  subscapular 
or  with  the  anterior  circumflex,  accompanies  the  circumilex  nerve  across 
the  axillary  border  of  the  subscapularis  and  through  the  quadrilateral 
muscular  intcrv^al  (Fig.  1 4) ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  nerve,  its  ftirther  cotirse 
will  be  followed  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection  (Fig.  15),  lis  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  shoulder-joint  and  to  the  deltoid  muscle  chiefly. 

The  musculo^spiral  nerve  (n.  radialis),  one  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  larger  of  the  two  tenninal  branches  of  its 
posterior  cord,  arising  behind  the  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery 
and  composed  of  fibres  from  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  and  sometimes 
from  the  fifth  cervical  nerv^es.  lies  in  contact  with  the  upper  outc^  v^tl 
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of  the  posterir^r  axillar>'  wall  (Fi;?.  41 )  in  close  relation  vith  the  circum- 
flex ncTve.  Tracvl  disialjy.  it  is  seen  to  :.'a>5  to  the  inner  and  posterior 
as|)ect  of  the  arm  acrr/ss  the  tendons  of  the  laiisi^imus  and  the  teres  major. 
One  or  more  brandies  may  arise  from  it  jiust  as  it  leav-es  the  axilla:  the 
internal  cutaneous  branch  to  the  inner  and  i-osierior  aspect  of  the  arm 
and  a  branch  or  branches  lo  the  inner  and  the  lon^  heads  of  the  trioeps; 
these  may  all  arise  by  a  cr^:::rr.on  trunk. 

Tlio  ptjiiiUfjn  of  the  n:u-  -jV-^^j-rM  nvr\**  in  :'::e  j.\:"'a  an!  i".>  relation  to  the 
humerus  nriri'T  il  iKfjiiarly  li^'-  !•:  to  «.  rj  •.<.::- pre- -iirv.  >  ■  :••.-•.  i:  >  said  lo  be  the  nerve 
mo^t  frc<iucr:tly  the  seat  of  "LTu:ch-p:ir»i:y>;s."    ^Slv  ii'.-o  p.  49.  ► 

The  SiBscAPrLARis  MrscLE  fFii:.  .;f'i. — Origin*  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  sca;^ula  except  near  the  nc.;k  of  the  bone,  and  the  subscapular 
fascia;  insertion,  tendinously.  in:o  the  lesser  humcTal  tulx?rosity  and 
the  shoulder-;oint  caj^sule;  nene-supply,  the  upi)er  and  lower  subscap)- 
ular  ncr.c*s  frjm  ilie  fifth  and  sixth  cervical :  action,  inward  rotation  of 
the  humerus  and.  when  the  ann  is  a1xlucic<l.  adtluciion. 

In  ex;x>.rin^  the  subsc^a;>ularis.  the  subscapular  fascia  is  encountered. 
This  i^  a  raiher  dense  fascia  aitachcfl  to  the  upj-er  and  the  mesial  bor- 
di-TS  ar.d  the  inferior  an^le  of  the  st^a-iula.  Between  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  and  the  joint -cajisule  is  the  subscapular  bursa  (Fig.  32)  which  is 
usually  in  communication  with  the  joint-cavity.  Although  this  muscle 
is  meniioned  in  this  conncciicm.  ii  cannot  be  satisfactorily  examined 
im'.il  a  laier  s:a;re  of  the  dissection. 

T:.e  £-:/-'.;i;;":;.r  XxiT'^i.  :^  irr  :f-r.:,v.\  i:i  i:-  r^I.iti'.n  u*  the  shouIiiiT- joint,  since. 
'/  'rj:  r.-jr-j;  :r.  pr  .\:rT.:'.y  :••  ::.:>  ;':::i.  il  is  v.w  unc  :h:*t  most  commonly  communi- 
t.^*j^  with  \'r.'j  y:ir.'.-'.i.]i-\i[i:. 

The  Otter  \V.\ll. — In  rolaiinn  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  space — 
corjE'.:*.ute<l  as  indicated  on  p.  41  —  aR'  found  the  most  important  struct- 
un-s  of  *.he  axilla,  namely,  the  axiilar>'  arter>'  and  vein  and  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves.    These  struciuR^s  are  a.ssociatcd  with  each  other  by, 

and  en'  loscl  wi'.hin.  a  considerable  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  whidi 
is  iriiirTiateiy  ad:i<.Tent  lo  the  artery  and  vein  but  is  more  loosely  asso- 
<ia:<:d  v.ith  the  nerve-trunks.  Tb.c  latter  may  be  recognized  as  dense 
bands  anr!  should  Ik?  cautiously  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
ve^s<:ls  \jy  b!u:.t  disset  tinn.  due  ri'j^'ard  W^m^  ])aid  the  branches  of  the 
an«ry  iivA  ih*-  tributaries  of  the  vein.  After  this  ])reliminary  sepaTation« 
in  1}:''  a'rom:/lis!iTT.erit  of  which  the  external  group  of  lymph-aodes  wiD 
\fi-  « i.roiiTir«  nd  in  dose  n-lation  with  the  axillary  vein,  the  individual 
M.ni'  M:n  -:  -riouid  U;  deal',  wi' h  in  the  order  and  manner  indicated  below, 
(.".Lf  li  <,ij'  },*  i:.-^  i\r.-'..  iMAuvA  in  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla  and  followed 
U}Avrird. 

The  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  cnitaneus  brachii  medi- 
alis,  iier'.v:  ..f  \Vri-rHr;.'j.  'I'lii-:,  the  s:nallest  ncrx'c-trunk  of  the  gnuq), 
will  l>e  fournl  iju  l;ie  inner  ^ide  of  the  axillary  vein  (Fig.  27). 
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the  nerve  with  the  forceps  or  blunt  hook,  the  dissector  sliould  divest  it 
of  connective  tissue  and  trace  it  upward  to  its  arigin  from  the  inner 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Either  in  the  axilla  or  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ann  it  is  joined  usually  by  the  in tercosto- humeral  nerve  (p.  43). 
It  derives  its  fibres  from  the  first  thoracic  ner\'c  and  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  inner  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  arm.    It  is  sometimes  absent. 

The  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n,  cutaneus  antebrachii  medialis), — 
This  ner\  e,  larger  than  the  preceding,  should  now  be  sought  on  the  front 
of  the  axillar>^  artery  (Fig,  27)  and  should  be  traced  up  to  its  origin 
from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Its  fibres  are  derived  from 
the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ncrvxs.  Its  distributiott  in  the  arm 
and  forearm  will  be  seen  later  (p.  102). 

The  Ulnar  Nerve. — Tliis  ncrv^e-trunk,  of  still  larger  size  than  the 
preceding,  \viU  be  seen  in  the  inten^al  between  the  axillary  artery  and 
vein  (Pig,  27),  After  its  isolation  in  the  manner  already  indicated, 
it  should  be  followed  to  its  origin  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  of  which  cord  it  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches,  the  other  branch 
being  the  inner  head  of  the  median  ner\'e.  The  ulnar  derives  its  fibres 
from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nen^cs.  It  gives  off  no 
branches  in  the  axilla. 

The  ulnar  nerve  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  ** crutch-paralysis'*  from  being  com- 
pressed against  the  humerus  by  a  cniit'h-head. 

The  Median  Nerve. — The  inner  head  (Fig,  39)  of  the  median  nerv^e, 
one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
may  be  traced  from  tlie  point  of  bifurcation  of  this  cord,  obliquely  out- 
ward  across  the  axillary  artery  to  unite  with  the  outer  head,  which  latter 
should  then  be  traced  back  to  its  source  as  one  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery. 
The  inner  head  derivas  its  fibres  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoracic  ner\*es:  the  outer  head  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical 
ner\TS>  The  median  gives  rise  to  no  branches  in  the  axilla.  It  should  be 
cleaned  distally  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  dissection  permits. 

The  Musculo-^^utaneous  Nene, — This  trunk  should  be  sought  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery  (Fig,  4^)  and  may  be  picked  up  at 
its  point  of  origin  as  one  of  the  tc-rminal  branches  of  the  outer  cord  of 
the  plexus,  w*hich  j:oint  will  have  been  found  in  tracing'  ujj  the  outer  head 
of  the  median.  It  derives  its  fibres  from  the  fifth,  sixth  and  sometimes 
the  seventh  cervical  nerves.  The  nerve  followed  distally  will  be  seen  to 
enter  the  inner  surface  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  which  it  perfor- 
ates. It  may  sometimes  be  rather  difficult  of  discover>%  being  concealed 
by  cellule  tissue  between  the  axillary  arten'  and  the  coraco-brachialis. 

The  Brachial  or  Axillary  Plexus^^Having  isolated  and  cleaned  the 
large  terminal  branches  of  the  br?ichiaf  plcxi!i^»  tfie  lEs^tWr  ^cojMixsjaw 
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clear  the  connective  tissue  from  the  several  cords  of  the  plexus  as  far 
as  the  apex  of  the  axilla.  (Or  this  may  be  deferred  until  the  artery  and 
vein  have  been  dissected.)  The  inner  cord,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery,  will  be  seen  to  pass  over  the  artery, 
as  one  follows  it  from  below,  to  gain  the  outer  side  of  the  first  portion 
of  that  vessel.  Its  internal  anterior  thoracic  branch  has  already  been 
encoimtered  (p.  37).    Displacing  the  artery  and  vein  somewhat  upward 
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Pio.  39. — Diagram  of  brachial  plexus. 


and  outward,  the  posterior  cord  will  be  found  behind  the  second  portion 
of  the  artery,  and,  like  the  inner  cord,  will  be  found  to  lie  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  first  portion  of  the  artery.  Reference  was  made  above  (p.  46) 
to  the  three  subscapular  branches  of  the  posterior  cord.  The  outer 
cord  of  the  plexus  is  external  to  the  artery  in  both  the  second  and  first 
parts  of  the  vessel's  course.  The  external  anterior  thoracic  branch  was 
mentioned  on  p.  39. 

The  bra^hi^l.pkxug, enters  the  axillary  space  through  its  apex, 
behind  the  clavicle  md  In  fr<fitt  of  t  he'uj^pfer  j>^art  of  the  serratus  magnus^ 
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being  formed  in  the  neck  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  of  the  first  thoracic  nerves  (Fig.  29) ; 
(for  details  of  formation,  see  p.  358). 

The  brachial  plexus  is  sometimes  torn  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint  and 
in  attempts  to  rcdiux*  either  recent  or  ''old'*  dislocations,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
forms  of  violence  let  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  inflammation 
and  sometimes  of  neuralgia. 

The  Axillary  Artery, — The  surface  line  of  this  vessel  is  given 
on  p.  30.  By  the  dissection  of  the  related  nerve- trunks  as  indicated 
above,  the  artery  is  fairly  well  isolated.  The  axillary  vein  on  its  inner 
aspect,  as  well  as  any  venous  trunks  found  crossing  it,  should  be  care- 
fully pushed  aside,  and  any  remaining  connective  tissue  should  be  re- 
moved, care  being  exercised  not  to  wound  any  of  it^  branches.  A  slip 
of  muscular  tissue  (p.  42)  may  be  found  crossing  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel.  Instead  of  the  single  artery,  one  may  find  two  parallel  trunks, 
or  the  single  vessel  di\-iding  into  two  in  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla  (p.  78). 

The  origin  of  the  axillar^^  arter>"  is  at  the  outer  Ixjrder  of  the  first  rib 
as  the  continuation  of  the  subcla\ian;  it  terminates  as  the  brachial  artery 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  latissimus  and  teres  major  tendons.  Entering 
the  axillary  space  through  its  apex,  the  cermconxxillary  passageway,  it 
passes  obliquely  along  its  outer  walL  It  is  crossed  by  the  pectoralis 
minor  mtiscle.  which  senses  to  di\idc  it  into  three  portions  (Fig.  27). 

If  tlie  relation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus  be  note«l,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vessel  may  be  compressed  in  this  part  of 
its  course,  and  here  only*  by  pressure  from  within  outward  against  the  bone,  the  pres- 
sure being  applied  through  the  floor  of  the  axilla  over  the  course  of  the  vessel*  In 
ihiK  manner  iis  circulation  may  be  effectually  controlled  during  operations. 

Fn»m  Its  relation  to  the  shoulder- joint  and  its  resulting  subjection  to  disturbance 
on  account  of  the  wide  range  of  motion  of  this  joint,  the  axillary  artery  exliibits  a 
special  liability  to  aneurism.  For  the  same  reasons  and  also  because  of  its  relation 
to  the  humerus,  it  is  peculiarly  subject  to  traumatism,  ranking  next  in  this  respect 
to  the  popliteal  artery,  being  prone  to  injury  in  fractures  and  luxations,  and  especially 
in  the  reduction  of  "old  "  luxations. 

The  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  is  the  part  situate  on  the  proximal 
side  of  the  pectoraHs  minor.  The  relations  of  the  first  part  are,  on  the 
inner  sid£,  the  axillary  vein,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  artery;  on  the 
cmter  side,  the  brachial  plexus;  behind,  the  posterior  or  long  thoradc  and 
the  internal  anterior  thoradc  ner\^es,  and  the  second  and  third  digita- 
tions  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  overlying  the  first  intercostal 
space;  in  Jrmti,  the  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve,  the  terminations 
of  the  cephalic  and  acromial  thoracic  veins,  the  acromial  and  thoracic 
branches  of  the  acromial  thoradc  artery,  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
and  the  great  pectoral  muscle. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  37)  that  this  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies 
bem^tii  the  floor  of  the  infracbvicular  triaDgle  (space  d!  Mohrenhidm^  sjx^^&^iR^;^!^ 
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able  here  for  ligatioQ  by  deUdung  and  i 

pectoral  musde.    This  is  more  difficult  and  1 

vessel's  depth  and  relations,  than  tying  either  the  thiid  portion  of  the  i 

the  third  portion  of  the  axillary.   After  ligatioa  of  tUs  part  of  the  i 

to  the  acromial  thoracic  artery,  the  ooOatend  ciicniataon  nould  be  wtaMiihnd  fagr  the 

anastomoses  of  the  thoracic  brandies  of  the  latter  and  of  the  lom  1 

scapular  with  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  manwnaiy,  •■  aho  bf  tlw  i 

cations  between  the  dorsalis  scapulie  of  the  mharapnlar  and  the  ] 

and  the  suprascapular  arteries. 


The  branches  of  the  first  portloa  of  the  axfleiy  (F%.  s8)  in  tfadr 

order  of  origin  arc  the  superior  thoracic  (a.  thorackalis  snprama),  amell 
vessel  passing  to  the  chest-wall  wbicfa  should  be  traced  now  if  not  already 
dissected;  and  the  acromial  thoracic,  or  thoracic  am,  a  nmcli 
trunk,  which  arises  from  the  front  of  the  axillaiy  doae  to  the 
pectoral.  Sometimes  these  two  arise  in  commoiL  Theacroa 
divides  into  thoracic  branches  for  the  chest-wall,  indnfling  the  j 
and  the  great  pectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  internal 
mary ;  an  acromial  branch,  anastomosing  in  the  acioniial  v^gion  with  the 
posterior  circumflex  and  suprascapular  arteries;  a  dnanding  or  kmmmral 
branch,  which  descends  in  the  delto-pectoral  interval  with  the  fqphaHc 
vein;  and  a  very  small  clavicular  branch  to  the  subdavius  nuncle. 

The  second  part  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  beneath  the  lesser  pectoral 
muscle.  Its  relations  are,  on  the  inner  side,  the  axillary  vdUt  the  inner 
cord  of  the  ])lexus  and  the  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve,  these  two 
ner\'c-trunks  intcr\'cning  between  the  artery  and  the  vdn;  on  the  mtitr 
side,  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus;  behind,  the  posterior  oord  of  the 
I)lexus;  in  front,  the  fxjctoralis  minor  and  major  with  their  i 
layers  of  fas(.4a. 

It  will  thi:s  l)€  seen  that  the  second  portion  of  the  artery  is  even  1 
than  the  first  portion,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  selected  for  ligation. 

The  branches  oi  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary  are  the  Umg 

thoracic  (external  mammary),  which  courses  along  the  anterior  azillaiy 
wall  near  the  outer  border  of  the  ixxrtoralis  minor  to  reach  finally  the 
inner  wall  of  the  space,  where  it  distributes  branches  to  the  mammafy 
gland — of  which  it  is  the  chief  source  of  blood-supply — and  to  the 
scrratus  magnus  and  ])ectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  branches  of 
the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries;  and  the  alar  Aoracie^ 
distributed  to  the  areolar  tissue  and  Ijmiph-nodes  of  the  axilla,  whidt 
is  sometimes  rcjjlaccd  by  branches  from  some  of  the  other  axillary  vea- 
scls.    These  vessels  have  been  considered  (p.  44). 

The  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  is  the  part  distal  to  the  pectoralia 
minor.  Its  relations  are,  on  the  inner  side,  the  axillary  vein,  the  ulnar 
nerve  and  the  point  of  origin  of  the  inner  head  of  the  median  nerve, 
between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  and  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vein;  on  the  outer  side,  the  median  nerve. 
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the  musculocutaneous  nerve,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nerve's  course, 
and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle;  behitid,  the  musctilo-spiral  and  the 
circumflex  nerves,  and  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  axillary  wall;  in 
front,  the  internal  cutaneous  ncr\^e.  the  inner  head  of  the  median  ner\'e. 
crossing  obliquely  from  within  outward,  and  the  great  pectoral  muscle. 

Since  the  lhir<J  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  is  mr»rc  easily  accessible  than  the 
other  parts,  being  situated  near  the  floor  of  the  space  and  being  covered  by  only  one 
muscle,  the  great  pectoral,  it  is  the  part  selected  for  ligation — the  "point  of  election." 
Bearing  in  mind  the  surface-line  of  the  vessel  (p.  30),  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be 
reached  through  the  axillary  floor.  For  this  operation  the  arm  is  abducted,  the  hand 
and  forearm  supinatcd,  and  an  incision  is  made  through  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  floor  of  the  space,  the  axillary  fascia  being  opened  cautiously, 
and  tJic  areolar  tissue  and  fat  traversed  in  like  manner  until  the  axillary  vein  and 
median  nerve  are  reached.  The  v^cin  having  been  carefully  displaced  inward  and  the 
nerve  outward,  the  artery  is  exposed  and  may  be  encircled  by  a  ligature,  the  needle 
being  passed  from  within  outward  to  avoid  injuring  the  vein.  In  expf:)sing  and  t>Sn^ 
the  vessel  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  the  axilhry 
arch,  the  muscular  slip  which  sometimes  crosses  it  (p.  41),  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  here  of  two  large  arterial  trunks  instead  of  one  (high  division  of  the 
brachial,  p«  78). 

The  branches  of  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  are  the  subscapular 
(considered  on  p.  45),  and  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  circnmjlex 
arteries.  The  second  branch  of  the  third  portion  of  the  axillar\"  is  the 
posterior  circumflex,  arising  from  its  posterior  aspect  and  winding  around 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  in  company  with  its  tw^o  veins  and  the  circum- 
flex nen^e  through  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by  the  humerus 
above,  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps  below, — using  these  terms  with 
reference  to  the  abducted  position  of  the  arm, — the  teres  minor  internally 
and  the  teres  major  externally,  to  supply  the  deltoid  and  the  shoulder- 
joint,  anastomosing  with  the  tricipital  branch  of  the  superior  profunda, 
the  acromial  thoracic  and  the  anterior  circumflex.  The  third  branch,  the 
anterior  circumflex,  much  smaller  than  the  posterior,  arising  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  axillar\%  passes  acToss  the  front  of  the  surgical  neck  of 
the  humerus,  beneath  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps  to  supply  the  deltoid  and,  by  a  branch  which  passes  ujjward  in 
the  bicipital  groove,  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  shoulder-joint. 
Continuing  its  course  over  tlie  neck  of  the  humerus,  it  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  circumflex  artery  (Fig,  33). 

Noting  the  points  of  origin  and  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches  of  the  third  part 
of  the  axillary  artery,  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  this  portion  of  the  vessel  l)e  ligated 
00  the  proximal  side  of  the  subscapular  branch,  the  collateral  circulation  will  be 
.  eslAbhsherl  largely  through  the  anastomoses  between  the  dorsahs  scapul.c  and  the 
'  post^'nor  s^^'lpular  arul  the  suprascapubir,  thus  linking  the  first  and  the  third  pt^rtions 
of  T^  \ian  arten,^  with  the  third  part  of  the  axillary:  aided  by  the  communi- 

cali  i-u  the  subscapular  and  the  intercostals  and  internal  mammary. 

li  ligaLiun  is  ^)f*rff»rmed  distal  to  all  the  branches,  the  circulation  is  re-established 
through  the  anastomoses  between  the  circumflex  arteries  and  the  superior  profunda 
of  the  brachial. 


^^ 
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The  Axillary  Vein. — ^The  dissection  of  the  axillary  vein,  if  not 
yet  completed,  should  be  finished  by  clearing  away  any  remaining 
cellular  tissue,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vein  lies  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery  throughout  its  course,  slightly  overlapping  it  above.  Its 
origin,  at  the  lower  and  outer  limit  of  the  axilla,  is  from  the  confluence 
of  the  large  basilic  vein  with  the  two  venae  comites — or  sometimes  with 
but  one — of  the  brachial  artery;  it  terminates  as  the  subclavian  vein  at 
the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib.  As  in  the  case  of  the  artery,  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts  by  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  these  subdivisions  being 
differently  designated,  however,  since,  the  vein  being  an  afferent  vessel, 
the  distal  portion  is  the  first  and  the  proximal  the  third  part. 

The  relations  of  the  axillary  vein,  especially  its  relations  with  muscles, 
have  practically  been  shown  in  treating  of  the  axillary  artery,  its  situ- 
ation, near  the  clavicle,  beneath  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  having 
been  pointed  out  on  p.  38.  On  the  outer  side,  between  the  vein  and  the 
artery,  are  found,  first,  from  above  downward,  the  internal  anterior 
thoracic  nerve,  then  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  dividing  into 
the  inner  head  of  the  median  and  the  ulnar  nerves,  and  giving  off  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve,  which  latter  quits  its  close  relation^ip  with 
the  vein  to  reach  the  front  of  the  artery.  On  the  inner  side  is  the  central 
chain  of  lymph-nodes  and,  in  the  distal  half,  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerve.  In  addition  to  these  relations,  the  vein  is  crossed,  both  in  front 
and  behind,  by  various  branches  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  irregular 
beaded  appearance  of  the  injected  vessel  is  due  to  the  presence  of  valves, 
which  usually  are  found,  respectively,  near  the  beginning,  a  little  above 
this  point  opposite  the  subscapular  vein,  and  near  the  end  of  the  vessel. 

The  tril>utaries  of  the  axillary  vein  are,  first,  the  accompanying 
veins  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  circumflex  vein, 
however,  enters  either  the  subscapular  vein  or  a  brachial  vein  instead 
of  opening  directly  into  the  axillary.  In  addition  to  these,  the  cephalic 
vein  enters  the  terminal  portion  of  the  axillary,  after  j)icrcing  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane;  the  costo-axillary  veins,  from  the  upper  five  or  six 
intercostal  veins,  connect  those  vessels  with  the  axillary;  and  the  tho- 
racico-epigastric  vein  (Fig.  287),  entering  the  long  thoracic  vein,  brings 
blood  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  axillary  vein. 

The  thoracico-epigastric  vein  is  apt  to  enlarge  in  common  with  the  other  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  abdominal  wall,  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  ix)rtal  venous  circu- 
lation, as  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  close  association  of  the  axillary  vein  with  the  costo-coracoid  meml)rane,  the 
latter  tending  to  keep  the  vein  patulous  by  traction  upon  its  suix^ficial  wall,  together 
with  the  fact  that  this  vein  shares  with  other  large  venous  trunks  in  close  proximity 
to  the  upper  outlet  of  the  thorax  in  the  negative  pressure  or  suction  brought  about 
in  these  vessels  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  renders  this  vessel  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
entrance  of  air  if  wounded.  Such  a  bubble  of  air  may  prove  fatal  by  embarrassing 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  by  obstructing  a  branch  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
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Owing  to  its  position  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  its  larger  calibre  and  its  weaker 
s»  it  is  subject  to  rupture  in  accidents  to  the  upper  extremity  and  to  wound  in 
axillary  operations,  since,  in  the  latter,  the  axilla  is  invaded  through  its  floor. 

The  Axillary  Lymphatics. — The  lymph-nodes  of  the  axilla  (Fig. 
30),  with  their  afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  though  seemingly  distrib- 
uted indiscriminately  throughotit  the  areolar  tissue  and  fat  of  the 
space,  are  arranged  in  rather  definite  groups.  These  nodes  receive  as 
their  afferent  vessels  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  of  the  dorsal  surface 
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of  the  thorax  and  the  scaf)ular  region »  and  of  the  lateral  and  ventral 
surfaces  of  the  thorax  including  the  mammary  gland  and  the  part  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  above  the  umbilicus.  The  lymph  is  passed  on 
from  them,  through  vessels  that  converge  at  the  apex  of  the  space  to. 
usually,  a  single  trunk,  the  subclaiian  trunk,  which,  from  its  origin 
opposite  the  first  intercostal  space,  passes  upward  over  the  subclavian 
vein  either  to  join  the  jugular  l>^my>h-tnmk  and  thus  to  form,  on  the 
right  side,  the  right  l>miphatic  duct,  or  to  empty  independently  into 
the  termination  of  the  right  subclavian  vein;  on  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
the  subclavian  trunk  terminates  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  external,  or  brachial  or  humeral  group  of  lymph-nodes,  situated 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  vein  chiefly,  but  partly  beneath  it, 
receives  the  hmph- vessels  of  the  arm,  except  such  as  accompany  the 
cephalic  vein  (Fig  30). 
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The  anterior  thoracic  or  pectoral  group  consists  of  two  or  three 
(upper)  nodes  which  rest  upon  the  second  and  third  intercostal  spaces 
in  relation  with  the  long  thoracic  artery,  and  several  other  (lower)  nodes, 
also  in  relation  with  the  same  artery,  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces. 
They  receive  the  vessels  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest- 
wall  and  the  mamma,  and  of  the  supra-umbilical  region  of  the  abdominal 
wall  (Fig.  30). 

The  intermediate  or  central  group*  embedded  in  the  areolar  tissue 
and  approaching  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  receives  vessels  from  all  the 
other  groups  except  the  subclavicular  (vide  infra) ,  to  which  it  sends  its 
efferent  vessels. 

The  subscapular  or  posterior  nodes,  seated  along  the  subscapular 
artery  in  relation  with  the  posterior  axillary  wall,  receive  the  lymph- 
vessels  of  the  scapular  region  and  of  the  dorsal  thoracic  wall. 

The  subclavicular  group  of  nodes,  at  the  apex  of  the  axilla,  receives 
the  efferent  vessels  of  all  the  other  grouj)s  as  its  affcrents,  its  own  efler- 
ents  converging  as  noted  above,  to  form  the  subclavian  lymph-trunk. 
Some  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  external  group  of  nodes  pass  by  the 
subclavicular  group  to  connect  with  the  lower  cervical  nodes. 

As  any  septic  material,  as  from  an  abscess,  a  poisoned  wound  or  a  malignant 
growth,  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  temporarily  arrested  by  the  nodes  to 
which  the  vessels  lead,  the  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  such  nodes  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  is  evidence  of  a  septic  process  in  the  region  drained  by  the  vessels 
in  question.  Thus,  in  a  mammary  abscess  or  carcinoma,  the  axillary  nodes  first 
involved  are  those  of  the  anterior  pectoral  group,  followed  by  signs  of  irritation  in 
the  central  and  then  in  the  subclavicular  groups,  and  even  in  the  lower  cervical  nodes. 
Owing  to  this  disposition  of  the  lymph- vessels  it  is  important  to  extirpate  all  the 
axillary  nodes  and  in  some  cases  the  lower  cervical  nodes  when  a  cancer  of  the  breast 
is  removed.  As  indicated  on  page  30  the  axillary  lymph-nodes  are  not  palpable  when 
normal. 

THE   REGION   OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  deltoid  muscle 
supported  by  the  head  and  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

The  rotundity  of  the  shoulder  bears  an  important  relation  to  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  this  region  and  in  case  of  suspected  injury  or  disease  of  this  pjirt  comparison 
should  always  be  made  with  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  side.  The  normal  contour 
may  be  lost  on  account  of  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  owing  to  disease  of  or  injury 
to  its  nerve,  the  circumflex;  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus;  to  impacted 
fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  in  the  cMerly,  resulting  in  slight 
flattening  of  the  shoulder;  to  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  in  the 
infant  or  adolescent,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  forming  a  projection;  and 
to  tumors— sarcoma  or  cnchonciroma — of  the  humerus. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  and  its  relation  to  the  great 
pectoral  (Fig.  18)  are  easily  recognized,  and,  especially  when  the  muscle 
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IS  in  action,  its  points  of  origin  and  insertion  also.  Above  the  middle  of 
the  muscle,  may  be  felt  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  and  its 
articulation  in  front  and  within  with  the  clavicle.  Just  external  to  the 
acromion,  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  may  be  felt  when  the 
arm  is  placed  beside  the  trunk,  hut  it  recedes  under  the  acromion  when 
the  arm  is  elevated;  by  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  in  front  of  the 
great  tuberosity*  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  bicipital  groove  may  be 
obscurely  palpated  as  the  arm  is  slightly  rotated. 

The  outer  extremity  of  the  acromion  process  may  be  utilized  as  a  point  from 
ch  to  measure  the  distance  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  delcnninc 
rtening  in  case  of  suspected  fracture, 

DISSECTION. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — Since  the  deltoid  was  exposed  in  part 
in  the  dissection  of  the  back,  there  remains  but  a  small  portion  to  be 
denuded.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  skin  and  the  exposure  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  the  cutaneous  nerves  should  be  souj^ht.  Descending  over 
the  acromion  to  the  sknn  covering  the  deltoid  will  be  found  prolonga- 
tions of  the  acromial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  (Fig.  40 )♦  and 
perforating  the  muscle,  rather  low,  are  cutaneous  filaments  from  the 
muscular  branches  of  the  circumflex  ner\'e,  while  the  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  same  nerve  will  be  found  curving  around  the  posterior  border  of 
the  muscle,  usually  in  several  strands,  to  terminate  in  the  skin  over  it 
(Fig,  46).  These  should  be  isolated  and  the  superficial  fascia  should  be 
removed. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — The  deep  or  deltoid  fascia,  a  portion  of  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  arm,  is  only  noteworthy  as  being  rather  more  dense 
and  ajx>neurotic  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same  structure.  It  may  now 
be  removed  in  order  to  ex]jose  the  deltoid  muscle,  this  being  best  accom- 
plished by  working  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  bundles. 

The  Deltoid  Muscle  (Fig,  31).— Origint  the  outer  third  of  the 
ventral  border  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process  and  the  lower  border 
of  the  sj)ine  of  the  scaj>ula;  insertioni  the  deltoid  tubercle  of  the  humerus; 
nerve*supp1y«  througli  the  circumflex  nervx*  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves;  actJon«  abduction  of  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  (fiuther 
abduction  necessitating  the  rotation  of  the  scapula). 

The  general  characters,  including  the  coarse  striation,  and  the  origin 
of  the  fibres  of  (he  acromial  portion  from  three  or  four  parallel  tendinous 
septa  attached  above  to  the  acromion,  and  their  insertion  into  two  or 
three  similar  but  alternating  tendons  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mtiscle. 
havdng  been  noted,  the  muscle  may  be  reflected.  This  should  be  done 
by  prolonging  the  transverse  incision  previously  made  into  the  posterior 
border,  and  carefully  turning  otitward  the  distal  portion,  thus  exposing 
the  subjacent  stmctures.  including  the  subdeltoid  bursa,  and  the  tet- 
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minations  of  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  posterior  circumflex  artery 
(Fig.  15).   Directions  were  given  for  the  care  of  these  structures  on  p.  23. 

Reference  has  been  made  (p.  47)  to  the  relation  of  wasting  of  the  deltoid  to 
injury  or  disease  of  its  nerve. 


IX>1toid,  spinal  portion 


Dolloid* 
acromial  i)artian 


erno-clcido-mastoid 


llavide 


Pcct oralis  major 


Deltoid, 
cUvkular  portion 


Fig.  31. — Deltoid  muscle  viewed  (mm  side. 


The  subdeltoid  bursa  (Fig.  32),  between  the  deltoid  and  the  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  should  be  examined  by  noting  first  its  size, 
while  still  intact,  and  then  by  incision  and  exploration  of  its  cavity  with 
the  finger.    It  sometimes  extends  inward  beneath  the  acromion  process. 

What  was  said  of  inflammation  of  the  subacromial  bursa  on  p.  23  in  reference 
to  its  confusion  with  synovitis  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  equally  applicable  to  bursitis 
of  the  subdeltoid  bursa:  in  the  bursal  inflammation,  however,  passive  abduction  of 
the  arm,  by  relaxing  the  deltoid,  is  the  position  of  greatest  comfort. 
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The  terniinations  of  the  circumflex  nerve  and  of  the  posterior  cir- 
cumflex arter>'  should  now  be  traced  (Fig.  15),  any  connective  tissue 
whidi  still  adherer  to  them  being  removed.  The  course  and  termination 
of  the  arter>^  were  described  on  p,  47* 

The  branches  of  the  circumflex  ncrv^e  (p.  47)  should  be  traced  respec- 
tively  to  the  deltoid,  the  skin  over  it,  the  teres  minor  and  the  shoulder- 
joint  (Fig.  15). 

The  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  lod^dng  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  bicej^s,  should  be  examined,  the  tendon  being  raised  and 
followed  to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  joint -capsule.  A  s^Tiovial 
sheath  is  prolonged  upon  the  tendon  from  the  capsule  of  the  joint  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  half  inch  (Fig.  52).  A  branch  of  the  anterior 
circumflex  artery  will  be  seen  to  ascend  in  the  groove  to  enter  the  joint. 

Thc  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  l)icq>a,  arising  from  the  scapula  above  the 
glenoid  cavity*  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  shoulder-joint.  Passing  through 
the  capsule,  but  not  through  the  joint-cavity  proper,  since  it  is  invested  by  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  it  server  as  an  elajjtic  hgament  of  this  joint,  contrib- 
uting to  the  security  of  the  articulation  against  upward  dislocation.  Thecitis  of  the 
tendon  (inflammation  of  its  sheath),  being  attended  isith  much  pain  upon  motion, 
may  simuUte  ^novitis  of  the  joint. 

The  Acromio-Clavicular  Joint  (Fig,  52),  — The  articular  sur- 
faces involved  in  this  arthrodial  joint  are  the  outer  end  of  ihe  clavicle 
and  the  inner  border  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The  lig- 
aments arc  the  superior  and  injerior  acromio-clavictdar,  continuous  with 
each  other  to  form  a  capsule,  and  the  interariicular  disk  (Fig.  33). 
The  latter  sometimes  completely  diWdes  the  jnint*cavity;  more  com- 
monly it  divides  it  incompletely;  and  sometimes  it  is  absent.  The  blood- 
supply  is  from  the  suprascapular  art.er>\  The  range  of  motion  is  limited 
but  very  important,  supplc-mcnting  that  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  superior  ligament  should  be  incised,  when  the  interior  of  the 
joint  may  be  examined.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  capsule  should  not 
be  disturbed  at  present. 

The  supplementary  ligament,  the  coracoK:lavicular  (Fig.  52),  con- 
tributes ver>'  materially  to  the  strength  of  this  articulation.  It  consists 
of  the  canoid  Hgameni  (Fig.  32),  a  conical  band,  attached  by  its  ajjex 
to  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process  and  by  its  base,  directed  upward,  to 
the  conoid  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  a  line 
passing  inward  from  this  tubercle;  and  of  the  trapezoid  ligament  (Fig.  34), 
a  quadrilateral  band  sittiated  externally  to  the  conoid,  attached  below 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  coracoid  process  and  above  to  the  oblique 
line  of  the  clavicle.  These  should  be  examined  as  well  as  the  present 
stage  of  the  dissection  will  permit.  After  or  during  the  course  of  the 
dissection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  disarticulation  of  the  acromion 
process  from  the  cla\ide  may  be  completed;  this  wU  d<em<at\sXx'2wNfc ^Ca^ 


^^itf^ 
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The  acromion  may  also  be  dislocated  upward.    The  diflficulty  of  maintaining  the 
bones  in  iipposition  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  luxations. 

The  Shoulder-Joint  (Fig.  32). — The  articular  surfaces  involved 
in  this  articulation  are  the  sliallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapuJa  and 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  constituting  an  enarthrosis.  The  ligaments 
are  the  rim-like  glenoid  (Fig.  34)1  serving  to  deefjcn  the  glenoid  ca\Tty; 
the  capsulur  (Fig.  :ii),  connecting  the  margin  of  this  cavity  v\nth  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus;  the  transverse »  bridging  tlie  upper  end 
of  the  bicipital  groove  and  so  binding  down  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps; 
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7li9«  ^— The  right  shovtkler-jolnt.  postcro-lateral  aspect,    Th«  spine  of  the  scapulft  has  been  sawn 
through  and  the  acromion  disarticulated  from  the  clavide. 


and  the  coraco-humeral  (Fig,  33),  connecting  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
pmcess  with  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  intimately  con- 
nected i^nth  the  capsvUe.  Supplemental  bands,  appearing  as  localized 
thickenings  of  the  upper,  the  lower  and  the  front  part  of  the  capsule, 
exist  as  the  gleno-humeral  ligaments.  Of  these,  the  stiperior  gleno- 
Immeral  (Fig.  34),  seen  only  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule,  is 
attached  to  the  upf)er  inner  portion  of  the  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  to  the  lesser  htimcral  tuberosity;  the  middle  gleno-hutfteral  or  liga- 
tneni  of  Flood,  seen  u])on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ca^jsule^  is  an  iU-defe^s^ 
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band  connecting  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  lesstT  tuberosity;  while  the  infmor  glcno-humeral  or  ligament  of 
SchlemfH,  apparent  on  both  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  capsule, 
passes  from  the  lower  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  blood-supply  is  contributed  by  the  supra- 
scapular and  the  circumflex  artencs  (Fig.  i^).  The  nerve-supply  is 
{ram  the  suprascapular  and  drcumflex  nerves  (Fig*  15). 

The  relations  of  the  shouldcT-joint  to  surrounding  structures  should 

be  studied  after  having  exi^osed  the  joint  but  before  incising  its  capsule. 

(^bove  the  joint  will  be  seen  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  and 
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Fio.  34 —The  right  fthtiulder-jfittTit.  poftterQ-lMenil  view,  the  eaiTsuk  opened  and  reflected. 

the  coraco-acromial  ligament  (P'ig,  32)  passing  from  the  acroinion  to 
the  coraeoid  i>nKvss.  The  relation  of  the  deltoid  and  of  the  subdeltoid 
bursa  to  this  aspect  of  tlie  joint  has  been  indicated  (Fig.  32).  More 
intimately  related  to  the  capsule  is  the  suf)raspinatus  tendon. 

On  the  anterior  aspect  (jf  the  joints  is  the  subsca^mlaris  tendon, 
separated  from  the  cajisule  by  the  subscapular  bursa  (Fig.  32)^  the 
largest  and  most  constant  of  the  related  bursa*  and  the  one  most  usually 
in  communication  with  the  joint-cavity. 

On  the  inferior  aspect,  though  not  in  close  relation  except  in  extreme 
abduction,  is  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps. 

On  the  posterior  asf >ect,  above,  is  the  tendon  of  the  infraspinatus, 
not  infrequently  separated  from  the  capsule  by  the  infraspinatus  bursas 
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which  tisually  communicates  with  the  joint-cavity;  while  below  this, 
is  the  teres  minor  tendon. 

The  relations  of  nerves  and  vessels  have  been  sufl5ciently  indicated 
in  the  preceding  sections. 

After  the  removal  of  restraining  muscles  and  tendons  from  about  the 
joint  it  will  be  seen  that  the  head  of  the  himierus  still  remains  in  its 
place  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  though  the  capsular  ligament  is  seen  to  be 
lax  and  therefore  to  be  exercising  no  supporting  influence  upon  the  bone. 
If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  capsule,  admitting  air  to  its  cavity,  the 
head  of  the  humerus  drops  from  the  socket  or  may  be  easily  displaced, 
showing  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  the 
apposition  of  the  bones. 

The  redundancy  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  directly  related  to  the  wide  range 
of  motion  peculiar  to  this  joint,  this  redundancy  being  necessary  to  permit  of  the 
extended  movements  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  parts  of  the  capsule  become  tense  in  certain  positions  of  the  arm ;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  the  localized  thickenings  above  noted. 

The  capsule  of  the  joint  should  now  be  dissected,  the  first  step  being 
the  isolation  of  the  coraco-hiuneral  ligament  {vide  supra).  Beneath 
the  proximal  part  of  this  ligament  will  be  found  the  subcoracoid  bursa 
(Fig.  32).  An  incision  through  the  capsule  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  eversion  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  incision 
will  reveal  the  course  of  the  tendon  through  the  joint-cavity  and  its 
relation  to  the  synovial  membrane  which  ensheathes  it,  the  sheath 
(vagina  mucosa  intertubercularis)  being  prolonged  as  far  as  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  32).  Along  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon, 
on  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule,  will  be  seen  the  fold  of  synovial  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  superior  gleno-humeral  ligament.  The  blending 
of  the  tendon,  at  its  origin,  with  the  glenoid  ligament  should  be  noted. 
The  capsule  may  be  fiuther  incised  to  any  extent  necessary  to  permit  of 
thorough  inspection  of  its  deep  surface.  The  openings  of  the  subscapu- 
laris  and  infraspinatus  bursae  should  be  identified,  as  well  as  the  points 
of  entrance  of  the  articular  branches  of  the  suprascapular  and  circum- 
flex arteries. 

The  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces  should  be  noted  and  compared 
with  those  of  the  hip-joint  as  to  relative  depth  of  the  glenoid  and  ace- 
tabular cavities  and  rotimdity  of  humeral  and  femoral  heads. 

The  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  extensive  articulating  surface  of 
the  humerus  are  directly  related  to  the  relatively  wide  range  of  motion  of  the  upper 
extremity,  but  this  advantage  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  the 
security  of  the  joint.  Hence  the  shoulder-joint  is  far  more  liable  to  dislocation  than 
the  hip-joint  or  indeed  than  any  other  articulation. 

Dislocation  may  be  produced  by  either  direct  or  indirect  violence.  Owing  partly 
to  the  protection  afforded  against  upward  displacement  by  the  coraco-acromial  liga- 
ment, and  against  anterior  and  posterior  displacements  by  the  tx^wdoTvs»  vcv  \Ov<sX}vc>»w 
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rib  giving  rise  to  the  second  and  third  slips;  insertion,  the  vential  surface 
of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula ;  nerve-stipply«  the  long  or  posterior 
thoracic  nerve  ("external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell'*)  from  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves;  action,  (i)  to  steady  the  scapula  upon 
the  chest-wall  by  pulling  forward  upon  its  vertebral  border,  thus  oppos- 
ing the  rhomboids,  the  trapezius  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulse  in  order 
to  afford  the  scapulo-humeral  muscles  a  more  or  less  fixed  point  frxnn 
which  to  act,  and  (2),  to  rotate  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  outward 
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Pio.  36. — Dissection  of  thoracic  wall.  vhowiiiR  scrratus  m.-iKnub.  clavicle  has  been  removed  and 

scapula  drawn  outwanl. 


and  its  suixirior  an^jle  inward  in  efTorts  to  olcvalc  the  humerus  beyond 
the  ix)sition  of  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  thus  augmenting  the  action 
of  the  deltoid  and  the  supraspinatus. 

If  this  muscle  has  not  lx*en  cleaned,  its  covering  of  rather  dense  and 
intimately  adherent  deej)  fascia  should  now  Ixj  removed,  to  facilitate 
which,  the  muscle  should  Ixj  made  tense  by  carrving  the  scai)ula  well 
back.  The  long  thoracic  nerve  will  have  been  isolated  in  the  dissection 
of  the  axilla.  The  dissector  will  note  that  the  first  and  second  digitations 
are  inserted  into  the  sufxirior  angle  of  the  scai)ula,  the  third  and  fourth 
into  the  ventral  surface  of  the  vertebral  border  of  its  body  and  the 
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naining  fibres^  comprising  the  lowest  portion  of  the  muscle,  into  the 
inferior  angle. 

The  lowest  portion  of  the  muscle  is  the  most  powerful,  a  fact  related  to  its  func- 
tion in  assisting  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  raise  the  arm  {vide  supra).  It  will 
be  seen  readily  that  if  this  muscle  be  deprived  of  its  innerv^ation  by  injury  or  disease 
of  its  nerve,  the  long  thoracic,  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  deltoid  and  supra- 
spinalus  to  abduct  the  arm  will  result  in  the  rotation  of  the  scapula  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  t?ic  serratus  itself  would  rotate  it,  the  vertebral  border  .and 
especially  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone  being  made  to  project  in  a  wing -like  manner, 
the  condition  of  so-aiUcd  "winged  sciipula."  The  movements  of  the  arm  in  this 
condition  wotild  be  much  impaired, 

Ha%dng  coTni3leted  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  and  other  structures 
which  are  related  to  the  shoulder-girdle  and  to  its  connection  \Nith  the 
trunk  on  the  one  hand  and  the  arm  on  the  other,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  anatomical  and  clinical  relations  of  the  bones  composing  the 
shoulder-girdle  to  the  stnicturcs  in  question* 

The  Scapula. — The  relation  of  the  scapula  to  the  muscles  of  its  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces  constitutes  at  once  a  difficulty  in  the  palpation  of 
the  bone  (p.  n)  in  the  living  subject  and  a  protection  against  fracture. 
In  practising  palpation,  the  acromion  process  and  the  spine  are  the  most 
easily  recognized  parts.  The  coracoid  process  is  usually  to  be  felt  in 
the  infracla\ncular  fossa  (p.  29).  The  superior  angle  and  the  vertebral 
border  are  rendered  obvious  by  carrying  the  arm  across  the  front  of  the 
chest,  while  the  inferior  angle  and  the  lower  parts  of  both  vertebral  and 
axillary  borders  are  made  prominent  by  carrying  the  forearm  across  the 
back. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  are  relatively  infrequent  for  the  reason 
state<i  above.  Fracture  oj  the  acromion  process,  the  most  common  form 
of  fracture  of  the  scapula,  is  not  attended  v^4th  much  displacement  on 
account  of  its  dense  fascial  connections,  nor  is  crepitus  a  prominent 
feature  of  such  fracture  for  the  same  reason,  It  may  be  an  epiphyseal 
separation  if  occurring  prior  to  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-fifth  year. 
Fracture  of  tlte  coracoid  process  sometimes  occurs,  the  pectoralis  minor, 
the  sliort  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco-brachialis  not  producing 
much  displacement  on  aecoimt  of  the  strength  of  the  conoid  and  trape- 
zoid ligaments.  An  epiphyseal  separation  may  occiu"  here  liefore  the 
seventeenth  year.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  (Fig.  q),  the  smaller 
fragment  including  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  coracoid  process,  may  not 
be  marked  by  much  displacement  if  the  trajx^zoid  and  conoid  ligaments 
are  uninjured,  but  if  these  ligaments  be  torn,  the  resulting  downward 
displacement  of  the  head  of  the  scapula,  i.e.,  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
coracoid  process,  carr>nng  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  them,  simtilates 
a  downward  Itixation  of  the  shoulder- joint.  The  displacement  of  the 
coracoid  process,  however,  as  well  as  the  unaltered  relation  between 
the  humeral  head  and  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  preseiice  ol  cte^vX-o^  ^i3W^ 
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the  ease  of  reduction  serve  to  characterize  the  injury  as  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula.  Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  obscure 
as  to  its  signs,  since  the  muscles  tend  to  prevent  displacement  and  the 
dense  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  fasciae  tend  to  prevent  the  leakage 
of  effused  blood  toward  the  surface,  thus  obscuring  what  is  often  an 
important  confirmatory  sign  of  fractim*,  ecchymosis.  Crepitus  may 
often  be  elicited  by  placing  one  hand  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scap- 
ula to  fix  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  while  an  assistant  moves  the 
patient's  arm  to  bring  about  motion  in  the  upper  fragment. 

Disease  of  the  scapula,  consisting  of  tumors  of  various  kinds,  may 
necessitate  the  removal  of  this  bone.  Reference  to  the  preceding  pages 
and  to  Figs.  14,  15,  27,  and  33  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  structures  to 
be  divided  in  such  an  operation. 

The  Clavicle. — Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  of  more  common  occur- 
rence than  those  of  any  other  bone  in  the  body  by  reason  of  its  slender- 
ness,  of  its  exposed  position  and  of  its  being  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain  connecting  the  upper  limb  with  the  trunk.  Fractures  due  to 
direct  violence  are  usually  transverse  and  may  occiu*  at  any  part  of  the 
bone;  those  caused  by  indirect  violence  are  nearly  always  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  middle  third  because  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  articulated 
bone,  that  is  to  say,  the  connection  of  the  outer  third  of  the  bone  with 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  the  trapezoid  and  conoid  ligaments 
(Fig.  32)  and  with  the  acromion  process  is  so  intimate  as  to  make  it 
** almost  a  part  of  the  scapula**  (Treves).  The  line  of  fracture  is  oblique 
in  direction,  a  condition  which  favors  displacement  of  the  fragments. 
The  displacement  is  almost  entirely  found  in  the  outer  fragment,  which 
is  displaced  (i)  downward,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  shoulder  and  to 
the  action  of  the  pectoralis  minor  pulling  upon  the  scapula,  and  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  the  lowest  fibres  of  the  greater  pectoral  pulling  upon 
the  htmierus;  (2)  inward,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  pectorals  and 
the  latissimus  dorsi  pulling  upon  the  scapula  and  the  humerus  and  that 
of  the  spino-scapular  muscles,  the  levator  anguli  scaj)ul£c  and  the  rhom- 
boidei;  (3)  backward — as  regards  the  inner  end  of  tlie  outer  fragment — due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  shoulder  by  the  action  of  the  scrratus  anterior 
upon  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  aided  by  the  two  jxjctorals. 
If  the  line  of  fracture  be  within  the  limits  of  attachment  of  the  sub- 
clavius,  this  muscle  will  aid  in  the  downward  and  inward  traction  upon 
the  outer  fragment.  The  inner  fragment  is  displaced  but  slightly,  being 
pulled  upward  by  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid.  If  the  fracture  be  of  the 
outer  third  of  the  bone,  displacement  to  any  considerable  degree  is 
prevented  by  the  coraco-clavicular  and  acromio-clavicular  ligaments. 

Greenstick  fracture  is  seen  more  frequently  in  the  cla\ncle  than  in 
any  other  bone  and  is  often  of  such  slight  degree  or  produces  so  little 
deformity  as  to  escape  recognition,  the  obscurity  of  the  signs  being 
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accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  injury  occurs  in  infants  and  young 
children. 

The  relations  of  the  clavicle  are  of  particular  interest  in  connection 
^Hth  splinkred  Jractures  of  this  bone  as  well  as  ^nth  its  partial  or  com- 
pleie  exciswn  or  resection.  Beneath  the  outer  part  of  the  middle  third, 
as  will  have  bt^*n  noted,  are  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus* 
while  in  close  proximity  is  the  acromial  thoracic  artery,  and  beneath  the 
inner  and  middle  thirds  are  the  innominate  artery  and  vein,  the  left 
common  carotid  artery  (on  the  left  side),  the  subclavian  vein,  the  in- 
ternal mammary  and  suprascapular  arteries,  the  vagus  and  phrenic 
nerves,  the  apex  of  the  lung  and  the  pleura,  any  one  or  more  of  which 
structures  may  be  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  bone  or  in  the  operation 
of  resection. 

The  disarticulation  of  the  upper  extremity  from  the  trunk  may  now 
be  completed  by  dividing  the  muscles  still  attached  to  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula.  This  disanicul  ation  is  not ,  at  this  stage,  necessary, 
however,  nor  is  it  altogether  desirable,  since  it  is  rather  more  convenient 
to  dissect  at  least  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  while  the  member 
is  still  attached  to  the  trunk. 

THE   UPPER  ARM. 

The  Humerus. — Briefly  re\iewing  this  bone  the  dissector  wH  11  note  its 
up|>er  extremity  (Fig.  37)  as  presenting  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities 
with  their  respective  areas  for  muscular  attachment,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  marked  off  from  the  tuberosities  by  the  Qnatomical  neck.  At  the 
lower  extremity  he  will  note  a  large  articular  surface,  the  trochlea,  for 
the  greater  sigmoid  ca\ity  of  the  ulna,  with  the  cormioid  fossa  (Fig.  37) 
above  it  in  front  and  the  olecranon  jossa  (Fig.  ^^)  above  it  behind;  the 
smaller  convex  articular  surface,  the  capiiellum,  for  the  head  of  the 
radius;  the  larger  inner  condyle  (medial  epicondyle)  and  the  snaallcr 
cmter  condyle  (lateral  epicondyle).  The  shaft  will  be  seen  to  have  three 
borders  separating  three  surfaces.  The  anterior  border ^  beginning  at  the 
front  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  constitutes  at  first  the  outer  lip  (pectoral 
ridge)  of  the  bictfntal  groove  and  ends  below  between  the  capitcllum 
and  the  trochlea,  llie  external  border  begins  at  the  back  of  the  greater 
tuberosity  and  ends  below  at  the  outer  condyle  as  the  external  supra- 
condylar ridge,  while  the  internal  harder,  starting  above  near  the  inner 
lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  becomes  continuous  below  with  the  internal 
supracottdylar  ridge.  The  outer  surface,  presenting  slightly  above  its 
centre  the  deltoid  emifience,  the  inner  surface,  showing  the  bicipital 
groove  above,  and  tlie  posterior  surface  w^ith  its  broad  spiral  groove  con- 
taining the  smaller  musaih-spiral  groove,  as  well  as  the  muscular  areas 
of  these  surfaces,  should  receive  due  attention. 
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THC  SURFACE  ANATOIHV. 

The  shaft  of  the  humerus  may  be  palpated  by  placing  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  one  hand  respectively  on  the  outer  and 
inner  asi:)ects  of  the  arm,  nearer  the  dorsal  surface  than  the  ventral. 
Following  the  shaft  of  the  bone  to  its  lower  extremity  it  is  found  to 
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become  ^ider,  the  increase  in  width  being  indicated  by  the  Inner  and 
outer  condylar  ridges,  which  terminate  below  at  the  inner  and  outer 
condyles*  Between  these  prominences,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
elbow,  the  olecranon  process  is  palpable. 

The  swell  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  is  found  on  the  front  of  the  arm 
(Fig,  3q).     Palpating  this  muscular  mass  in  the  living  sa\i\e^>  ^\n}cv 
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the  forearm  voluntarily  semiflexed,  the  thumb  and  fingers  placed  as 
indicated  above,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  biceps  will  be  felt  crossing 
the  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  and,  passing  from  the  inner  border  of  the 
tendon,  the  bicipital  fascia  (Pig.  4O  ^s  distinctly  palpable  as  a  tense 
band.  Insinuating  the  tip  of  the  index-finger  under  the  inner  border 
of  this  fascia  at  its  point  of  divergence  from  the  tendon,  the  pulsations 
of  the  brachial  artery  may  be  felt.  Immediately  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery  the  median  nerve  may  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger,  the  nerve 
being  identified  with  certainty  by  the  tingling  sensation  in  the  fingers 
occasioned,  in  the  living  subject,  by  pressure  upon  it  by  the  palpating 
finger.  Palpating  the  upper  extremity  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps — in 
the  living  subject — the  arm  being  held  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  the 
forearm  flexed,  the  division  of  the  biceps  into  its  two  heads  may  be 
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made  out,  this  division,  as  well  as  the  short  tendon,  becoming  more 
evident  when  the  palpating  fingers  are  carried  uj)ward  to  the  border 
of  the  great  pectoral,  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  disappearing  under 
that  muscle. 

Along  the  outer  aspect  of  the  arm  will  be  seen  the  outer  bicipital 
furrow  (Fig.  45),  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  the  biceps  and 
the  triceps.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  furrow,  at  approximately  the 
middle  of  the  humeral  shaft,  is  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  The  furrow  is 
accentuated  by  forcible  voluntary  flexion  of  the  foreann.  The  cephalic 
vein  (Fig.  40)  occupies  this  depression  and  is  sometimes  \nsible  through 
the  integument.  The  upper  and  lower  external  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are  also  found  here. 

Along  the  inner  side  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  is  the  inner  bicipital 
or  brachial  furrow,  most  obvious  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  an  angle 
of  135  degrees.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  arm  this  surface  groove  passes 
back  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  floor  of 
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the  axillary  space.  The  coraco-brachialis  cannot  be  differentiated  from 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  30) ;  its  insertion  is  opposite  that  of 
the  deltoid.  The  inner  furrow  contains  a  large  superficial  vein,  the 
basilic,  as  well  as  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  The  fieshy  mass  behind 
the  furrow  is  the  triceps. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  is  the  belly  of  the  triceps,  tapering 
below  into  its  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process  of 
the  ulna.  With  the  arm  abducted  and  the  forearm  in  voluntary  exten- 
sion, the  long  or  scapular  head  of  the  triceps  (Fig.  45)  forms  a  tense 
ridge  leading  from  the  arm  to  the  scapula. 

DISSECTION. 

A  transverse  incision  should  be  made  across  the  front  of  the  elbow 
from  condyle  to  condyle,  and  a  median  longitudinal  incision,  terminating 
below  at  the  transverse  one.  The  skin-flaps  should  be  dissected  from 
the  median  incision  toward  either  side  of  the  arm,  the  dorsal  surface 
not  being  denuded  at  this  stage.  The  forearm  should  be  in  the  position 
of  extension,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  preserve  the  cutaneous 
nerve  filaments  by  keeping  the  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel  close  to  the 
skin.    This  exposes  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — This  structure  is  seen  to  be  a  rather 
loose-meshed  cellulo-fatty  layer,  its  thickness  varying  according  to  the 
subject.  Any  small  cutaneous  veins  encountered  may  be  disregarded. 
The  basilic  vein,  a  large  superficial  trunk,  appears  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  biceps  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  while  the  cephalic  vein  is  seen 
on  its  outer  side.  The  nerves  are  cutaneous  branches  of  the  internal 
cutaneous,  and  the  upper  and  lower  external  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
musculo-spiral.  To  discover  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve  look  for  the  trunk  of  the  latter  (Fig.  40)  along  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  arm,  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  fascia.  Slight  traction 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  where  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  arilla  will  facilitate  its  recognition.  The  trunk  may  then 
be  picked  up  at  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  when  the  small  branches 
will  become  evident.  The  upper  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  will  be  found  perforating  the  deep  fascia  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  arm  a  short  distance  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  (Fig.  40). 
Several  inches  below  this,  one  or  several  branches  of  the  lower  external 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  pierce  the  deep  fascia,  the  trunk 
of  this  nerve  continuing  to  the  forearm.  In  searching  for  these  cutaneous 
nerves,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  filaments  of  such  size  as  to  be  macro- 
scopically  recognizable  usually  lie  directly  upon  the  deep  fascia. 

The  dissection  of  the  skin-flaps  may  now  be  continued  so  as  to  expose 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm.  If  the  upper  extremity  has  not  been 
detached  from  the  trunk,  the  posterior  siuf ace  may  be  retvdcied  -mot^ 
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terior  surfaces  of  the  arm.  Associated  with  it,  or  sometimes  running 
separatelyi  is  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  or  third  inter- 
costal nen-e  (Fig.  27). 

The  isolation  of  these  various  cutaneous  nerves  necessarily  mutilates 
the  superficial  fascia  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  its  removal  as  a  con- 
tinous  layer  impossible.  Its  remnants— but  not  the  ner\*cs  and  veins — 
should  now  be  cleared  away  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  deep  fascia. 

The  IcMKcness  of  the  su|>crficial  fascia  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  and  its 
freedom  from  superficial  veins  of  imp<jrtance  explain  its  frequent  selection  as  a  site 
for  the  adnninistration  of  remedies  hviiodcnnalicany. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — ^After  noting  the  general  features  of  the  deep 
fascia  and  the  close  investment  it  forms  for  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  the 
dissector  should  incise  it  longitudinally  over  the  belly  of  the  biceps  and 
reflect,  chiefly  by  blunt  dissection,  a  flap  to\^*ard  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm.  In  doing  this  the  biceps  will  be  exix)sed-  and  then  the  brachial 
artery  with  its  actxjnipanying  veins  and  the  closely  associated  median 
ner\^e.  Proceeding  cautiously  a  liulo  farther  inward— still  by  blunt 
dissection — the  internal  intermuscular  septum  \^^ll  be  encoimtered  as 
a  reflection  of  the  deep  fasria  which  is  attached  to  the  inner  condylar 
ridge  of  the  humerus  and  which  intervenes  between  the  anterior  muscles, 
the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  posteriorly  situated  triceps. 
As  will  be  seen  later,  this  septum  is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  ner\^e,  the 
inferior  profujida  artery  and  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna 
artery. 

Reflecting  now  an  outrr  flap  of  the  deep  fascia  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  external  intermuscular  septum  will  be  revealed  as  a  process  of  deep 
fascia  attached  to  the  external  condylar  ridge  of  the  humerus.  Separat- 
ing the  triceps  from  the  biceps,  the  bmchialis  amicus  and  the  brachio- 
radiaiis,  the  septum  is  seen  to  be  perforated  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  su|>erior  profunda  artery.  The 
outer  flap  of  fascia  may  now  be  replaced,  as  ftirtlier  consideration  of 
these  structiu"es  is  to  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

The  Inner  Aspect  of  the  Arm. — ^Above  the  lower  third  of  the 
arm  the  basilic  vein  \\ill  be  seen  (Fig.  40);  traced  upward  it  mil  be 
found  to  unite  with  the  two  venic  comites  of  the  brachial  artery  just 
below  the  axilla  to  form  the  axillary  vein.  This  basilic  vein  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  lying  superficially  to  the  deep  fascia, 
the  point  at  which  it  usually  perforates  the  fascia  to  gain  a  deeper  posi- 
tion being  at  the  upfx?r  extremity  of  the  lower  third  of  the  arm.  Its 
origin  is  by  the  confluence  of  the  median  basilic  and  the  common  ulnar 
veins  (Fig.  40).  It  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  largest  superficial  vein 
of  the  upper  extremity  in  point  of  calibre. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  and  Inferior  Profunda  Artery, — These  two  stnict- 
tuies,  bearing  each  other  close  company,  are  found  in  front  of  the  intjet- 
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behind  the  septum  and  the  artery  and  nerve  should  be  traced  toward 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  artery 
ramifies  behind  that  prominence,  while  the  nerve  passes  through  the 
interval  between  the  inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon  to  pursue  its 
further  coiu-se  in  the  forearm  (p.  113).  Upon  reaching  this  interval 
the  dissector  should  encounter  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery, 
a  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  which  ascends  through  this  space  to  ramify 
behind  the  inner  condyle.  ^ 

The  anastomotica  magna  artery,  lying  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  inner  intermuscular  septum,  will  be  easily  recognized  although 
usually  somewhat  masked  by  areolar  and  fatty  tissue.  It  should  be 
cleared  of  connective  tissue  and  traced  from  its  origin  from  the  brachial 
tirtcry  at  a  point  about  two  inches  above  the  elbow  to  its  bifurcation, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  branches  of  bifurcation,  the  deep 
or  posterior  branch,  pierces  the  intermuscular  septum  to  join  with  the 
inferior  profunda  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  behind  the  inner 
condyle,  while  the  superficial  branch  anastomoses  in  front  of  the  condyle 
with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  Median  Nerve. — This  nerve,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  indi- 
cated (p.  49)  and  the  course  and  distribution  of  which  in  the  forearm 
and  hand  will  be  noted  later,  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  brachial 
artery.  Lying  upon  the  outer  side  of  this  vessel  above,  it  crosses  its 
course  at  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  usually  passing  over  but  occa- 
sionally under  the  artery,  to  gain  a  position  upon  its  inner  aspect.  The 
dissector  will  find  the  nerve  rather  closely  associated  with  the  vessels, 
being  enclosed  with  them  in  a  sort  of  sheath  of  areolar  connective  tissue. 
In  removing  this  tissue  one  may  encounter  one  or  more  connecting 
nerve-trunks  or  strands,  for,  though  the  median  nerve  distributes  no 
branches  in  the  arm,  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  its  fibre-bundles 
have  joined  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  which  latter  they  accompany 
for  a  variable  distance,  sometimes  leaving  it  just  prior  to  its  perforating 
the  coraco-brachialis,  sometimes  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  perforating  that 
muscle,  and  again  not  until  the  perforation  is  completed,  to  rejoin  the 
parent  median  trunk.  In  such  case  the  median  nerve  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  acquired  a  bundle  of  fibres  from  the  musculo- 
cutaneous, which  bundle  may  or  may  not  pierce  the  coraco-brachialis 
wholly  or  in  part. 

The  Brachial  Artery  (Fig.  41). — The  position  of  this  vessel  will  be 
indicated  by  its  surface  line,  i.e.,  a  Une  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle  or  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
floor  of  the  axillary  space  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the 
arm  being  abducted  to  such  extent  as  to  form  a  right  angle  wath  the 
trunk.  Its  course  is  therefore  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  and  the 
coraco-brachialis,  which  muscles  are  for  this  reason  called  the  muscles 
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of  reference.  Followed  upward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tendons  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  the  artery  is  seen  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  axillary  artery,  being  the  continuation  of  that  vessel,  while  it  termi- 
nates by  bifurcating,  in  the  antecubital  fossa,  into  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries.  Variations  of  this  arrangement  may  occur.  Instead  of  the 
bifurcation  in  the  antecubital  fossa,  there  may  be  a  high  bifurcation  of 
the  brachial,  which  may  occur  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  axilla  or  in 
the  axilla,  or  further  down  the  arm.  In  such  case,  two  large  arterial 
trunks  will  be  found  in  the  arm  instead  of  one,  one  of  which  represents 
the  brachial,  giving  off  the  branches  usually  arising  from  that  vessel, 
while  the  other  represents  the  radial  or  the  ulnar. 

The  brachial  artery  should  be  divested  of  its  investing  connective 
tissue,  due  care  being  exercised  to  preserve  its  branches,  as  well  as  the 
venae  comites  or  accompanying  veins. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  are  the  superior  profunda  (Fig.  42), 
which  accompanies  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  spirally  arotmd  the  posterior 
and  outer  aspects  of  the  arm ;  the  nutrient,  which  supplies  the  humeruSi, 
entering  this  bone  on  its  anterior  aspect  about  opposite  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid;  the  inferior  profunda  and  the  anastomotica  magna,  the 
origin  and  coiu-ses  of  which  have  been  indicated  above;  and  some 
unnamed  muscular  branches.  These  various  branches  should  be  isolated 
and  cleaned,  the  nutrient  being  followed  to  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  bone;  the  superior  profunda,  at  this  stage,  may  be  followed  for  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  its  course. 

The  relations  of  the  brachial  artery  (Fig.  42)  should  be  carefully 
noted  now  that  the  student  has  completed  its  dissection.  Note  first 
that  it  passes  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps  in  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  then  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps,  resting  upon  the  brachialis  anticus,  to 
cross  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint  in  close  relation  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  biceps  tendon,  in  which  latter  relation  it  lies  under  the  bicipital 
fascia.    Behind  the  upper  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  artery  is  the  triceps. 

On  account  of  this  relation  of  the  triceps  it  is  desirable  in  operation  uix)n  the 
artery  to  support  the  elbow  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
arm  free,  since  otherwise  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  triceps  is  pushed  forward  and  so  dis- 
turbs the  natural  relations  of  the  parts. 

The  median  nerve  is  external  to  the  artery  above,  and  internal  below, 
the  nerve  crossing  the  vessel  superficially  usually,  though  sometimes 
passing  under  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  ulnar  nerve  and  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  are  internal  to  the  vessel,  the  relation  being 
rather  close  above  but  more  remote  below,  their  course  diverging  from 
that  of  the  artery. 

The  venae  comites  or  accompanying  veins  of  the  brachial  artery  are 
usually  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of  the  artery.    The  dissector 
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arrangement  of  these  veins  is  subject  to  variation.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  single  vein;  again,  the  two  may  imite  at  some  point  below  the 
axilla  to  form  a  single  trunk  which  then  joins  the  basilic;  or  the  union  of 
one  or  both  with  the  basilic  may  occiir  earlier  or  later  than  usual. 

The  Outer  Aspect  op  the  Arm. — Reflecting  again  the  outer  flap 
of  deep  fascia  already  dissected,  the  dissector  will  note  the  external 
intermuscular  septum  and  its  attachment  to  the  outer  condylar  ridge 
of  the  humerus.  At  the  upper  part  of  this  septimi  a  large  nerve-trunk 
perforates  it,  the  musculo-spiral,  accompanied  by  an  artery,  the  anterior 
terminal  branch  of  the  superior  profunda. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  may  be  difficult  to  discover  at  first,  appear- 
ing as  a  faintly  defined  band  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  membrane. 
It  should  be  picked  up  with  forceps  and  traced  downward  through  the 
interval  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  brachio-radialis  muscles 
(Fig.  42),  the  muscles  being  cautiously  pushed  apart  for  the  purpose. 
The  dissection  of  this  nerve  should  be  done  with  due  regard  for  the  ar- 
teries of  this  region.  The  nerve  in  this  intermuscular  interval  divides  into 
its  two  terminal  trunks,  the  radial  nerve  (the  more  externally  situated 
trunk)  and  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve.  In  this  situation  the  nerve 
also  gives  muscular  branches  to  the  brachialis  anticus  and  to  the  brachio- 
radialis.  The  radial  and  the  posterior  interosseous  nerves  will  be  further 
studied  in  the  dissection  of  the  forearm. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  artery,  found  in  this 
intermuscular  si)acc,  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  radial  branch  of 
the  radial  artcr>',  which  ascends  from  the  forearm.  This  anastomosis 
constitutes  the  circulation  in  front  of  the  outer  condyle  and  is  demon- 
strable only  in  highly  successful  injections,  quite  commonly  being  absent 
in  the  ordinary  dissecting-room  material. 

That  i>art  of  the  brachialis  anticus  (Fig.  52)  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  brachio-radialis  should  now  be  examined  to  bring  to  light  the  cuta- 
neous branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  52),  which  emerges 
from  beneath  the  outer  border  of  the  bicej^s  at  its  lower  part  to  pursue 
its  course  to  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm.  Turning  now  to  the  brachio- 
radialis  muscle  (Fig.  54),  its  attachment  to  the  upi)er  two  thirds  of  the 
outer  condylar  ridge  should  be  worked  out.  The  narrower  muscle  partly 
overlapixxi  by  it.  and  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  third  of  the  ridge 
(Fip-  55).  is  the  long  radial  extensor  of  the  yrrist.  Passing  above  the 
limits  of  the  condylar  ridge,  the  dissector  will  note  a  whitish  line  passing 
up  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  which  indicates  the  outer  limit  of  the 
origin  oi  the  brachialis  anticus  (Fig.  44)  and  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
insertion  of  the  triceps.  The  insc^rtion  of  the  deltoid  and  further  up  and 
more  anteriorly  that  of  the  great  i)ectoral  should  be  examined. 

The  Anterior  Aspect  of  the  Arm. — The  muscles  on  this  surface 
of  the  arm  will  have  been  partially  cleaned  in  dissecting  the  structures 
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tuberosity;  action,  primarily  flexion,  secondarily  supination  of  the 
forearm;  nerve-supply,  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  through 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  Variations  in  the  biceps  are  met  with, 
consisting  in  the  absence  of  the  long  head,  or,  more  frequently,  the 
presence  of  additional  heads,  an  example  of  the  latter  being  shown  in 
Fig-  43,  where  a  third  head  arises  from  the  humerus  between  the  inser- 
tions of  the  deltoid  and  the  coraco-brachialis,  a  variant  form  which  is 
said  to  occiir  once  in  ten  cases. 

The  long  head  may  be  followed  to  its  origin.  The  relation  of  the 
long  tendon  to  the  shoulder- joint  has  been  demonstrated  (Fig.  34).  Its 
relation  to  the  bicipital  groove  should  be  examined,  and  its  passage 
under  the  transverse  ligament  to  enter  that  groove  should  be  noted. 
As  stated  above,  this  tendon  within  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint 
receives  an  investment  of  synovial  membrane  which  shuts  it  out  from 
the  synovial  cavity,  this  synovial  sheath  being  prolonged  a  variable 
distance  along  the  bicipital  groove.  Raising  the  tendon  from  the  groove, 
one  may  find  an  arterial  twig  from  the  anterior  circumflex  passing  up 
to  the  joint.  The  very  close  relation  between  the  short  head  and  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle  should  be  noted.  The  tendon  of  insertion  can- 
not be  examined  in  toto  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection.  The  bicipital 
fascia,  continued  from  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  to  spread  out  fan- 
like into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  should  be  dissected  and  pre- 
served (Fig.  41)- 

The  belly  of  the  biceps  should  be  cautiously  separated  from  the 
underlying  structures  by  blunt  dissection,  beginning  at  the  outer  border, 
which  should  be  raised  gradually  and  cautiously  lest  the  underlying 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  be  injured.  After  having  worked  along  with 
the  scalpel  handle  until  the  nerve  is  recognized — usually  somewhat 
nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer  border  of  the  belly — the  inner  edge  of  the 
muscle  may  be  raised  and  detached  in  like  manner,  and  with  like  caution 
so  as  to  avoid  tearing  the  branch  or  branches  of  the  nerve  which  supply 
the  biceps.  The  muscle  should  be  elevated  upon  the  hand  to  demon- 
strate its  lack  of  connection  with  the  humerus.  Now  either  invert  the 
muscle  or  hold  it  aside  to  expose  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  and  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  belly  of  the  biceps  is  sometimes  partially  ruptured  by  excessive  muscular 
action,  a  condition  evidenced  by  a  transverse  groove  as  well  as  by  impairment  of  the 
function  of  the  muscle.  The  tendon  of  insertion  is  subject  to  sprain,  as  are  also  to  a 
less  degree  the  tendons  of  origin.  Inflammation  of  the  bursa  in  relation  with  the  tendon 
of  insertion  may  cause  great  pain  on  motion  and  consequent  interference  with  flexion 
and  supination  of  the  forearm.  The  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  thecitis. 

The  Musculo-Cutaneous  Nerve. — The  origin  of  this  nerve  is  given 
above.  The  trunk  of  the  nerve  followed  upward  will  be  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  coraco-brachialis,  which  it  perforates,  and  to  which  it  supplies 
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a  branch.  Followed  downward,  it  is  found  to  give  one  or  more  branches 
to  the  biceps  upon  its  deep  surface,  and  one  or  more  branches  to  the 
superficial  surface  of  the  btachialis  anticus.  The  cutaneous  division 
of  the  nerve  then  emerges  from  beneath  the  outer  border  of  the  biceps 
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Pio.  44. — Brachialis  anticus  and  supinator,  seen  from  in  front. 

just  above  the  elbow  (Fig.  40)  and  passes  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm,  dividing  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch  for  the  supply 
of  the  integument  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  respectively.  It  also  sends  a  branch  to  the  elbow- 
joint.    To  repeat,  the  distribution  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  netv(i  \^ 
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insertion,  by  its  tendon  into  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  expan- 
sions passing  from  the  borders  of  the  tendon  to  blend  with  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  forearm;  action,  to  extend  the  forearm  and  to  draw  the 
entire  arm  backward;  innervation,  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cer- 
vical nerves  through  the  musculo-spiral.  A  variation  may  present  in 
the  form  of  an  additional  head  of  origin  from  the  scapular  coracoid 
process  or  from  the  shoulder-joint  capsule. 

The  surface  of  the  muscle  should  be  cleaned  and  the  heads  should 
be  separated  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  In  the  interval  between  the 
inner  and  outer  humeral  heads  will  be  fotmd  the  musculo-spiral  nerve 
and  the  superior  profunda  artery,  winding  spirally  around  the  humerus 
from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward. 

The  Musculo-Spiral  Nerve. — The  origin  of  this  nerve  has  been  indi- 
cated on  p.  47 .  It  should  be  picked  up  in  the  axillary  space  and  followed 
in  its  course  around  the  humerus  as  it  traverses  the  musculo-spiral 
groove  of  that  bone.  The  branches  are  the  internal  cutaneous,  the  upper 
and  lower  external  cutaneous,  the  muscular  and  the  terminal  branches, 
the  radial  and  posterior  interosseous.  Beginning  at  the  outer  limit  of 
the  axilla,  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  (p.  46  and  Pig.  42)  and  the 
internal  muscular  branches  to  the  inner  and  the  long  heads  of  the  triceps 
are  found;  they  may  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  The  muscular  branch 
to  the  inner  head,  the  ulnar  collateral  nerve,  is  long  and  slender,  passing 
down  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  arm.  In  cleaning  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  as  it  winds  around  the  humerus  (Fig.  47)  care  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  injuring  the  accompanying  superior  profunda  artery  and  its 
branches. 

On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  humerus  will  be  found  the  posterior 
muscular  branches  to  the  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the  triceps.  To 
expose  these,  the  long  head  of  the  muscle  must  be  either  pulled  to  one 
side  or  cut,  preferably  the  former.  One  of  these  branches  may  be  fol- 
lowed down  through  the  substance  of  the  triceps  to  its  termination  in  the 
anconeus  muscle  (Fig.  47).  As  the  trunk  is  followed  toward  the  outer 
side  of  the  humeral  shaft,  the  upper  external  cutaneous  branch  will  be 
found  and  a  few  inches  further  along  the  lower  external  cutaneous,  already 
referred  to  on  p.  73  as  being  distributed  respectively  to  the  skin  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  front  of  the  arm  and  the  skin  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
radial  side  of  the  forearm.     Both  pierce  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps. 

Following  the  musculo-spiral  trunk  still  further  the  dissector  will 
note  its  perforating  the  external  intermuscular  septum  and  its  giving 
off  the  external  muscular  branches  to  the  brachio-radialis,  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  the  outer  part  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  articular  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint.  It  then  divides  into 
two  terminal  branches,  the  dorsal  interosseous  and  the  radial,  which  will 
be  dissected  with  the  forearm. 
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The  proximity  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  renders 
it  liable  to  traumatism  in  several  ways:  it  may  be  compressed  against  the  bone  by 
blows  or  other  violence  or  may  be  severed,  as  by  the  bite  of  a  horse;  it  may  be  torn 
or  punctured  by  a  spicule  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  humerus;  it  may  be  siurounded 
and  pressed  upon  by  callus  during  the  healing  of  a  fracture.  Any  one  of  these  forms 
of  violence  may  cause  either  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  according  to  the 
degree  of  injury. 

The  Superior  Profunda  Artery.  —  In  dissecting  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  the  superior  profunda  artery  will  have  been  at  least  partially 
dissected.  Its  dissection  should  now  be  completed,  beginning  at  its 
origin  from  the  brachial  at  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  arm.  Near  its 
origin,  one  of  its  larger  branches,  the  tricipital,  arises  and  passes  upward 
between  the  outer  and  long  heads  of  the  triceps  to  anastomose  with  the 
posterior  circumflex  branch  of  the  axillary. 

This  anastomosis  plays  an  important  part  in  establishing  the  collateral  circula- 
tion after  ligation  of  the  brachial  artery  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  profunda. 

Numerous  muscular  branches  of  the  profunda  enter  the  triceps, 
constituting  the  vascular  supply  of  that  muscle,  and  a  nutrient  branch 
enters  the  humerus  near  the  upper  end  of  the  musculo-spiral  groove. 
Following  the  artery  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  it  will  be  seen  to  divide 
into  two  terminal  branches,  one  of  which,  the  anterior,  pierces  the  exter- 
nal intermuscular  septum  as  indicated  on  p.  80;  the  other,  the  posterior 
branch,  of  much  larger  size,  ramifies  behind  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  anastomosing  with  the  interosseous  recurrent  from  below  and 
the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  inferior  profunda  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  joint.  These  anastomoses  should  be  worked  out  as  well  as  the 
stage  of  the  dissection  and  the  condition  of  the  vessels  will  permit. 

These  vascular  communications  will  come  into  play  when  the  brachial  artery  is 
tied  or  otherwise  obstructed  below  the  giving  off  of  its  chief  named  branches. 

THE  HUMERUS. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  upper  arm,  the  advanced 
student  should  note  certain  features  of  its  structure  and  development 
as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  muscular  structures  to  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  and  especially  the  i)Iaccs  of  insertion  of  the  muscles. 

The  head  of  the  bone  may  be  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  fracture 
of  the  anatomical  neck,  the  shallow  constriction  which  divides  the  head 
from  the  tuberosities,  an  injury  which  occurs  in  old  people  owing  to 
structural  changes  incident  to  their  time  of  life.  If  such  a  fracture  is 
complete  and  unimpacted  and  is  attended  with  extensive  tearing  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  the  head  will  undergo  necrosis  owing  to  deprivation 
of  its  blood-supply. 

The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  including  the  head  and  the 
tuberosities,  is  ossified  from  two  or  three  centres,  which  appear  succes- 
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aveJy  bet^^een  the  time  of  birth  and  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  which 
co-ossify  to  form  a  single  bony  mass  by  the  fifth  year.  This  epiphysis 
unites  \vHth  the  diaphysis  or  shaft  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  its  line  of  union 
corresponding  with  an  approximately  transverse  line  immediately  below 
the  great  tuberosity.  An  epiphyseal  separation  due  to  violence — ^as  by 
forcible  outward  and  upward  traction — ^may  therefore  occur  prior  to 
tJie  age  of  nineteen.  The  displacement  tends  to  be  restricted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  cup-shaped  lower  end  of  the  epiphysis  is  fitted  upon 
the  conical  end  of  the  diaphysis,  WTiatever  displacement  does  occiu*  is 
due  to  the  inward  pull  of  the  great  pectoral,  the  teres  major  and  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  which  are  inserted  upon  the  lower  fragment. 

The  surs;ical  neck  is  frequently  the  seat  of  fracture.  Although  the 
direction  and  degree  of  resulting  displacement  will  be  influenced  by  the 
particular  form  of  violence  that  produces  the  fracture  and  consequently 
by  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture,  the  action  of  related  muscles  is 
important  and  should  be  considered.  Shortening  will  be  produced  by 
the  biceps,  coraco-bracliialis,  triceps  and  deltoid  acting  upon  the  lower 
fragment-  The  lower  fragment  is  further  displaced  by  the  action  of  the 
great  pectoral,  the  teres  major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  pull  its 
upjjer  end  toward  the  chest- wall,  and  by  the  deltoid,  which,  pulHng  upon 
its  point  of  insertion  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  favors  the  action  of 
the  muscles  mentioned  by  tending  to  abduct  the  ellx^w.  The  upj^er 
fragment  tends  to  be  abducted  by  the  supra.sinnatus,  its  rotation  to 
any  considerable  extent  being  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  subscapu- 
laris,  attached  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  opposing  the  infraspinatus  and 
the  teres  minor,  which  are  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity. 

The  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  most  Hable  to  fracture  near  its  middle 
on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  structure — the  curvature 
of  the  shaft,  the  small  size  at  this  point  and  the  greater  density  and  con- 
sequent  lack  of  elasticity.  In  fraclures  above  the  insertion  oj  the  deltmd, 
sliortening  of  the  arm  is  produced  by  the  bicejjs.  coraco-brachialis  and 
triceps,  and  the  upi^er  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawm  upward  and 
outw^ard  by  the  deltoid,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  upjx^r  fragment  is 
drawn  inward  by  the  latissimus,  the  teres  major  and  the  great  pectoral^ 
these  being  of  sufficient  |X)wer  to  counteract  the  abducting  action  of  the 
supraspinatus.  In  Jracture  below  the  deltoid  insertion,  shortening  will 
be  due  to  the  factors  named  in  the  last  case,  while  the  abducting  action 
of  the  deltoid  will  be  exerted  on  the  upper  fragment,  in  which  it  will  be 
aided  by  the  supraspinatus,  these  muscles  overcoming  the  effort  of  the 
latissimus.  great  teres  and  great  pectoral  to  pull  the  lower  end  of  this 
fragment  inward. 

Non-union  or  ununited  fracture  is  said  to  be  found  more  frequently 
after  fracture  of  the  sliaft  of  the  humerus  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
bone. 
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The  student  will  have  noted  the  close  relation  of  the  muscular  tissue 
to  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  triceps  posterioriy  and  the  brachialis  anticus 
anteriorly  being  intimately  adherent.  This  relation  favors  the  lodgement 
of  fragments  of  muscular  substance  between  the  siuf  aces  of  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone  and  interferes  with  imion.  While  this  is  recognized 
as  the  chief  factor  in  preventing  union,  another  is  considered  to  be  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  the  lower  fragment  in  contact  with  the  upper, 
owing  to  the  tendency  it  manifests  to  follow  any  motion  of  the  forearm 
at  the  elbow-joint. 

The  nutrient  foramen  should  be  noted  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  its  direction  being  downward.  The 
direction  of  the  nutrient  artery  as  it  enters  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is 
related  to  the  time  of  union  of  the  shaft  with  the  epiphyses,  that  epiph- 
ysis toward  which  the  artery  is  directed  uniting  first.  Thus,  as  noted 
above,  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  imites  with  the  shaft  in  the 
nineteenth  year,  whereas  the  lower  joins  the  shaft  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  year.  For  the  sajne  reason  that  normal  growth  is 
less  active  itr  that  end  of  the  bone  toward  which  the  nutrient  foramen 
does  not  point,  morbid  processes  are  more  prone  to  occur  here;  hence, 
the  upper  part  of  the  hiunerus  is  more  liable  to  sarcoma  than  the  lower 
part. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  presents  in  front  the  coronoid 
fossa  and  a  shallower  excavation  to  accommodate  the  head  of  the  radius 
during  flexion;  behind,  is  seen  the  olecranon  fossa.  The  thinness  of  the 
bony  tissue  intervening  between  the  olecranon  and  the  coronoid  fossae 
is  particularly  obvious  when  this  end  of  the  bone  is  held  up  to  the  light; 
in  fact,  this  thin  shell  of  bone  is  sometimes  perforated  (the  supra- 
trochlear foramen).  The  weakening  of  the  bone  in  this  way  explains 
its  liability  to  fracture  at  this  point,  this  liability  being  augmented  by 
the  relation  of  the  olecranon,  since  the  latter  process  may  be  driven 
forcibly  against  the  thin  plate  of  bone  with  disastrous  consequences. 
If  the  resulting  fracture  is  a  transverse  one,  it  is  known  as  supracondylar; 
if,  in  addition,  a  longitudinal  line  of  fracture  extends  from  the  transverse 
line  to  the  articular  surface  between  the  condyles,  it  is  designated  an 
intercondylar  or  T-fracture,  the  important  distinction  between  the  two 
being  that  the  latter  involves  the  joint,  while  the  former  does  not  neces- 
sarily do  so. 

The  condyles  are  seen  to  differ  in  size.  A  fracture  of  either  which 
involves  the  articular  surface  is  called  a  fracture  of  the  condyle,  while 
a  fracture  not  so  implicating  the  joint  is  distinguished  as  a  fracture 
of  the  inner  or  outer  epicondyle. 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  himierus  presents  what  might  be  called 
certain  irregularities.  Thus,  the  ossific  centre  for  the  capitellum  and 
outer  part  of  the  trochlea  (sixth  month),  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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trochlea  (tenth  year)  and  possibly  that  for  the  tip  of  the  outer  condyle 
(fourteenth  year)  fuse  with  the  diaphysis  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  year  or  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  (Poland),  while  the  centre 
for  the  inner  condyle,  which  appears  at  the  fiifth  year,  remains  separate 
from  the  epiphysis  proper  and  does  not  acquire  bony  imion  with  the 
shaft  vmtil  the  eighteenth  year.  Hence,  epiphyseal  separation  or  so- 
called  epiphyseal  fracture  may  occur  in  which  the  inner  condyle  may 
not  participate.  For  this  reason  also,  the  epiphyseal  line  is  said  to 
extend  from  a  point  just  below  the  inner  condyle  to  a  point  just  above 
the  outer  condyle. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  evident  that  interference  with 
the  epiphyseal  line  of  growth,  as  by  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  will 
check  the  growth  of  the  shaft  in  length  from  its  lower  epiphysis  if  such 
interference  occur  prior  to  the  fifteenth  year,  although  growth  in  length 
could  still  take  place  from  the  upper  epiphysis  since  it  does  not  unite 
with  the  shaft  vmtil  the  nineteenth  year. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

Before  tmdertaking  the  dissection  of  the  elbow  region  and  the  fore- 
arm the  student  will  do  well  to  review  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  For 
this  purpose  let  him  procure  specimens  and  study  them  in  connection 
with  the  text  and  the  drawings. 

The  Ulna. — ^The  shaft  with  its  rotmded  anterior  and  posterior  borders 
and  its  sharp  external  or  interosseous  border  should  be  noted,  as  also  the 
marking  oflE  by  these  borders  of  the  posterior,  internal  and  anterior 
surfaces  and  their  respective  areas  for  muscular  attachments  (Figs.  48 
and  49).  The  large  upper  extremity  of  the  bone,  presenting  the  olec- 
ranon and  coTonoid  processes  and  the  greater  and  lesser  sigmoid  cavities 
and  the  various  impressions  and  prominences  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  must  also  receive  attention.  The  small  lower  extremity,  with 
its  small  rounded  head,  its  styloid  process  and  its  articular  surfaces,  are 
equally  worthy  of  note. 

The  Radius  (Figs.  50  and  51). — Note  that  the  shaft  presents  a 
sharp  internal  or  interosseous  border  and  more  rotmded  anterior  and 
posterior  borders  and  an  oblique  ridge  looking  forward,  which  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  border,  as  well  as  the  bicipital  tuberosity.  Note 
also  the  various  muscular  areas.  The  small  upper  extremity  consists 
of  the  flattened  head  which  is  wholly  articular  and  the  neck.  The  large 
lower  extremity  with  its  dorsal  ridges  and  intervening  grooves  for  the 
play  of  tendons,  its  prominent  styloid  process  on  the  outer  aspect,  its 
sigmoid  cavity  on  the  inner  side  for  articulation  with  the  head  of  the 
ulna,  and  its  inferior  articular  surface  for  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones  should  be  given  careful  attention. 


for  rmdiuA 

Stylmd  procet* 
Fio,  48. — Right  ultift,  inner  ux>^ci.   The  outline  %ure  fthowi  the  ureas  of  muicutar  ftttachment. 

THE  SURFACE  ANAIO/HY. 

The  inner  and  outer  condyles  of  the  huinerus  appear  respectively 
on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  elbow-joint  as  conspicuous  bony 
prominences.    A  line  connecting  the  condyles  forms  a  right  angle  with 
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Pig.  49. — ^Right  ulna,  outer  aspect.    The  outline  figure  shows  the  areas  of  muscular  attachment. 


the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  The  respective  supracondylar  ridges  are 
easily  felt  above  the  condyles.  The  inner  condyle,  much  the  more 
prominent,  gives  attachment  to  the  superficial  flexor  group  of  muscles 
of  the  forearm,  these  muscles  forming  the  longitudinal  eminence  below 
the  condyle.    Behind  the  inner  condyle  and  between  it  and  the  otec- 
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ranon  process  of  the  ulna,  the  palpating  finger  sinks  into  a  depression, 
the  interval  between  the  two  bony  processes  mentioned,  wfaidi  contains 
the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery.  Hence  a 
sharp  blow  upon  the  inner  condyle  produces  tii^ling  in  the  fingers  if 
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Pio.  50. — RiKht  radius  fmm  Ijcfore.    The  outline  figure  shows  the  areas  of  muscular  attachment. 


the  nerve  be  at  all  implicated.  The  outer  condyle  and  the  external 
condylar  rid^c  give  attachment  to  some  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
forearm  and  the  brachio-radialis,  these  muscles  occasioning  the  large 
fleshy  mass  in  front  of  this  condyle. 
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The  position  of  the  head  of  the  radius  (Fig.  lo)  in  a  fleshy  subject 
is  indicated  by  a  depression  or  dimple  just  below  the  external  condyle. 
Placing  the  finger  upon  this  dimple  and  alternately  pronating  and 
supinating  the  forearm,  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
beneath  the  finger.  In  a  muscular  individual  with  little  fat,  the  head 
of  the  radius  forms  a  siuface  prominence  which  is  differentiated  from 
the  external  condyle  by  a  depression. 

The  antecubital  fossa  is  the  depression  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  (Fig.  39).  This  fossa  is  limited  above  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  one  condyle  to  the  other,  while  it  is  bounded 
on  the  inner  side  by  a  ridge  due  to  the  pronator  radii  teres  extending 
obliquely  from  the  inner  condyle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  and 
upon  the  outer  side  by  the  muscular  prominence  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  brachio-radialis. 

The  superficial  veins  of  this  region  are  usually  easily  recognizable  in 
the  living  subject  except  in  the  case  of  the  obese.  They  are  referred  to 
more  fully  on  page  97. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  may  be  plainly  felt  in  the  living  subject, 
passing  into  the  middle  of  this  space  when  the  forearm  is  voluntarily 
flexed,  and  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius  may  be  obscurely  felt 
at  the  termination  of  the  tendon  when  the  forearm  is  slightly  rotated 
in  the  supine  position.  The  bicipital  fascia  (semilimar  fascia)  may  be 
recognized  as  a  tense  band  passing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon 
toward  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  52),  and 
its  inner  edge  may  be  outlined  by  pressure  with  the  index-finger  beneath 
the  inner  edge  of  the  band.  If  the  pressure  of  the  finger  be  sufficiently 
deep,  the  pulsations  of  the  brachial  artery  may  be  felt. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  ANTECUBITAL  SPACE. 

With  the  forearm  in  the  supine  position,  a  median  incision  should 
be  made  from  the  bend  of  the  elt)ow  to  the  wrist.  Beginning  at  the  upper 
end  of  this  incision,  the  skin  should  be  carefully  dissected  toward  either 
side  of  the  forearm,  but  the  dissection  should  not  be  carried  farther 
down  than  the  middle  of  the  forearm  until  the  structures  of  the  ante- 
cubital  space  shall  have  been  dissected.  In  reflecting  the  skin-flaps, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cut  too  deeply,  since  the  skin  is 
thin  and  there  are  sui)erficial  structures  of  importance  to  be  preserved. 
Having  reflected  these  flaps  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  expose  fully  the 
antecubital  space,  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  region  and  its  contents 
may  be  inspected. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  student  will  note  the  presence  of 
several  rather  large  veins  and  these  should  be  more  fully  exposed  by 
carefully  removing  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  from  their  surfaces, 
keeping  a  close  lookout  while  doing  so  for  small  nerve-trunks.    The 
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typical  arrangement  of  these  veins  is  for  the  median  vein  (see  p.  102), 
coming  up  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  to  bifurcate  into  an  outer  trunk, 
the  median  cephalic  and  an  inner  trunk,  the  median  basilic^  which, 
diverging  from  each  other,  tmite,  the  median  cephalic  with  the  radial 
vein  in  the  outer  part  of  the  space  to  form  the  cephalic  vein,  and  the 
median  basilic  with  the  comman  ulnar  to  form  the  basilic  vein  (Fig.  52). 
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Pic.  ss.^DiaMction  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  elbow-region. 

In  dissecting  the  median  basilic  vein,  which  is  tlie  largest  of  the  group, 
the  dissector  should  look  for  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve,  which  may  cross  this  vein  supcrfidally  or  pass  beneath  it,  as 
well  as  for  one  or  more  branches  of  this  nerve.  In  isolating  the  median 
cefjhalic  vein,  the  cutaneous  division  of  the  musculo-<utaneou$  nerve 
uill  be  encoimtered  passing  downward  and  outward  through  the  outer 
part  of  this  space  but  at  a  somewhat  deeper  plane  than  the  vein  (Fig.  52). 

The  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  by  reason  of  their  large  size  and  superfidai 
ligation,  are  usually  selected  ss  the  vessels  most  suitable  for  veneseciion,  one  form 
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of  blood-letting.  The  median  basilic  is  chosen  in  preference  to  the  median  cephalic 
because  of  its  larger  calibre,  which  renders  it  more  easily  discoverable.  Since  it  is 
separated  from  the  brachial  artery  only  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  some  degree  of  caution 
is  necessary  in  performing  the  operation  to  avoid  injuring  the  artery,  such  injury 
sometimes  resulting  in  arterio-venous  aneurism. 

Having  divested  the  veins  of  connective  tissue,  the  nerves  mentioned 
above  should  be  picked  up  with  forceps  and  followed  to  the  limits  of 
the  space.  In  the  extreme  inner  part  of  the  space  will  usually  be  found 
an  additional  branch  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve.  In  dissecting  these  nerves,  e^ch  recognizable  trunk  or  filament 
may  be  raised  slightly  with  the  forceps  so  as  to  make  it  taut,  when  a 
few  strokes  of  the  scalpel  parallel  with  the  nerve  will  free  it  of  connective 
tissue.  Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  veins  and  nerves  of 
the  region,  the  remnants  of  the  superficial  fascia  may  be  cleared  away 
to  expose  the  deep  fascia.  In  doing  this,  regard  should  be  had  for  the 
bicipital  fascia  coming  off  as  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  expansion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  to  blend  with  the  deep  Tascia 
of  the  forearm  (Fig.  52). 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  connection  of  the  bicipital  tendon  with  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  forearm  tends  to  cause  some  of  the  force  of  that  muscle  to  be  expended 
upon  the  muscular  mass  on  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  and,  since  most  of  these 
muscles  have  at  least  some  part  of  their  origin  from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm, 
the  force  of  the  biceps  is  therefore  distributed  toward  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
forearm,  thus  enabling  the  muscle  to  act  to  better  advantage  as  a  flexor  than  if  all 
its  force  were  exerted  upon  its  point  of  insertion,  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — The  deep  fascia  thus  exposed  is  sufficiently 
translucent  to  reveal  in  a  measure  the  underljring  muscles.  It  will  be 
noted  that  it  presents  lines  of  opaqueness  which  indicate  intervals 
between  neighboring  muscles,  into  which  intervals  are  prolonged  septa 
of  the  deep  fascia  which  serve  to  separate  the  muscles  from  each  other 
and  to  afford  partial  origin  to  them. 

A  median  incision  should  now  be  made  through  the  deep  fascia 
and  it  should  be  reflected  toward  either  side.  This  dissection  should 
be  done  by  raising  a  comer  of  the  flap  sufficiently  to  make  gentle  traction 
and  by  cautiously  making  a  few  light  cuts  with  the  knife  parallel  to 
the  deep  surface  of  the  flaps  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  underlying 
structures.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  antecubital  space  the  pronator 
radii  teres  will  be  ex[X)sed,  while  upon  the  outer  side  will  be  seen  the 
brachio-radialis  (or  supinator  longus)  muscle  (Fig.  52). 

Deep  Contents  of  the  Antecubital  Space. — The  terminal  part 
of  the  brachial  artery  should  now  be  isolated,  the  previously  dissected 
portion  of  the  vessel  in  the  upper  arm  serving  as  a  guide  to  its  position; 
the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  artery — the  radial  and  the  ulnar — 
should  also  be  exposed  so  far  as  they  belong  to  this  space.  The  radial 
recurrent  artery,  arising  from  the  beginning  of  the  radial,  should  be 
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cated  and  followed  outward  and  upward  to  the  region  of  the  outer 
condyle^  in  front  of  which  it  anastomoses  ^ith  the  siiperilcial  branch 
of  the  superior  profunda.  The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  branch  of  the 
ulnar  artery,  arising  near  the  origin  of  that  vessc^l,  should  be  identified 
and  traced  upward  and  inward  beneath  the  pronator  radii  teres  to  the 
&x>nt  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  where  it  inosculates  wnth  the 
anastomotica  magna  and  the  inferior  profunda.  The  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  larger  than  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  but  smaller  than  the 
radial  recurrent,  arises  from  the  ulnar  arter>^  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
superficial  flexor  muscles  and  gains  the  interval  between  the  inner  con- 
dyle and  the  olecranon  through  wliich  inter%'al  it  passes  to  anastomose 
with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna.  The  conunon  in* 
terosseous  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  a  short,  thick  trunk  arising  from 
the  ulnar  near  its  origin,  will  be  found  very  deeply  placed  in  the  space» 
it  being  necessary'  to  elevate  the  ulnar  artery  somewhat  and  to  displace 
neighboring  muscles  in  order  to  bring  it  to  \iew.  The  common  interos- 
seous bifurcates  into  the  anterior  interosseous,  wluch  passes  dovm  the 
forearm  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the 
posterior  interosseotis,  which  goes  to  the  back  of  the  forearm  through  the 
interosseous  space  above  the  membrane.  The  accompanying  veins  of  the 
foregoing  vessels  will  be  encountered  in  the  steps  thus  outlined,  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  these  veins  are  smaller  than  the  superficial  veins 
mentioned  abov^e.  and  that  they  communicate  here  with  the  superficial 
veins  by  se\^ral  trunks. 

The  greater  size  of  the  supwirfidal  veins  as  compared  with  the  rleep  veins  ofifers 
an  expljjiation  of  the  fact  that  even  slight  constriction  of  the  forearm  or  arm,  as  by 
a  badly  applied  bandage,  may  suffice  to  obstruct  seriously  the  venous  return  and  so 
cause  ttdtma  or  local  dropsy  of  the  part. 

The  median  nerve,  hnng  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery, 
is  an  important  constituent  of  tliis  space.  It  should  be  cleaned  carefully 
so  as  to  avoid  injuring  any  of  its  branches;  traced  to  the  lower  and 
inner  limit  of  the  space,  it  will  be  seen  to  pass  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  jironator  radii  teres.  Its  largest  branch  in  this  region  is  the 
antcrtof  interosseous  nerve,  which  pursues  a  course  almost  corresponding 
to  the  median  line  of  the  forearm  and  sinks  deeply  into  the  space  to 
gain  a  position  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
where  it  lic^  in  close  relation  with  the  anterior  interosseous  a^te^y^  Other 
branches,  variable  in  number  and  position,  are  given  to  the  suijcrficial 
flexors  on  the  inner  side  of  the  space  (Fig.  56).  Its  branches  in  the 
forearm  will  be  more  fully  given  below. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  shotild  be  looked  for  in  the  extreme 
outer  part  of  the  space  under  the  edge  of  the  brachio-radialis  muscle. 
Its  recognition  may  be  facilitated  by  tracing  it  from  its  origin,  the 
bifurcation  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  in  the  interval  between  the 
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brachioradialis  and  the  brachialis  anticus.  Traced  downward  it  will 
be  found  to  lie  upon  the  supinator  brevis  muscle  and  then  to  enter  this 
muscle,  between  the  superficial  and  deep  parts  of  which  it  passes  to 
reach  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  forearm,  passing  in  its  course  backward 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  (Fig.  69). 

The  radial  nerve,  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral, 
may  be  similarly  traced  downward  from  its  origin,  it  being  necessary 
in  order  to  expose  it  to  displace  the  brachio-radiaJis  outward,  since  it  is 
overlapped  by  that  muscle. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  passing  into  the  middle  of  the  space  at  its 
upper  boundary  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  brachial  artery  sinks  deeply 
to  reach  its  insertion  upon  the  back  part  of  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of 
the  radius.  Between  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tendon  and  the  forepart 
of  the  bicipital  tuberosity  is  a  bursa  (Fig.  72)  which  may  be  recognized 
by  the  presence  of  the  small  amount  of  slippery  fluid  vhich  escapes 
when  it  is  incised. 

Referring  to  the  articulated  radius  and  ulna,  the  student  will  note  that  the  bicipital 
tuberosity  looks  inward  and  somewhat  backward  when  the  forearm  is  in  the  supine 
position,  while  it  is  made  to  look  backward  and  outward  when  the  forearm  is  pro- 
nated,  hence  the  object  of  the  bursa  in  preventing  friction  and  undue  pressure  during 
pronation  will  be  apparent.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  inflammation  of  this  bursa 
will  be  attended  with  pain  upon  movement  of  the  forearm,  and  some  consequent 
disability,  and  hence  might  be  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  elbow- joint.  From 
the  position  the  bicipital  tuberosity  assumes  in  pronation,  as  above  noted,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  biceps  is  not  only  a  flexor  of  the  forearm,  but  also  an  important 
supinator. 

The  floor  of  the  antccubital  fossa  is  constituted  by  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle  and  by  the  supinator  brevis.  The  surfaces  of  these 
muscles  should  now  be  cleaned  that  they  may  be  traced  to  their  points 
of  insertion. 

The  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
renders  it  a  flexor  of  the  forcann,  and  by  reason  of  this  insertion  it  is  stated  that  a 
fractured  coronoid  process  is  displaced  upward  by  this  muscle;  since,  however,  the 
insertion  of  the  muscle  is  prolonged  to  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  this  displacement  is 
quastionable.  The  important  relation  of  this  muscle  to  the  ellx)w-joint  should  be 
noted;  it  will  be  evident  that  an  efl"usion  into  the  elbow- joint  could  scarcely  be  very 
obvious  in  front  on  account  of  the  relation  of  this  muscle,  such  an  effusion  being 
more  apparent  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  joint. 

THE  ANTERIOR  SURFACE  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

In  a  subject  with  good  muscular  devclojDment  the  width  of  the  fore- 
arm near  the  elbow,  owing  to  the  mass  of  the  flexors  on  the  ulnar  side 
and  the  brachio-radialis  and  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  on  the 
radial  side,  is  almost  double  its  width  near  the  wrist,  where  the  muscular 
bellies  have  been  replaced  by  the  corresponding  tendons.    The  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  two  groups  of  muscles  may  be  brought  out  in  the 
living  subject  by  active  flexion  of  the  wrist,  the  fingers  being  extended, 
and  by  alternately  tightening  and  relaxing  the  clenched  fist;  the  brachio- 
radialis  may  be  made  espedally  evident  by  strongly  flexing  the  forearm 
with  the  thtmib  pointing  upward,  that  is,  midway  between  pronation 
and  supination. 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  masked  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
muscles,  especially  above.  The  radius  may  be  palpated  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  forearm  by  deep  pressure;  in  the 
lower  third  it  becomes  almost  subcutaneous,  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone  being  easily  felt  beneath  the  upper  transverse  crease  at  the 
front  of  the  wrist,  as  is  also  its  styloid  process,  at  the  outer  side  of  its 
base,  terminating  at  the  level  of  the  lower  transverse  crease.  The 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  to  be  felt  plainly,  especially  when  the  wrist  is 
gently  flexed,  that  is,  without  bringing  the  ulnar  carpal  flexor  into 
pronounced  action,  while  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  reaching  a  lower 
level,  is  recognized  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  during  full  supina- 
tion, but  seems  to  approach  the  flexor  surface  in  pronation. 

The  most  conspicuous  tendon  on  the  palmar  aspect  is  one  about  the 
middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm  or  of  the  wrist,  the  tendon  of  the 
palmaris  longus  (Fig.  39),  not  infrequently  absent,  to  the  radial  side  of 
which  is  a  much  larger  tendon,  that  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Between 
these  two  tendons  lies  the  median  nerve.  On  the  radial  side  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  tendon  and  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  brachio- 
radialis  will  be  felt  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  artery.  On  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  palmaris  longus  tendon  ^^411  be  found  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  digitonim,  best  recognized  when  the  fingers  are  forcibly 
flexed;  and  still  nearer  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  is  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  leading  to  the  pisiform  bone  which  forms  the 
first  bony  prominence  encoimtered  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  wrist 
on  the  ulnar  side  below  the  end  of  the  ulna.  The  pulsations,  of  the  ulnar 
artery  may  be  felt  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  that 
of  the  palmaris  longus,  and  between  the  artery  and  the  flexor  carpi 
idnaris  tendon  lies  the  ulnar  nerve.  Of  the  several  transverse  furrows 
across  the  front  of  the  wrist,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  distal  one 
which  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  crosses 
the  neck  of  the  os  magntun,  and  lies  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  highest  point  of  the  wrist-joint. 

DISSECTION. 

The  median  incision  previously  made  is  to  be  prolonged  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  which  point  a  transverse 
incision  must  be  added.  These  incisions  should  include  only  the  skin. 
The  skin-flaps  thus  outlined  are  to  be  detached  as  far  as  the  inner  atvd 
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outer  borders  of  the  forearm  with  due  precaution  against  injuring  the 
cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves.  The  skin  having  been  reflected,  the 
superficial  fascia  and  its  contents  should  be  dissected. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — This  fascia,  containing  a  variable 
amount  of  fat,  presents  the  ramifications  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels* 
notably  the  superficial  veins,  and  the  superficial  nerves. 

The  median  vein  (Fig.  53),  not  infrequently  consisting  of  several 
trunks,  should  be  first  disscctwi,  being  followed  from  the  antecubital 
space,  where  it  bifurcates  into  the  median  basilic  and  the  median  cephalic 
veins  (p.  97),  toward  the  wrist,  where  it  originates  by  the  confluence  of 
several  small  tributaries.  In  dissecting  this  vein,  as  in  dissecting  the 
others,  the  fascia  should  be  cleared  from  its  superficial  surface  first,  after 
which  the  vein  should  be  raised  at  one  point  and  gradually  freed  from 
connective  tissue.  A  few  cutaneous  nerve  filaments  will  be  encoimtered 
in  following  this  vein  downward  and  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
median  nerve  should  be  looked  for  in  close  proximity  to  the  vein  a  few 
inches  above  the  wrist  (Fig.  53),  at  which  point  the  nerve  pierces  the 
deep  fascia  to  become  an  occupant  of  the  superficial  fascia;  it  is  rather 
more  deeply  placed  in  the  superficial  fascia  than  the  vein. 

The  superficial  radial  vein,  or  the  antebrachial  portion  of  the  cephalic 
vein  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  partly  on  its  dorsal  stuface, 
should  be  dissected  in  similar  manner,  a  watch  being  maintained  for 
the  cutaneous  filaments  which  intersect  its  course,  such  as  those  of  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  The  origin  of  this 
vein  is  the  venous  network  of  the  first  intermetacarpal  space  (Fig.  67). 
It  terminates  near  the  elbow  by  uniting  with  the  median  cephalic  to 
.  form  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  anterior  or  superficial  ulnar  vein,  the  antebrachial  portion  of 
the  basilic  vein,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  should  be  dissected 
from  above  downward  to  its  origin  in  the  ulnar  side  of  the  dorsal  venous 
network  of  the  hand  (Fig.  67).  It  terminates  (p.  97)  by  uniting  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  to  form  the  common  ulnar  vein  (Fig.  53),  or  by  joining 
the  median  basilic.  A  few  inches  above  the  wrist  the  palmar  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (Fig.  53)  may  be  encountered  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  vein. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  53), 
crossing  or  passing  under  the  median  basilic  vein,  pursues  a  coiu^se 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  giving  off  branches  to  the  sldn  as  it 
goes.  This  ncrv^c  and  its  branches  should  be  successively  isolated  and 
followed. 

The  anterior  trunk  of  the  cutaneous  division  of  the  musculo-cutane- 
ous nerve  (Fig.  53)  is  found  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  distrib- 
uting branches  to  the  integument  and  passing  downward  to  the  wrist 
to  terminate  in  cutaneous  filaments. 
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to  the  junction  of  the  middle  third  with  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm, 
where  it  lies  beside  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  then  winds  around  to 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  forearm  to  pursue  its  further  course  to  the  dorsal 
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Fig.  54. — Dissection  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  showing  the  muscles  in 

undisturbed  relation. 

surface  of  the  hand.  In  passing  from  the  anterior  to  the  dorsal  siuface 
of  the  forearm,  although  not  superficial  to  the  deep  fascia,  it  may  be  in- 
jured by  a  careless  dissector  in  denuding  the  surface  of  the  latter. 
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This  method  of  dissecting  the  superficial  fascia  and  its  contents 
interferes  with  the  removal  of  this  fascia  in  the  form  of  distinct  flaps, 
a  disadvantage,  however,  which  is  more  than  offset  by  the  advantage 
of  preserving  intact  the  nerves  and  vessels.  These  latter  having  been 
dissected  and  studied,  the  remaining  fragmentary  parts  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  should  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  deep  fascia,  the 
tissues  being  moistened  if  necessary  to  facilitate  the  work. 

The  Deep  Fascia  (antebrachial  fascia).  —  This  structure  forms 
a  closely  fitting  investment  for  the  muscles  and  deeper  structures  and 
helps  to  give  origin  to  some  of  the  muscles  both  by  its  deep  surface  and 
by  the  nimierous  septa  or  processes  which  it  sends  inward  between 
muscles  and  groups  of  muscles.  Being  translucent,  the  muscles  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  recognized  through  the  fascia,  notably  the  mass 
constituted  by  the  superficial  group  of  flexors  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
forearm,  and  the  radial  group  on  the  radial  side.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  forearm  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  may  be  recognized.  Continuous 
above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  (brachial  fascia)  where  it  is  rein- 
forced by  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps,  it  becomes  stronger  below 
and  acquires  attachments  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  wrist.  Above 
the  wrist  the  fascia  presents  a  localized  thickening,  the  ligamentum 
carpi  volarey  which  serves  to  bind  down  the  tendons.  Farther  down, 
it  is  continuous  with  a  much  stronger  band,  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment (ligamentxun  carpi  transversum)  (Fig.  60),  which  stretches  across 
the  front  of  the  wrist.  A  transverse  incision  across  the  wrist  and  a 
longitudinal  median  incision  may  now  be  made  and  the  two  flaps  of  the 
deep  fascia  may  be  reflected  without  disturbance  of  underlying  parts. 
This  will  afford  the  dissector  an  opporttinity  to  study  the  structiu^s 
in  their  undisturbed  relations  (Fig.  54). 

On  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  in  the  lower  third,  is  the  ulnar 
artery,  lying  upon  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  muscle.  On  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery  is  the  ulnar  nerve. 
On  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  in  the  lower  third  or  half  will  be  seen 
the  radial  artery  lying  upon  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the 
brachio-radialis  as  far  down  as  the  lower  extremity  of  the  forearm  when 
the  artery  passes  outward  under  the  tendons  of  the  metacarpal  extensor 
and  short  extensor  of  the  thumb  to  reach  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist. 
The  most  superficial  tendon  near  the  median  aspect  of  the  forearm  is 
that  of  the  palmaris  longus  muscle  and  upon  the  radial  side  of  this  is  the 
much  larger  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Between  these  two 
tendons  and  on  a  somewhat  deeper  plane,  will  be  found  the  median 
nerve  lying  partly  under  the  two  tendons  last  mentioned;  while  upon 
their  inner  or  ulnar  side  will  be  seen  a  group  of  tendons,  four  in  number, 
which  belong  to  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  radial  nerve  men- 
tioned above  is  also  conspicuously  seen  in  the  middle  third  of  the  fore- 
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arm  on  the  radial  side.  At  the  front  of  the  wrist  is  the  conspicuous 
transverse  band  mentioned  above,  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  imder 
which  pass  the  median  nerve  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis  and  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  profimdus  digitorum,  while 
the  ulnar  artery  and  the  ulnar  nerve  pass  over  this  ligament  to  reach 
the  palm.  Each  one  of  the  structures  mentioned  shotdd  be  cleaned 
without  disturbing  the  relations  of  any  of  the  parts,  after  which  the 
dissector  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  complete  dissection  of  the  indi- 
vidual structures. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris  (Fig.  56). — Originy  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  himierus  in  common  with  the  other  superficial  flexors, 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon,  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ulna  by  the  aponeurosis  common  to  this  muscle  and  to  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  from  the  deep  fascia 
and  its  septa;  insertion,  the  pisiform  bone  and,  secondarily,  the  unci- 
form process  of  the  unciform  and  the  fifth  metacarpal;  nerve-supply, 
the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic;  action,  to 
flex  the  wrist. 

In  denuding  the  surface  of  this  muscle  it  will  be  seen  to  be  aponeu- 
rotic above,  and  to  take  part  of  its  origin  from  a  septiun  between  it  and 
adjacent  muscles.  Following  this  septtmi  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
neighboring  flexor  sublimis  almost,  but  not  quite,  up  to  the  inner  con- 
dyle. Pulling  the  muscle  away  from  the  forearm  toward  the  ulnar  side, 
the  aponeurosis  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ulna  will  be  demonstrated  and  at  a  later  stage  this  aponeurosis  will 
be  seen  to  give  origin  likewise  to  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  an4  to  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum.  In  separating  that  head  of  the  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  olecranon  from  the  himieral  head,  an  interval 
will  be  exposed  which  corresponds  to  the  space  between  the  olecranon 
and  the  inner  condyle,  in  which  space  will  be  found  the  ulnar  nerve  and 
the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery.  In  displacing  the  muscle  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  ulnar  nerve  will  be  seen  to  have  passed  down  from  the 
interv^al  just  mentioned,  while  the  ulnar  artery  has  curved  inward  from 
the  apex  of  the  antecubital  space. 

The  Palmaris  Longus  (Fig.  54). — Origin,  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon  and  from  the  deep  fascia  and  its 
se[)ta;  insertion,  the  palmar  fascia;  nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve 
from  the  sixth  cervical;  action,  to  tense  the  palmar  fascia  and  to  assist 
in  flexing  the  wrist. 

This  muscle  has  been  already  dissected,  or,  if  not,  its  complete  dissec- 
tion should  now  be  effected.  It  is  sometimes  absent  and  occasionally 
double. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Radialis  (Fig.  54). — Origin,  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon  and  the  deep  fascia  and  its 
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septa;  insertion,  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones  at  their  bases; 
nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (from  the  sLxth  cervical);  action,  to 
flex  the  wrist. 

The  tendon  of  this  muscle  cannot  be  followed  to  its  insertion  at 
this  stage;  it  passes  into  the  hand  without  going  tmder  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  but  lies  in  the  groove  on  the  trapezium  (Fig.  66). 

The  Pronator  Radii  Teres  (Fig.  52). — Origin,  one  liead  by  the 
common  tendon  from  the  inner  condyle  and  the  deep  fascia  and  one  head 
from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna;  insertion,  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  radius  near  its  middle;  nerve-supply,  the  median 
nerve  .(from  the  sixth  cervical);  action,  to  pronate  and  flex  the  forearm. 

The  relation  of  this  muscle  to  the  antecubital  fossa  has  been  pointed 
out  (page  96).  Isolate  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 
from  the  other  muscles  of  the  group  and  pull  them  well  over  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  and  isolation  of  the  radial 
pronator.  Raising  the  superficial  portion  of  the  muscle  will  disclose  the 
median  nerve;  this  being  isolated,  a  deeper  and  small  fasciculus  of  the 
muscle  will  be  seen,  which  is  that  part  arising  from  the  coronoid  process. 
In  cleaning  the  muscle  to  its  insertion,  the  radial  artery  and  the  brachio- 
radialis  must  be  displaced  outwardly. 

The  Flexor  Sublimis  Digitorum  (Fig.  55). — Origin,  the  humeral 
head  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  htimerus  by  the  common  tendon,  the 
ulnar  head  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  the  radial  head,  the 
oblique  Bne  of  the  radius;  insertion,  by  four  tendons  into  the  sides  of  the 
second  phalanges  of  the  digits;  nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (seventh 
and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic);  action,  to  flex  the  second 
phalanges  and  to  assist  in  flexion  of  the  first  phalanges  and  of  the  hand. 

To  expose  this  muscle  thoroughly,  divide  the  radial  pronator  near 
its  insertion  and  reflect  it  toward  the  inner  condyle,  draw  the  ulnar 
and  radial  carpal  flexors  inward  and,  having  cleaned  the  surface  of  the 
muscle,  elevate  it  with  the  fingers,  taking 'care  not  to  injure  the  ulnar 
artery  or  the  median  nerve.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fleshy  belly  of  the 
muscle  soon  divides  into  two  planes  of  muscular  tissue,  each  of  which 
subdivides  into  two  bellies  terminating  in  tendons.  The  superficial 
tendons  are  for  the  middle  finger  and  the  ring  finger;  the  deep  tendons 
for  the  index-  and  the  little  finger.  The  tendons  will  be  traced  to  their 
terminations  in  the  dissection  of  the  hand,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
tendon  divides  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  (Fig.  63), 
and  that  between  the  two  sUps  passes  in  each  case  the  corresponding 
tendon  of  the  deep  flexor.  These  two  slips  then  reunite  to  fomi  a  groove 
which  lodges  the  deep  tendon  and  then  again  separate  to  be  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  middle  phalanx  (Fig.  62).  This  perforation  of  the 
tendons  of  this  muscle  by  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  gives  it  the 
synonym  of  flexor  perjoratus. 
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radius;  nerve-supply,  the musculo-spiral  ncrv^c  (fifth  and  sixth  cervical); 
action*  to  assist  in  pronation,  supination  and  flexion  of  the  forearm. 
Aft  ^  ^       •    ^  i^^  surface  of  this  muscle  it  should  be  gently  separated 
ug  radial  extensors  of  the  %vrisl,  and,  near  its  origin^ 
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The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior  (Fig.  55). — Origin^  the 
lowest  third  of  the  external  supracondylar  ridge  and  the  external  inter- 
muscular septum :  insertion,  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index- 
finger  (Fig.  68);  nerve-supply,  the  musoilo-spiral  nerve  (sixth  and 
seventh  cervical) ;  action,  to  extend  and  slightly  abduct  the  wrist. 

The  tendon,  passing  across  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  (Fig.  69)  to  reach  its  destination,  will  be  followed  in  dissecting 
the  hand. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Brevior  (Fig.  55). — Origin,  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon;  insertion, 
the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger;  nerve-supply,  the 
posterior  interosseous  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical);  action,  to 
extend  the  wrist. 

The  tendon  of  this  muscle  accompanies  that  of  the  preceding  over 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius  and  will  be  followed  later. 

The  Radial  Artery. — From  its  origin  at  the  apex  of  the  ante- 
cubital  fossa  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery,  the  antebrachial 
portion  of  this  vessel  curves  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
arm and  passes  straight  downward  to  the  base  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius,  where  it  curves  around  the  radial  border  of  the  wrist  to 
pass  under  the  tendons  of  the  metacarpal  extensor  and  the  short  ex- 
tensor of  the  thumb,  from  which  point  its  further  coiu^  as  the  carpal 
and  palmar  portiofis  of  the  vessel  will  be  traced  in  the  dissection  of  the 
hand.  The  surface  line  of  the  radial  artery  is,  therefore,  from  the 
middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius. 

Beginning  at  its  origin  to  clear  the  vessel  of  connective  tissue,  the 
dissector  will  first  encounter  among  its  branches  the  radial  recurrent 
artery  (Fig.  56)  which  has  already  been  dissected  (p.  98).  Continuing 
he  will  encounter  successively  various  muscular  branches  and  at  the 
front  of  the  wrist  the  small  anterior  radial  carpal  artery,  which  passes 
inward  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  to  form  the  anterior  carpal  arch  (Fig.  65). 
The  larger  superficialis  voice  branch,  given  off  just  before  the  artery 
curves  around  under  the  tendons  above  mentioned,  passes  downward 
across  the  thenar  eminence  to  the  palm  and  sometimes  helps  to  form 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  (Fig.  61).  In  noting  the  relations  of  the 
radial  artery,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  overlapped  in  the  upper  two  thirds 
of  its  course  by  the  brachio-radialis  muscle  and  to  have  the  radial  nerve 
upon  its  outer  or  radial  side,  the  nerve  being  in  intimate  relation,  however, 
only  in  the  middle  third.  In  the  lower  third  it  is  covered  by  the  skin 
and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  the  radial  nerve  is  no  longer 
in  relation  with  the  vessel,  having  gone  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm.   The  artery  is  related  on  the  inner  side  with  the  pronator  radii 
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teres  for  a  short  distance  above  and  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  length.  It  lies  upon,  first,  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  then  successively  upon  the  supinator  brevis,  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  pro- 
nator quadratus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  radial  artery  is 
accompanied  by  two  veins. 

The  occasional  variation  in  ihe  origin  of  the  radial  artery  is  referred  to  on  page 
78.  Rarely  the  vessel  is  absent,  being  replaced  by  an  enlarged  interosseous  or  by 
the  comes  nervi  mediant.  Sometimes  passing  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  at 
a  higher  level  than  usual,  it  is  replaced  at  the  position  of  the  "radial  pulse"  by  the 
superficial  volar. 

The  radial  nerve,  the  origin  and  course  of  which  are  given  on  page  86, 
should  now  be  completely  isolated  and  traced  to  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  ventral  aspect  of  the  forearm,  passing  under  the  tendon  of  the  brachio- 
radialis  to  reach  the  dorsal  aspect.    For  its  distribution,  see  page  137. 

The  Median  Nerve  in  the  Forearm. — ^The  nerve  should  be  picked 
up  in  the  antecubital  fossa  and,  upon  being  followed  downward,  will 
be  found  to  pass  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
under  the  tendinous  arch  connecting  the'radial  and  ulnar  heads  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  thence  downward  beneath  the  mass  of 
superficial  flexors  to  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  where  it  lies  between 
the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  To 
expose  the  nerve  more  fully,  the  superficial  head  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres  should  be  divided  near  the  inner  condyle  and  the  remaining  flexors 
should  be  displaced  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm.  The  accom- 
panying artery  of  the  median  nerve,  the  comes  nerin  mediant,  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery,  is  occasionally  present  and  may  be 
of  considerable  size.  When  present  it  would  be  among  the  arteries 
requiring  ligation  in  an  amputation  of  the  forearm. 

The  branches  of  the  median  ncrv^e  in  the  forearm  are  two  small 
articular  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint  (Fig.  71),  the  anterior  interosseous 
nerve,  muscular  branches  to  all  of  the  superficial  group  of  flexors  except 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  which  arises 
a  few  inches  above  the  ^Tist,  as  previously  pointed  out.  The  muscular 
branches,  arising,  for  the  most  part,  in  common,  near  the  elbow,  should 
be  first  followed  (Fig.  56). 

The  anterior  interosseous  nerve  should  then  be  traced  as  it  passes 
beneath  the  deep  part  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  to  reach  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  In  its  course  down  the  forearm 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  anterior  interosseous  artery.  To  expose  these 
structtues  the  superficial  flexors  must  necessarily  be  cut  or  i)ushcd  aside, 
preferably  the  latter,  and  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  must  be  drawn 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  toward 
the  radial  side.    The  anterior  interosseous  gives  branches  to  the  flexor 
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''■■'■1  "I  11  ••MM  .1  I'Im-  uln.ii  iiiixr  lirs  ujuMi  tlic  ulnar  side  of  the 
.1: !'  I  \   i«'  iln    ..mu-  iaIimiI. 


:  ir'ur.-itior.  of  the  brachial 

■^  '.'•.    :  •:.'  v:>  -V.  the  ulniir  arter>-  cur\-es 

i'i'   sf  \':.'-  :  '■  i7r.\  rit  the  's:::<r  end  of  the 

'  •!■.-.'.  T.-var  !  :■.['. >r.j  '.'-.-  r.A\S.  rx-rder  of  the 
::.'',  '':.'■  'id:::  •v.t.r  '.he  ant<.rior  annular  liga- 
''.'  ;■:  if'.nn  h^nc  V:^  ff. -.  Only  the  a»^V■- 
'  1  'ir  li.rr  par.  v/hirh  i>  found  in  the  foreann 
-If  •  !.i  li  .  surface  h'ne  is  from  the  middle 
1  '.I  ''>■  <  Ii.'.  ■.  I'I  lip-  ulnar  idr-  (,\  ihr  forearm  at  the  upiKT 
f.  I'M'-    !l.:i.l.  and  pnilMiiiwd  from  this  jxjint  to  the  radial 
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The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  forearm  may  now  be  traced 
^ixi  the  order  of  origin.  The  small  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  has  been 
e-ady  dissected  (page  99),  and  its  ramification  in  front  of  the  inner 
[condyle  noted.  The  larger  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  which  sometimes 
'  arises  in  common  with  the  preceding  branch,  passes  upward  and  inward 
beneath  the  flexor  subUmis  digitonim  to  reach  the  space  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon  through  which  it  passes  to  ramify 
I  behind  the  inner  condyle  in  association  with  the  inferior  profunda  and 
stomotica  magna  of  the  brachial  (Fig.  71).  The  common  inter- 
' osseous  artery,  already  mentioned,  is  a  short,  thick  trunk  (Fig.  56), 
which  di\4des  into  the  anterior  interosseous  and  the  posterior  interosseous^ 
the  former  of  which  has  been  dissected  in  connection  with  the  anterior 
interosseous  nerve  (page  112),  and  the  latter  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  dissection  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm  (page  142).  The 
nutrient  branch  to  the  ulna  arises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  and 
enters  the  nutrient  foramen  near  the  outer  border  of  the  bone.  The 
muscular  branches  are  given  off  along  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The 
posterior  ulnar  carpal,  which  arises  a  short  distance  above  the  wrist, 
cun^es  around  the  inner  surface  of  the  ulna  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
ulnar  carpal  flexor  to  assist  the  posterior  radial  carpal  artery  in  forming 
the  posterior  carpal  arch.  In  following  this  vessel  beneath  the  ulnar 
ner\'e  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limb,  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  ulnar  ner\'e  may  be  encountered.  The  anterior  ulnar  carpal  branch, 
arising  near  the  wrist,  passes  outward  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to 
imite  with  the  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  radial  to  form  the  anterior 
carpal  arch. 

The  relations  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  now  be  studied  to  better 
advantage,  the  vessel  and  its  branches  haxing  been  isolated.    As  pre- 
viously noted,  it  is  covered,  above,  by  the  suj>erficial  group  of  flexors 
'With  the  exception  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  is  crossed  near  its 
'origin  by  the  median  nerve,  while  in  its  lower  two  thirds  it  is  covered  by 
the  skin  and  fascia?  only,  except  for  a  slight  overlapping  above  by  the 
ulnar  carj^al  flexor.    It  lies  upon  the  brachialis  anticus  at  its  beginning 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  in  the  forearm  uyxjn  the  deep 
Bexor  of  the  fingers.    On  its  ulnar  side  are  the  ulnar  ner\'e  and  the  ulnar 
^carpal  flexor  in  its  lower  two  thirds ;  on  the  radial  side  is  the  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitonmi. 

The  ulnar  artery  pa*j*cnts  some  interesting  variations  as  to  course  and  origin 
which  are  related  lo  dtrvelopmental  peculiarities.    The  htf^h  division  oj  the  brachial 
ge  78)  not  only  give^  the  ulnar  artery  greater  length,  but  in  such  ceases  it  may 
a^  into  the  foa*arm  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle  and  over  the  superficial  flexors. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  in  the  Forbarai*  — The  ulnar  ner\'e  should 
r      '  '    '1  up  in  the  ujijx^r  arm  and  traced  to  the  interval  between  the 
ti  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus »  in  which  position  it. 
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gives  off  two  small  branches  to  the  elbow-joint.  Separating  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  under  which  the  nerve  passes — having  previously  cut  the 
humeral  head  of  the  muscle — from  the  remaining  superficial  flexors  will 
expose  the  further  course  of  the  nerve  down  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ulnar  artery  to  its  entrance  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  over  the  anterior  annular  ligament  (Fig.  56).  The  branches 
first  given  off,  the  articular  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint  noted  above 
(Fig.  71)  should  be  identified,  the  nerve  being  displaced  slightly  and 
cautiously  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  branches  which  it  gives  to 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  will  be  fotmd  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm, 
as  also  the  branch  or  branches  to  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum  upon  which  muscle  the  nerve  lies  (Fig.  56).  About. four 
inches  above  the  wrist  it  gives  off  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch,  which 
passes  round  the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm  beneath  the  ulnar  carpal 
flexor  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface  on  its  way  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
little  finger  and  the  adjacent  side  of  the  ring  finger;  the  complete  dis- 
section of  this  branch  must  be  deferred  for  the  present.  At  some  point 
below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  a  palmar  cutaneous  branch  is  given 
off  from  the  ulnar  which  diverges  outwardly  from  the  parent  trunk  but 
runs  approximately  parallel  with  it  to  the  palm,  accompanying,  and 
very  intimately  related  ^^ith,  the  ulnar  artery  to  which  it  gives  branches. 
It  is  sometimes  double. 

The  proximity  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the 
olecranon  renders  it  h'able  to  injury  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
and  in  dislocations  of  the  elbow- joint.  Sharp  flexion  of  the  elbow- joint,  as  during 
surgical  operations  under  anaesthesia,  sometimes  results  in  ulnar  paralysis,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  pointed  out  on  page  125. 

The  deep  group  of  flexor  muscles  includes  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the  pronator  quadratus. 

The  Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum  (Fig.  56). — Origin,  the  upper 
three  fourths  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ulna  and 
the  inner  half  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  inner  side  of  the  core- 
noid  process  and  by  the  common  aponeurosis  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  ulna;  insertion,  by  four  tendons  into  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the 
bases  of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers,  each  tendon  perforating 
the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  superficial  flexor  (Fig.  63) ;  nerve-suppiy, 
the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median 
(seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves);  action,  to  flex 
the  fingers,  primarily  their  terminal  phalanges,  secondarily  the  first  and 
second  phalanges  and  finally  the  hand. 

This  muscle  may  be  exposed  by  retracting  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  other  superficial  flexors 
toward  the  radial  side.    While  it  is  desirable  to  defer  the  cutting  of  the 
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'  sublimis  digitonim  until  after  its  tendons  shall  have  been  followed 
to  their  terminations,  it  may  be  di\'ided  near  its  origin  and  reflected 
downward — to  be  subsequently  replaced  and  stitched — if  the  dissector 
find  the  fonncr  method  inconvenient.  The  four  tendons  in  which  the 
muscle  bundles  tenninate  at  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  pass  under 
the  anterior  annular  ligament^  and  will  be  followed  to  their  terminations 
in  the  dissection  of  the  hand. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. — Origiiit  the  upper  three  fourths 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius  and  the  oblique  hne  of  this  bone, 
the  outer  ix>rtton  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  occasionally  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  or  the  inner  condyle; 
inscftiorif  the  base  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb;  nerve«supply, 
the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  (eighth  cer\acal  and  first 
thoracic) ;  action,  to  flex  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  primarily,  and 
the  proximal  phalanx  and  the  hand  secondarily  (Fig-  56), 

This  muscle  may  be  exposed  by  retracting  the  superficial  flexors 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  lower  part  of  the  brachio- 
radialis  toward  the  radial  side,  removing  or  reflecting  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle,  passing 
under  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  will  be  worked  out  in  the  dissection 
of  the -hand. 

The  Pronator  Quadratus  (Fig.  65). ^Origin,  the  lower  fourth 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna;  insertion,  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  radius;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  interosseous 
branch  of  the  median  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cer\ncal  and  first 
thoradc  nerv^es;  action,  to  pronate  the  forearm. 

This  muscle  is  easily  exposed  by  displacing  the  tendons  which  pass 
over  it.  Its  nerve  enters  either  the  deep  or  sujx^rficial  surface  near  the 
upper  border,  and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  inter- 
ossGOUS  artery  passes  either  over  or  through  it. 


THE  PALMAR  OR  VOLAR  SURFACES  OF  THE 
WRIST  AND  HAND, 

As  a  preliminar>^  to  the  dissection  of  the  hand,  the  salient  features 
of  the  bones  of  these  parts  should  be  reviewed.  Among  the  points  to 
be  noted  are  the  bones  composing  respectively  the  first  and  second  rows 
of  the  carpus  (Fig.  57),  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  from  with* 
out  inward  or  the  reverse,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  areas 
for  muscular  attachments.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  pisiform  bone, 
the  lul>erasity  of  the  scaphoid,  the  ridge  and  groove  of  the  trapeziiun 
and  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  shotild  likewise  be  noted. 

The  metacarpus,  comprising  the  five  metacarpal  bones  with  their 
proximal  heads  and  distal  bases,  the  relation  of  the  former  to  each  other 
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^riT'-'r/  y^',',Ax*jA  hy  ^Jfr^rr^  :.r»f!i^urc  Ixrlo?/  and  Uj  the  radial  side  of  the 
;."i -if'yrrr. .  11./:  '/j'vrr'/^r.y  of  \:jz  v-a^^hr^id  and  the  ridg*?  of  the  irapezium 
ar':  r':'//i^r.iza?/!':  as  a  j/r^/nr.ir.encc  dirt^Aly  outv/ard  from  the  pnsiform. 
V/  v.';.:'h  rh':  Vrr:d'>n  of  the  fiex'^^r  car;.i  ra/lialiis  Icrads.  The  upper 
rx.r'k-r  of  ^h':  ar.v.Ti'yr  annular  Ii;.^an;ent  is  marie  e-.-ident  between  the 
yjM'/r::.  and  ih':  /jaj^h'/id  by  Ujr<ihlii  extension  of  the  hand  and  abduction 
of  •.?.':  *.hurr.b.  'ITiC-  vmd«^/ri.s  cr^/ssing  the  front  of  the  wrist  have  been 
.':ii,'.vrri\]y  ' or/-.j'3fT'yl  ^^a^^e  io5>.  The  transverse  creases  of  the  ^-rist 
ar':  w.o  fjT  rhn:<:  in  nun-ilx-T.  The  more  ijrrjximal  one  passes  just  below 
th':  J.ra/j  of  the  ulrxa  and  trr/ises  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ni/Jiu;.  The  rfiOPr  distal  cTcase  c^jrrt-sjxjnds  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  anVrri'/T  annular  li;^ament  and  with  a  fx/int  about  three  fotuths  of 
aii  iri'h  l^rlov/  the  hi;fhe^;t  j/art  of  the  wrist-joint. 

'I  he  palm  of  the  hand  is  marker]  on  its  radial  side  by  a  muscular 
pp/Triiri''n(  (r,  t  }ie  thenar  eminence*  due  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  thtunb; 
and  on  its  ulnar  side  by  the  hypothenar  eminence  caused  by  the  small 
mu!^  l<:s  of  the  little  finjjer  ^Fi^.  39).  Of  the  furrows  of  the  palm«  the 
most  fr;nsjji^.-uous  ly<:;;ins  at  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  opposite  the 
m<t;uar|>*j-iihalan^^eal  joint  fif  the  indcx-fin^er  and  cur\'es  upward  to 
Unninate  U'twecn  the  thenar  and  hyix>thcnar  eminences.  This  furrow 
v.  i'AU^4'(\  by  flexion  of  tlx:  metacarj^al  Ixme  of  the  thumb  and  by  flexion 
of  th*-  irKlex-fin^^er.  A  s<-erind  furrow  diverges  from  this  first  one  opposite 
\\it'  (lift  lKrlvv(r(rn  the  first  and  second  metacaq^al  brjnes.  and  passes 
tran;vers<'ly  trm'ard  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  to  terminate  upon  the 
liypolliriKir  (nninriur.  It  indicates  the  lowest  or  most  distal  limit  of 
\\ii-  'A\\**-riii\ii\  palmar  arch  and  is  claused  by  flexion  of  the  fingers.  A 
tliini  furrow  U-^^ins  opjjosite  the  cleft  Ixitwecn  the  first  and  second 
iiiiyi-r.  and  extends  transversely  to  the  ulnar  Ix^rder  of  the  hand,  being 
p.'irallrl  with  tlu!  secimd.  Its  iK)siti()n  is  alxmt  one  half  inch  on  the 
jiroxinial  side  of  the  milacanjo-phalangeal  joints.  A  conspicuous 
fourth  furn;w  < oiineets  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  third  with  the  middle  of 
the  :;e(ond,  j.'.ivinj^  the  f(;nn  of  the  letter  M  to  these  creases.  On  the 
dii.tal  side  (if  t,h<*  third  furrow  are  seen  little  elevations  opiX)site  the 
elelts  of  the  linj^ers,  due  to  the  presence  of  fat  between  the  tendons 
;ind  tin-  r.hps  ot  the  palmar  fascia  which  bind  the  tendons  down  on  the 
way  to  iliiir  respectiv<'  finK<'rs.  The  transverse  folds  across  the  fronts 
ol"  the  ba:;<s  ol  the  iin^MTS  are  distinctly  double  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
and  riiij;  linj.;ers.  while  on  the  index-  and  little  finders  the  lower  crease 
ol  the  Inid  fades  out  at  about  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  the  finger. 
These  folds  are  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  Ixilow  the  corresponding 
inetacarpo-phalan)^'eal  joint  and  are  at  the  level  of  the  webs  of  the 
fiii».'.ers.  The  cx>rrcsi)onding  fold  of  the  thumb,  Ix^ginning  at  the  free 
eiJKe  of  the  web  on  a  level  with  the  mctacarpo-phalangeal  artictdation, 
pi4h.si*ri  afx>up«*  -*-^  the  thenar.aiunenoe»  crossing  the  line  of  the  joint 
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ol  The  joint-lines  of  the  articulations  between  the  proximal 

an  ie  phalanges  are  directly  opposite  the  double  folds  found  here, 

while  the  single  folds  farther  down  are  slightly  above  the  joints. 

It  ^ill  be  noted  that  the  form  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  difficult 
to  recognize  by  pal|iating  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  in  marked 
contrast  mth  the  ease  wiXh  whicli  these  bones  may  be  recognized  upon 
the  dorsal  siu^ace.  Between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thimib  and 
that  of  the  index-finger  is  a  mass  which  is  composed  dorsally  of  the  first 
donyil  interosseous  muscle  or  abductor  indids,  and  on  the  volar  aspect 
of  the  transverse  adductor  of  the  thumb.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangular 
space  formed  by  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  index- 
finger  the  radial  artery  passes  from  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  hand.  The  skin  of  the  palm  is  notably  thick  and  closely  adherent  to 
the  under! nng  deep  fascia,  the  superficial  fascia  being  sparing  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  ver\^  plentifully  supplied  w4th  sweat  glands  but  is  devoid 
of  hair.  The  absence  of  superficial  veins  is  noteworthy,  the  venous 
blood  of  the  hand  being  carried  away  almost  entirely  by  the  superficial 
dorsal  veins  of  the  hand.  The  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand» 
which  IS  rather  thin,  is  loosely  connected  with  the  underh'ing  fascia 
and  is  beset  v\nth  hairs. 

These  difFerences  are  strikingly  emphasiicd  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  swells,  as  for  example  in  oedema,  owing  to  the  looseness 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  resistance  toward  this  condition  shown  by  the 
skin  of  the  palm. 

DISSECTION. 

The  hand  should  be  scoired  in  position  by  dri\'ing  a  nail  or  long 
tack  through  the  extreme  end  of  each  finder  and  of  the  thiunb  as  the 
hand  Ucs  supine.  A  median  incision  should  be  made  throuj^'h  the  palm 
and  a  transverse  incision  opposite  the  finger  clefts.  The  skin  should 
be  reflected  beginning  at  the  wrist.  In  remo\4ng  the  skin  from  the 
central  part  of  the  palm,  a  dense  fascia  will  be  left,  while  in  the  lateral 
regions  the  tinderlying  fascia  is  much  thinner  and,  therefore,  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  removing  it  with  the  skin.  In  carrying  the  dis- 
section across  the  thenar  eminence,  the  superficialis  vola^  artery  should 
be  looked  for  and,  near  the  middle  of  the  palm,  the  palmar  cutane- 
ous branch  of  the  median  nerve  (Fig.  53),  Reaching  the  proximal 
end  of  the  thtunb,  a  median  incision  may  be  made  along  its  palmar 
asf)ect  and  the  skin  reflected  toward  either  side,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  nerves  and  blocxl-vesscls  near  the  lateral  portions  of  the  volar 
surface.  The  indcx-tingcr  and  the  ring  finger  should  be  treated  similarly 
and  with  the  same  precautions  as  to  wounding  vessels  and  nerv^es*  In 
reflecting  the  inner  flap  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
may  be  lociked  for  and,  as  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palm  is  approached,  the 
palmaris  brevis  muscle  (Fig.  59)  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  transversely 
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The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior  (Fig.  55). — Origin,  the 
lowest  third  of  the  external  supracondylar  ridge  and  the  external  inter- 
musailar  septum ;  insertion,  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  lx)ne  of  the  index- 
finger  (Fig,  68);  nerve-supply,  the  musculo-spiral  nerv^e  (sixth  and 
seventh  ccrvdcal) ;  action,  lo  extend  and  slightly  abduct  the  wrist. 

The  tendon,  passing  across  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  (Fig.  6g)  to  reacJi  its  destination,  will  be  followed  in  dissecting 
the  hand. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialjs  Brevior  (Fig.  55).— Origin,  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon;  inserttailt 
the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger;  nerve-supply,  the 
posterior  interosseous  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical);  action,  to 
extend  the  wrist. 

The  tendon  of  this  muscle  accompanies  that  of  the  preceding  over 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius  and  will  be  followed  later. 

The  Radial  Artery. — From  its  origin  at  the  apex  of  the  ante- 
cubital  fossa  in  tlic  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery,  the  ankhrachial 
portion  of  this  vessel  cun'cs  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
arm and  passes  straight  downward  to  the  base  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius,  where  it  airx'cs  around  the  radial  border  of  the  wrist  to 
pass  under  the  tendons  of  the  metacarpal  extensor  and  the  short  ex- 
tensor of  the  thumV>.  from  which  point  its  further  course  as  the  carpal 
and  palmar  portions  of  the  vessel  will  be  traced  in  the  dissection  of  the 
hand.  The  surface  line  of  the  radial  artery  is,  therefore,  from  the 
middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius. 

Beginning  at  its  origin  to  clear  the  vessel  of  connective  tissue,  the 
dissector  will  first  encounter  among  its  branches  the  radial  recurrent 
artfry  (Fig.  56)  which  has  aheady  been  dissected  (p.  98),  Continuing 
he  will  encounter  successively  various  muscular  branclus  and  at  the 
front  of  the  wrist  the  small  anterior  radial  carpal  artery,  whieJi  passes 
inward  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  caqial  branch  of  the  ulnar  to  fonn  the  anterior  carpal  arch  (Fig,  65), 
The  larger  superficialis  voice  branch,  given  off  just  before  the  artery 
curves  aroutKl  under  the  tendons  above  mentioned,  passes  downward 
across  the  thenar  eminence  to  the  palm  and  sometimes  helps  to  form 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  (Fig,  61).  In  noting  the  relations  of  the 
radial  artery,  it  wnll  l:>e  seen  to  be  overlapped  in  the  upi>er  two  thirds 
of  its  course  by  the  brachio-radialis  muscle  and  to  have  the  radial  ner\^e 
upon  its  outer  or  radial  side^  the  nerve  being  in  intimate  relation,  however, 
only  in  the  middle  third.  In  the  lower  third  it  is  covered  by  the  skin 
and  the  sviperticial  and  deep  fascia,  and  the  radial  ner\'e  is  no  longer 
in  relation  with  the  vessel,  having  gone  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm.    The  artery  is  related  on  the  inner  side  with  the  pronator  radii 
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teres  for  a  short  distance  above  and  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  length.  It  lies  upon,  first,  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  then  successively  upon  the  supinator  brevis*  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  the  flexor  siiblimis  digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  pro- 
nator qtiadratus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  radial  artery  is 
accompanied  by  two  veins. 

The  occa^onal  variuHon  %n  the  origin  of  the  radial  artery  is  referred  to  on  page 
78,  Rarely  the  vessel  is  absent,  being  replaced  by  an  enlarged  interosseous  or  by 
the  comes  ncrvn  mediani  Sometimes  passing  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foreann  at 
a  higher  level  than  usual,  it  is  replaced  at  the  position  of  the  "radial  pulse"  by  the 
superficial  volar. 

The  radial  nerve,  the  origin  and  course  of  which  are  given  on  page  86, 
should  now  be  completely  isolated  and  traced  to  the  point  where  it  lea\'es 
the  ventral  asjject  of  the  forearm,  passing  under  the  tendon  of  the  brachio- 
radialis  to  reach  the  dorsal  aspect-    For  its  distribution,  see  page  137* 

The  Median  Ner\e  in  the  Forearm*— The  nerve  should  be  picked 
up  in  the  anlecubital  fossa  and^  upon  being  followed  downw^ard,  will 
be  found  to  pass  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
under  the  tendinotis  arch  connecting  thc'radial  and  uhiar  heads  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  thence  dov\niward  beneath  the  mass  of 
superficial  flexors  to  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  where  it  lies  between 
the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  To 
expose  the  ner\-c  more  fully,  the  superficial  head  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres  should  be  divided  near  the  inner  condyle  and  the  remaining  flexors 
should  be  displaced  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  foreann.  The  accom- 
panying artery  of  the  median  nerv^e,  the  conus  tuytn  mediani,  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery,  is  occasionally  present  and  may  be 
of  considerable  size.  WTien  present  it  would  be  among  the  arteries 
requiring  ligation  in  an  amputation  of  the  forearm. 

The  branches  of  the  median  ner\'^e  in  the  forearm  are  two  small 
articular  filaments  to  the  elbow- joint  (Fig.  71),  the  anterior  interosseous 
furve,  muscular  bratwhcs  to  all  of  the  sui)erfidal  group  of  flexors  except 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  which  arises 
a  few  inches  above  the  wrist,  as  previously  pointed  out.  The  muscular 
branches,  arising,  for  the  most  part,  in  common,  near  the  elbow,  should 
l)e  fet  followed  (Fig.  56). 

The  anterior  interosseous  nerve  should  then  be  traced  as  it  passes 
beneath  the  deep  part  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  to  reach  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  In  its  course  down  the  forearm 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  anterior  interosseous  artery.  To  expose  these 
structures  the  superficial  flexors  must  necessarily  be  cut  or  pushed  aside, 
preferably  the  latter,  and  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  must  l>e  drawn 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  toward 
the  radial  side.    The  anterior  interosseous  gives  bra^Khcs  to  the  flexor 
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longus  pollicis,  to  the  radial  half  of  the  flexor  proftindus  digitorum,  to 
the  pronator  quadratus,  the  upper  border  of  which  it  is  seen  to  enter 
(Fig.  56),  to  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  the  radius  and  ulna  (the 
branches  accompanying  the  nutrient  arteries)  and  to  the  wrist-joint. 
Thus  the  median  nerve  supplies  all  of  the  superficial  flexors  of  the  fore- 
arm save  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  all  of  the  deep  muscles  save  the 
ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

The  anterior  interosseous  artery,  a  branch  of  either  the  common 
interosseous  or  of  the  ulnar,  should  be  worked  out  in  connection  with 
the  anterior  interosseous  nerve  which  it  accompanies.  Traversing  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  pronator  quadratus,  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
terminal  branch,  the  latter  of  which  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane 
and  thus  reaches  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  latter,  where  it  commimicates 
with  the  posterior  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  69),  while  the  anterior  branch, 
passing  over  or  beneath  the  quadrate  pronator,  communicates  with 
the  anterior  carpal  arch  and  with  the  palmar  recurrent  arteries  (Fig.  65). 
Occasionally  it  is  continued  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  The  addi- 
tional brandies  are  the  conies  nervi  mediani,  usually  a  small  vessel 
which  accompanies  the  median  nerve  after  its  origin  near  the  beginning 
of  the  anterior  interosseous,  although  sometimes  quite  large  (p.  iii); 
muscular  branches;  and  a  nutrient  branch  to  the  radius. 

Tlie  Ulnar  Artery. — From  its  origin  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial 
artery  at  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  ulnar  artery  curves 
inward  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
middle  third  and  then  passes  downward  along  the  radial  border  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  pass  into  the  palm  over  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment on  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  (Fig.  56).  Only  the  ante- 
brachial portion  of  the  vessel  or  that  part  which  is  found  in  the  forearm 
is  under  consideration  at  present.  Its  surface  line  is  from  the  middle 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  middle  third,  and  prolonged  from  this  point  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  artery 
is  covered  by  the  mass  of  superficial  flexors.  The  dissector  should  follow 
the  artery  upward  from  its  superficial  position  near  the  wrist  to  the  point 
where  it  disappears  under  the  flexors  and  then,  displacing  this  mass 
of  superficial  flexors  outward  toward  the  radius,  or  inward  toward  the 
ulna,  the  artery  may  be  followed  upward  to  its  source.  In  cleaning  the 
surface  of  the  vessel,  the  dissector  must  avoid  injuring  the  branches  and 
the  two  vense  comites.  The  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  sometimes  represented  by  two  trunks,  usually  clings  closely 
to  the  artery  and  may  be  in  relation  with  it  throughout  the  lower  two 
thirds  of  its  course.  The  ulnar  nerve  lies  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
artery  to  the  same  extent. 
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The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  forearm  may  now  be  traced 
in  the  order  of  origin.  The  small  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  has  been 
already  dissected  (page  gp),  and  its  ramification  in  front  of  the  inner 
condyle  noted.  The  larger  posterior  ulnar  recurrent^  which  sometimes 
arises  in  common  with  tlie  preceding  branch,  passes  upward  and  inward 
beneath  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  to  reach  the  space  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon  through  which  it  passes  to  ramify 
behind  the  inner  condyle  in  association  with  the  inferior  profunda  and 
anastomotica  magna  of  the  brachial  (Fig.  71).  The  common  inter- 
osseous artery,  already  mentioned,  is  a  short,  thick  trunk  (Fig,  56), 
which  divides  into  the  anterior  inierosseotis  and  the  posterior  interasseoHS, 
the  former  of  which  has  been  dissected  in  connection  with  the  anterior 
interosseous  nen^e  (page  112),  and  the  latter  of  which  ^411  be  found  in 
the  dissection  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm  (page  142).  The 
nutrient  branch  to  the  ulna  arises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  and 
enters  the  nutrient  foramen  near  the  outer  border  of  the  bone.  The 
muscular  branches  are  given  off  along  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The 
posterior  ulnar  carpal,  which  arises  a  short  distance  above  the  wrist, 
curves  arotmd  the  inner  surface  of  the  ulna  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
ulnar  carpal  flexor  to  assist  the  posterior  radial  can^al  artery  in  forming 
the  posterior  carpal  arch.  In  follomng  this  vessel  beneath  the  ulnar 
nerve  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limb,  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  may  be  encountered.  The  anterior  ulnar  carpal  branch, 
arising  near  the  wrist,  passes  outward  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to 
unite  with  the  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  radial  to  form  the  aftterior 
carpal  arch. 

The  relations  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  now  be  studied  to  better 
advantage,  the  vessel  and  its  branches  ha\ing  been  isolated-  As  pre- 
viously noted,  it  is  covered,  above,  by  the  superficial  group  of  flexors 

I  with  the  exception  nf  the  flexor  carj^i  uhiaris,  and  is  crossed  near  its 
origin  by  the  median  nerve,  while  in  its  lower  two  thirds  it  is  covered  by 
the  skin  and  fasciae  only,  except  for  a  slight  overlapping  above  by  the 
ulnar  car^ml  flexor.    It  Ues  upon  the  brachialis  anticus  at  its  beginning 

>  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  in  the  foreann  upon  the  deep 
flexor  of  the  fingers.  On  its  ulnar  side  are  the  ulnar  nerv^e  and  the  ulnar 
carpal  flexor  in  its  lower  two  thirds;  on  the  radial  side  is  the  flexor  sub- 
limis digitorum. 

The  ulnar  artery  presents  some  interesting  variations  as  to  course  and  origin 

which  are  related  to  developmental  peculiarities.    The  high  division  of  the  bfochtal 

l(piS<^  7**)  not  only  gives  the  ulnar  artery  greater  length,  but  in  such  cases  it  may 

Lposs  into  the  forearm  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle  and  over  the  superficiid  flexors. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  in  the  Forearm.  —  The  ulnar  nerve  should 

i  picked  up  in  the  upfjer  arm  and  traced  to  the  interval  bet\^^en  the 

ion  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humeruSi  in  which  ^kjsvXao^  vt, 
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gives  off  two  small  branches  to  the  elbow-joint.  Separating  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  under  which  the  nerve  passes — ^having  previously  cut  the 
hiuneral  head  of  the  muscle — from  the  remaining  superficial  flexors  will 
expose  the  further  coiu*se  of  the  nerve  down  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ulnar  artery  to  its  entrance  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  over  the  anterior  annular  ligament  (Fig.  56).  The  branches 
first  given  off,  the  articular  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint  noted  above 
(Fig.  71)  should  be  identified,  the  nerve  being  displaced  slightly  and 
cautiously  for  the  ptupose.  The  muscular  branches  which  it  gives  to 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  will  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm, 
as  also  the  branch  or  branches  to  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus 
digitonmi  upon  which  muscle  the  nerve  lies  (Fig.  56).  About. four 
inches  above  the  wrist  it  gives  off  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch,  which 
passes  round  the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm  beneath  the  ulnar  carpal 
flexor  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface  on  its  way  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
little  finger  and  the  adjacent  side  of  the  ring  finger;  the  complete  dis- 
section of  this  branch  must  be  deferred  for  the  present.  At  some  point 
below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  a  palmar  cutaneous  branch  is  given 
off  from  the  ulnar  which  diverges  outwardly  from  the  parent  trunk  but 
runs  approximately  parallel  with  it  to  the  pabn,  accompanying,  and 
very  intimately  related  ^4th,  the  ulnar  artery  to  which  it  gives  branches. 
It  is  sometimes  double. 

The  proximity  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the 
olecranon  renders  it  liable  to  injury  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
and  in  dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint.  Sharp  flexion  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  during 
surgical  operations  under  anaesthesia,  sometimes  results  in  ulnar  paralysis,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  pointed  out  on  page  125. 

The  deep  group  of  flexor  muscles  includes  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  and  the  pronator  quadratus. 

The  Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum  (Fig.  56).— Origin,  the  upper 
three  fourths  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  inner  siuf aces  of  the  ulna  and 
the  inner  half  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  inner  side  of  the  coro- 
noid  process  and  by  the  common  aponeurosis  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  ulna;  insertion,  by  four  tendons  into  the  palmar  siufaces  of  the 
bases  of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers,  each  tendon  perforating 
the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  superficial  flexor  (Fig.  63) ;  nerve-supply, 
the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median 
(seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves);  action,  to  flex 
the  fingers,  primarily  their  terminal  phalanges,  secondarily  the  first  and 
second  phalanges  and  finally  the  hand. 

This  muscle  may  be  exposed  by  retracting  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  other  superficial  flexors 
toward  the  radial  side.    While  it  is  desirable  to  defer  the  cutting  of  the 
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flexor  subliniis  digitorum  until  after  its  tendons  shall  have  been  followed 
to  their  terminations,  it  may  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  reflected 
downward — to  be  subsequently  replaced  and  stitched — if  the  dissector 
find  the  former  method  inconvenient.  The  four  tendons  in  which  the 
muscle  bundles  terminate  at  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  pass  under 
the  anterior  annular  hgament,  and  will  be  followed  to  their  terminations 
in  the  dissection  of  the  hand. 

The  Flexor  Longvs  Pollicis. — Origin^  the  upper  three  fourths 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius  and  the  oblique  line  of  this  bone, 
the  outer  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  occasionally  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  or  the  inner  condyle; 
insertion^  the  base  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb:  nerve-supply, 
the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  (eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoracic) ;  action,  to  flex  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  primarily,  and 
the  proximal  phalanx  and  the  hand  secondarily  (Fig.  56). 

This  muscJe  may  be  exposed  by  retracting  the  sui^erficial  flexors 
toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  the  lower  part  of  the  brachio- 
fadialis  toward  the  radial  side,  reTTio\^ng  or  reflecting  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle,  passing 
under  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  will  be  worked  out  in  the  dissection 
of  the -hand. 

The  Pronator  QfADRATUs  (Fig,  65). ^Origin,  the  lower  fourth 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna;  insertion,  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  radius;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  interosseous 
branch  of  the  median  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoracic  nerves;  action,  to  pronate  the  forearm. 

This  muscle  is  easily  exposed  by  displacing  the  tendons  which  pass 
over  it.  Its  nerve  enters  either  the  deep  or  superficial  surface  near  the 
upper  border,  and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  passes  either  over  or  through  it. 


THE   PALMAR  OR  VOLAR  SURFACES  OF  THE 
WRIST  AND  HAND. 

As  a  preUminar>"  to  the  dissection  of  the  hand,  the  salient  features 
of  the  bones  of  these  parts  should  be  reviewed.  Among  the  points  to 
be  noted  are  the  bones  composing  respectively  the  first  and  second  rows 
of  the  carpus  (Fig.  57).  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  from  with- 
out inward  or  the  reverse,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  areas 
for  muscular  attachments.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  pisifonn  bone, 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  the  ridge  and  groove  of  the  trapezium 
and  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  should  likewise  be  noted. 

The  ftietacarpuSt  comprising  the  five  metacaq^al  bones  with  their 
praxima)  heads  and  distal  bases,  the  relation  of  the  former  to  each  other 
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scurely  palpated  by  deep  pressure  below  and  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
pisiform.  The  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium 
are  recognizable  as  a  prominence  directly  outward  from  the  pisiform, 
to  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  leads.  The  upper 
border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  is  made  evident  between  the 
pisiform  and  the  scaphoid  by  forcible  extension  of  the  hand  and  abduction 
of  the  thumb.  The  tendons  crossing  the  front  of  the  wrist  have  been 
sufficiently  considered  (page  105).  The  transverse  creases  of  the  wrist . 
arc  two  or  three  in  nimiber.  The  more  proximal  one  passes  just  below 
the  head  of  the  ulna  and  crosses  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius.  The  more  distal  crease  corresponds  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  with  a  point  about  three  fotuths  of 
an  inch  below  the  highest  part  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  palm  of  the  hand-  is  marked  on  its  radial  side  by  a  muscular 
prominence,  the  thenar  eminence,  due  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  thtmib; 
and  on  its  ulnar  side  by  the  hypothenar  eminence  caused  by  the  small 
muscles  of  the  little  finger  (Fig.  39).  Of  the  furrows  of  the  palm*  the 
most  conspicuous  begins  at  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  opposite  the 
mctacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  index-finger  and  curves  upward  to 
terminate  between  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences.  This  furrow 
is  caused  by  flexion  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thtunb  and  by  flexion 
of  the  index-finger.  A  second  furrow  diverges  from  this  first  one  opposite 
the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones,  and  passes 
transversely  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  to  terminate  upon  the 
hypothenar  eminence.  It  indicates  the  lowest  or  most  distal  limit  of 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  and  is  caused  by  flexion  of  the  fingers.  A 
third  furrow  begins  opposite  the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers  and  extends  transversely  to  the  .ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  being 
parallel  with  the  second.  Its  position  is  about  one  half  inch  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  A  conspicuous 
fourth  furrow  connects  the  beginning  of  the  third  with  the  middle  of 
the  second,  giving  the  form  of  the  letter  M  to  these  creases.  On  the 
distal  side  of  the  third  furrow  are  seen  little  elevations  opposite  the 
clefts  of  the  fingers,  due  to  the  presence  of  fat  between  the  tendons 
and  the  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia  which  bind  the  tendons  down  on  the 
way  to  their  respective  fingers.  The  transverse  folds  across  the  fronts 
of  the  bases  of  the  fingers  are  distinctly  double  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers,  while  on  the  index-  and  little  fingers  the  lower  crease 
of  the  fold  fades  out  at  about  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  the  finger. 
These  folds  arc  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  corresponding 
mctacarpo-phalangeal  joint  and  are  at  the  level  of  the  webs  of  the 
fingers.  The  corres|X)nding  fold  of  the  thirnib,  beginning  at  the  free 
edge  of  the  web  on  a  level  with  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation, 
passes  around  to  skirt  the  thenar  .eminence,  crossing  the  line  of  the  joint 
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obliquely.  The  joint-lines  of  the  articalations  Ix^tween  the  proximal 
and  middle  phalanges  are  directly  opposite  the  double  folds  found  here, 
while  the  single  folds  farther  do\%Ti  are  slightly  above  the  joints. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fomi  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  difficult 
to  recognize  by  ]jali  mating  the  palmar  stu^ace  of  the  hand,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  case  \^ith  which  these  bones  may  be  recognized  urx)n 
the  dorsal  surface.  Between  the  metacariial  bone  of  the  thumb  and 
that  of  the  index-finger  is  a  mass  which  is  composed  donsally  of  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle  or  abductor  indicis,  and  on  the  volar  aspect 
of  the  transverse  adductor  of  the  thumb.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangular 
space  formed  by  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  index- 
linger  the  radial  artery  passes  from  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  hand.  The  skin  of  the  palm  is  notably  thick  and  closely  adherent  to 
the  underlying  deep  fa^da,  the  superficial  fascia  being  sparing  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  very  plentifully  supplied  vnih  sweat  glands  but  is  devoid 
of  hair.  The  absence  of  superficial  veins  is  noteworthy,  the  venous 
blood  of  the  hand  being  carried  away  almost  entirely  by  the  superficial 
dorsal  veins  of  the  hand.  The  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand, 
which  is  rather  thin,  is  loosely  connected  with  the  underhing  fascia 
^iid  is  beset  with  hairs. 

These  difFerences  are  strikingly  emphasiiied  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  hand  swells,  as  for  example  in  cEtlema*  owing  to  the  looseness 
of  ihf  suhcutuneous  tissue,  and  the  resistance  toward  this  condition  shown  by  the 
skin  of  the  palm, 

DISSECTfON, 

The  hand  should  be  secured  in  position  by  driving  a  nail  or  long 
tack  through  the  extreme  end  of  each  finger  and  of  the  thumb  as  the 
hand  lies  supine,  A  median  incision  should  be  made  through  the  palm 
and  a  transverse  incision  opposite  the  finger  clefts.  The  skin  shotild 
be  reflected  beginning  at  the  wrist.  In  remo\^ng  the  skin  from  the 
csejitral  part  of  the  palm»  a  dense  fascia  will  be  left,  while  in  the  lateral 
regions  the  underlying  fascia  is  much  thinncT  and,  therefore,  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  removing  it  with  the  skin.  In  carrving  the  dis- 
section across  the  thenar  eminence,  the  superficialis  vola;  artery  should 
be  Ioc:iked  for  and,  near  the  middle  of  the  palm,  the  palmar  cutane- 
ous branch  of  the  median  nerve  (Pig,  55).  Reaching  the  proximal 
end  of  the  thumb,  a  median  incision  may  be  made  along  its  palmar 
aspect  and  the  skin  reflected  toward  either  side,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  near  the  lateral  portions  of  the  volar 
surface.  The  index-finger  and  the  ring  finger  should  be  treated  similarly 
and  with  the  same  precautions  as  to  wounding  vessels  and  nerves.  In 
reflecting  the  inner  flap  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
may  l)c  looked  for  and,  as  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palm  is  approached,  the 
palmaris  brev  is  muscle  (Fig.  59)  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  transversely 
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directed  fibres  mingled  with  the  fat  of  the  superficial  fascia.  This  musde 
takes  its  origin  from  the  central  part  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  palm;  it  should  be  left  in  position.    As  the  distal  portion  of  the  palm 
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Fic.  59 . — Superficial  dissection  of  hand,  showing  palmar  fascia. 


is  approached  some  of  the  digital  nerves  may  be  encotmtered  appearing 
opijositc  the  finger  clefts  between  the  bands  into  which  the  central  part 
of  the  palmar  fascia  divides  (Fig.  59).  The  dissector  will  have  noted 
the  close  relation  between  the  skin  and  the  underlying  deep  fascia,  which 
is  left  in  position,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  superficial  fascia  is 
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scant  in  quantity  and  is  closely  adherent  to  both  the  sldn  and  the  deep 
fascia.  Tlie  connection  between  the  skin  and  the  deep  fascia  is  especially 
close  near  the  finger  clefts  owin;^  to  the  presence  of  strong  fibrous  bands 
which  connect  the  two.  Any  fragments  or  sniall  masses  of  fat  remaining 
upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  fascia  should  be  removed  so  as  to  demon- 
strate the  latter  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Palmar  Fascia  {palmar  aponeurosis). — The  fascia  thus  ex- 
posed is  seen  to  consist  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions.  The 
central  portion  is  triangular  in  outline  and  is  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  lateral  portions  by  its  greater  thickness  and  its  consequent  greater 
opacity.  Narrow  above,  where  it  is  continuous  \%"ith  the  anterior  annular 
ligament^  it  becomes  widened  distally  and  dix-ides  into  five  processes 
or  bands  corresponding  to  the  five  digits,  the  band  for  the  thumb  being 
less  stnmgly  markc^l  than  the  others;  between  these  bands  emerge  the 
digital  arteries  and  nerves  for  the  corresponding  fingers  (Fig.  59),  The 
bands  are  connected  with  each  other  and  wnth  the  skin  by  strong  trans- 
verse fibres.  Each  one  of  these  proccs^ses  divides  into  two  portions  which 
pass  respectively  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  corresponding  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  and  serve  to  bind  down  the  tendons  which  pass  under 
and  between  them  to  the  corresponding  fingers;  and  they  send  fibres 
backxvard  also,  to  be  attached  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  distal  extrem- 
ities of  the  metacar^jal  bones.  From  each  lateral  border  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  palmar  fascia  a  septum  is  continued  into  the  deep  parts 
of  the  pahn,  thus  isolating  the  tendons,  vessels  and  nerves  w^hich  lie 
imder  this  central  part  of  the  fascia. 

The  superficial  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  (Fig.  59)  is  a  con- 
spicuous aggregation  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  palmar  fasda  which 
stretches  across  the  proximal  ends  of  the  fingers  and  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  skin. 

This  arrangement  of  the  palmar  fascia  lends  lo  confine  collections  of  pus,  palmar 
abscess,  to  the  central  portion  of  the  palm  and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  surface. 
cau&tDg  it  rather  to  follow  the  tensions  and  their  sheaths  under  the  anterior  annular 
ligament  into  the?  forearm:  and  even  sometimes  causing  it  to  point  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  hand  rather  than  in  the  palm.  The  condition  known  as  Dupuytrens 
contraction  is  a  thickened,  contracted  state  of  the  central  Silip  of  the  palmar  fascia, 
or  of  one  or  more  of  its  digital  slips,  producing  partial  flexion  of  one  or  more  fingers^ 
due  to  long  continued  pressure,  as  by  the  handle  of  a  chisel  or  other  tool,  in  those 
of  a  gouty  tendency. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  palmar  fascia  cover  respectively  the 
muscles  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences;  these  should  now^  be 
removed,  exposing  these  muscles,  but  leaving  the  central  portion  intact. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  (ligamentum  carpi  transversum, 
Fig.  60)  is  a  stTX)ng  fibrous  band  or  sheet  which  is  attached  on  the  radial 
side  to  the  scaphoid  and  the  trapezium  and  on  the  ulnar  side  to  the 
pisiform  and  the  unciform  process  of  the  imciform.    Continuous  distally 
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with  the  palmar  fascia  and  above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm, 
it  binds  down  the  tendons  of  the  digits  and  is  thus  related  in  an  impor- 
tant manner  to  their  function.  The  canal  which  it  forms  gives  passage 
to  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers,  to  that 
of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thimib  and  to  the  median  nerve.  In  clearing 
its  surface  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery  will  be  found  as  well  as  the  palmar 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  As  will  be  seen 
below,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  affords  partial  origin  to  many  of 
the  small  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Abductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  62). — Origin,  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium 
and  the  annular  ligament;  insertion,  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  on  the  radial  side  and  the  sheath  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis 
tendon;  nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical); 
action,  abduction  and  flexion  of  the  thumb. 

This  muscle  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  thenar  group.  Displacing 
it  outward  brings  to  view  the  opponens  pollicis,  while  to  its  inner  side  is 
the  short  flexor  of  the  thiunb. 

Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. — Origin,  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament;  insertion,  the  radial  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thimib  in  company  with  the  abductor; 
nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical);  action, 
to  flex  the  thimib. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb  passes  between  this 
muscle  and  the  adductor  pollicis  near  their  insertions  after  having  passed 
beneath  the  short  flexor.  A  sesamoid  bone  is  found  in  the  tendon  of 
insertion  of  this  muscle  (Fig.  73).  What  is  given  above  as  the  short 
flexor  of  the  thumb  has  usually  been  described  as  the  outer  head  of  the 
muscle,  its  inner  head  having  been  regarded  as  the  small  fasciculus 
which  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone 
and  inserts  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  This 
fasciculus,  which  is  more  deeply  placed,  is  looked  upon  by  German 
anatomists  as  a  palmar  or  volar  interrosseous  muscle  for  the  first  inter- 
metacarpal space,  since  it  corresponds  in  origin  and  insertion  with  the 
other  palmar  interosseous  muscles. 

Dorsal  dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  reduced  usually  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing,  it  is  thought  by  some,  to  the  fact  that  the  short  flexor 
and  the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  (or  the  two  heads  of  the  short  flexor, 
according  to  the  older  nomenclature),  being  carried  dorsally  by  the  phalanx  and 
thereby  made  tense,  closely  grasp  the  distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
so  resist  reduction. 

Opponens  Pollicis. — Origin,  the  trapezitmi  and  the  annular  liga- 
ment; insertion,  the  radial  side  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  (Fig.  64); 
nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical) ;  action,  to 
flex  the  metacarpal  bone  or  to  "oppose"  it  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 
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These  muscles  are  to  be  worked  out  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the 
dissection  will  pennit,  that  is.  without  disturbing  the  central  portion 
of  the  palmar  fascia.  After  the  removal  of  the  latter,  they  can  be 
examined  more  fully  and  the  adductor  pollicis  ^411  be  dissected  (p.  133). 

The  hvpothenar  myscles  on  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  palm  are  now 
to  be  isolated  and  studied. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digitl — Orig^in,  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  annu- 
lar ligament;  insertion*  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  i)roximal  pha- 
lanx of  the  little  finger;  nerve=supp1y,  the  ulnar  ner^^e  (eighth  cer\4cal 
and  first  thoradc) ;  action,  to  abduct  the  little  finger  from  the  ring  finger. 
Displacing  this  muscle  slightly  will  disclose  upon  its  outer  side  the 
flexor  breWs  minimi  digiti.  Between  these  two  near  their  origin  the 
^^^\)  branch  of  the  ulnar  nen^e  and  the  deep  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar 
arter>^  will  be  found  passing  to  the  dQQY)  part  of  the  palm   (Fig,  62). 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti,— Origin^  the  unciform  process  of 
the  unciform  bone  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament;  insertion,'  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger;  nerve- 
supplyt  the  ulnar  nerv^e  (eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic) ;  action,  to  flex 
the  little  finger. 

Opponens  Minimi  Digitl — Origin,  the  unciform  bone  and  the 
annular  ligament;  insertion,  the  entire  ulnar  border  of  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone;  nene-supply,  the  ulnar  ner\'e  (eighth  cer\^cal  and  first 
thoradc);  action,  to  flex  and  adduct  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  This  muscle  is  to  be  exposed  by  displacing  the  two  preceding 
muscles  (Fig.  61  >. 

The  Deeper  Structures  of  the  Palm. — With  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  pahnar  fascia  in  position,  note  should  he  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  pass  from  the  palm 
to  the  fingers  tmder  tendinous  arches  fonned  by  the  bifurcation  of  each 
one  of  the  individual  slips  of  the  central  p»ortion  of  the  fascia,  while  the 
digital  nerves  and  vessels  pass  to  the  fingers  through  the  inter\^als 
between  the  individual  slips  (Fig.  59).  The  central  portion  of  the  palmar 
fascia  should  now  be  incised  at  its  proximal  extremity  and  the  lateral 
septa  which  bind  the  borders  of  it  down  should  also  be  diWded  and  the 
fascia  reflected  toward  the  fingers,  exposing  the  deeper  structures. 

The  carpal  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery^  lying  upon  the  anterior 
anular  ligament,  gives  off  no  named  branches. 

The  palmar  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery  passes  beneath  the  palmar 
fascia  and  arches  across  the  hand  to  tenninate  by  anastomosing  with 
either  the  radialis  indicis  of  the  radial  artery  or  its  superficial  volar 
branch. 

The  branches  of  the  palmar  portion  of  the  ulnar  are  cutaneous 
and  muscular  branches,  the  deep  branch  or  branches  and  the  digital 
brandies.     The  deep  branch*  arising  near  the  lower  margin  of  the 
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with  the  palmar  fascia  and  above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm, 
it  binds  down  the  tendons  of  the  digits  and  is  thus  related  in  an  impor- 
tant manner  to  their  function.  The  canal  which  it  forms  gives  passage 
to  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers,  to  that 
of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thimib  and  to  the  median  nerve.  In  clearing 
its  surface  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery  will  be  found  as  well  as  the  palmar 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  As  will  be  seen 
below,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  affords  partial  origin  to  many  of 
the  small  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Abductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  62). — Origin,  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium 
and  the  annular  ligament;  insertion,  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  on  the  radial  side  and  the  sheath  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis 
tendon;  nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical); 
action,  abduction  and  flexion  of  the  thumb. 

This  muscle  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  thenar  group.  Displacing 
it  outward  brings  to  view  the  opponens  pollicis,  while  to  its  inner  side  is 
the  short  flexor  of  the  thimib. 

Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. — Origin,  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament;  insertion,  the  radial  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thimib  in  company  with  the  abductor; 
nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical);  action, 
to  flex  the  thumb. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb  passes  between  this 
muscle  and  the  adductor  pollicis  near  their  insertions  after  having  passed 
beneath  the  short  flexor.  A  sesamoid  bone  is  found  in  the  tendon  of 
insertion  of  this  muscle  (Fig.  73).  What  is  given  above  as  the  short 
flexor  of  the  thumb  has  usually  been  described  as  the  outer  head  of  the 
muscle,  its  inner  head  having  been  regarded  as  the  small  fasciculus 
which  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone 
and  inserts  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  This 
fasciculus,  which  is  more  deeply  placed,  is  looked  upon  by  German 
anatomists  as  a  palmar  or  volar  interrosseous  muscle  for  the  first  inter- 
metacarpal space,  since  it  corresponds  in  origin  and  insertion  with  the 
other  palmar  interosseous  muscles. 

Dorsal  dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  reduced  usually  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing,  it  is  thought  by  some,  to  the  fact  that  the  short  flexor 
and  the  oblique  portion  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  (or  the  two  heads  of  the  short  flexor, 
according  to  the  older  nomenclature),  being  carried  dorsally  by  the  phalanx  and 
thereby  made  tense,  closely  grasp  the  distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
so  resist  reduction. 

Opponens  Pollicis. — Origin,  the  trapezium  and  the  annular  liga- 
ment; insertion,  the  radial  side  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  (Pig.  64); 
nerve-supply,  the  median  nerve  (sixth  and  seventh  cervical) ;  action,  to 
flex  the  metacarpal  bone  or  to  "oppose*'  it  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 
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These  muscles  arc  to  be  worked  out  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the 
dissection  will  permit,  that  is.  \vithout  disturbing  the  central  portion 
of  the  palmar  fasda.  After  the  removal  of  the  latter,  they  can  be 
examined  more  fully  and  the  adductor  pollicis  will  be  dissected  (p.  133). 

The  hypothenar  muscles  on  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  palm  are  now 
to  be  isolated  and  studied. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti. — Origint  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  annu- 
lar ligament;  insertion,  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  proximal  pha- 
lanx of  the  little  finger;  nerve-supply,  the  ulnar  nervT  (eighth  cervical 
and  first  thoracic) ;  action,  to  abduct  the  little  fmger  from  the  ring  finger. 
Displacing  this  muscle  slightl}''  will  disclose  upon  its  outer  side  the 
flexor  bre\'is  minimi  digiti.  Between  these  two  near  their  origin  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  ner\^e  and  the  deep  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar 
artery  will  be  found  passing  to  the  deep  part  of  the  palm  (Fig.  62). 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti. — Origin,  the  unciform  process  of 
the  uncifonn  bone  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament;  insertion,'  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  Httle  finKt^i";  nerve- 
supply,  the  ulnar  nerve  (eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic) ;  action,  to  flex 
the  little  finger. 

Opponens  Minimi  Digiti.— Origin,  the  unciform  bone  and  the 
annular  ligament;  insertion^  the  entire  ulnar  border  of  the  fifth  meta- 
caqml  bone;  nerve-supply,  the  ulnar  nerv^e  (eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoradc);  action,  to  flex  and  adduct  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  This  muscle  is  to  be  exposed  by  displacing  the  two  preceding 
muscles  (Fig.  61). 

The  Deeper  Structures  of  the  Palm. — With  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  palmar  fascia  in  position,  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  pass  from  the  palm 
to  the  fingers  imder  tendinous  arches  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  each 
one  of  the  individual  slips  of  the  central  portion  of  the  fascia,  while  the 
digital  nerves  and  vessels  pass  to  the  fingers  through  the  inter\'als 
between  the  individual  slips  (Fig.  59),  The  central  portion  of  the  palmar 
fascia  should  now  be  incised  at  its  proximal  extremity  and  the  lateral 
septa  which  bind  the  borders  of  it  down  should  also  be  divided  and  the 
fascia  reflected  toward  the  fingers,  exposing  the  deeper  structures. 

The  carpal  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery,  lying  upon  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  gives  off  no  named  branches, 

The  palmar  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery  passes  beneath  the  palmar 
fascia  and  arches  across  the  hand  to  terminate  by  anastomosing  with 
cither  the  radialis  indids  of  the  radial  artery  or  its  superficial  volar 
branch, 

The  branches  of  the  palmar  portion  of  the  ulnar  are  cutaneous 
and  muscular  branches,  the  deep  branch  or  branches  and  the  digital 
branches.     The  deep  branchy  arising  near  the  lower  margin  of  the 
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annular  Hgamcnt,  passes  between  the  short  flexor  and  the  abductor 
of  the  little  finger  (Vi^.  60)  to  comiTiunicate  with  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
The  superficial  palmar  arch  lies  u|X)n  the  flexor  tendons,  describing 
an  arch  which  is  convex  downward,  the  lowest  point  of  the  areh  being 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  outstretched  thumb  (Fig.  60). 
The  suiierficial  arch  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  ulnar  artery 
anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  radialis  indicis  artery  or  sometimes 
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with  the  superficialis  vola?.  The  arch  should  now  be  denuded  of  connec- 
tive tissue  and  its  digital  branches,  given  off  frcvm  its  convexity,  should 
be  traced  downward,  the  first  one,  beginning  on  the  ulnar  side,  going 
to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  the  fourth  one  going  to  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  index-  and  middle  fingers.  As  will  Ijq  seen  later,  the  radial 
side  of  the  index-finger  is  supplied  by  the  radialis  indicis  from  the  radial, 
snd  both  sides  of  the  thumb  by  the  princeps  pollids  from  the  radial. 
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These  vessels  should  be  followed  to  the  finders,  when  it  w*ill  he  seen  that 
each  digital,  prior  to  its  division  at  the  finger  cleft  into  txvo  collateral 
diptals,  is  joined  by  a  small  vessel,  the  interosseous  artery,  from  the 
deep  palmar  arch. 

The  dissector  may  find  considerable  variation  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
suprrfidal  arch  and  its  branches  as  here  described.  Thus,  the  digital  branches  may 
be  unduly  small,  owing  lo  enlargement  of  the  interosseous  arteries;  or  the  arch  may 
be  formed  entirely  by  the  ulnar  artery  without  the  aid  of  any  branches  from  the 
mdial;  or  tlie  superficial  volar  may  independently  supply  the  first  digital  branch 
on  the  radial  side,  the  ulnar  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  either  the  anterior  interosseous 
or  the  median  artery  (jt,  comes  nervi  mediani)  supplying  the  remaining  digitals- 
Wounds  of  the  palmar  arch  are  likely  to  be  attended  by  very  free  bleeding  which 
may  be  difficult  to  control  on  account  of  the  communication  of  this  arch  wuth  the 
deep  one. 

The  ulnar  nerve  (pp.  76  and  113),  entering  the  palm  over  the  ante- 
rior anntdtiT  ligament  mth  the  ulnar  arter>%  should  now  be  picked  up 
by  the  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  when  it  vdW  be  seen  to  divide  in  this 
situation  into  a  superficial  branch  and  a  deep  branch  (Fig.  61).  The 
superficial  branch  gives  ofT  two  digital  branches  which  supply  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  Httle  finger,  and  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  Httle  and  ring 
fingers  as  indicated  above;  it  also  supplies  the  palmaris  brcWs  muscle. 
The  deep  branch  passing  downward  between  the  abductor  and  the 
short  flexor  of  the  little  finger*  giving  branches  to  both  of  these  muscles, 
is  distributed  still  further  to  the  opponens  minimi  digiti,  to  the  two 
inner  lumbrical  muscles,  the  palmar  and  dorsal  interossei  and  to  the 
adductor  of  the  thumb— that  is,  the  adductor  as  comprising  what  are 
also  styled  the  oblique  and  transverse  adductors  and  the  deep  head  of 
the  flexor  brc\is  poUicis.  These  will  be  followed  out  more  easily  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  dissection  than  at  present. 

The  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  is  thus  seen  to  be  cutaneous  and 
muscular,  the  cutaneous  part  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  little  finger 
and  the  adjacent  side  of  the  ring  finger  through  its  two  digital  branches, 
and  also  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  same  fingers  through  its  dorsal  cuta- 
neous branch  (see  page  138),  and  to  assist  in  supplying  the  skin  of  the 
palm  through  its  palmar  cutaneous  branch  and  a  few  small  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand.  The  muscles  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve  are,  in  the  forearm,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar 
half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum;  and  in  the  hand,  the  muscles 
of  the  hypothenar  eminence,  the  interosseous  muscles,  the  two  inner 
lumbricales  and  the  adductor  pollicis  (Fig.  64). 

In  ulnar  paralysis  we  therefore  find  impairment  of  action  of  these  muscles  as 
indicated  by  difTitulty  in  grasping  and  holding  objects  and,  as  a  conspicuous  sign, 
wasting  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  due  to  atrophy  of  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  median  nerve  (pp.  77  and  11 1)  should  be  picked  up  as  it  passes 
from  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  its  various  branches  should  be 
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side  of  the  index-fingcr,  \\nth  one  or  two  branches  to  supply  the  two  sides 
of  the  thumb.  Muscular  branches  pass  to  most  of  the  small  musdes 
of  the  thumb,  namely  the  abductor,  opponens,  and  the  fiejtor  brevis 
pollids  and  also  to  the  two  outer  lumbrical  muscles. 
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The  distribution  of  the  medfan  nerve  is  seen  to  be,  therefore,  cu- 
taneous and  muscular;  its  cutaneous  distribution  being  the  skin  of  the 
palm  through  its  palmar  cutaneous  branch  (see  page  102)  and  three 
and  one  half  digits,  beginning  with  the  thiimb,  on  the  palmar  surface 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  dorsal  surface;  its  muscular  dis- 
tribution is  to  all  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  forearm  except 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  while 
in  the  pahn  it  supplies  less  muscles  than  the  iJnar  ner\*e»  giving  branches 
only  to  those  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  the  two  lumbricales  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Paralysis  of  the  median  nerve — rare  except  as  the  result  of  injury — is  character- 
istd  by  impairment  or  Joss  of  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  impairment  of  flexion  of 
the  wrist,  the  ulnar  carpal  flexor,  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  doing  the  work;  in- 
ability to  flex  the  seecmd  and  third  phalanges  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  this 
function  not  being  entirely  lost  in  the  little  and  ring  fingers  owing  to  the  innervation 
of  the  ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexor  by  the  uinar»  and  flexion  of  the  proximal  pha- 
Imiges  being  preserved  by  the  action  of  the  interossei,  which  are  likewise  innervated 
by  the  ulnar  nerve;  loss  of  abduction,  flexion  and  of  the  opposing  function  of  the 
thumb. 

The  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers  should  now  be 
raised  and  drawn  aside  expxDsing  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  and  the 
associated  lumbricales  muscles. 

The  Lumbrjcales.^ — The  limibricales  (Fig.  62)  are  fotu"  slender 
delicate  muscles  which  take  their  origin  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep 
flexor.  The  first  and  second,  on  the  radial  side,  arise  from  the  radial 
side  of  the  index-finger  and  middle  finger  tendons,  respectively,  while 
the  third  and  fourth  take  their  origin  in  each  case  from  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  tendons  between  which  they  lie,  that  is,  from  the  second 
and  third,  and  the  third  and  fourth  tendons  respectively.  Each  muscle 
terminates  distally  in  a  slender  tendon  which  passes  to  the  radial  side 
of  the  finger  to  which  it  belongs,  being  inserted  into  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  proximal  phalanx. 
There  is  thus  a  lumbrical  muscle  for  each  of  the  four  fingers.  The 
nerve-supply  of  the  first  and  second  is  from  the  median  nerv^e;  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  from  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar.  The  action  is 
to  flex  the  proximal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  while  aiding  in  the  ejctension 
of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  by  reason  of  their  insertion  into  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  extensor  tendons. 

As  it  is  undesirable  to  cut  the  tendons  of  the  deep  and  superficial 
flexor  muscles  until  they  shall  have  been  traced  to  their  terminations, 
the  dissection  of  the  remaining  structures  of  the  palm  must  be  deferred 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  dissection  of  the  fingers. 

The  Palmar  Surfaces  of  the  Fingers.^ — A  median  incision 
should  be  made  along  the  palmar  surface  of  each  finger  and  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  ti^ue  shoald  be  dissected  in  each  case  toward  each 


f//ir/1  ."V^sir  tiu*  V>H>n  ''Z  th#5  fitUPRn.  die  :serr»x  bMiir  mcerfcal  »  dae 
;^/ry^  ^r/1  ih/yiUi  v»  '»ntitUrf  arul  ^ieasicd  as  -^^  V^riers  are  ap- 
%^^Af\s0'A  In  T^^-rlfitnf  "//m-nxA  :h#»  iiyyer  'tfcra  the  'ieScate  ynribcs  of 
tK^  I»m;K>fyjaI  rr.fsiViUw  <;n  the  raiisai  »ie5  of  the  rjescectrve  infers  shoodki 
Fy^  r^$!^tAtA  sn  or-i**r  that  they  niaj  not  be  m-m'wL 

The  SiljfUk  jrttfits  acre  rKar«r  the  manpis  of  the  Snger?  thaa  the 
tf/rrev;f^Am8i  r^err^^.  Each  rSgrcal  ^cTjerr  cr.  irmre  crxerfj.  each 
ffXW/^'dX  <4^itai  artery,  as  fiere  encGnaiececl  cs  a  branch  of  the  <£^r£al 
kt^^^f  pf/>(>er,  whkh  I^ter  rjtfan:aa«atthe  &u^  ckft  into  the  coilaserai 
4i$^tak  6>r  the  ^jacerx  rrior^iixns  of  aei|p;hhorm)(  finders  Pi^,  60).  At 
the  tip  of  the  fin$^  the  coBaceral  &ff:ai  ^sa^uyaxees.  vith  the  facancfa 
f^  the  op^/tfte  Sftrie  of  the  same  fin$^  to  Sorm  a  aisc»£ar  (vdk  fimcn  the 
cor.vexity  of  whkh  srrall  branchei  are  grren  off  to  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

The  digfUt  nerveSr  whkh  Be  nearer  the  insddle  of  the  finger,  axe  in 
like  rracnntr  branches  of  d^;;ital  nerves  which  bcforcate  at  the  finger 
clefts.  The  di^^ital  nerves  of  the  little  finger  and  of  the  nhar  skie  of  the 
fini^  fin^i^er  are  branches  of  the  superficial  divisioQ  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
fPi^.  61),  while  an  the  other  digital  nerves  are  branches  of  the  mpdian 
nerve.  These  digita]  nerves  not  only  soppty  the  skin  of  the  pahnar 
furfaces  of  the  fingers,  but  send  some  brandies  to  aid  in  sapplviug  the 
dorsal  surface,  partictilarly  in  the  case  of  the  middle  finger. 

The  Tendons  and  their  Shcnths.— After  the  nerves  and  vessds  have 
been  thus  worked  cut,  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths  should  receive 
attention.  In  the  case  of  one  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  little  finger, 
all  loose  connective  tissue  should  be  removed  in  order  to  expose  the 
sheath  of  the  tendons  (Fig.  62).  This  sheath  is  dense  and  fibrous  and 
f>resents  a  glistening  appearance.  In  the  case  of  the  index-finger  a 
similar  dissection  should  be  made  and  should  be  supplemented  by 
dissecting  away  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  in  the  positions  corresponding 
t()  the  phalanges,  leaving  the  transverse  band  opposite  the  joints,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  62.  This  demonstrates  the  reinforcement  of  the  tendinous 
sheaths  opjx>site  the  joints  by  transverse  bands.  In  the  case  of  the 
middle  finger  thc^se  transverse  bands  should  be  removed  with  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  fibrous  sheath,  when  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the 
sheath  will  be  brought  to  view,  and  this  may  be  incised  and  removed, 
exposing  the  tendons  completely  (Fig.  62).  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
the  tendon  of  the  sufxjrficial  flexor  lying  on  top  at  the  metacarpo- 
jihalangoal  joint  divides  into  two  slips  between  which  passes  the  tendon 
of  the  deep  flexor.  The  two  slips  of  the  superficial  flexor  then  unite 
undcT  the  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor,  forming  a  sort  of  groove  for  it,  and 
divide  again  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx  (Fig.  62). 
The  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor  passes  on  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  distal  phalanx.    In  the  case  of  the  ring  finger  the  dissection  may  be 


carried  to  a  still  further  stage,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62.  demonstrating  the 
vinciila  tendinum  or  little  bands  which  connect  the  tendon  of  the  deep 
flexor  with  the  under  part  of  its  sheath  and  mth  the  superficial  tendon; 
this  may  be  also  demonstrated  by  raising  the  tendon  before  its  divisioiL 
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Fig,  t9. — Dfasection  of  palm  of  hand  showing  arrangement  of  the  digital  flexor  tendons^  their  inser- 
tions and  their  digital  theathj^ 

IfiSammation,  attended  with  suppuration,  in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  pulp  of  the 
finger  constitutes  what'is  sometimes  called  a  suprrficial  whitlow,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  deep  or  tendinous  whitlow,  which  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
sheath  of  one  of  the  tendons.  Both  these  aiTections  are  sometimes  called  felons 
and  if  the  in^ramation  extend  deeply,  involving  the  periosteum  and  bone,  the  dis- 

r  is  called  a  hone- felon.  Ttnthsynooitis  or  thedtis  {theca^  a  sheath)  is  a  term  also 
9 
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bones  and  the  interosseous  muscles.  The  position  of  this  arch  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  across  the  palm  a  finger's  breadth  nearer  the  wrist  than 
the  line  of  the  superficial  arch.  It  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  the 
palmar  portion  of  the  radial  artery  anastomosing  with  the  deep  or  com- 
municating branch  of  the  ulnar  arter>'.  In  noting  its  relations,  it  is 
seen  to  be  separated  from  the  superficial  arch  by  the  tendons  of  the 
deep  and  superficial  flexors  and  to  lie  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  branches  of  the  deep  arch  are  the  palmar  interosseous  arteries, 
three  in  number,  which  pass  along  the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal 


Anterior  radiftl  curpal  nrlery 


Radial  artery^ 
Princeps  pnUicis 

Branch  to  superficial  palmar  itrcli 


Pronator  quadratui 

Anterior  ulnar  carpal  artery 
Wrist  Joint 


FUlfqrm  bone 

De«p  branch  of  ulnar  artery 
Ulnar  artery 
De^  (lalmar  arch 
Palmar  interosseous  arteries 

Diffital  arteries 


RadiaUs  Indicia 


Fio.  65. — Deep  arteries  of  the  hand;  flexor  surface. 


bones  upon  the  interosseous  muscles  to  the  finger  clefts,  where  they 
terminate  by  uniting  with  the  corresponding  digital  branches  of  the 
superficial  arch;  the  three  perforating  branches,  either  from  the  arch 
itself  or  from  the  interosseous  branches,  which  pass  through  the  clefts 
between  the  metacarpal  bones  to  communicate  with  the  arteries  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand;  and  the  small  palmar  recurrent  branches,  from 
the  concavity  of  the  arch,  which  pass  upward  to  communicate  with  the 
anterior  carpal  arch  and  the  anterior  carpal  network. 

The  palmar  portion  of  the  radial  artery  should  now  be  followed  from 
the  radial  extremity  of  the  arch,  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  be- 
neath the  adductor  of  the  thimib  to  the  interval  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  (Fig.  66). 
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The  branches  of  the  palrnar  part  of  the  radial  are  the  princeps 
pollicis,  the  radialis  indicts  and  the  branches  noted  above  as  arising 
from  the  deep  arch.  The  principal  artery  of  the  thumb  will  be  found 
springing  from  the  radial  just  as  that  vessel  perforates  the  abductor 
indids;  it  should  be  followed  in  its  course  between  the  abductor  indids 
and  the  adductor  pollids  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  to  its  dms»(7n,opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation, 
into  two  branches  (Fig.  65)  which  pass  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  borders 
of  the  thumb  after  the  manner  of  the  collateral  digitals.  The  radialis 
indicis,  arising  a  little  later  than  the  princeps  pollids,  should  be  traced 
through  the  same  muscular  interval  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  index- 
finger  along  which  it  is  distributed;  the  branch  which  it  usually  contrib- 
utes to  the  superficial  palmar  arch  (Fig.  60)  has  been  previously  dissected. 

From  the  position  of  the  deep  arch  it  will  be  seen  that  it  could  be  more  readily 
ligated,  if  wounded,  by  approaching  it  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  one  or 
more  metacarpal  bones  being  resected  for  this  purpose,  than  by  operating  through 
the  palm.  Hemorrhage  from  a  wotmded  deep  arch  or  a  wounded  superficial  arch 
has  been  referred  to  as  being  difficult  to  control  on  account  of  the  numerous  con- 
nections with  other  vessels.  The  superficial  arch  being  connected  with  the  deep  by 
the  connections  between  the  palmar  interosseous  arteries  and  the  digitals  at  the 
finger  clefts  and  being  connected  with  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  arches 
and  consequently  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  vessels,  both  which 
latter  derive  their  blood  from  the  beginning  of  the  ulnar  artery,  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  ligation  of  both  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  in  the  forearm  would  not  suffice  to 
control  the  bleeding,  but  that  ligation  of  the  brachial  artery  wotdd  be  necessary. 

The  deep  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (p.  125)  should  now  be  worked 
out  if  this  has  not  already  been  done. 

Adductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  63). — Transverse  portion  (adductor  trans- 
versus  pollids) :  origin,  the  shaft  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone  (Fig.  62) ; 
insertion,  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thtmib. 
Oblique  portion:  origin,  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magntmi  and  the 
bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpals;  insertion,  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thimib  and,  by  a  small  slip  which 
passes  obliqudy  under  the  long  flexor  tendon,  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
first  phalanx  with  the  flexor  brevis,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  former 
portion  usually  containing  a  sesamoid  bone;  nerve-supply,  the  ulnar 
nerve  (dghth  cervical  and  first  thoradc) ;  action,  to  adduct  the  thimib. 

The  relation  of  this  muscle  to  the  princeps  pollids  and  radialis  indids 
branches  of  the  radial  artery  has  been  seen  in  the  dissection  of  that  vessel. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thimib  and  its  position  between 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  adductor  should  also  be  examined. 

Interossbi  Palmares  Seu  Volares. — These  muscles  (Fig.  66)  are 
four  in  number,  counting  as  the  first,  on  the  radial  side,  what  is  often 
designated  the  deep  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  (p.  122).  Origin, 
the  first  and  second,  counting  from  the  radial  side  of  the  hand,  from 
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the  tdnar  sides  of  the  first  and  sec»nd  metacarpal  bones,  respectively; 
the  third  and  fourth  from  the  radial  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  meftar 
carpals;  insertiony  the  first,  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 


Flexor  carpi  imdE&Ui  tendcat 


Tubero«fty  of  tcftpliofd 


uJiians.  tendon 


'iailorm  Umc 


Fig.  66. — Deep  diMection  of  hand,  showing  interosseous  muscles  as  seen  in  palm. 


phalanx  erf  the  thumb;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  muscles  into  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  fin* 
gers  respectively,  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  for  the  index-finger  passing 
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to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  digit,  while  the  third  and  fourth  tendons  pass 
tQ  the  radial  sides  of  their  digits.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the 
third  metacarpal  bone  nor  its  corresponding  digit  is  concerned  with  these 
muscles.  The  action  of  the  volar  interossei  is,  therefore,  to  adduct  the 
fingers  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  middle  finger  and  to  flex  the  proxi- 
mal and  extend  the  middle  and  distal  phalanges.  These  muscles  diould 
be  cleaned  and  isolated,  when  their  relation  with  the  dorsal  interosseous 
muscles  will  be  apparent.  The  latter  are  seen  upon  the  palmar  surface 
as  here  shown,  since  they  lie  between  the  metacajrpal  bones,  rather  than 
upon  the  dorsal  surface.    (See  page  146.) 

The  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  lying  in  the  groove  on  the 
trapezium  as  it  passes  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  metacarpal  bon^ 
should  be  inspected  (Fig.  73). 

THE  DORSAL  SURFACE  OF  THE  FOREARM,  WRIST 
AND  HAND. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  Dorsal  Surface  op  the  Forearm. — ^The  olecranon  process 
of  the  ulna  is  plainly  felt  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  forearm  and  on 
either  side  of  this  the  two  condyles  of  the  humerus  (page  92)  form  con- 
spicuous prominences.  Below  the  outer  condyle  a  dimple  indicates  the 
position  c^  the  head  of  the  radius  (page  96),  which  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
here  in  pronation  and  supination  of  the  forearm.  The  importance  of 
the  relation  of  the  olecranon  to  the  condyles  has  been  pointed  out 
(page  95).  From  the  olecranon  process  the  finger  may  readily  follow 
the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  which  is  practically  sub- 
cutaneous, to  its  lower  extremity,  where  its  styloid  process  may  be 
felt  at  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  wrist  when  the  forearm  is  in 
the  position  of  supma^on;  in  pronation,  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  wrist.  The  shaft  of  the  radius  is  somewhat 
mask^  in  the  upper  part  of -the  forearm  by  the  muscles  which  cover  it, 
but  is  palpable  in  the  lower  half  or  two  thirds,  the  styloid  process  being 
easily  felt  at  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  extremity. 

.  The  student  should  study  on  the  living  subject  the  muscular  and 
tendinous  ridges  which  are  evident  upon  alternate  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  fingei;s  and  ot  the  wrist.  On  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  forearm,  with  the  latter  in  the  supine  position,  an  oblong  swelling 
may  be  noted,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  groove  which  indicates  the  pos- 
terior bonier  of  the  ulna;  this  marking  is  produced  by  the  common  exten- 
sor of  the  fingers,  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger  and  the  ulnar  carpal 
extensor  and  is  ^)ecially  evident  when  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  extended 
forpbly.  In  line  with  this  swelling  and  above  it,  pointing  toward  the 
extdnal  d6ndyle,''is  a  smaller  longitudinal  eminence  due  to  the  anconeus, 
whidi  may  be  brought  out  by  extension  of  the  f oteaim.  Tafe  ^toTMccsec^ 
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swell  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  represents  the  two  radial  carpal 
extensors  and  the  brachio-radialis,  while  that  on  the  ulnar  side  is  due  to 
the  flexors  of  the  forearm. 

The  Dorsal  Surface  op  the  Wrist. — On  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
wrist,  the  cuneiform  bone  is  recognizable  as  a  rounded  protuberance 
below  the  ulnar  styloid  process;  the  interval  between  these  projections 
corresponds  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wrist-joint.  The  unciform  is 
scarcely  recognizable  in  the  depression  below  the  cuneiform.  On  the 
radial  side  of  the  wrist,  in  the  depression  below  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,  the  scaphoid  bone  may  be  felt  upon  adduction  of  the  hand, 
and  below  and  somewhat  to  the  radial  side  of  the  scaphoid,  the  trapezium 
may  be  recognized,  as  well  as  its  articulation  with  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb.  The  other  carpal  bones  are  scarcely  recognizable  indi- 
vidually, the  bones  of  the  lower  row  being  appreciated  as  a  dorsally 
convex  arch,  apparently  continuous  with  the  metacarpal  bones.  On 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist  an  oblique  ridge  passing  to  the  thtunb  indi- 
cates the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  thimib,  which  bounds  a 
depression,  the  anatomical  snuff-box,  between  this  tendon  and  the  ridge 
on  the  lateral  radial  aspect  of  the  wrist  caused  by  the  tendon  of  the 
metacarpal  extensor  of  the  thimib  and  that  of  the  short  extensor  (Pig. 
45).  Deep  pressure  in  this  space  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor 
of  the  thumb  will  disclose  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  the  short  radial 
extensors  of  the  wrist,  made  more  evident  by  extension  of  the  hand. 
Upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  thumb, 
will  be  found  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  'the  index-finger  and  the 
tendons  of  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers,  and  well  toward  the  ulnar 
side,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger;  these  are  readily 
traced  in  their  course  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand.  The  tendon 
of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  band  passing  from 
the  radial  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  Dorsal  Surface  of  the  Hand. — The  shafts  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  their  distal  heads  are  easily  recognizable.  The  tendons 
of  the  fingers  noted  above  as  passing  across  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist 
are  traceable  over  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  especially  when  their  muscles 
are  in  action  (Fig.  45).  The  skin  is  notably  thin  and  lax  and  the  super- 
ficial veins  are  conspicuous.  The  knuckles  are  due  chiefly  to  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  proximal  bone  in  each  case. 

DISSECTION. 

The  skin-flap  already  dissected  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm may  be  removed  to  expose  the  dorsal  surface,  or  a  longitudinal 
median  incision  may  be  made  reflecting  two  flaps  of  skin,  the  forearm 
being  prone  upon  the  table  or  board. 
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The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  looseness  of  the  superficial  fascia 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  has  been  commented  upon  (page  119). 
Otherwise  the  fascia  is  worthy  of  note  only  because  of  its  contents,  the 
vessels  and  nerves.  Over  the  olecranon  process  is  a  bursa  which  may  be 
detected  in  the  dissection  of  the  superficial  fascia  by  making  a  vertical 
incision  and  noting  the  escape  through  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid. 

Inflammation  of  this  bursa,  called  "miner's  elbow,"  may  result  from  blows  or 
other  injury  and  may  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  swelling. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand 
(Fig.  67)  constitute  a  rather  intricate  plexus  which  may  almost  as  well 
be  studied  upon  the  living  subject  as  upon  the  cadaver.  The  largest 
trunks  are  the  radial  (antebrachial  part  of  cephalic  vein)  and  the  posterior 
ulnar  (a  part  of  the  antebrachial  portion  of  the  basilic)  veins  situated 
in  the  regions  indicated  by  their  names  and  these  should  be  dissected. 
The  other  smaller  branches  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  time  necessary 
for  their  dissection.  The  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  include  a 
plexus  for  each  digit,  the  veins  of  each  plexus  converging  at  the  finger 
clefts  to  form  the  four  dorsal  metacarpal  veins,  but  receiving  first  the 
Intercapitular  veins  from  the  palm.  The  dorsal  metacarpal  vein  of  the 
first  space  is  the  v,  cephalica  pollicis,  that  of  the  fourth  space,  the 
¥•  salvatella,  the  former  being  the  chief  origin  of  the  radial  vein  and 
the  latter  of  the  ulnar.  In  dissecting  the  two  trunks  indicated  the  dis- 
sector should  be  on  the  watch  for  cutaneous  nerves  along  the  radial 
and  ulnar  borders  of  the  forearm  respectively,  as  described  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

The  superficial  nerves  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  67) 
are  the  radial  nerve  on  the  radial  side  in  the  lower  third,  and  the  posterior 
division  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  as  well  as  the  lower  external  cuta- 
neous branch  of  the  musculo-spiral,  which  also  should  be  looked  for  along 
the  radial  aspect  of  the  forearm;  while  on  the  ulnar  side,  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  near  the  wrist  the  dorsal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  ulnar  should  be  looked  for  and  traced. 

The  radial  nerve  (page  103)  lies  under  the  deep  fascia  at  its  first 
appearance  on  the  dorsal  surface  but  soon  becomes  superficial.  Traced 
downward  (Fig.  67)  it  is  found  to  divide  into  an  internal  and  an  external 
branch  which  collectively  supply  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  thumb,  the 
index-finger,  the  middle  finger  and  the  radial  half  of  the  ring  finger  in 
part,  the  distal  extremities  of  these  digits  being  supplied  by  the  dorsal 
branches  of  the  digital  nerves  from  the  median.  The  recognition  of  the 
radial  nerve  is  usually  easy.  The  main  trunk  should  be  freed  by  several 
strokes  of  the  scalpel  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  nerve  and  on  each 
side  of  it,  when  it  may  be  held  up  by  the  left  little  finger,  the  tension 
thus  produced  making  the  brandies  more  evident,  while  the  forceps, 
held  in  the  left  hand,  catches  up  the  connection  tissvie  coveiv;v^  \3cv^ 
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nerve  that  it  may  be  more  readily  inrised.  Care  ts  requisite  in  following 
the  smaller  filaments  to  avoid  too  great  tension.  The  dorsal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  ulnar  reaches  the  dorsal  surface  at  the  lower  extremity 


Int.  cutftTi<?c»u»  branch  of 
musculo*  spiral  nerv« 


Lcuer  int.  cuimDeoui  nerve 


nf .  ext.  cutafieouib  bmnch  oi 
musculo*spiniI  fierv« 


I«t.  cuUneoufl  nerve »  post, 
bniiicb 


Post,  diiiir  vtia 


Inf.  ext.  cutaneoui  bmnch  mujcalo-ipiirel 
Dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  ulnar  nerve 


Pott,  cutaneotii  branch  vt  musculo* 
cuiaoeou*  nerve 


Prom  median  nerve 


From  ulnar  nerve 


Flc.  67.— ^perfkial  nerves  and  veins  of  dorsum  of  forearm  snd  hand. 


of  the  forearm  and  passes  close  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  dividing 
into  a  digital  branch  which  again  divides  for  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
ring  and  little  fingers,  and  a  second  branch  for  the  uhiar  side  of  the  little 
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finger.  The  dorsal  division  of  the  muscnlo-cutaneous  nerve  and  the 
lower  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  may  vary  in  size 
and  distribution,  one  being  correspondingly  larger  when  the  other  is 
smaUer. 

The  remnants  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  smaller  veins  may  be 
removed  to  expose  the  deep  fascia. 

The  looseness  of  the  superficial  fascia  on  the  dorsiun  of  the  hand  accounts  for 
the  readiness  with  which  the  tissues  here  swell  in  oedema  or  in  inflammation  of  the 
part  as  well  as  for  the  engorgement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  region  when  the 
hand  is  allowed  to  hang  down  or  when  there  is  constriction  of  the  wrist  or  forearm. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — ^The  dorsal  part  of  the  antebrachial  fascia 
is  attached  above  to  the  bony  prominences  of  the  elbow  and  is  continuous 
with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm.  It  is  attached  to  the  entire  posterior 
border  erf  the  ulna  and  presents  a  thickening  at  the  wrist  in  the  form  of 
a  transverse  band,  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  ligamentum  carpi 
dorsale  (Fig.  68),  for  the  binding  down  of  the  extensor  tendons.  The 
dorsal  carpal  ligament  is  attached  externally  to  the  radius  and  its 
styloid  process  and  on  the  ulnar  side  to  the  pisiform  and  cuneiform 
bones.  Two  transverse  incisions  may  be  made  through  the  deep  fascia, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  annular  ligament,  that  the  latter  may  be 
left  in  place,  when  the  remainder  of  the  deep  fascia  may  be  removed  by 
making  a  median  vertical  incision  and  dissecting  toward  either  border 
of  the  forearm.  In  removing  the  deep  fascia  from  the  hand,  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  underlying  tendons,  which  are  plainly 
visible. 

Before  disturbing  the  muscles  which  are  now  exposed  the  student 
should  note  their  position  and  the  positions  of  their  tendons,  which 
latter  have  already  been  pointed  out  (page  136).  An  oblique  muscular 
mass  traceable  by  its  upper  extremity  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, consists  of  the  superficial  group  of  extensors,  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti, 
and  a  muscle  usually  described  as  belonging  to  the  radial  group,  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior;  all  these  having  their  origin  by  a  common 
tendon  from  the  external  condyle.  Upon  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
this  mass  is  the  rather  narrow  anconeus  muscle. 

Anconeus  (Fig.  68). — Origin*  by  a  separate  tendon  from  the  external 
condyle;  insertiony  the  upper  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  on  its  pos- 
terior aspect  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  olecranon  (Fig.  44) ;  nerve- 
supplyt  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  (seventh  and  eighth  cervical) ;  action, 
to  aid  in  extension  of  the  forearm.  The  surface  of  this  muscle  having 
been  cleaned,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  superficial  extensors 
which  lie  upon  its  radial  side,  and  should  then  be  traced  to  its  insertion 
upon  the  ulna  and  raised  upon  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  or  a  director  to 
show  its  form. 


'Bxt«nctjr  oommunk  difitontin 


Eicteiuor  ossis  mctacarpi  pollkk 

Extenaor  brevis  poUicii 
ExtcnaoT  lon^rui,  pollicU 


Extetuor  carpi  rad.  long,  tendoii 
Extrnsor  carpi  rad*  bnrv.  Undoo 
RaiiiAl  artery 

Abductor  pollida 

First  donai  interott^oui 


FlO.  68. — SuperfidAl  diuectioo  of  posterior  surface  of  forearro  and  band,  cbowitui  mufdcB.  ^eswli  j 

and  nerve*, 

nerve  (sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cervical) ;  actioHt  the  extension  of  the 
middle  and  distal  phalanj^es  and  to  aid  in  extension  of  the  hand. 

Separating  the  brachio-radialis  and  the  two  radial  carpal  extensors 
irom  this  muscjc,  which  lie  upon  its  radial  side*  the  close  association 
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of  the  short  radial  carpal  extensor  will  be  noted.  Upon  the  ulnar  side 
it  is  very  closely  associated  i^ith  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger  and 
the  ulnar  carpal  extensor;  the  latter  should  be  separated  from  the  com- 
mon extensor  up  to  the  external  condyle.  The  extensor  of  the  little 
finger  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  common  extensor  as  to  appear 
a  part  of  it.  This  may  be  separated  for  a  part  of  its  extent.  The  tendons 
of  the  common  extensor,  which  begin  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
foreann  and  are  usually  three  in  number,  should  now  be  followed  under 
the  annular  ligament,  a  compartment  under  which  they  share  with  the 
extensor  indicis  tendon, to  the  hand,  the  tendons  for  the  rin^  finger  and 
little  finger  being  one  until  the  lower  part  of  the  hand  is  reached.  The 
tendon  for  the  little  finger  is  accompanied  by  the  special  extensor  tendon 
for  that  finger,  as  is  the  tendon  for  the  index-finger  accompanied  by  the 
special  extensor  of  the  index-finger.  The  tendons  near  the  distal  portion 
of  the  hand  are  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse  or  oblique 
bands,  the  comiecting  band  between  the  index-finger  tendon  and  that  of 
the  middle  finger  being  frequently  absent,  while  the  bands  between  the 
ring  and  little  fingers  and  the  ring  and  midtlle  fingers  are  well  marked. 
Each  extensor  tendon  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  spreads  out 
into  an  aponeurosis  which  constitutes  the  iX)sterior  ligament  of  that 
joint,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  joint  receives  the  insertions  of  the 
interossd  and  lumbricales.  The  tendon  then  di\Hdes  into  three  slips, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  inserted  upon  the  base  of  the  second  jihalanx, 
the  two  lateral  slips  reixniting  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  distal 
phalanx  (Fig,  70).  These  tendons  furnish  the  posterior  ligaments  of 
the  iuterphalangeal  joints  as  well  as  those  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  (Fig.  73). 

The  connecting  slips  between  the  tendons  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  digits 
hamper  greaUy  the  independent  extension  of  the  fourth  tniger  while  ibe  third  and 
fifth  are  flexed,  a  ct^ndition  which  is  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  piano-players; 
hence  the  division  of  these  bands  as  proposed  and  practised  by  Forbes* 

ExTBNsoR  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  68). — Orlgint  by  the  common  ten- 
don from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  deep  tiisdn ;  insertion, 
the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  little  finger,  in  connection  with 
the  fourth  tendon  of  the  common  extensor;  nerve*supply,  the  posterior 
interosseous  nerve;  action,  extension  of  the  little  finger. 

This  long,  slender  muscle,  as  already  indicated,  is  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  common  extensor,  but  its  tendon  passes  imder  the 
posterior  annular  ligament  more  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  wrist  than 
those  of  the  common  extensor.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  association  of  this  tendon  with  the  fourth  tendon  of  the  common 
extensor. 

Extensor  Carpc  Ulnaris  (Fig.  68). — Origin,  by  the  common 
tendon  from  the  outer  condyle  and  by  the  aponeurosis  common  to  it 
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and  the  ulnar  carpal  flexor  and  the  flexor  profundus  digttorum  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ulna;  insertioHt  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone;  nerve*supply,  the  posterior  interasseous  nerve;  action«  extension 
of  the  wrist. 

The  tendon  of  this  muscle  should  be  followed  under  the  posterior 
annular  ligament  close  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  wrist  to  the  base  of 
the  fifth  nietacarjial  bone. 

Pulling  the  extensor  carjii  iilnaris  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  other  superficial  extensors  toward  the  radial  side,  the 
deep  extensors  will  be  exposed;  these  are  the  three  extensors  of  the 
thumb,  the  special  extensor  of  the  index-finger,  and  the  supinator  brevis 
(Fig,  69). 

Supinator  (supinator  radii  brevis)  (Fig.  44)-— Origin,  the  outer 
humeral  condyle,  the  orbicular  ligament  and  the  triangular  area  on  the 
ulna  below  its  lesser  sigmoid  cavity;  insertion^  the  oblique  line  of  the 
radius  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  above  the  oblique  line  on  the  ante-| 
rior,  posterior  and  outer  aspects;  nerve-supply,  the  posterior  interos- 
seous (sixth  cer\aca!);  action,  supination  of  the  forearm. 

The  surface  of  this  muscle  will  be  seen  to  be  somewhat  aponeurotic, 
and  emerging  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  muscle  is  the  posterior 
interosseous  nerv^e,  which  should  be  identified  and  isolated  at  once  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  Placing  the  forearm  in  the  supinoj 
'pc^sition,  the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle  should  be  examined  and  the 
entrance  of  the  posterior  int^^rosseous  nerv^e  into  this  part  of  the  muscle 
noted  (Fig,  55),  the  ner\'e  passing  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
planes  of  the  muscle. 

The  Posterior  Interosseous  Ner\'e  and  Artery,  — Near  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  supinator  brevis,  the  posterior  interosseous  artery,  a 
branch  of  the  common  interosseous  of  the  ulnar,  emerges  upon  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  forearm,  having  passed  through  the  interosseous^ 
space  above  the  up^x^r  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  belo^ 
the  oblique  ligament.  Its  interosseous  recurrent  branch  should 
tracc^d  upward  to  the  region  of  the  outer  condyle,  where  it  ramifies  and 
inosculates  wth  the  deep  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  and  the 
anastomotica  magna.  The  posterior  interosseous  arter>^  passes  down  the 
forearm  upon  the  deep  group  of  muscles  (Fig.  6g),  and  should  now  be 
traced  in  its  course  downward  to  its  point  of  connection  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  forearm  with  the  fX)sterior  branch  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  which  has  pierced  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  in  its 
further  course  to  communicate  with  the  posterior  carpal  arch;  the  artery 
gives  off  muscular  branches  in  its  coiu-se. 

The  |>osterior  interosseous  nerve,  a  terminal  branch  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  (page  99),  piercing  the  supinator  brevis  muscle  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  radius  as  indicated  above,  also  passes  down  the  forearm 
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between  the  superficial  and  deep  group  of  extensors,  supplying  branches 
to  all  of  the  extensors  as  its  goes,  except  those  supplied  by  the  trunk 
of  the  musculo-spiral,  *.e.,  the  anconeus,  the  brachio-radialis  and 
the  two  radial  carpal  extensors.    At  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist 


Tendon  extensor  carpi  ultum 

Third  dorsal  interois.  aften/^ 

Opponent  mmimi  digiti 


Tendona  exlcnsor 
oommutiis  digitonii 


I  p.  profunda  art.,  post,  branch 
'xt^ntor  carpi  radialis  longior 
■Ext,  condyle 


Supinator 

Post,  interosseous  artery 

Post,  interosseous  nerve 


Extennor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis 


Extensor  brevis  pollicis 

Ejttensof  longus  pollicis 
.Ant.  iniLeross.  artery,  post,  branch 
.Tendon  extensor  carpi  rad.  brevior 

Bmchio-radialis 

Tendon  extensor  carpi  rad.  lon^rior 

Radial  artery 

Tendon  extensor  brev.  pollicis 
First  dori^al  intcross.  artery 
nlerossei  dorsales 
Dorsalis  indicis  artery 
DorsiaJis  ix>llicis  artery. 


Pxo.  69. — Deep  dissection  of  posterior  surface  cf  forearm  and  hand. 


the  nerve  presents  an  enlargement,  commonly  called  a  ganglion,  and 
branches  from  this  pass  to  the  wrist-joint. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis  (m.  abductor  pollicis  longus) 
(Fig-  69).  —  Ori|(in»  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
at  approximately  their  noddle  thirds  and  the   corresponding   por- 
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tion  of  the  interosseous  membrane;  insertion,  the  radial  side  of  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  nerve-supply,  the  posterior  in- 
terosseous nerve  (sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cervical) ;  action,  extension  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  tendon,  traced  downward,  is  foimd  closely  associated  with  the 
tendon  of  the  short  extensor  of  the  thumb, — ^the  muscles  themselves 
often  being  partially  imited, — crosses  the  radial  carpal  extensor  tendons, 
and,  passing  through  the  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  radius,  crosses  the  radial  artery  before  reaching  its  insertion, 
and  constitutes  the  outer  boundary  of  the  "snuff-box/*  Beyond  the 
groove  of  the  radius  the  dissector  should  elevate  the  tendon  carefully  so 
as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  underlying  radial  artery. 

Extensor  Brevis  Pollicis  (extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicio) 
(Fig.  69). —  Origin,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius 
below  the  origin  of  the  metacarpal  extensor  and  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane; insertion,  the  base  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb;  nerve- 
supply,  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  (from  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  cervical) ;  action,  extension  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thimib. 

This  muscle  is  closely  associated  with  the  preceding,  though  smaller, 
and  its  tendon,  as  already  shown,  passes  along  with  the  tendon  of  the 
preceding  muscle,  helping  to  form  the  outer  boimdary  of  the  *'  snuff-box." 
Both  this  tendon  and  that  of  the  preceding  muscle  should  be  raised 
carefully  to  avoid  not  only  injiuy  to  the  radial  artery  but  to  any  of  its 
branches. 

Extensor  Longus  Pollicis  (extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis) 
(Fig.  69). — Origin,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ulna  below  the  origin 
of  the  metacarpal  extensor  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane; 
insertion,  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb;  nerve- 
supply,  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  (from  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  ccr\ncal) ;  action,  extension  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  tendon  should  be  followed  imder  the  annular  ligament  obliquely 
acr(^SvS  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  thumb  and  along  the  mid-line  of  the  first  phalanx  to  its  des- 
tination. This  tendon  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  "  snuff-box." 
The  radial  artery  passing  under  the  tendon  should  be  avoided  in  fol- 
lowing the  latter. 

Extensor  Indicis  (extensor  indicis  proprius)  (Fig.  69). — Ori- 
gin, the  shaft  of  the  ulna  on  its  dorsal  aspect  near  the  lower  extremity, 
below  the  origin  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  thimib;  insertion,  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  index-finger  in  common  with  the  tendon  of 
the  common  extensor;  nerve-supply,  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve 
(seventh  and  eighth  cervical);  action,  extension  of  the  index-finger. 

The  Radial  Artery. — The  carpal  portion  of  the  radial  artery  (p.  1 10) 
leaves  the  paknar  aspect  of  the  forearm  by  passing  under  the  tendons 
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The  Branches  op  the  Carpal  Portion  op  the  Radial  Artery. 
— These  are  the  posterior  radial  carpal,  the  dorsalis  pollicis  and  the 
dorsalis  indicis.  The  posterior  radiaJ  carpal  artery,  the  first  branch, 
passes  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  under  the  tendons  toward 
the  ulnar  side,  to  unite  with  the  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  to 
form  the  posterior  carpal  arch.  In  dissecting  this  posterior  carpal  arch, 
connections  with  the  termination  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter- 
osseous arteries  will  be  found  (Fig.  69) ;  branches  of  the  posterior  carpal 
arch,  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
interosseous  spaces,  pass  downward  along  these  spaces  to  the  finger 
clefts  to  anastomose  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch. 
The  proximal  parts  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  receive  the  per- 
forating branches  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

Thus  the  deep  palmar  arch  is  connected  with  the  posterior  carpal 
arch  and  the  latter  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries, 
which  are  also  connected  with  the  anterior  carpal  arch  (page  133). 

The  dorsalis  pollicis,  a  branch  passing  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
thumb,  divides  into  two  branches  (or  two  branches  may  arise  from  the 
radial  separately),  each  branch  passing  along  a  border  of  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  thumb.  A  little  farther  along  the  dissector  will  come  upon 
the  dorsalis  indicis,  which  runs  along  the  radial  aspect  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  index-finger. 

Interossei  Dorsales  (Fig.  69). — The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles 
are  four  in  number,  lying  between  the  metacarpal  bones  and  projecting 
to  some  extent  into  the  palm  (Fig.  66).  Origin,  in  each  case,  the  proxi- 
mal halves  of  the  two  metacarpal  bones  between  which  the  muscle 
lies;  insertions,  the  first  and  second  into  the  radial  sides  of  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  index-  and  middle  fingers;  the  third  and  fourth  into  the 
ulnar  sides  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  third  and  foiuth  fingers;  and  all 
of  them  into  the  aponeiu-oses  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  correspond- 
ing fingers;  nerve-supply,  the  ulnar  nerve  (eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoracic) ;  action,  abduction  of  the  index-,  middle  and  ring  fingers  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  middle  finger  and  to  assist  in  flexion  of  the  proximal 
and  extension  of  the  other  phalanges  of  those  fingers  to  which  they 
pertain. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  or  abductor  indicis  should  now 
be  cleaned  and  its  double  origin  from  the  first  and  second  metacarpal 
bones  demonstrated,  as  well  as  the  interval  in  the  proximal  part  of  the 
muscle  through  which  the  radial  artery  passes.  In  relation  with  the 
palmar  surface  of  this  muscle  is  the  transverse  adductor  of  the  thiunb. 
Separating  these  two  muscles  from  each  other,  the  radialis  indicis  and 
the  princcps  pollicis  branches  of  the  palmar  portion  of  the  radial  artery 
should  be  found  as  well  as  the  radial  itself;  these  have  already  been 
encountered  in  the  dissection  of  the  pahn  (p.  133). 
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Let  the  dissector  now  exanune  and  study  the  various  structure 
which  he  has  worked  out,  taking  up  each  in  turn  and  following  it  to 
its  termination.  For  example,  be^nning  with  the  axillary  artery,  and 
noting  its  course,  extent,  parts,  branches  and  relations,  let  him  follow 
the  brachial  artery  in  the  same  way  and  then  the  radial  and  the  ulnar. 
Each  of  the  large  nerve-trunks  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
should  also  the  muscles.  After  the  completion  of  this  general  survey, 
let  him  proceed  to  ihe  dissection  of  the  joints  of  the  upper  limb. 
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The  shoulder-joint,  the  description  of  which  ^ill  Ije  found  at  p*  6i, 
if  not  already  dissected,  should  be  worked  out  at  this  time;  after  its 
completion,  the  upper  limb  may  be  separated  from  the  trunk  in  the  man- 
ner directed  at  p.  65. 

The  Elbow^*Joint. — The  articular  surfaces  involved  in  this  modi- 
fied Kinglymus  joint  are  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  articulating  with 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  capitcllum  of  the  humerus 
wiUi  the  superior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  hgaments  are 
so  blended  as  to  form  a  capsule,  which  presents  definitely  localized 
thickenings  in  the  form  of  bands:  The  anterior  ligament  (Fig.  72). 
attached  above  to  the  upper  margins  of  the  coronoid  and  radial  fossae 
and  below  to  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  ligament, 
presents  a  well-marked  superficial  band  of  obliquely  directed  fibres 
passing  from  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle  to  the  orbicular  ligament. 
The  posterior  ligament  is  attached  above  to  the  upper  and  lateral 
margins  of  the  olecranon  fossa  and  below  to  the  olecranon  process.  The 
internal  lateral  ligament  (ligamentum  collaterale  ulnare)»  consisting 
of  three  div'erging  fasciculi,  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  inner  epicon- 
dyle»  the  posterior  battd  passing  to  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  margin 
of  the  olecranon,  the  anterior  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  and 
the  middle,  deeper  band  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity.  The  external  lateral  ligament  (ligamentum  collaterale  radiale) 
is  attached  above  to  the  external  e|)icondyle  and  below  to  the  ulna  and 
tlie  orbicular  ligament.  The  synovial  membrane  is  referred  to  on  p.  1 50. 
Nerve-supply,  the  ulnar  (Fig.  71),  the  musculo-spiral  (filaments  from 
its  trunk  arising  above  the  outer  condyle  and  from  its  ulnar  collateral 
branch),  the  musculo-ciitaneous  and  the  median,  the  articular  branches 
of  the  latter  passing  the  inner  border  of  the  brachialis  anticus  to  reach 
the  front  of  the  capsule;  blood-supply,  from  the  vessels  which  ramify 
about  the  joint  (see  p.  149). 

To  expose  the  elbow-joint  satisfactorily,  the  adjacent  and  overlying 
musailar  structures  must  be  removed.  In  doing  this  it  is  desirable  to 
work  out  mom  fully  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  relation  \%ith  the  \oint. 
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The  radial  carpal  extensors  and  the  brachioradialis  are  to  be  detached 
ircmx  the  outer  condyle  and  condylar  ridge,  the  dissector  exercising 
care  to  avoid  mutilating  the  radial  recurrent  artery  and  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  superior  profunda  in  the  region  of  the  front  of  the  outer 
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condyle,  as  well  as  the  articular  filaments  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
The  rcnioxal  of  the  common  tendon  of  ori^n  of  the  su^xirficial  flexors, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  may  remain,  from  the  inner  condyle  is  to  be  effected 
with  like  precaution  aj^^ainst  disturbance  of  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent 
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artery  and  the  anterior  branches  of  the  inferior  ptx)funda  and  anasto- 
motica  magna.  Turning  the  limb  over,  the  superficial  extensors  and 
the  anconeus  should  be  detached  from  the  outer  condyle  with  due  regard 
for  the  interosseous  recurrent  artery  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
superior  proftmda,  and  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  should  be  divided  close 
to  its  insertion  upon  the  olecranon. 

The  vascular  anastomoses  ai>out  the  eii>ow-joint  may  now  be  studied 
with  advantage.  To  summarize,  the  vessels  concerned  are,  in  front  of 
the  outer  condyle,  the  radial  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  from  below 
and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  of  the  brachial  from 
above  (Fig.  56);  behind  the  outer  condyle,  the  interosseous  recurrent 
of  the  common  interosseous  of  the  ulnar  from  below  inosculating  with 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  and  a  branch  of  the 
anastomotica  magna  from  above;  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  the  ante- 
rior ulnar  recurrent  ascending  tmder  the  superficial  flexors  to  connect 
with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna;  behind  tlte  inner 
condyle,  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  passing  through  the  interval 
between  the  inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon  in  company  with  the 
ulnar  nerve  and  gi\'ing  off  here  articular  branches  (Fig.  7 1 ),  to  anastomose 
with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna  of  the  brachial. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  should  now  be  divided  within  an  inch  of 
the  bicipital  tuberosity,  the  brachialis  anticus  cut  transversely  a  few 
inches  above  the  joint,  and  the  distal  portion  of  the  muscle  should  be 
elevated  from  the  front  of  the  joint  and  be  reflected  or  completely  de- 
tached from  the  coronoid  process,  the  dissector  identifying  the  articular 
branches  of  the  median  nerve  as  they  pass  by  the  inner  border  of  the 
muscle  to  reach  the  capsule. 

The  anterior  ligament  (Fig.  72)  must  now  be  cleaned,  its  attach- 
ment noted  (p.  147)  and  the  nerve  filaments  and  vessels  which  perforate 
it  demonstrated.  The  posterior  ligament  (Fig.  71)  is  to  be  similarly 
treated.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  best  displayed  by  flexing  the 
forearm,  which  brings  out  particularly  well  the  posterior  fasciculus. 
The  middle  fasciculus  will  be  noted  as  Ij^ng  upon  a  deeper  plane  than 
the  anterior  and  posterior  bands.  The  relation  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  with 
its  articular  branches,  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery  to  this 
ligament  (Fig.  71)  has  been  referred  to  above.  The  external  lateral 
ligament  (Fig.  72)  upon  being  completely  denuded — the  forearm  being 
alternately  flexed  and  extended  to  facilitate  this  work — ^is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  several  bands  which  diverge  as  they  pass  downward  from  the 
external  condyle,  blending  to  an  important  extent  with  the  orbicular 
ligament  (Fig.  72).  It  is  well  to  cut  the  anterior  band,  the  tension  of 
which  is  demonstrated  by  the  consequent  springing  away  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  from  the  capitelltmi.  If  the  inner  edge  of  the  incised 
capsule  be  raised,  the  coronoid  fossa  of  the  humerus  is  exposed,  as  well 
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as  the  trochlea  and  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  A  probe 
passed  through  the  opening  and  directed  downward  between  the  mar- 
gin of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
will  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  the  cavity  of  the  elbow-joint  with 
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Fio.  72 — Dissection  of  right  elbow- joint,  antero-extcmal  view.    The  interosseous  recurrent  artery 
is  seen  passing  upward.     Above  are  branches  of  the  superior  profunda  and  radial  recurrent. 

that  of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  former  joint  being  therefore  continuous  with  that  of  the  latter. 

If  the  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  joint  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  arc  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  give  greater  security  to  the  articulation 
than  would  be  conferred  by  the  ligaments  alone.  Dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint  in- 
clude displacement  of  both  radius  and  ulna  in  four  directions — backward,  forward, 
outward  and  inward  in  this  order  of  frequency — and  luxation  of  the  ulna  alone  in  the 
backward  direction,  the  radius  in  such  case  being  prevented  from  following  the  ulna 
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by  contact  of  the  upper  surface  of  its  head  with  the  capitellum.  The  radius  may  also 
be  dislocated  alone.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  olecranon  to  the  condyles  in  the  recognition  of  these  displacements  (p.  95). 
The  free  vascularity  of  the  joint  renders  unreduced  luxations  "old"  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date. 

The  diseases  of  the  elbow-joint  include  synovitis  and  arthritis^  which  latter  may 
be  simple  or  tuberculous.  In  effusion  into  the  joint,  the  swelling  is  first  evident  pos- 
teriorly on  either  side  of  the  triceps  tendon,  because  of  the  relative  thinness  and  laxity 
of  the  posterior  ligament  and  of  its  more  superficial  situation. 

The  Radio-Ulnar  Articulations. — The  muscles  of  the  forearm 
must  now  be  removed  to  completely  expose  the  shafts  of  the  bones  and 
the  interosseous  membrane.  The  vessels  in  relation  with  the  membrane 
should  be  allowed  to  remain.  Let  the  dissector  now  alternately  pro- 
nate  and  supinate  the  hand  and  note  the  varying  relations  between  the 
shafts  of  the  bones  which  are  thus  brought  about,  as  well  as  certain 
differences  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaments.  Thus, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  shafts  of  the  bones  are  most  nearly  parallel  and 
are  farthest  apart,  and  consequently  the  interosseous  membrane  is  most 
tense,  when  the  forearm  is  midway  between  pronation  and  supination, 
i,e.,  when  the  thtrnib  points  upward.  One  may  note,  too,  that  in  full 
supination,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  on  a  plane  somewhat 
above — ^when  the  forearm  is  in  the  horizontal  plane — the  head  of  the 
ulna,  while  in  full  pronation  the  head  of  the  ulna  projects  dorsally. 
The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  radius  is  seen  to  correspond  with  a  line  pass- 
ing through  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  ring 
finger  (Treves).  One  may  demonstrate,  too,  by  lajring  the  forearm 
supine  upon  a  board  and  placing  the  inner  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
ulna  against  a  push-pin  or  nail  driven  into  the  board,  a  form  of  rotation 
of  the  radius  around  the  ulna  without  change  of  position  by  the  latter 
bone;  the  same  sort  of  rotation  may  be  illustrated  in  the  living  subject 
by  steadying  one's  right  elbow  against  the  side  of  the  back  of  the  chair 
as  one  sits  before  a  table,  placing  the  right  wrist  supine  upon  the  table's 
edge,  and  then  bringing  the  forearm  into  the  prone  position  while  the 
left  thumb  and  index-finger,  aided  by  voltmtary  effort,  seek  .to  prevent 
movement  of  the  ulna.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  head  of  the  ulna  moves 
outward  somewhat  as  the  radius  rotates  inward.  This  is  well  shown 
by  sitting  in  the  position  just  indicated  but  placing  the  tip  of  the  left 
thumb  on  the  table  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  right  wrist  and  the  index- 
finger  on  its  radial  side.  Alternate  pronation  and  supination  will  demon- 
strate the  participation  of  both  bones  in  these  movements.  If,  now,  the 
reader  will  grasp  his  right  forearm  just  below  the  elbow,  the  forearm 
being  in  the  supine  position,  placing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna 
so  that  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  rests  between  the  olecranon  and  the 
outer  condyle,  while  the  left  thumb  rests  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
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the  forearm,  the  act  of  supination  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  two 
chief  agents  that  produce  this  act.  Under  the  tips  of  his  fingers  he 
will  note  the  contraction  of  the  anconeus  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
outward  movement  of  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna,  and  under  his  thtimb 
he  will  perceive  the  pronator  radii  teres  in  action  as  it  rotates  the  radius 
inward. 

The  Superior  Radio-Uinar  Articulation. — The  superior  or  proximal 
radio-ulnar  articulation  (Fig.  72),  which  is  of  the  trochoid  variety,  occurs 
between  the  periphery  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna.  The  ligament  is  the  orbicular  ligament,  a  strong 
band  which  is  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  and  closely  embraces  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
radius,  being  attached  also  to  the  inner  side  of  its  neck  but  being  sepa- 
rated elsewhere  from  the  bone  by  the  synovial  membrane.  The  con- 
nection of  this  ligament  with  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow- 
joint  has  been  noted  above,  as  well  as  the  continuity  of  the  synovial 
membrane  with  that  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  middle  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  merely  an  association  between 
the  shafts  of  the  bones  by  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  oblique 
ligament.  The  oblique  ligament  (chorda  obliqua)  is  a  band  which  passes 
from  the  tubercle  of  the  ulna  downward  and  outward  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius  (Fig.  71).  The  interosseous  membrane 
(membrana  interossca  interbrachii),  connecting  the  adjacent  inter- 
osseous borders  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  consists  chiefly  of  fibres  which 
pass  downward  and  inward  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  but  includes  a 
few  bands  passing  downward  and  outward.  The  relations  of  the  anterior 
interosseous  nerve  and  artery  and  of  the  deep  muscles  of  the  forearm 
to  this  membrane  have  been  indicated. 

The  Inferior  Radie-Ulnar  Articulation. — This  trochoid  or  pivot-joint, 
formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  and  the 
lateral  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna,  includes  as  its  ligaments, 
anterior  and  posterior  bands  forming  a  capsule,  and  the  fibro-cartilage 
or  discus  articularis.  The  discus  articularis  (Fig.  74)  is  triangular  in 
shape,  quite  flexible,  and  separates  the  inferior  articular  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  ulna  from  the  cuneiform  bone.  Its  apex,  directed  inward, 
is  attached  by  a  short  band  to  the  depression  between  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  and  the  head  of  that  bone,  while  its  base  is  attached  to  the 
lower  mar^n  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  its  anterior  and 
posterior  borders  arc  connected  with  the  ulna  and  the  ligaments  of  the 
wrist-joint.  Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  surfaces  are  concave,  the 
thinned-out  central  j^ortion  being  occasionally  ]xjrf orated.  The  synovial 
membrane  of  this  joint,  the  membrana  sacciformis,  lines  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  joint-cavity  between  the  idna  arid  the  cartilage  as  well 
as  the  space  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones. 
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With  the  hand  in  the  position  of  pronation,  let  the  dissector  incise 
the  posterior  ligament  of  this  joint  (Fig,  73)  and  the  s>Tio\iaI  sac  by  a 
vertical  cut,  following  this  by  a  transverse  incision  close  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  the  knife,  in  the  latter  case,  entering  between 
the  ulna  and  the  discus.     Further  and  more  satisfactory  examination 
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of  the  discus  may  be  made  during  the  dissection  of  the  wrist-joint. 
The  Wrist-Joint  (articulatio  radiocarpea) , — ^The  articular  surfaces 
involved  in  the  radio-carpal  joint  (Fig.  73).  which  is  of  the  condyloid 
type,  are  the  lower  surface  of  the  radius  and  that  of  the  discus  articularis, 
constituting  the  receiving  cavity,  and  the  upjjer  siirfaces  of  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar  and  cuneiform  bones  fonning  the  condyle  or  meniscus. 
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The  ligaments,  which  arc  merely  localized  thickenings  of  a  capsule,  are 
the  interna]  lateral  (1.  collatcrale  carpi  ulnarc),  a  rounded  band  attached 
above  to  the  ulnar  styloid  process  and  below,  where  it  is  split,  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  cuneiform  bone  and  to  the  pisiform  bone;  the  extemat 
lateral  (L  collaterale  caryn  radiale),  jjassing  from  the  radial  styloid  proc- 
ess to  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  and  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  trape- 
zium; the  anterior  ligament  (L  radiocarpeum  volare),  broad  and  mem- 
branous, connecting  the  lower  margins  of  the  radius  and  ulna  with  the 
jjahnar  surfaces  of  the  first  row  of  car}>al  bones  except  the  pisiform;  the 
posterior  ligament  (L  radicx:arpeum  dorsale),  attached  above  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  dorsal  as]>ect  of  the  radius  and  below  to  the  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar  and  cuneifonn  bones. 

The  blood-supply  is  elTected  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal 
branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter- 
osseous arteries  and  the  deep  palmar  arch  (Figs.  09  and  65). 
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The  nerve-supply  is  from  the  uUiar  (Fig.  75),  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous (Fig,  69),  and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  median  (Fig.  75). 

The  relations  of  tendons  to  this  joint,  those  of  the  flexor  proftmdus 
digitorum  and  the  flexor  longus  jxjllicis,  and  less  intimately  those  of  the  J 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  flexorcs  carpi  ulnaris  and  radialis  in  front, 
and  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  digits  dorsally  and  laterally 
are  to  be  noted  in  denuding  the  capsule. 

The  dissector  will  appreciate,  in  his  efforts  to  recognize  and  identify 
the  ligaments  of  this  joint,  that  they  blend  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
intercarpal  articulations  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Note  should  be  1 
made  of  the  obliquity  of  certain  bands  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments  and  especially  of  that  rotmded  fasciculus  of  the  former  which 
passes  from  the  front  of  the  ulna  to  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform  bones, 
as  well  as  of  the  general  laxness  of  the  capsule  =  After  studying  the 
movements  of  the  joint,  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction  and 
circumduction,  and  isolating  the  entering  ncrv^es  and  vessels,  the  capsule 
may  be  incised,  preferably  by  a  transverse  cut  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  a  line 
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or  two  below  the  radius»  that  the  articular  surfao^  may  be  studied.  This 
incision  well  displav-s  these  surfaces,  that  of  the  radius  showing  the  di\i* 
sion  into  the  two  facets  for  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  respecti\'ely.  the 
surfaces  of  the  latter  bones  appearing  practically  as  a  unit  forming  the 
"condyle"  but  their  separate  identity  beini?  plainly  indicated  by  a 
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rounded  antero-posterior  ridge,  the  interosseous  ligament^  which  con- 
nects  these  two  bones  (Fig.  73)  and  helps  to  separate  the  ca\'ity  of  the 
wrist-joint  from  the  intercarpal  joints,  A  similar  incision  may  be  made 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint,  supplemented  by  di\asion  of  the  inter- 
nal lateral  hgament  in  order  to  expose  more  fully  the  articular  disk  or 
triangular  cartilage,  the  attachments  of  which  latter  (p.  152)  should 
now  be  noted. 
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Prom  this  study  of  the  wrist-joint  it  is  apparent  that  neither  the  form  of  the  ar- 
ticulated surfaces  nor  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  confers  a  great  degree  of  security 
upon  the  joint,  and  that  its  stability  must  depend  largely  therefore  upon  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  related  tendons  and  their  fibrous  sheaths.  Even  with  this  safe- 
guard it  might  be  expected,  considering  the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  joint  to  injury, 
that  luxations  here  would  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  they  are.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  comparatively  infrequent.  They  comprise  the  backward  dislocation, 
which  is  much  the  most  common  variety;  the  forward  and  the  quite  rare  inward  and 
outward  luxations. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  joint  is  liable  are  synovitis,  the  effusion  attending  which 
is  first  and  most  apparent  on  the  posterior  surface  because  of  the  relative  thinness  of 
the  posterior  ligament  and  its  closer  proximity  to  the  surface;  and  arthritis,  which 
may  be  of  tuberculous,  rheumatic  or  gonorrhoeal  type. 

The  Carpal  Joints  (articulatio  intercarpea). — These  joints,  which 
are  chiefly  arthrodial  in  type,  include  the  articulations  of  the  proximal 
row  with  the  second  row  of  bones  and  of  the  individual  bones  with  each 
other. 

The  Joints  of  the  Proximal  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. — The  ligaments 
concerned  are  palmar  and  dorsal  bands  which  connect  the  palmar  and 
dorsal  siu^aces  respectively  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  semi- 
lunar and  cuneiform  (Figs.  73  and  75),  a  capsular  ligantent  connecting 
the  pisiform  with  the  cuneiform  and  two  interosseous  ligaments,  one 
between  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  one  between  the  semihmar  and 
the  cuneiform  (Fig.  73). 

To  expose  the  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint  must  be  removed  from  their  attachments  to 
the  carpal  bones,  the  association  between  the  two  sets  of  ligaments  being 
very  intimate.  The  interosseous  ligaments  (Fig.  73),  on  a  level  with  the 
proximal  siufaces  of  the  bones  to  which  they  pertain,  help  to  form  the 
cavity  of  the  wrist-joint  and  to  separate  it  from  the  cavities  of  the  carpal 
joints.  After  noting  the  piso-uncinate  and  piso-metacarpal  or  palmar 
ligaments,  which  connect  the  pisiform  bone  with  the  uncinate  process 
of  the  tmciform  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  respectively, 
the  capsule  of  the  piso-cuneiform  joint  may  be  opened.  Its  synovial 
sac  is  strictly  isolated. 

Articulations  Between  the  Two  Rows  of  Carpal  Bones,  the  Mid- 
Carpal  Joint. — The  ligaments  concerned  are  an/^tV?r  or  volar  and  posterior, 
and  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments  connecting  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  bones  involved  in  the  regions  corresponding  to  their 
names.  Let  the  dissector  incise  the  dorsal  ligament  (Fig.  73)  and  note 
that  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  articulate  with  the  scaphoid,  the 
unciform  with  the  cuneiform,  while  the  head  of  the  os  magnimi  (Fig.  73) 
is  received  into  a  socket-like  depression  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  the 
semilunar,  this  latter  articulation  constituting  a  sort  of  enarthrodial  joint. 

The  Joints  of  the  Distal  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. — The  ligaments  of 
these  joints  arc  transverse  posterior  or  dorsal  and  palmar  or  volar  bands 
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connecting  the  surfaces  of  conti^oiis  bones  (Fig.  73)  and  three  inter- 
osseous ligantents  interjxjsed  between  the  bones.  The  interosseous  lig- 
ament between  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  is  near  the  palmar  surface, 
that  between  the  trafx?zoid  and  ma^um  is  near  the  dorsal  surface,  while 
the  one  connecting  the  magnum  and  uncifonn  is  near  the  distal  jX)rtions 
of  those  bones. 

The  movements  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  are  flexion  and  extension, 
with  a  slight  de^Tce  of  rotation  permitted  by  the  form  of  the  articulation 
between  the  head  of  the  magnum  and  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  (Fig, 
75),    The  synovial  membrane  will  be  referred  to  below. 

The  Carpo-AIetacarpal  Articulations. — With  the  exception  to 
be  noted  below,  i.e,,  the  joint  between  the  traf)ezium  and  the  mctacaqial 
bone  of  the  thumb,  these  joints  are  of  the  arthrodial  type.  The  ligaments 
are  dorsal,  palmar  or  volar^  and  two  interosseous.  The  dorsal  bands, 
stronger  than  the  volar  ligaments,  connect  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid 
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with  the  second  (index)  metacarpus,  the  trapezoid  and  magniim  vnth 
the  third  metacarpus,  the  magnum  and  the  unciform  with  the  fourth, 
and  the  unciform  with  the  fifth.  The  palmar  ligaments  have  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement,  the  third  metacarpus,  however,  being  connected 
wdth  three  carped  bones,  the  trapezium,  the  magnum  and  the  unciform. 
The  interosseous  ligaments  connect  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth 
metacarpals  with  the  contiguous  distal  angles  of  the  magnum  and  unci- 
form. After  the  dissection  of  a  few  of  the  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments, 
the  joints  between  the  uncifonn  and  magniun  and  the  third  and  fourth 
metacar]ji  should  be  opened  from  the  dorstil  surface  to  expose  the  inter- 
osseous hgamentSr 

The  Articulation  of  the  Trapezium  with  the  First  Metacarpus. — 
This  is  a  saddle-joint  or  joint  by  reciprocal  reception.  The  ligament  is 
a  capsule,  which  should  be  incised  to  permit  of  inspection  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  which  are  mutually  adaptcni  to  each  other  by  the  fact  that  one 
presents  a  concavity  corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the  other.  The 
motion  permitted  is  thus  very  free,  including  flexion  and  extension, 
abduction,  adduction  and  circumduction* 
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The  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  Carpus. — ^This  membrane  occupies 
all  the  joints  of  the  proximal  row  of  carpal  bones  save  that  between  the 
pisiform  and  the  cimeiform,  the  cavity  of  the  mid-carpal  joint,  all  the 
joints  of  the  distal  row  of  bones  and  all  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints 
except  that  between  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thtmib. 

The  Intermetacarpal  Articulations. — ^The  bases  of  the  four 
inner  metacarpal  bones  articulate  with  each  other  by  small  articular 
facets  and  are  held  together  by  transversely  directed  dorsal  and  palmar 
ligaments  (Fig.  75)  and  by  interosseous  ligaments.  One  or  two  of  the 
joints  should  be  opened. 

The  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  connects  the  distal  extremities 
of  these  bones  on  their  palmar  aspects. 

The  Metacarpo-Phalangeal  Articulations. — These  condyloid 
joints  between  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  bases  of  the 
proximal  phalanges  are  provided  with  lateral  ligaments  in  the  form  of 
strong  bands  and  anterior  or  volar  or  glenoid  ligaments,  grooved  for  the 
flexor  tendon  (Fig.  66).  One  of  the  volar  ligaments  should  be  reflected 
as  shown  in  Fig.  75.  The  place  of  a  posterior  ligament  is  supplied  by 
the  extensor  tendon  and  its  aponeurosis.  One  of  these  should  be  reflected 
without  disturbing  the  synovial  membrane,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
little  finger  in  Fig.  73. 

The  movements  of  these  joints  are  chiefly  flexion  and  extension; 
to  a  less  degree,  abduction,  adduction  and  circumduction. 

The  Interphalangeal  Articulations  (articulationcs  digitorum 
manus). — The  ligaments  of  these  ginglymus  joints  are,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  the  anterior  and  the  two  lateral,  the  place  of  the  posterior  liga- 
ment being  supplied  by  the  extensor  tendon  (Fig.  73). 

The  bones  of  the  forearm  should  be  studied  at  this  stage  (a),  as  to  their  relations 
to  each  other,  (b),  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  muscles  and  hence  to  the  surface, 
and  (c),  their  salient  anatomical  features. 

From  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  interosseous  space  as  pointed  out 
above  (p.  151)  it  is  evident  that  in  general  the  most  favorable  position  in  which  to 
place  the  forearm  in  treating  a  fracture  of  one  or  both  bones  is  midway  between  pro- 
nation and  supination,  since  in  this  position  the  space  is  least  encroached  upon.  An 
exception  to  this  general  rule  is  found  in  fracture  of  the  radius  above  the  insertion 
of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  In  this  fracture  the  upper  fragment  will  be  fully  supi- 
nated  by  the  action  of  the  biceps,  and  if,  therefore,  the  limb  be  dressed  in  the  semi- 
prone  position  and  union  occurs  with  the  upper  fragment  supinated  and  the  lower  . 
semi-prone,  the  supinating  function  of  the  biceps  will  be  lost. 

The  ulna  in  its  relation  to  surrounding  muscles  has  been  sufficiently  considered 
(p.  loi ).  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  this  process  being 
displaced  upward  in  such  a  fracture  by  the  action  of  the  triceps.  Fracture  of  the 
coronoid  process  is  mentioned  on  p.  100.  The  upper  epiphysis,  including  only  the 
upper  part  of  tlic  olecranon,  unites  with  the  shaft  at  the  sixteenth  year;  the  dissector 
should  make  an  effort  to  trace  the  line  of  epiphyseal  union  as  it  passes  downward 
and  backward  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.    The  lower 
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epiphysis^  including  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  styloid  process,  unites  with  the 
diaphysis  in  the  eighteenth  year;  it  is  rarely  separated  by  injury.  The  shaft  of  the 
ulna  is  liable  to  fracture  at  any  point,  the  practically  subcutaneous  situation  of  much 
of  it  accounting  for  the  ease  with  which  fractures  become  compound. 

The  radiuSy  as  previously  noted  (p.  loi),  is  quite  embedded  in  muscles  above, 
where  the  bone  is  most  slender,  but  is  less  well  protected  below.  Partly  for  this  rea- 
son and  partly  for  mechanical  reasons  having  to  do  with  its  relation  to  the  wrist 
and  hand,  fractures  of  the  bone  increase  in  frequency  from  above  downward,  the 
fracture  of  CoUes,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  some  point  within  two  inches  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone,  being  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  fractures.  The  Icwer  epiphysis 
unites  with  the  diaphysis  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year;  its  line  of  union  is 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  and  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  extremity  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  bone.  Separa- 
tion of  the  lower  epiphysis  is  quite  common  and  may  be  mistaken  for  Colles*  fracture. 
The  upper  epiphysis,  comprising  the  head,  unites  with  the  diaphysis  in  the  fifteenth 
year  and  is  not  frequently  separated  by  violence,  except  possibly  in  partial  degree  in 
very  young  children. 


» 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  LOWER  LIMB. 

The  dissector  of  the  lower  limb,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  arrangement  of  the  work  on  the  cadaver,  begins  his  work 
with  the  dissection  of  the  gluteal  region,  after  the  completion  of  which 
he  works  out  the  structures  of  the  popliteal  space,  then  those  of  the  dorsal 
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Fio.  77. — Dissection  of  posterior  aspect  of  hip- joint  and  sacro-iliac  and  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  work  on  these  regions  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
time  allotted  to  the  dissectors  of  the  upper  limb  and  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax  for  the  dissection  respectively  of  the  dorsal  as]>ect  of  the  shoulder 
and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  trunk.  Before  undertaking  the  dissection, 
the  bones  involved  should  be  reviewed,  the  student  procuring  a  bony 
pelvis  and  a  femur,  or  studying  the  parts  in  the  articulated  skeleton. 
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The  Postero-'Lateral  Aspect  of  the  Bony  Pelvis-^The  dorsum  of  the  ^ 
Hium  or  outer  surface  (Fig.  78),  subdivided  into  areas  for  the  several 
attachments  of  the  three  gluteal  muscles  by  the  superior,  the  middle  and 
the  inferior  gluteal  lines ^  presents  above,  the  crest,  with  its  anterior  and 
posterior  superior  spines,  and  in  front  a  short  concave  anterior  border 
which  terminates  below  in  the  anterior  inferior  spine,  while  behind  is  a 
5tiU  shorter  posterior  border  v^ith  it^s  posterior  inferior  spine.    The  inferior 
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lesser  sacro-sciatic  notch  situated  below.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischiunit 
sh'e  and  marked  l>y  ridges  and  impressions  for  muscular  and  liga- 
Qentous  attachments,  helps  to  bound  the  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen 
and  presents  a  groove  just  below  the  acetabulum  for  the  obturator 
exlcmus.  The  ramus  of  the  ischium  passing  forw^ard  from  the  tuberosity 
joins  the  vertical  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  with  the  latter  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  cireumferf^nce  of  the  foramen  obturatum. 

The  dorsaf  aspect  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  77),  with  its  tubercUs  and  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina,  is  noteworthy,  as  are  also  the  COCCyx  and  the 
Sweater  and  lesser  sacro>sciatic  ligaments  and  the  greater  and  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  foramina.  The  student  should  note  that  the  greater  liga- 
ment bounds  both  foramina  behind  (Fig.  78),  the  two  foramina  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  lesser  hgament  and  by  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  that  the  lesser  ligament  is  anterior  to  the  greater. 

The  Posterior  Aspect  of  the  Femur. — The  parts  of  the  femur  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  (Fig.  79)  are  the  head,  the  neck  with  the  posterior  ' 
intertrochanteric  line,  the  great  trochanter  \^nth  hs  digital  fossa  on  its  inner 
aspect,  the  linea  aspera  and  its  upper  and  lower  diverging  lips,  the  latter 
enclosing  the  popliteal  surface  of  the  femiu",  and  the  linea  quadrati,  a  ver- 
tical line  or  ridge  which  intersects  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

THE  GLUTEAL  REGION. 
SURFACE   ANATOMY. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  with  its  anterior  superior  spine,  and  its  pos- 
terior superior  and  posterior  inferior  spines  (p.  161),  is  easily  recog- 
nizable. The  tubercles  of  the  sacrum  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  are  also 
recognizable  by  touch.  The  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is 
obscurely  palpable,  while  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  great 
trochanter  of  the  femur  are  rather  conspicuous  landmarks.  The  rounded 
contour  of  the  buttock  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  gluteus  maximus 
muscle.  The  gluteo-femoral  fold  or  sulcus  (Fig.  So),  a  transverse  crease 
below  the  butt»t*k,  delimiting  the  latter  from  the  iX)Sterior  surface  of  the  | 
thigh,  is  quite  conspicuous  in  extension  of  the  thigh,  but  does  not  indi- 
cate the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  which  corresponds  with 
a  line  extending  downward  and  outward. 

This  gluleofcmoml  foM  is  partially  or  totally  obliterated  in  the  early  stage  of 
((fxaliia  by  reason  of  the  slight  degree  of  flexion  in  which  the  thigh  is  fixed  by  the 
muscles  in  that  disease.  The  rounded  contour  above  mentioned  is  also  impaired  to 
somv  extent  in  the  same  disease,  owing  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  from  disuse. 

Tilt  burn  prominences  mentioned  have  some  important  practical  appUcations, 
as  for  lie  use  of  the  .interior  superior  spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  iscliiura 

in  Hi  f  Nelaton's  Hue,  whteh  is  drawn  between  these  two  pi*ints  to  deter- 

1  .'  of  the  femur,    lliis  line  under  normal  conditions  crosses  the  tip  of 

!       ,  .inter,  so  that  displacement  of  the  troclmnter  above  this  line  would 
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DISSECTION, 

The  skin  of  the  buttock,  which  is  of  cf»arse  lexture,  should  be  reflected 
by  making  an  incision  along  the  line  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  one 
along  the  mid-line  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  80).  The  reilection  of  the  skin 
should  l3e  begun  at  the  upper  mesial  comer  and  the  flap  should  be  turned 
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The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  may  be  the  seat  of 
excessive  fatty  deposit  according  to  the  peciiliarity  of  the  individual. 
Although  theoretically  containing  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves, 
practically  these  will  be  found  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  except  as 
to  their  terminations.  The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  nerve  will  be  found  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  about 
one  inch  back  of  its  anterior  extremity  (Fig.  ii),  lying  upon  the  deep 
fascia.  Having  been  found,  it  should  be  picked  up  and  traced  to  its 
distribution  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  buttock.  The  iliac  branch 
of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  (Fig.  ii)  will  be  found  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  preceding  nerve,  having  crossed  the  crest  of  the  ilium  after 
perforating  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  order  to  reach  its  area  of  dis- 
tribution u{x>n  the  buttock.  Cutaneous  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves 
will  be  found  in  varying  degree  upon  the  region  of  the  buttock  below  the 
iliac  crest  and  ]X)stcrior  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  last  mentioned 
as  well  as  some  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  sacral 
nerves  (Fig.  8i).  Having  isolated  these  ner\'e-trunks  the  superficial 
fascia  may  be  reflected  as  a  flap  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sldn,  the 
dissector  searching  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle  for  some  cutaneous  branches  of  the  inferior  gluteal 
nerve  which  curve  around  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  to  reach  their 
cutaneous  distribution,  or  which  may  pierce  the  muscle  near  its  lower 
border. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — Beginning  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium  anterior 
to  the  i^osition  of  the  gluteus  maximus  (Fig.  82)  the  deep  fascia  may  be 
traced  from  its  attachment  to  the  iliac  crest  downward  over  the  gluteus 
mcdius  muscle  to  the  outer  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  where  it 
splits  into  two  layers  which  enclose  the  latter  muscle  between  them. 
Traced  downward,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  will  be  seen  to 
be  continuous  with  the  dcM3])  fascia  of  the  thigh  below  the  border  of  the 
muscle,  at  which  i)oint  it  is  joined  on  its  deep  surface  by  the  deep  layer. 

Thus  a  collection  of  blood  or  pus  within  the  gluteus  maximus  will  be 
enclosed  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia. 

Gluteus  Maximus  (Fig.  83). — Origin,  the  crest  and  outer  surface 
of  the  ilium  posterior  to  the  su])erior  gluteal  ridge,  the  ix)sterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  i^osterior  surface  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament;  insertion,  the  fascia  lata  by  a  tendon  and  the  gluteal 
ridge  of  the  femur  between  the  attachments  of  the  adductor  magnus 
and  the  vastus  intcmus;  nerve-supply,  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and 
second  sacral  nerves  through  the  inferior  gluteal ;  action,  extension  of  the 
thigh  upon  the  trunk  and  external  rotation. 

Denude  this  muscle  by  incising  the  enveloping  layer  of  fascia  near 
the  origin  of  the  muscle  and  dissecting  in  the  course  of  the  muscular 
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the  tipix'r  part  of  the  great  sacrosdatic  foramen,  the  :irlcry  sending 
some  muscular  branches  to  the  gluteus  maxinius  which  must  necessarily 
be  sacrificed  in  reflecting  the  muscle.  Nearer  the  sacrum,  and  farther 
down,  the  inferior  gluteal  nen'c  as  well  as  other  nervT  trunks,  and  the 
sciatic  artery,  emerging  through  the  lower  part  of  the  foramen,  are  to 
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be  avoided.  In  raising  that  part  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  the  |>erfarating  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch 

of  the  fourth  sacral  nerv^e  which  perforates  the  ligament  in  cominon  with 
the  coccygeal  artery,  is  also  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  muscular 
branches  to  the  gluteus  maximus  which  come  from  the  inferior  gluteal 
nen^e  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
great  sacrO'Sciatic  ligament.  These  may  be  left  attached  to  the  muscle 
for  the  present  at  least.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  now  exposed, 
presents  on  its  superficial  aspect  a  bursa  which  is  usually  easily  demon- 
strable. 

Inflammation  of  this  bursa  is  known  as  ''weaver's  "  or  "lightcnman's  bottom"; 
it  results  from  the  irritation  of  much  sitting. 

Gluteus  Medius  (Fig.  84). — Origin^  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium 
between  the  superior  and  middle  gluteal  lines;  insertion,  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur;  nerve-supply,  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action,  extension 
of  the  thigh  and  either  external  or  internal  rotation  of  the  thigh,  accord- 
ing as  the  posterior  or  anterior  parts  of  the  muscle  act. 

The  deep  fasda  should  be  removed  from  the  upper  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  muscle  and  the  rather  soft  celltilar  tissue  should  be 
removed  from  the  remaining  part  of  its  stuface.  The  muscle  may  be 
incised  about  three  inches  from  its  insertion  by  an  incision  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  the  proximal  portion  may  be  cautiously 
reflected  upward  and  inward,  taking  care  to  avoid  injuring  the  nen^es 
and  vessels  beneath  it.  The  distal  portion  may  also  be  reflected  or  at 
least  elevated,  and  the  bursa  which  separates  the  terminal  part  of  the 
muscle  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter may  be  looked  for. 

The  gluteal  artery  (a.  glutasa  superior),  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  rather  the  continuation  of  that  trunk» 
emerges  through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-sdatic  foramen 
(Fig.  84).  Giving  some  branches  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch*  The 
superficial  branch  di\^des  into  vessels  some  of  which  are  distributed  to 
the  great  gluteal  muscle  while  others  perforate  it  near  its  origin  to  anas- 
tomose over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum  with  the  dorsal  branches 
of  the  sacral  arteries.  The  deep  branch  further  divides  into  an  upper 
and  a  lcni>er  trunk.  The  upper  trunk  ascends  toward  the  crest  of  the  ilitmi 
and  makes  its  way  along  the  upj^er  border  of  the  glutevis  minimus  toward 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  deep 
circumflex  iliac  and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex 
of  the  profimda  femoris  (p.  205);  the  laiver  branch  of  the  deep  division 
passes  over  the  surface  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle  toward  the  great 
tsocbanteTi  sending  branches  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  hip-ioiat*    la 
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Gtin-Bus  Minimus  (Fig.  86), — Origiflt  the  outer  surface  of  the  iKum 
between  the  inferior  and  middle  gluieal  lines,  insertion*  the  anterior 
border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femxu-;  nene-supply,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves  through  the  superior  gluteal  nerv*e; 
action,  alxiuction  of  the  thigh  and  internal  rotation. 

The  surface  of  this  muscle  should  now  be  denuded,  cane  being  taken 
to  preserve  the  arteries  and  nerves  just  dissected, 

Ptriformis  (Figs,  86  and  87). — Origtn»  by  three  fleshy  processes 
ttom  the  front  surface  of  the  sacrum  between  the  first  and  second,  the 
second  and  third,  and  the  third  and  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina  and 
fnmi  the  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sdatic  foramen ;  insertion^  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter;  nene-supply*  the  first  and  second  sacral 
nerves  through  the  sacral  plexus;  action,  external  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

This  muscle  shoxild  be  dissected  from  the  point  where  it  emerges 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  the  aperture  through  which 
it  emerges  from  the  pelvis,  note  being  taken  of  its  partial  origin  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  as  well  as  from  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Being  a  muscle  of  rather  delicate  texture,  it  is 
sometimes  lacerated  in  the  dissection  and  hence  its  dissection  requires 
care.  Denudation  should  be  carried  on  to  the  tendon  of  insertion.  Not 
infrequently  the  muscle  will  be  perforated  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  or 
by  a  part  of  this  nerve. 

The  smalt  sciatic  nerve*  (Fig.  84),  a  branch  of  the  sacral  plextis  or  of 
the  pudendal  plexus,  composed  of  fibres  derived  from  the  second  and 
third  and  sometimes  the  first  sacral  nervTS.  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sdatic  foramen  below  the  pvTiformis,  being 
placed  superficially  to  the  great  sciatic  nerv^e  and  the  sciatic  arter>'.  It 
should  be  traced  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  dissection  and  preserved,  to 
be  more  particularly  examined  later. 

The  sciatic  artery  (a.  glut^a  inferior),  a  rather  large  vessel,  will  be 
found  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis  near  the  great  sacro-sdatic 
ligament  (Fig.  84).  It  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  emerging  from  the  pelvHs  through  the  great 
sacro-sdatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis.  Its  branches*  as  it  passes 
do\^Tjward  and  outward,  are  the  coccygeal,  which,  passing  inward,  pierces 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
(Fig.  84)  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  the  infe- 
riof  gluieal,  which  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  gluteus  maximus;  cuta- 
neous and  muscular  branches;  the  comes  nervi  tscMadici,  which  runs 
upon  or  in  the  substance  of  the  great  sdatic  nervT;  an  articular  branch 
to  the  hip- joint,  which  pierces  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  that 
joint  usually  below  the  combined  tendons  of  the  obturator  intemus 
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and  the  ^eme\\\;  the  anastontoitc  branclu  which  terminates  by  anasto- 
mosing \\nth  the  internal  and  external  dreumflex  arteries  and  the  sui>erior 
perforating  arter)'  to  form  the  crucial  anastomosis  at  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  thi^h. 

The  crucial  anaftomosis.  it  will  be  seen,  woulr)  cissisl  in  c.Htablishing  the  coUateral 
circuJalion  after  ligation  of  the  common  femoral  or  of  the  external  ilinc.  The  accom- 
panying jirtery  of  the  ^eat  sciatic  nervt%  although  usually  a  very  smjiU  vewscl,  has 
been  found  enlnrgerl  to  such  an  extent  after  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  as  to  liavT 
been  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  by  its  anastomoses  with 
the  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.    For  the  location  of  the  sciatic  artery  see  p.  174. 

The  inferior  gluteal  nerve  (Fig.  85),  a  branch  of  the  saiTal  plexus 
derived  fruni  the  ft^urth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first  and  second  sacral 
nerv'cs,  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-snatic  foramen 
below  the  p>Tifonnis  superficially  to  the  great  sdatic  ner\'e  and  supplies 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  and  the  skin  over  the  lower  f>art  of  this 
muscle  as  pre\'iously  indicated. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve  (n.  ischiadiais). — This  ncne-trunk, 
the  largest  in  the  body,  is  a  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus,  being  comixised 
fibres  derived  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first,  second, 
Lud  third  satral  nerves.  It  emerges  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  below*  the  jjyrifonTiis  (Fig.  85),  sometimes  as  a 
single  trunk,  sometimes  in  two  divisions,  in  which  latter  case  the  two 
divisions  may  remain  separate^  constituting  the  internal  and  external 
popliteal  nerv'es,  or  may  reunite  to  divide  later  at  any  point  short  of 
the  ix>phtcal  space  into  the  internal  and  external  ]>opIite^  nerves.  This 
nersT  should  be  traced  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  dissection.  An  articular 
hratuh  for  the  hip-joint  may  arise  from  it  in  the  gluteal  region. 

OBTrRATOR  Intkrnus  (Fig.  86).^ — Origin,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lateral  w^ill  of  the  jx^Ivis  including  the  uj>fXT  and  antcTitjr  rnargins  of 
the  obturator  foramen  (rami  of  pubis  and  ischium),  the  inner  surface*  of 
the  obturator  membrane  (Fig.  87)  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ischium 
behind  the  foramen.  Passing  downward  its  fibres  converge  to  terminate 
in  a  tendon  which  passes  out  of  the  ]>clvnc  cavity  through  the  lesser 
sacrO'Sciatic  foramen  to  be  inserted  into  the  uj>pcr  border  of  the  great 
tmchanter  in  common  with  the  two  gcmelli  muscles;  fierve*supply«  a 
branch  from  the  sacral  plexus;  action,  external  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

In  this  dissection  the  dissector  will  encounter  only  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle  as  it  emerges  from  the  lesser  sacro-sdatic  foramen.    The  tendon 
may  be  almost  w^holly  obsciu-ed  by  muscidar  fibres  which  approach  it  1 
from  above  and  from  below,  these  being  respectively  the  gemellus 
superior  atid  the  gemellus  inferior. 

The  nerve  to  the  obturator  internus,  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus, 
crosses  the  muscle  or  its  tcndr m  near  the  emergence  of  the  latter  from  the 
pelvis  (Fig.  $$)*  the  nerve  leaving  the  pelvis  through  the  greater  foramen. 


Ttc.  8$. — Drep  di^iectioii  of  f iRhr  buttock,  showing  emeri7cocc  of  grent  ficktir  nerve  t)elow  pyri- 
formis  rnttscle;  abo  muscular  brunches  a-tid  ;x>st«rior  divisions  of  sacml  norvts, 

the  i^reai  tPDchanter;  nerve-supply,  the  sacral  plexus,  the  fibres  for  the 
stii)crior  gemellus  by  way  of  the  nerx'o  to  the  obturator  intcmus,  while 
ihofic  for  the  lower  rrmscle  reach  it  by  way  of  the  branch  to  the  quadra tus 
fcmoris;  action^  external  rotation  of  the  thigh. 
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In  cleaning  these  muscles,  the  nerves  of  supply  will  be  found  entering 
their  superficial  surfaces.  If  the  thigh  be  slightly  rotated  inward  to  relax 
the  muscles  and  thus  to  permit  of  their  being  to  some  extent  inverted, 
a  small  nerve-trunk  will  be  found  passing  under  the  muscles  downward 
and  outward  to  reach  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle. 

The  internal  pudic  artery  (a.  pudenda  interna),  a  terminal  branch  of 
the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  comes  out  of  the  pelvis  through 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  in  company  with  the  pudic  nerve,  and 
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Plo;  86. — Deep  dissection  of  the  right  buttock,  showing  muicles  attached  to  greater  trochanter 

of  femur. 


crossing  externally  the  spine  of  the  ischivun  passes  through  the  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  enter  the  outer  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 
The  artery  is  quite  well  hidden  imder  the  border  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament.  Having  discovered  the  vessel  it  may  be  pulled  out 
slightly  by  a  director  or  bltmt  hook,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  denuded. 
It  gives  off  no  noteworthy  branches  here;  its  further  course  belongs  to 
the  dissection  of  the  perinanim  (Fig.  84) . 

To  locate  the  internal  pudic  and  sciatic  arteries  for  the  purpose  of  ligating 
them  for  wound  or  aneurism,  they  may  be  found  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  third 
with  the  lower  third  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
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The  pudic  nerve  (n.  pudendus),  a  branch  of  the  sacral  (or  pudendal) 
plexus,  its  fibres  emanating  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves,  will  be  found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  pudic  artery 
imder  cover  of  the  great  sacro-sdatic  ligament.  Like  its  companion 
artery,  it  leaves  the  pelvic  cavity  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men below  the  pyriformis,  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischivun  externally 
and  traverses  the  lesser  sacro-sdatic  foramen  to  reach  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa. 

QuADRATUS  Femoris. — Origin,  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium;  insertion,  the  linea  quadrati  of  the  femur  (Fig.  84); 
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Pio.  87. — ^Dissection  of  right  postero-iateral  wall  of  pelvis  from  within,  showing  pyriformis  and 

obturator  intemus  muscles. 

nerve-supply,  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves  through 
a  branch  from  the  sacral  plexus;  action,  external  rotation  of  the  femiu-. 

In  cleaning  this  muscle  the  terminal  portion  of  the  internal  circiun- 
flex  artery  will  be  encountered  at  its  lower  border  near  its  outer  extremity 
and  the  transverse  branch  of  the  internal  circumflex  near  its  inner 
extremity,  between  it  and  the  adductor  magnus,  while  immediately 
above  it  in  a  somewhat  depressed  interval  will  be  found  a  portion  of  the 
obtiuator  extemus  muscle  and  the  termination  of  the  ascending  branch 
of  the  internal  circumflex  artery  (Fig.  84). 

The  obturator  extemus  muscle  as  it  lies  in  relation  with  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  hip-joint  capsule  in  the  interval  between  the  quad- 
ratus  and  the  gemellus  inferior  shotdd  be  isolated  and  elevated,  the  leg 
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''jis^  TT/ja-vtA  VflwaiA  to  permit  of  the  latter  procedure,  in  order  that  its 
niar.k;G  •;/>  •/oe  capsule  of  the  joint  may  be  properly  noted.  Occasionally 
*iaie  vmrkm  of  the  muscle  is  quite  intimately  tuiited  with  the  capsule  for 
&s  much  as  an  inch  before  its  termination. 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  hip-joint  can  be  examined  most  advan- 
tageously after  the  completion  of  the  dissection  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  thigh. 

THE   POSTERIOR  SURFACE  OF  THE   THIQH   AND  THE 
POPLITEAL   SPACE. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

This  region  presents  no  very  special  superficial  landmarks,  the  mus- 
cular mass  of  the  thigh  flexors  constituting  the  prominence  and  being 
responsible  for  the  contour  of  this  portion  of  the  thigh,  this  convex  con- 
tour giving  way  near  the  region  of  the  knee  to  the  concavity  correspond- 
ing to  the  popliteal  space  (Fig.  80). 

The  region  of  the  popliteal  space,  the  depression  at  the  bend  of  the 
knee,  is  lozenge-shaped,  the  upper  half  being  bounded  internally  by  a 
ridge  which  is  due  to  the  inner  hamstring  tendons  (the  semitendinosus, 
semimembranosus,  the  gracilis  and  the  sartorius) ;  it  is  boxmded  exter- 
nally by  a  ridge  due  to  the  outer  hamstring  tendon  or  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps.  The  lower  half  of  the  space  is  boimded  on  either  side  by  the 
rounded  eminence  due  to  the  presence  of  the  corresponding  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle.  Passing  approximately  through  the  mid-line  of 
this  space  are  the  jx^pliteal  artery  and  vein. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  SPACE. 

Two  transverse  incisions,  one  at  a  point  about  six  inches  above,  and 
the  other  four  or  five  inches  below,  the  bend  of  the  knee  should  be  made, 
these  being  connected  by  a  median  longitudinal  incision.  The  two  skin- 
flaps  thus  outlined  shotdd  be  reflected  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  presents  here  the 
usual  characteristic  adipose  and  cellular  layers  and,  as  usual,  contains 
the  ramifications  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  small  sciatic  nerve  (for  origin  see  page  171)  courses  down  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  deep  fascia, 
piercing  the  latter  structure  at  the  upper  i^art  of  the  popliteal  space. 
At  this  point  the  nerve  should  be  sought  and  followed  in  its  cotu"se 
through  the  mid-line  of  the  space  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  dissection. 
It  will  not  be  completely  traced  until  later,  since  it  usually  terminates 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  or,  occasionally,  as  low  down  as  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  heel.     Its  cutaneous  branches  to  the  thigh 
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185)  and  l€^  are  pven  off  during  its  course,  those  to  the  thigh  piercing 
the  deep  fascia  at  variable  points.  In  the  superficial  fasda  of  the  pop- 
liteal space  cutaneous  nerves  are  found  along  the  inner  and  outer  margins 
of  the  space,  coming  respective! 3^  from  the  internal  and  external  popliteal 
nerves,  the  sural  branch  of  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve 
piercing  the  dee]j  fasda  over  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  short  or  external  saphenous  vein,  ascending  along  the  nrdd-line 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  log,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  opposite  the 
bend  of  the  knee  to  tenninate  in  the  i3oplitcai  vein.  This  should  be 
cleaned  down  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  popHteal  space;  a  branch  of  this 
vein  may  be  found  at  or  near  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
this  branch  dther  passing  upward  a  short  distance  to  empty  into  the 
popliteal  vein  or,  more  commonly,  passing  upward  and  inward  to  join 
the  internal  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  8S)» 

The  cutaneous  arterieSt  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  or  of  its 
muscular  branches,  are  not  espcdally  noteworthy;  one  branch,  the 
superficial  sural  artery,  usually  accompanies  the  short  saphenoiis  vdn, 
having  pierced  the  deep  fascia  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  space. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — The  deep  fasda  may  be  demonstrated  by 
removing  what  is  left  of  the  superficial  fasda  after  having  isolated  the 
structures  mentioned  above.  The  deep  fasda  of  the  popliteal  region^ 
Uie  popliteal  fascia,  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  thigh,  presenting  numerous 
trans\'ei^e  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  deep  fasda  should  now  be 
indsed  by  a  median  longitudinal  indsion  and  the  two  flaps  thus  indicated 
should  te  reflected  from  the  underhung  muscles  and  other  structures, 
In  reflecting  the  flaps  of  the  popliteal  fasda,  the  communicating  popliteal 
nerve,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  half  of  the  space,  and  the  com=» 
municating  peroneal  nerve,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  space,  or  farther 
out  l>eyond  the  limit  of  its  outer  boimdary  (Fig.  88)  near  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  should  be  found  and  isolated.  These  nerves  may  be  found 
under  the  deep  fasda,  or  upon  its  surface  in  the  lower  |>art  of  the  dis- 
section, converging  toward  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  Popliteal  Space. — ExtemaUy,  the  outer 
hamstring  tendon  (tendon  of  the  biceps)  above,  and  the  outer  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius  below;  internally,  the  inner  hamstring  tendons 
(tendons  of  the  semimembranosus,  the  semitendinosus,  the  gracilis  and 
the  sartorius)  above,  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  below  (Fig.  88). 

Denuding  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  as  much  of  its  fleshy  mass  as 
may  come  into  relation  wth  the  space,  one  encounters  on  the  inner  side 
of  this  tendon  the  peroneal  nerve. 

Thi*?  relation  of  the  peroneal  nerve  to  the  tendon  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
th'  n  c»f  tenotomy  (tenUon-section)  upon  this  tendon,  which  may  be  roqaired 

{ir.  id  knee,  the  nen^e  being  exposed  to  injury  unless  care  be  exercised  to 
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The  inner  hamstrings  should  be  dissected  sufficiently  to  demonstrate 
their  relation  to  the  sj)ace;  in  the  later  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  thigh  they  uill  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  arising  respectively 
from  the  inner  and  outer  supracondylar  ridges  just  above  the  inner  and 
outer  condyles  of  the  femur,  should  be  cleaned »  thus  demonstrating 
their  relation  to  the  popliteal  space.    The  plantaris  muscle  (page  261).  a 
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small  fusiform  muscular  mass  terminating  in  a  slender  tendon, 
dated  with  the  outer  head  of  the  gastroc^ncmius  and  arising  with  it  from ' 
the  femur  a!x)vc  the  outer  condyle »  should  also  be  isolated. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve,  or  tibial  nerve/  a  terminal  branch  of 
the  great  sciatic,  its  fibres  being  derived  from  the  foiulh  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  the  firsl,  second  and  third  sacral  nerves,  enters  the  ix>plitcal  space 
at  its  apeXp  lying  superficially  to  the  popHteal  vein  and  artery,  and  upon 
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their  outer  side  above ;  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  space,  it  crosses 
the  vein  and  artery  superficially,  b'ing  upon  their  inner  side  below.  Its 
further  course  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  leg.  Cleaning  this 
nerve,  the  branches  encountered  ^nJiX  be  first  cutaneous  branches;  two  or 
three  articular  branches,  one  of  which  is  given  off  about  opposite  the 
inten*al  l^etwcen  the  tibia  and  femur  and  perforates  the  posterior  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint  with  the  a^ygos  articular  arter>\  a  second  accom- 
panying the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  and  a  third,  not  always 
present,  accompanying  the  superior  internal  articular  artery;  muscular 
bramhcs  to  the  two  heads  of  the  gastnxmcmius,  the  plantaris,  the  solcus 
and  the  popliteus,  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  space;  and  the  corn- 
munkans  poplitei  (or  tibialis).  The  last  named,  a  large  cutaneous 
branch  arising  below  the  middJe  of  the  space,  passes  obliquely  down- 
ward and  inward  to  unite  usually  at  some  point  above  the  middle  of 
the  leg  %\4th  a  similar  branch  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve  to  form 
the  external  saphenous  nen^e  (Fig.  130). 

The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve  (n.  fibularis),  a  terminal 
branch  of  the  great  sciatic,  its  fibre^s  coming  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  and  the  first  and  second  sacral  ner\x*s,  passes  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  popliteal  space  u|)on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  where  it  quits  the  popliteal  space  and, 
passing  around  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  reaches  the  front 

the  leg  (page  245).  Cutaneous  branches  of  this  nerve  to  the  skin  of 
he  popliteal  ST*ace  and  one  or  more,  the  sural,  to  the  skin  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  and  one  or  two  articular  branches  running  with  the  exter- 
nal articular  arteries,  should  be  searched  for  and  isolated.  The  communu 
cans  peronei  or  fibnlaris,  the  largest  cutaneous  branch,  arising  near 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  passes  downward  and  inward  to  join  the  communis 
cans  poplitei,  thus  forming  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  Popliteal  Vein. — The  origin  of  this  vein  is  by  the  convergence 
of  the  accompanying  veins  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle.  Passing  approximately  through 
the  ct?ntrc  of  the  space,  it  knaves  it  through  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
magnus  to  become  the  femoral  vein.  Displacing  the  superficially  lying  ' 
internal  popliteal  nerve,  the  vein  should  be  carefully  denuded,  when  its 
close  association  mth  the  somewhat  more  deeply  placed  popliteal  artery 
will  be  noted.  A  popliteal  lymph -node  will  be  found  usaially  in  relation 
ith  the  vein  near  the  middle  of  the  space  (Fig,  88) ;  three  or  four  other 

I  conspicuous  and  less  cH>nstant  n<xies  are  found  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels.  The  tributaries  of  thV  popliteal  vein  are  the  short  saphenous  vein 
{p,  257)  and  wins  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  popliteal  vein  is  noteworthy  for  the  thickness  o(  its  walls,  by  reason  of  which 
it  is  seldom  torn  in  acddenl  or  injury  unless  tjie  violence  is  sufficient  also  to  lacerate 
the  popliteal  ^u^tery. 
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Thk  Popliteal  Artery. — This  vcssi?!  arises  as  the  continuation  of 
tlic  fcnioral  art«T>\  fntt-rin^  the  potiliu-iil  nyt^iv  thrrm^h  the  adductor 
ma^us  and  terminatinK  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popiitcus  muscle  by  di- 
viding into  tin*  ai\UTHir  "  ;  '  '  di- 
catcd  by  H  surface  line  j  nx- 
inelining  a  little  to  the  inner  *tide  above.  The  branrhes  of  the  fiopHteal 
artery,  ^otnc  of  which  will  ha\x*  been  encountered  in  dissecting  the  p)op- 
liteal  vein,  shrmH  tx,»  looked  for  durinj:  the  fjno^n^Hs  of  the  dissection  of 
Ihe  arti*ry  ilM*tf,  which  latter  should  be  begun  at  its  bt^ginninj^  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  space,  the  po^iliteal  vein  and  the  internal  popliteal 
ficr\'c  hinng  pulled  aaddc  to  facilitate  exposure  of  the  vcsseb  In  denuding 
the  artery,  the  dissector  should  look  for  the  articular  branch  of  the 
obturator  nvrvc  (p.  220)  which  lies  u|x>n  the  artery;  in  Tnost  cuiscs  it  is 
difhcull  to  discover. 

The  Branches  of  the  Popliteal  Artery.— The  first  branches  cm  uun- 
tcTcd  are  the  uf)per  muscular  brancheSt  idxxT  which  a  few  cutaneous 
branches  will  Vk?  met  with;  the  superior  internal  and  external  articular 
branches  arise  from  the  inner  and  outer  asix^cts  respccltwly  of  the  artery 
a  few  inches  alxjve  the  knt?e  joint.  Each  one  of  the^'  should  be  trac<:*d  in 
its  course  transversely  outward  or  inward  beneath  the  outer  and  inner 
hamstring  musc'les^  res|>ecti\'ely — the  inner  one  pierdng  the  adductor 
magnus — to  the  corresf)onding  as|x?ct  of  the  knee.  The  azygos  {un|3aired) 
articular  bnifjch,  arising  usually  from  the  deep  aspect  of  the  vessel 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  space*  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint  in  company  \^'ith  a  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve; 
this  vessel  may  \yv  overlixikcd  or  cut  without  the  exercise  of  care  in 
slightly  displacing  the  pojjlitcal  artcr\'  in  order  to  cxjK>se  it.  Farther 
along,  the  inferior  internal  and  external  articular  branches  arise,  the 
internal  arUry  passing  under  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  get 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee  and  then  Ixjneath  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  (Fig.  146);  the  external  articular  branch  should  be  followed  out- 
wardly  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris 
and,  as  it  cur\'es  around  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  beneath  the  long 
external  lateral  ligament.  The  two  sural  branches,  the  large  (lower) 
muscular  branches  passing  to  the  rcsyx^ctive  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  should  be  followt^d  to  their  tcnninations. 

The  Relations  of  the  Popliteal  Artery. — Having  denuded  the  popliteal 
artery  and  its  branches,  the  vein  and  the  internal  jjopliteal  ner\'e,  as  well 
as  the  muscular  and  tendinous  boundaries  of  the  sjmc^,  may  be  replaced 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  |M:)sition,  that  the  relations  of  the  structurt*s  to 
each  other  may  be  studied  (Fig.  8S),  These  relations  have  Ix^en  indi- 
cated above,  but  the  student  should  note  particularly  the  relations  of 
the  Jjopliteal  artc^>^  The  jjopliteal  vein,  it  will  be  seen,  lies  upon  the 
ouier  side  of  Ore  artery  above,  CTOSsing  it  superficially  to  get  to  its  inner 
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tide  in  the  lower  part  of  the  space.  Comparing  this  relation  with  the 
relations  of  the  femoral  vein  to  the  femoral  artcr>^  it  will  be  seen  that 
from  the  origin  of  the  femoral  artery  at  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  S(>ace,  the 
vein  changes  its  relation  completely  twice;  thus,  while  at  Poupart's  liga- 
ment it  is  interna!  to  the  artery,  it  gradually  gets  behind  it  and  then  to 
its  outer  side»  which  relation  is  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  after 
which  the  vein  again  gradually  gets  behind  the  artery  and  back  to  its 
inner  side.  ITie  relation  of  the  internal  ix)p]iteal  nerv^e  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  vein,  that  is,  it  is  upon  the  outer  side  above  and  then,  crossing 
superficially,  upon  the  inntr  sitl(*  bolow,  the  nerve  being  superficial  to 
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both  vein  and  artery.  The  anterior  relations  of  the  artery  will  be  studied 
the  completion  of  the  dissection  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space. 
The  floor  of  the  space  is  constituted  in  its  upi>er  third  by  the  pop- 
liteal surface  of  the  femur  (Fig.  89),  in  its  middle  third  by  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  in  the  lower  third  by  the  poplitcus  muscle 
covered  by  the  |)opliteal  fascia.  These  parts  of  the  floor  should  be  cleared 
of  connective  tissue  and  fat.  In  dissecting  the  middle  third,  note  the 
icpansion  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle, 
irhich  passes  u|>ward  and  outward  to  the  outer  condyle,  blending  with 
't.he  iJostericjr  ligament  of  the  joint  (Fig.  134) ;  note  also  the  jxjrf oration  of 
this  ligament  by  the  azygos  articular  artery  and  the  corresponding 
articmlar  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  ner\'e  and  by  the  articular 
branch  of  the  obturator  ner\^e.    In  dissecting  the  lower  third  of  the  floor. 
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that  IS,  the  popliteal  fascia,  note  a  similar  expansion  from  the  tendon  of 
the  semimembranosus  which  blends  with  this  fascia. 

The  Popliteus  Muscle  (Fig.  89). — Origin,  by  a  tendon  from  an 
impression  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  the 
tendon  passing  through  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  (Fig.  89)  and  expand- 
ing into  a  flat  quadrilateral  muscle  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  above  the  oblique  line;  nerve- 
supply,  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  (fifth  limibar,  and  first  sacral); 
action,  flexion  and  internal  rotation  of  the  leg. 

This  muscle,  as  previously  noted,  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  popliteal  space  and  is  covered  by  a  dense  fascia  (page  264), 
which  latter  should  be  removed  to  expose  the  muscle  (Fig.  89).  In  doing 
this,  the  nerve  to  the  popliteus  should  be  guarded  against  injury.  The 
tendon  of  origin  should  be  inspected  and  its  relation  to  the  overlying 
external  lateral  ligaments  noted,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  knee-joint 
capsule  (Fig.  149).  A  bursa  intervenes  between  the  tendon  and  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  nerve  to  the  popliteus  should  now  be  followed  aroimd  the 
lower  border  of  the  muscle  to  its  deep  surface,  the  muscle  being  cut  for 
this  purpose.  Besides  supplying  the  muscle,  the  nerve  sends  filaments 
to  the  tibio-fibular  articulation,  to  the  tibia  and  to  the  interosseous 
membrane. 

The  deep  relations  then  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  the  several  parts 
of  the  floor  of  the  space  above  designated.  The  lower  part  of  the  pop- 
liteal artery  would,  therefore,  correspond  to  the  upper  part  of  the  inter- 
osseous space  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula. 

The  relation  of  the  popliteal  artery  to  the  knee-joint  renders  it  especially  liable 
to  aneurism,  owing  to  the  frequent  alterations  in  pressure  due  to  the  flexion  of  the 
knei"- joint  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  this  artery  is  not  supported  by  closely  re- 
lated muscles  but  is  surrounded  by  a  packing  of  rather  loose  tissue.  Its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  explains  its  liability  to  injury,  as 
laceration,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  this  bone,  while  its  relation  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  interosseous  space  of  the  leg  above  noted,  renders  it  vulnerable  in  case  of 
injury  by  a  penetrating  instrument,  such  as  a  dagger,  applied  to  the  front  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee.  By  reason  of  its  close  relation  to  the  joint  it  is  also  subject  to  injury 
in  dislocation  at  this  joint. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  ASPECT  OF  THE  THIQH. 

A  median  longitudinal  incision  having  been  made,  the  skin  should 
be  reflected,  leaving  the  superficial  fascia  in  position. 

The  superficial  fascia  presents  no  features  of  special  interest  save 
the  cutaneous  filaments  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  (Fig.  81),  with  a  few 
branches  along  the  outer  border  from  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 
If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  detecting  the  former,  they  may  be  dis- 
regarded for  the  present,  the  superficial  fascia,  dissected  from  a  median 
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incision,  being  removed  only  to  the  extent  of  exposing  the  middle  third 
of  the  surface,  when  the  nerves  may  be  found  as  they  emerge  through 
the  deep  fascia. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — The  deep  fascia  of  this  region  is  merely  a  part  of 
the  dcejj  fascia  of  the  thigh,  the  fascia  lata,  and  is  therefore  continuous 
above  and  below  with  those  parts  of  this  membrane  already  encountered 
in  the  gluteal  and  popliteal  regions  respectively.  The  lateral  thickened 
band  of  this  fascia,  the  ilto-tibial  band,  the  insertion  of  a  portion  of  the 
gluteus  maxiraus  into  its  upj^er  part  (Fig.  82)  and  the  attachment  of  the 
fascia  to  the  bony  prominences  about  the  knee  are  noteworthy. 

The  small  sctatic  nerve,  the  origin  and  termination  of  which  have 
been  noted  (pp.  171  and  1 76),  will  be  found  uix>n  the  surface  of  the  fascia 
lata  at  least  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh ;  occasionally  it  becomes  super- 
ficial at  the  gluteo- femoral  fold;  its  cutaneous  branches  to  the  gluteal 
region  and  the  u|>per  part  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  81)  shotild  be  worked  out 
and  the  cutaneous  branches  to  the  perinanim.  and  the  inferior  pudendal 
ner%T»  which  curves  inward  and  upward  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  toward  the  perineal  region,  should  also  be  followed.  In  those 
case^  where  the  upper  part  of  the  nen^e  lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia, 
the  latter  must  neeessarily  be  first  reflected  from  a  median  longitudinal 
incision. 

In  reflecting  the  deep  fascia,  the  dissector  should  exert  traction  upon 
the  flaps  and  make  light  cuts  with  the  knife  close  to  its  deep  surface, 
the  soft  loose  tissue  between  the  fascia  and  the  muscles  being  easily 
dissix^ated.  The  muscles  and  other  structures  thus  exposed  (Fig.  83) 
should  be  disturbed  in  their  relations  as  little  as  possible,  the  connective 
tissue  covering  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  muscles  being  removed  with 
caution  as  regards  small  nerves — ^muscuIar  branches  to  the  muscles  in 
question — in  order  that  the  undisturbed  relations  of  the  structures  may 
be  better  appreciated. 

The  Biceps  Cruris  or  Femoris. — Origin,  the  long  head,  from  the 
ver  and  inner  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  common  with 
le  semitendinosus;  the  short  head,  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  linea 
asjiera  and  the  upper  part  of  its  outer  prolongation  below;  insertion, 
into  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  by  a  small  sHp  into  the  outer  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  the  tendon  embracing  the  long  externa!  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint;  nerve-supply,  the  great  sciatic  nerve  (fifth  lumbar  and 
first  three  sacral  nerves) ;  action,  flexion  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and 
extension  of  the  trunk  ujx)n  the  thigh;  secondarily,  external  rotation 

(Fig.  83). 

The  dissector  should  first  denude  the  long  head  of  this  muscle  begin- 
ning at  its  attachment  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  iscliitmi  and  following 
it  in  its  course  obliquely  across  the  thigh  to  its  point  of  junction  with  the 
short  head.    The  muscular  brancli  which  suppUes  the  long  head  sKonld 
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be  looked  for  entering  the  outer  side  or  possibly  the  deep  surface  of  the 
mass.    The  short  head  of  the  muscle  may  then  be  dissected,  its  nerve  of 
supply  being  found  on  its  inner  aspect  and  rather  high  up.    In  following 
I  the  tendon  to  its  insertion  regard  must  be  had  for  the  external  popliteal 

or  peroneal  nerve  which  lies  close  to  the  tendon  on  its  inner  side.  A  bursa 
is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  long  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  knee-joint  (Fig.  147). 
I  The  Semitendinosus. — Origin,  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  tub- 

erosity of  the  ischiimi  in  common  with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps; 
insertion,  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia 
in  company  with  the  sartorius  and  the  gracilis;  nerve-supply,  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  (fifth  lumbar  and  first  two  sacral  nerves);  action,  flexion 
of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and  extension  of  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh; 
secondarily,  internal  rotation  (Fig.  83). 

Begin  denuding  this  muscle  at  its  origin  looking  for  its  nerve  of  supply 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle  (Fig.  91),  carrying  the  denudation  down 
to  the  long  slender  tendon  which  begins  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  A  bursa,  the  bursa  anserina,  is  placed  between  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle,  with  that  of  the  gracilis,  and  the  tibia. 

The  Semimembranosus. — Origin,  from  the  upper  and  outer  portion 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  insertion,  the  transverse  groove  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia;  nerve-supply,  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral);  action, 
flexion  and  to  some  extent  internal  rotation  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  as 
well  as  extension  of  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh  (Fig.  90). 

The  cleaning  of  this  muscle  should  be  begun  at  its  origin,  the  semi- 
tendinosus being  displaced  and  the  dissector  noting  the  broad  aponeuro- 
sis of  origin  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle  and  carrying  the  denuda- 
tion down  to  the  termination  of  the  tendon.  When  the  latter  point  is 
reached  note  should  be  made  of  an  expansion  given  from  the  tendon, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  aponeurosis  on  the  superficial  surface 
of  the  muscle,  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  of  a  second  expansion 
passing  u])ward  and  outward  to  blend  with  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint  (Fig.  90).  The  tendon  of  insertion  is  separated  from  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  by  a  bursa  and  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  tibia  by  a  second  bursa  (Fig.  146). 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  (page  172)  should  now  be  followed  from  the 
gluteo-fcmoral  fold  along  the  median  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  the  apex  of 
the  popliteal  space,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  being  elevated  and  dis- 
placed where  the  nerve  passes  beneath  this  muscle.  The  division  of  the 
nerve  into  its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external  popliteal 
nerves,  may  take  ]:)Iace  at  any  point  between  its  origin  from  the  sacral 
plexus  and  the  apex  of  the  popliteal  space.  Muscular  branches  to  the 
two  heads  of  the  biceps,  the  semitendinosus  and  the  semimembranosus, 
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Pjo.  91. — Deep  dinection  of  vessels  ami  nerves  of  gluteal  reffion  ond  posterior  aspect  of  thigh. 

The  surface  line  indicating  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  h  one  drawn  from 
a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  great  trochanter  of 
the  femur  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space.  Stretching  of  (his  nerve  is  sometimes 
done  for  persistent  neuralgia-  This  may  be  effected  by  the  non-oprnUttfe  method, 
that  is.  by  flexion  of  the  thigh  with  the  leg  extended  to  stretch  the  nerve  over  the 
convexity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gluteal  region  and  the  hip- joint;  or  by  the  apera^ 
tive  method,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  nerve  by  an  incision  in  the  line  of  its 
course  and  forcibly  elevating  the  nerve  to  the  extent  of  aUghtly  raistog  the  leg  from 
the  operating  table.         ^ 
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The  crucial  anastomosis  (Fig.  92)  previously  mentioned  may  now  be 
more  fully  studied,  the  transverse  or  descending  branch  of  the  internal 
circumflex  artery  being  found  emerging  between  the  lower  border  of 
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Fio.  93.— Deep  dissection  of  posterior  surface  of  right  thigh. 


the  quadratus  and  the  adductor  magnus  to  anastomose  with  the  anas- 
tomotica  of  the  sciatic,  the  external  circumflex  and  the  first  perforating 
branch  of  the  profunda,  femoris  (Fig.  92). 
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The  Posterior  Aspect  of  the  Hip- Joint.  —  Although  the  hip- 
joint  cannot  be  dissected  until  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  thigh,  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  posterior  aspect  at  this 
stage  of  the  work.  To  expose  fully  this  part  of  the  joint  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  muscles  attached  to  the  great  trochanter,  including  the 
gluteus  minimus,  should  be  detached  from  that  prominence.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  the  several  tendons  of  insertion  should  be  reunited 
by  sutures  before  the  body  is  ttuned,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper 
relations  of  parts.  When  the  obturator  intemus  and  the  two  gemelli 
are  detached  from  the  great  trochanter  and  reflected,  the  nerve  to  the 
quadratus  femoris,  which  usually  gives  to  the  hip-joint  the  branch  or 
branches  reaching  it  from  the  sacral  plexus,  will  be  found  between  these 
muscles  and  the  capsule  (Fig.  85).  Articular  filaments  from  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  may  be  found  in  the  same  region,  as  may  also  articular 
branches  of  the  ascending  trunk  of  the  internal  circun^dex  artery  and 
an  articular  branch  from  the  anastomotica  of  the  sciatic  (Fig.  84).  Upon 
reflecting  the  distal  portions  of  the  obturator  extemus  and  quadratus 
femoris,  the  ascending  branch  of  the  internal  circumflex  will  be  seen 
coursing  toward  the  digital  fossa  (Fig.  78).  This  exposes  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  hip-joint  capsule  which  should  be  cleared  of  any  loose 
cellular  tissue  and  of  fat,  in  doing  which  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
mentioned  should  be  identified  and  isolated. 

Note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  capsular  ligament, 
attached  above  to  the  acetabulum,  is  attached  below  to  the  neck 
of  the  femur  along  a  line  a  half-inch  above  the  posterior  inter- 
trochanteric line.  The  ischio-femoral  ligament,  a  localized  thicken- 
ing of  the  capsular  ligament,  is  detected  as  a  band  passing  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  acetabulum  downward  and  outward  to  the 
neck  of  the  femur. 

This  thickened  band  should  be  carefully  dissected,  that  its  extent 
may  be  appreciated.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  ischio-femoral 
band,  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  the 
weakest  part  of  that  membrane,  a  defect  compensated  for  in  a  measure 
by  the  close  relation  of  the  external  rotator  muscles  of  the  thigh  which 
have  just  been  removed. 

Owing  to  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament  as  noted  above,  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  either  within  the  limits  of  the  capsule, 
intracapsular  fracture,  or  beyond  its  line  of  attachment,  extracapsular  fracture. 
This  distinction  could  only  apply,  however,  to  the  situation  of  the  line  of  fracture 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  since  the  anterior  attachment  of  the  capsule  is 
such  as  to  include  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  (p.  230).  No 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  could  therefore  be  wholly  extracapsular. 

The  weakness  of  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  affords  an  expla- 
nation, in  part,  of  the  fact  that  in  all  the  regular  dislocations  at  the  hip-joint  the 
head  of  the  femur  leaves  the  acetabulum  through  a  rent  in  this  part  of  the 
capsular  hgament. 
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THE  ANTERIOR  SURFACE  OF  THE  THIQH- 

Referring  to  the  bony  pelvis  (Fig.  94)  the  student  should  identify 
the  pubic  symphysis,  the  an^le  of  the  pubis,  the  crest,  passing  outward  ^ 
from  the  latter  and  terminating  in  the  pubic  spim,  tlie  body  of  the  pubis 
with  its  mriical  and  horiBontal  rami  and  their  relation  to  the  obturator 
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the  anterior  superior  spine  the  line  of  Poiipart's  ligament  will  be  indi- 
cated by  a  crease,  the  fold  of  the  groin,  extending  downward  and  inward 
to  the  inner  attachment  of  Poupart*s  ligament,  the  spine  of  the  pubis. 
Below  and  abov^e  Poupart's  ligament  is  a  chain  of  hTHph-nodes  which 
are  usually  not  distinctly  palpable  when  of  normal  size,  but  when  en- 
larged are  easily  recognized.  A  half -inch  below  Poupart*s  ligament 
and  parallel  with  it  is  a  secondary  crease,  Holden's  line,  which  passes 
across  the  front  of  the  hip-joint  capsule.  Below  Poupart's  ligament, 
occupying  approximately  the  upper  third  or  fourth  of  the  thigh,  is  a 
depressed  triangular  area,  the  ai)ex  of  the  triangle  pointing  downward, 
the  base  formed  by  Poupart*s  ligament,  corresponding  to  the  position 
of  Scania *s  triangle  (Fig.  g6).  The  femon^d  vessels  passing  through  this 
triangle  from  the  middle  of  the  base  to  the  apex  are  palpable,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  femoral  arter\%  the  more  external  of  the  two  vessels,  being 
easily  felt.  It  is  in  this  triangle  at  any  point  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  Poujmrt's  ligament  and  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein  that 
a  femoral  hernia  makes  its  appearance.  The  ridge  which  constitutes 
the  outer  ljoundar>''  of  this  triangular  depression  is  formed  by  the  sarto- 
rius  muscle,  while  the  inner  Ixjundary  of  the  depression  is  the  ridge 
formed  by  the  adductor  longus  muscle.  By  abducting  the  thigh  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  longus  is  made  tense  and  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized and  followed  up  to  the  origin  of  tlie  muscle  just  in  front  of  the 
spine  of  the  pubis.  The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  is  visible  usually 
through  the  sldn  as  a  bluish  marking  extending  from  a  |X>int  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  middle  of  Poupart*s  ligament  downward  and 
inward  to  a  point  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  Tlie  large 
fleshy  m^ss  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  due  to  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle,  the  insertion  of  which  into  the  imtcUa  ur  knee-cap  is  recognizable 
in  the  form  of  a  thick,  tense  tendon  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border 
of  this  bone. 

The  tenseness  of  the  ilia4ibial  band  (Fig.  S2)  on  the  outer  surface 
of  Ihe  thigh  is  plainly  recognizable  in  the  living  subject  in  the  standing 
position,  while  the  large  mass  of  the  adductor  group  of  muscles  consti- 
tutes a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh. 

THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  REGION  OF  SCARPA'S  TRIANGLE. 

An  incision  along  the  line  of  Pou partes  ligament  and  a  vertical  incision 
from  the  middle  of  the  latter  ligament  downward  to  about  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  thigh  should  be  made,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  transverse  incision  at  the  latter  jjoint  (Fig.  97).  The 
skin-flaps  should  be  carefully  reflected  from  the  longitudinal  incision 
inward  and  outward  respectively,  the  dissection  being  limited  at  this 
stage  to  the  upi>er  third  of  the  thigh,  the  lower  part  being  protected 
from  dr>4ng  by  appropriate  means. 
/J 
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femoral  artery  is  tlie  deep  external  piidtCt  which  becomes  superficial 
^ut:)on  perforating  the  deep  fascia  at  the  inner  and  upj:>er  limit  of  the 

thighs  near  the  pubic  region.  Bearing  in  mind  the  situation  of  these 
fstructures,  the  dissector  will  carefully  raise  the  su|jerficial  la\^cr  of  the 

sujierfidal  fascia  first  inward  from  the  median  incision  and  then  outward, 
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Fio,  gd. — Sur>erficial  dissection  of  mguinal  renzion. 

when  he  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  this  layer  is  continuous  without 
interruption  with  the  fascia  of  Camjjer  or  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  of  tlie  abdomen. 

The  superficial  inguinal  lymph-nodes,  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  are 
now  exposed  (Pig.  q8).  The  vertical  group  of  these  nodes  is  disposed 
about  the  saphenous  oi^ening  and  rcccnves  the  superficial  IvTnph- vessels, 
chiefly,  which  accompany  the  internal  saphenous  vein;  the  horizontal 
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nodes  are  arranged  along  Poupart's  ligament  and  receive  l3miph-vessels 
from  the  infra-umbilical  region  of  the  abdominal  wall,  from  the  gluteal 
region  and  from  the  external  genitalia. 

Enlargement  of  these  ncxJes  occurs  in  case  of  infective  inflammation  of  the  regions 
drainecl  by  their  trit)utary  lymph-vessels — such,  for  example,  as  infected  ulcers,  chan- 
cre, chancroid,  and  tulxjrculous  and  carcinomatous  affections  of  the  external  genitals. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  now  exposed,  is  a  relatively 
thin  lamina  reposing  upon  the  deep  fascia.    For  the  most  part  the  super- 
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Fic.  99. — Superficial  dissection  of  inguinal  reRion;  spermatic  cord  is  seen  issuing  from  external 
alxJominal  rin«;  intorcolumnar  fascia  has  been  artificially  distended  by  injection  of  fluid;  saphenous 
o[x;ning  is  cloFcd  by  cribriform  fascia. 


ficial  arteries  and  veins  mentioned  above  lie  upon  this  deeper  layer.  The 
cribriform  fascia  (Fi^.  99)  is  that  ])art  of  this  layer  which  covers  the 
sajjhenous  openinj^  of  the  fascia  lata.  The  tij:)  of  the  finj^er  passed  down- 
ward and  outward  from  the  s])ine  of  the  pubis,  the  thij^h  being  in  abduc- 
tion, will  detect  the  outer  curved  margin  of  the  aperture  and  its  contin- 
uity with  the  lower  margin.  The  sufx^rficial  epigastric  and  superficial 
external  i)udic  arteries  emerge  from  the  femoral  artery  through  the 
cribriform  fascia,  while  the  corresponding  veins  and  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  pass  dowTiward  through  it  to  terminate  in  the  femoral  vein, 
accompanied  by  some  lymph-vessels  and  nerve  filaments.    Making  two 
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longitudinal  incisions  through  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia, 
one  several  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  opening,  and  one 
several  inches  to  its  outer  side,  and  a  transverse  incision  several  inches 
below  it,  the  fascia  should  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  the  inner  and  outer 
margins  of  the  opening  respectively,  observing  not  to  distiu-b  the  attach- 
ment of  this  fascia  to  the  fascia  lata  just  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  dissector  will  now  have  demonstrated  the  continuity  of  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh  with  the  corresponding 
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Fig.  100. — Deeper  dissection  in  which  external  oblique  has  been  partially  removed,  exposing  sper- 
matic cord  lying  in  inguinal  canal ;  cribriform  fascia  removed  to  show  saphenous  opening. 


layer  or  Camper's  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  the  interruption  in  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  where  that  layer  is  bound  down  to  the 
fascia  lata  in  a  line  parallel  with  and  about  a  half-inch  below  Poupart's 
ligament;  as  well  as  the  adhesion  of  the  deep  layer  to  the  margins  of 
the  saphenous  opening  (Fig.  99). 

The  Superficial  Nerves. — ^The  external  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch 
of  the  lumbar  plescus  arising  from  the  second  and  third  lumbar  ncrv^es, 
traversing  the  iliac  fossa  and  passing  under  the  outer  extremity  of  Pou- 
part's ligament  to  enter  the  thigh  (Fig.  io5),wiUusAia\\^Vyilo>^xv^\iv^'^^^x^ 
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the  fascia  lata  about  four  inches  uliunv  u\\i  aiUciior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  (Fig.  gg).  From  this  point  the  nvvvQ  should  be  traotnl  as  far 
downward  as  the  transverse  skin  incision. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  i>erf orates  the  fascia  lata  at  a  point  from  four  to 
six  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  (Pij^.  i  oo).  It  isquite  frequently  rep* 
resented  by  two  trunks,  which  continue  down  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  thigh  and  which  should  be  traced  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  dissection. 
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F(o,  to  I, — Internal  oblique  miiade  twt  been  fturttftlly  retoovea.  «no«iitit  fibre*  iA  trmnftvtfMlk 
•rchinit  ovtr  •pemnAtk  cord  to  rrftch  conjoineiT  tendon;  faacift  Uta  h««  tMKn  opeaad  tio  expow 
Itmciral  ve^tacU  lyinu  within  iheftth,  fefmiral  cunAl  Iul«  been  urliliciAUy  tlistcntlcdt . 


The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  also  a  branch  of  the  anterior  division 
of  the  anterior  crural  ^  may  pierce  the  fascia  lata  near  the  inner  side  of 
the  front  of  the  thigh  at  a  ]X)int  six  inches  or  more  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  When  found,  it  should  be  traced  downward  to  the  lower  limit 
of  the  dissection. 

The  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  enters  the  thigh  within 
the  sheatii  i)f  the  femoral  artery,  h^ng  immediately  over  the  artery » 
and  may  jnerce  the  fascia  lata  immediately  atove  the  outer  margin  of 
the  saphenous  opening  or  somewhat  more  externally  and  farther  down 
(Ftg,  105).  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  Its  course  \\ithin  the 
s>3eath  of  the  vessels  will  be  seen  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work. 
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The  Fascia  Lata. — After  complete  isolation  of  the  vessels  and 
nen^e^  mentioned  above,  the  remnants  of  the  superficial  fascia  should 
be  removed  to  expose  the  fascia  lata  or  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh.  This  will 
be  seen  as  a  whole  (Fig.  io6)  only  when  the  sldn  and  superficial  fasda 
shall  have  tx?en  removed  from  the  entire  thigh;  hence  the  only  part  of 
it  that  concerns  us  at  present  is  that  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  this 
dissection.  The  ijiac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  extends  from  the  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes  and  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament 
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(Pig,  too)*  The  inner  margin  of  this  jx)rtion  passes  downward  and  out- 
wanl  from  its  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  fonning  a  curved 
Ixirdcr.  concave  tow*ard  the  inner  side,  which  is  known  as  the  falciform 
or  Hey's  ligament,  and  whicli  forms  the  outer  boundar>^  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening.  This  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lies  suiJerficially  to  the 
femoral  vessels.  If  now  the  falciform  ligament  is  traced  with  the  tip  of 
the  finger  it  v^ill  be  found  to  curve  round  transversely  and  then  upward 
and  outw^ard,  becoming  here  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  which 
pass^  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels;  if  it  were  possible  to 
trace  it  completely  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  found  that  the  pubic  portion 
extended  outward  beneath  these  vessels  to  become  continuous  with  the 
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fascia  covering  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles.  This  may  be  demonstrated, 
in  a  measure,  by  insinuating  several  fingers  beneath  the  vessels  and 
displadng  them  foru^ard  and  outward.  The  cribriform  fascia  should 
now  be  carefully  rcmovcd  from  the  saphenous  oi>ening  in  order  to 
demonstrate  this  aperture,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  femoral  vein 
and.  to  a  variable  but  usually  less  extent,  the  femoral  a^ter>^  covered 
by  a  layer  of  fascia,  appear  at  this  oi>eninK  (Fig.  i  oo).  The  layer  of  fascia 
just  referred  to  as  covering  the  vessels  is  the  anterior  wall  of  their  sheath, 
the  femoral  sheath,  which  latter  is  derived  fnjm  the  transvcrsalis  fascia 
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Fio.  toj»— DiiMcrtion  iho%*iiut  fnrmntion  of  femoral  cheath.  within  the  ouler  two  tlilrdsof  which 
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of  the  abdomen  and  the  iliac  fascia  of  the  iliac  fossa,  these  being  pro- 
longed re5]>ectively  ujjon  the  anterior  and  jxjstcrior  surfaces  of  the 
vessels  and  unitiri)^  laterally  with  each  other  to  form  a  tubular  sheath 
for  them  (Fi^.  to^).  A  thin  layer  of  fascia  sej)arates  the  vein  from  the 
artery  and  a  second  thin  layer  or  S4»i>timi,  in  relation  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  vein,  separates  the  latter  from  the  innermost  portion  of  the  sheath, 
which  is  \moccupied,  therefore,  by  either  the  artery  or  the  vein  (Pig,  102), 
This  innermost  compartment  of  the  sheath  is  known  as  the  femoral 
canal,  a  passJige-way  which  has  a  length  of  about  a  half  inch  and  which 
opens  into  the  abdominal  cavity  above  by  an  orifice  known  as  the 
femoral  ring.    Its  inferior  orifice  is  said  to  be  tlie  saphenous  opening 
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of  the  fascia  lata,  which  is  not  technically  correct,  however,  since  there 
is  no  break  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  at  the  situation  of  the  saphenous 
OjX'ning,  Since  the  sheath  below  the  saphenous  opening  becomes  more 
tightly  adherent  to  the  vessels,  and  since  a  portion  of  intestine  forced 
from  the  abdominaJ  caWty  through  the  femoral  ring  into  the  femoral 
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TlCu  I04. — iHwocUoouf  fascia  lata  in  Scar|m*»  triangle,  ihowing  lli€  iliac  portioo  d«Ucbed  from 
Poiipart'6lbti^menl  anJ  rullcc ted  outward, 

canal  w»>uld  travel  toward  the  surface  through  the  saphenous  opening 
as  the  i^thway  of  least  resistance,  this  opening  becomes,  in  effect,  the 
inferior  a|>erture  of  the  fc^noral  canaK  This  may  he  demonstrated  by 
injecting  fluid  into  the  canal  from  the  abdominaJ  cavity  through  the 
femoral  ring,  or  hy  forcing  some  soft  substance  or  the  little  finger  through 
the  canal  to  the  position  of  the  saphenous  opening  (Fig.  i  o  i ) .   The  sheath 
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may  be  demonstrated  by  making  an  incision  from  the  spine  of  the  pubes 
outward  along  Poupart's  ligament  for  about  three  inches  and  carefully 
raising  the  upper,  inner  portion  of  the  iliac  sheet  of  the  fascia  lata  and 
reflecting  it  outward  (Fig.  104). 

If  the  finger  be  passed  into  the  femoral  ring  from  the  abdominal 
cavity,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring  is  bounded  internally  by  a  sharp 
border  of  tense  fascia;  this  is  the  outer,  free  concave  margin  of  Gimber- 
nat*s  ligament,  which  is  a  small  triangular  sheet  attached  by  its  super- 
ficial border  to  Poupart's  ligament,  by  its  deep  border  to  the  iUo-pectineal 
line  and  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  while  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  directed  outward,  is  the  free  concave  margin  already  mentioned 
(Fig.  105).  The  femoral  canal  must  be  regarded  as  a  potential  rather 
than  an  actual  space  which  is  not  patulous  except  when  something  is 
forced  into  or  through  it.  The  femoral  ring  is  occupied  by  a  little  loose 
areolar  tissue,  the  septum  cnirale  or  fascia  of  Cloquet,  and  occasionally 
by  a  lymph-node.  A  segment  of  intestine  passing  into  or  through  this 
canal  constitutes  a  femoral  hernia.  The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia  in 
the  order  of  acquisition  would  be  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the  sub-serous 
areolar  tissue,  the  septum  crurale  and,  at  the  moment  of  passing  through 
the  saphenous  opening,  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  the  cribriform  fascia, 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  sldn. 

Since  a  femoral  hernia,  after  traversing  the  saphenous  opening,  usually  passes 
upward  toward  or  over  Poupart's  ligament,  it  may  be  confused  with  an  inguinal  hernia; 
thus  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  position  of  the  base  of  the  hernial  tumor  and  its 
relation  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  the  femoral  hernia  being  necessarily  below  the  pubic 
spine,  while  the  inguinal  hernia  is  above  it.  The  relation  of  the  femoral  hernia  to  the 
femoral  vessels  is  also  of  importance,  its  position  being  necessarily  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  vessels.  If  the  thigh  be  abducted  strongly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  margins 
of  the  saphenous  opening  and  the  walls  of  the  femoral  sheath  become  tense,  while  if 
the  thigh  be  adducted  and  rotated  inward  and  slightly  flexed,  these  structures  be- 
come relaxed ;  hence  the  latter  position  is  the  proper  one  for  performing  taxis  in  the 
reduction  of  femoral  hernia.  The  palpation  of  the  femoral  ring  as  indicated  above 
will  show  that  the  most  tense  portion  of  the  series  of  apertures  through  which  the 
hernia  passes  is  the  inner  margin  of  the  femoral  ring,  or,  in  other  words,  the  base  of 
Gimbemat's  ligament,  which  is  the  usual  seat  of  constriction  in  strangulated  femoral 
hernia  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  incised  in  order  to  relieve  the  strangulation. 
The  obturator  artery,  which  usually  arises  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  and  enters  the  thigh  through  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  may 
arise  from  the  deep  epigastric  (Fig.  297),  in  which  case  it  may  pass  downward  toward 
the  obturator  foramen,  either  along  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  in  close  relation 
with  the  femoral  vein  or  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ring  skirting  the  base  of  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  liable  to  injury  in  the  operation  of  incising 
the  outer  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

Scarpa's  Triangle. — Boundaries:  internally,  the  adductor  longus 
muscle;  externally,  the  sartorius;  above,  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  105). 
The  surface  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  so  far  as  this  muscle  takes  part  in 
forming  the  outer  boundary  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  should  be  denuded, 
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ing  downward  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  to  the 
sartorius  muscle. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve  (n.  femoralis). — The  anterior  crural 
nerve  lies  a  half  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  having  come 
from  the  abdomen  under  Poupart 's  ligament  (Fig.  105).  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  lumbar  plexus,  being  derived  from  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves,  and  may  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  this  triangle  at 
first  as  a  single  trunk  at  once  dividing  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
set  of  branches,  or  the  division  may  have  occurred  before  the  nerve 
enters  the  thigh. 

The  anterior  division  gives  off  the  middle  cutaneous,  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  sometimes  the  internal  saphenous  nerves. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  105)  passes  downward  to  the  deep 
surface  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  which  muscle  it  perforates  and  supplies, 
and  then  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  fascia  lata  as 
noted  above. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  107)  should  now  be  traced  down- 
ward and  inward,  the  nerve  crossing  the  femoral  vessels  usually  super- 
ficially but  sometimes  passing  beneath  them. 

The  long  or  internal  saphenous  nerve  (Fig.  108)  passes  downward 
and  inward  and  joins  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle. 

The  posterior  division  gives  rise  to  all  the  muscular  branches  save 
those  for  the  sartorius  and  usually  also  to  the  internal  saphenous.  The 
muscular  branch  to  the  vastus  internus  (Fig.  105)  passes  downward  and 
inward  and  should  be  traced  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  triangle.  The 
muscular  branch  to  the  cnireus,  which  may  consist  of  several  trunks 
or  which  may  branch  from  the  nerve  to  the  vastus  internus,  is  scarcely 
accessible  at  this  stage  of  the  work  but  may  be  traced  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  possible.  The  muscular  branch  to  the  vastus  extemus 
(Fig.  105)  passes  downward  and  slightly  outward  and  can  be  traced  but 
a  short  distance  at  the  present  stage  of  the  work.  The  muscular  branch 
to  the  rectus  passes  at  first  downward  and  then  curves  outward  and 
upward  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectus,  giving 
off  before  its  termination  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint  (Fig.  108). 
The  muscular  branch  to  the  pectineus  passes  inward  beneath  the  upper 
part  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  reach  that  muscle.  The  further  course  of 
the  branches  which  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  triangle  will  be  followed 
in  the  dissection  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  external  cutaneous  nerve  should  be  sought  close  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilitim  and  traced  downward  to  the  point  where  it 
has  been  seen  to  perforate  the  fascia  lata. 

The  Femoral  Artery. — The  femoral  artery  (see  also  p.  206)  should 
now  be  denuded  of  its  fascial  investment,  care  being  exercised  to  avoid 
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any  branches  ututh  may  be  encountered,  the  removal  of  the  sheath 
bdng  begun  at  PouparL's  ligament  and  continued  dowTiward  to  the  apex 
of  Scarpa's  triangle.  Working  downward,  the  branches  encountered 
are  the  superficial  epigastric^  the  superficial  external  pudic«  arising 
from  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  vessel  (Fi^.  q8),  the  superficial  circum- 
flex iliac*  arising  fruni  the  superficial  or  outer  aspect  and  perforating 
the  fascia  lata  a  little  external  to  the  saphenous  opening,  and  the  deep 
external  pudtc  which  arises  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  vessel  and  passes 
usually  under  the  femoral  vein  in  its  course  inward  to  the  pubic  region 
and  the  external  genitalia  (Fig.  108),  All  these  vessels  arise  between  the 
origin  of  the  fcTnoral  and  a  point  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  its 
origin,  a  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  known  as  the  common  femoral  since 
it  gives  off  the  large  deep  femoral  or  profunda  femoris  from  its  outer 
aspect  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Pou|>art*s  ligament.  The  only 
other  branches  in  Scan)a's  triangle  arc  muscular  branches. 

The  Profunda  Femoris. — Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the 
common  femoral  artery  and  its  branches^  the  dissector  should  follow 
the  profunda  femoris  from  its  origin  dowmward  and  inward  beneath 
the  superficial  fetporal  arter>'  and  the  femoral  \x'in.  Very  near  the 
origin  of  the  [>rofunda  he  \^411  encounter  the  first  of  its  branches,  the 
external  circumflex  (Fig.  loS),  a  large  trunk  which  passes  transversely 
outward  lx?tween  the  two  divisions  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and 
divides  into  ascejiding  branches,  passing  up  toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
beneath  the  tensor  fascia?  femoris,  to  anastomose  with  the  gluteal  and 
deep  circmnflex  iliac  arteries;  the  transverse  branches  wliich  pass  around 
to  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  aid  in  forming  the 
crucial  anastomosis  (Fig.  gi);  and  the  descending  branches  w^hich  pass 
do^sTiward  along  the  outer  aspect  of  the  frtont  of  the  thigh  in  company 
with  the  nerv^e  to  the  vastus  extemus  (Fig,  log)  and  w^hich  join  in  the 
anastomosis  about  the  knee-joint.  The  second  branch  of  the  profunda 
is  the  internal  circumflex*  which  can  be  traced  only  a  short  distance  at 
this  stage,  I  he  vessel  passing  deeply  between  the  psoas  and  pectineus 
to  reach  ultimately  the  back  of  the  thigh  by  going  through  the  interval 
between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  adductor  magnus  where  it  aids 
in  forming  the  crucnal  anastomosis.  The  terminal  branches  of  the 
internal  circumflex,  the  ascending  ramus  running  toward  the  digital  fossa 
and  the  descending  ramus  (Fig.  84),  both  contributing  articular  branches 
to  the  hip-joint,  were  encountered  in  the  dissection  of  the  i)osterior 
surface  of  the  thigh.  The  third  branch  of  the  profunda,  the  superior  or 
first  perforating  artery,  passes  deeply  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
adductor  brcvis  to  perforate  the  adductor  magnus  in  its  course  to  the 
back  of  the  thigh.  The  remaining  branches  of  the  profunda,  the  second 
and  third  perforating  and  the  terminal  branch,  the  fourth  perforating, 
%rfU'  be  dissected  later. 
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The  anastomosis  between  the  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex, 
the  deep  circumflex  iliac  branch  of  the  external  iliac,  and  the  superior  gluteal 
from  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  will  come  into  play  after  ligation 
of  the  common  femoral. 

The  femoral  vein  should  now  be  denuded  from  Poupart's  ligament 
to  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  dissector  having  regaixi  for  the  large 
venous  trunks  corresponding  to  the  profunda  femoris  and  its  branches 
which  enter  the  femoral  vein  from  the  deep  parts  of  the  thigh. 

Having  identified  and  dissected  the  various  vessels  and  nerves,  the 
muscles  forming  the  floor  of  this  space,  the  iliacus,  the  psoas  and  the 
pcctincus,  should  now  be  denuded.  Beginning  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
triangle  the  iliacus  muscle  should  be  cleaned.  The  origin  and  insertion 
are  given  on  page  680.  To  the  inner  side  of  this  muscle  is  the  psoas 
muscle  (origin  and  insertion,  page  677).  The  fascial  investments  bf 
these  muscles  having  been  removed,  they  should  be  followed  to  their 
insertion  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

In  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
are  apt  to  cause  some  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  proper  apposition 
of  the  fragments,  their  persistent  contraction  flexing,  and  thus  tilting  forward 
the  upper  fragment,  a  difficulty  which  may  usually  be  oveiT:ome  by  flexing  the 
lower  fragment  to  such  extent  as  will  bring  it  into  line  with  the  upper. 

A  psoas  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  within  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle 
resulting  usually  from  disease  of  the  lumbar  or  thoracic  vertebrae.  Following 
the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle  beneath  Poupart's  ligament^  the  pus  is  apt  to 
point  or  approach  the  surface  at  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  external  to  the 
femoral  artery,  or  it  may  break  through  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  here  and  pass 
downward  between  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space.  When 
pointing  in  Scaq)a's  triangle,  a  psoas  abscess  might  simulate  a  femoral  hernia; 
the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  its  relation  to  the  femoral  sheath  is,  there- 
fore, evident. 

The  pectineus  muscle  (Fig.  107)  should  be  cleaned  and  its  relation 
to  the  floor  of  the  triangle  noted. 

The  Pectineus  Muscle. — Origin,  the  ilio-pectineal  line  and  the 
bone  immediately  in  front  of  it;  insertion,  the  rough  line  leading  from 
the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera;  nerve-supply,  the 
anterior  crural  nerve — occasionally,  the  obturator  nerve;  action,  flexion, 
adduction  and  external  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

The  accessory  obturator  nerve  (Fig.  409),  arising  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  will  be  fotmd  tmder  the 
outer  border  of  the  ujDper  part  of  the  pectineus  muscle,  which  latter 
should  be  elevated  in  order  to  detect  the  nerve.  This  nerve  supplies 
a  branch  to  the  hip-joint  and  a  muscular  branch  to  the  pectineus  and 
communicates  with  the  obturator  nerve.    It  is  not  always  present. 

The  Relations  of  the  Femoral  Vessels. — The  dissection  of  the  con- 
tents and  of  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle  having  been  completed,  the 
relations  of  the  femoral  vessels  should  now  be  considered.    The  femoral 
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artery  having  its  ori^iii  beneath  the  middle  of  Pou|>art*s  ligament,  as 
the  continuation  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  triangle  to  its  apex,  and,  after  traversing  Himter's  canal  (see 
below)  and  perforating  the  adductor  magnus,  enters  the  popliteal  space 
to  terminate  as  the  popliteal  arter\\  The  surface  line  indicating  its 
course  is  from  a  point  mid-way  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis  to  the  adductor  tubercle  of  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femtir. 

From  its  point  of  origin  to  the  giving  off  of  its  largest  branchy  the 
profunda  femoris,  it  is  known  as  the  common  femoral  arter>%  while  in 
the  remaining  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the  superficial  femoral. 
Its  branches  as  well  as  those  of  the  profunda  (so  far  as  they  concern 
Scarpa's  triangle)  are  given  above. 

It  is  related  on  its  outer  side  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  its 
branches,  the  nerve  being  distant  about  a  half  inch,  while  lying  in  close 
relation  with  its  outer  side  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  are  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve  and  the  muscular  branch  to  the  vastus  intemus.  On 
the  inner  side  it  is  related  to  the  femoral  vein  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sjmce.  the  vein  gradually  getting  beneath  the  artery  as  the  two  vessels 
approach  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  In  front  of  the  artery,  just  within  its 
sheath,  is  the  crural  branch  of  the  gcni to-crural  nerve,  while  crossing  the 
vessel  lower  dow^n  is  the  internal  cutanex>us  ncrv^;  more  superficially  it 
is  covered  by  its  sheath,  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  cribri- 
form fascia,  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  skin.  Behind,  the  artery  rests 
from  above  downward  upon  the  psoas,  the  iliacus,  the  pectineus  and  the 
adductor  brevis,  the  muscular  branch  to  the  pectineus  passing  behind  its 
upper  portion.  The  relation  of  the  artery  to  the  hip-joint  and  the  femur 
is  an  important  one.  Since  at  the  tieginning  of  its  course  it  passes  across 
the  front  of  the  joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ilio-psoas  and 
the  bursa  beneath  it  (Fig.  112)  and  gradually  reaches  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  femur,  pressure  to  control  hemorrhage  would  he  made  directly  back- 
ward over  the  upper  part  of  the  artery,  this  direction  gradually  changing 
to  backward  and  outw^ard  as  the  a])ex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  is  approached. 

The  femoral  artery  is  somclimes  the  scat  of  aneurism  and  from  its  supc*riicial 
posilioQ  is  liable  to  injury.  For  either  cotitlition  ligation  may  bo  required,  which 
may  be  done  dthcr  ab<3Ve  or  below  tilt  giving  off  of  the  prnfunda- 

The  Femoral  Vein- — The  femoral  vein,  beginning  in  the  popliteal 
space  as  the  continuation  of  the  |>opliteal  vein  and  terminating  at  Pou- 
part's  ligament  as  the  external  iliac  vein,  receives  as  its  tributaries  the 
veins  corresix>nding  to  the  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  and  in  addi- 
tion the  internal  saphettous  veiu.  Many  of  the  smaller  tributaries,  such 
as  those  oorresixjnding  to  branches  of  the  common  femoral  artery^  do 
not  drain  directly  into  the  femoral  but  into  the  internal  saphenous. 
The  profunda  femoris  vein  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  \t;s  sirje,    Tba 
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femoral  vein  contains  a  variable  number  of  valves — from  one  to  five — 
the  most  constant  of  which  is  located  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vein. 
The  relations  and  course  of  the  femoral  vein  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon  in  treating  of  the  femoral  artery  and  the  femoral  sheath. 

The  position  of  the  femoral  vein  is  directly  related  to  its  liability  to  injury;  the 
seriousness  of  such  injury  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  vein  is  worthy  of  note. 

Inflammation,  phlebitis,  of  the  femoral  vein  is  not  an  infrequent  sequel  or  com- 
plication of  certain  diseases  and  operations  or  of  general  septic  states  of  the  system. 
It  seems  to  occur  with  especial  frequency  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  after  abdominal 
sections,  the  reason  for  which  does  not  seem  clear. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein,  part  of  which  has  been  seen  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  the  longest  superficial  vein  of  the  lower  extremity,  is  subject  to  varicosity 
by  reason  of  its  length  and  the  direction  of  its  blood  current. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  THE 
THIQH  AND  KNEE. 

The  patellHt  plainly  obvious  to  sight  and  touch  on  the  front  of  the 
knee,  may  be  moved  from  side  to  side  when  the  leg  is  passively  extended 
upon  the  thigh,  and  one  may  trace  from  its  lower  border  the  large  tendon 
of  the  quadriceps  or  the  tendo  patellar  to  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  which  also  is  easily  palpable,  while  from  its  upper  border 
may  be  traced  the  shorter  but  broader  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  rectus 
femorls.  On  either  side  of  the  knee  the  corresponding  condyle  of  the 
femur  is  plainly  palpable,  the  Inner  one  presenting  at  its  upper  part  a 
prominence,  the  adductor  tubercle,  which  marks  the  limit  of  insertion 
of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  being  recog- 
nizable at  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle  when  the  thigh  is  abducted. 
Just  below  the  inner  condyle  is  the  inner  tuberosity  or  inner  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  passing  across  which  are  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius 
and  gracilis  on  their  way  to  their  insertion  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia.  These  two  tendons  with  the  tendons  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  semimembranosus  are  designated  the  inner  hamstring 
tendons  and  constitute  the  inner  boundary  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pop- 
liteal space.  Below  the  outer  condyle  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  knee 
the  head  of  the  fibula  may  be  felt  as  well  as  the  interval  which  separates 
it  from  the  outer  condyle.  The  tendori  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  80)  is  pal- 
pable above  and  somewhat  behind  the  outer  condyle  as  a  tense  cord 
when  the  knee  is  flexed,  this  cord  being  traceable  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula.  The  peroneal  or  fibular  nerve  (external  ])opliteal)  is  obscurely 
felt  \ipon  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  thigh,  and  in  the  li\ing  subject  may  be  easily  followed  around  to 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  as  it  crosses  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula.  The  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  is  most  plainly  evident 
on  the  antero-extemal  aspect  of  the  knee. 
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THE   DISSECTION  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  AND  INNER  ASPECTS  OF 

THE  THJGH, 

Making  a  median,  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  down  the 
front  of  the  thigh  across  the  patella  and  its  tendon  to  a  point  an  inch 
below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and  a  transverse  incision  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  extending  half  way  around  the  leg,  the  skin-flaps  thus 
outlined  (Fig,  97)  should  be  reflected  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ex[x>se 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  thigh  and  knee.  In  the  region  of  the 
knee  the  dissection  of  the  skin  should  \xi  done  with  particular  caution 
to  avoid  injuring  the  terminations  of  the  various  cutaneous  nerves  (Figs. 
106  and  150)  which  ramify  here,  and  also  to  enable  the  dissector  to 
detect  the  prepatellar  bursa  which  lies  between  the  patella  and  the 
skin.  This  bursa  may  be  demonstrated  by  distention  of  its  sac  with 
water.  In  dissecting  the  sldn  from  the  inner  asjx^ct  of  the  knee,  in 
addition  to  looking  for  the  cutaneous  ner\^es,  the  internal  saphenous 
vein,  which  lies  |>osterior  to  the  inner  condyle,  and  the  superficial  branch 
of  the  anastomotica  mag^a  artery  should  be  preserved  (Fig.  108).  In 
denuding  the  outer  side  of  the  knc«,  while  caring  for  the  cutaneous 
nerves  as  before,  the  small  arteries  of  the  part,  constituting  a  portion 
of  the  circumpatellar  anastomosis,  should  be  regarded. 

The  circumpatellar  anastomosis  (rete  patellae)  is  a  network  of  vessels 
(Figs.  108  and  123)  formed  by  the  inosculations  of  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal articular  branches  and  the  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  the 
anterior  recurrent  tibials  the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  descending 
branches  of  the  external  circumflex.  WTiatever  portions  of  these  vessels 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  superficial  fascia  should  be  worked  out  at  this 
stage,  the  deeper  ramifications  of  the  vessels  being  left  until  later. 

The  Suferpicial  Fascia. — The  superfidai  fascia  presents  no  special 
features,  having  the  usual  adipose  constituent,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  knee,  w^here  the  adipose  element  may  be  deficient  unless 
the  subject  is  ver>^  fat.  Tlie  cutaneous  nerves  which  havT  l^en  exposed 
in  the  region  of  Scarpa*s  triangle  should  now  be  dissected  in  succession 
to  their  terminations. 

The  external  cutaneous  nerve  (anterior  branch)  should  be  picked  up 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ihigli  and  followed  downward  to  its  termination 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  knee  (Fig.  to6) .  The  posterior  branch  wliich  parts 
company  with  the  anterior  at  a  point  anywhere  from  one  half  to  three 
or  four  inches  below^  Poupart's  ligament,  may  be  traced  toward  the 
lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  thigh. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  (pa^e  198),  consisting  tisually  of  two 
trunks  one  or  both  of  which  may  perforate  the  sartorius,  which  they 
supply  with  motor  twigs,  should  be  traced  dowmward  to  their  terroitvar 
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tion  in  the  superficial  patellar  ner\'e-p1exiis  (Fig.  to6).  Commonly  the 
inner  branch  crosses  the  sarlorius  near  the  ai^ex  of  Scarpa*^  triangle 
without  traversing  its  substance. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (page  igS)  should  be  picked  up  in 
Scarpa's  triangle  and  traccil  downward  (Fig.  107).  It  divides  into  an 
anterior  branch,  which  should  be  followed  downward  along  the  inner 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  perforating  the  fascia  lata  in 
the  lower  third  (Fig.  106),  and  a  posterior  branch,  which  must  be  traced 
along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  sartorius,  where  it  will 
be  found  usually  to  communicate  with  the  internal  saphenous  and  the 
obturator  nerves;  it  emerges  through  the  fascia  lata  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee  (Fig.  106)  to  terminate  in  cutaneous  filaments  distributed  to 
this  region. 

The  internal  saphenous  nerve  (page  204)  should  be  traced  through 
Scarpa's  triangle  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  aponeurotic  canal  with 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  It  pierces  the  roof  of  this  ca.nal  at  alx>ut 
the  junction  of  the  lower  third  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  over 
the  (:M>ursc*  of  the  femoral  vessels  (Fig.  107).  and  becomes  a  constituent  of 
the  superficial  fascia  from  this  point  downward*  It  will  be  found  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee  in  close  relation  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein 
and  the  superficial  branch  of  the  ancistomotica  magna  artery,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  to  the  inntT  side  of  the  leg  and  foot  (p.  252).  The 
branches  of  the  internal  saphenous  in  the  thigh  are  the  communicating, 
arising  beneath  the  sartorius  in  the  middle  third  of  the  tliigh  and  joining 
with  branches  of  the  obturator  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  to  fonn  the 
obturator  or  subsar tonal  pkxus,  and  the  infrapatellar  branch.  This  plexus 
w4U  be  worked  out  u|x>n  the  reflection  of  the  sartorius.  A  few  inches 
above  the  inner  condyle,  or  sometime*;  lower,  the  nerve  gives  off  its 
cutaneous  patellar  branch  (infrapatellar) ♦  which  curves  inw^ard  and  for- 
ward below  the  patella,  distributing  cutaneous  branches  as  it  goes  to 
tenninate  on  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  (Fig.  106)  and  to 
aid  in  forming  the  patellar  plexus.  This  nerve,  as  well  as  the  cutaneous 
nerves  generally  in  the  vHdnity  of  the  front  of  the  knee,  appears  as  a 
rather  broad,  pearly  or  bluish-white  band  in  the  suficrficial  fascia. 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  will  u^^nally  be  found 
passing  down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  in  the  siiperficial  fascia, 
emerging  through  the  deep  fascia  at  aV)Out  the  middle  of  the  tWgh, 
and  sometimes  may  bc^  found  by  following  backwanl  some  of  the 
branches  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  subsartorial  plexus  and 
with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  internal 
sai>henous  nerv^es  (Fig,  107).  In  many  cases  this  nerve  is  small  or 
absent,  being  replaced  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

If  these  various  ncr\T-trunks  have  been  successfully  traced,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cutaneous  supply  of  the  front  of  tlie  knee  is  contributed 
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I  by  the  external  cutaneous,  the  middle  cutaneous,  the  internal  cuta- 
neous and  the  patellar  branch  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerv^es>  aided 
possibly  by  the  obturator. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein  should  be  cleaned  to  the  lower  limit 
of  the  dissection  and  so  much  of  the  superficial  branch  of  the  anasto- 
niolica  nmgna  artery  as  can  be  dissected  at  this  stage  should  be  cleared 
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of  connective  tissue.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  anterior  recurrent 
tibial  artery,  ramifying  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  front  of  the  knee, 
should  also  be  dissected  with  whatever  other  superficial  arteries  it 
anastomoses,  such  as  the  articular  brandies  of  the  popliteal  (Fig.  123). 
The  remnants  of  the  superficial  fascia  should  now  be  removed  in  order 
to  expose  the  fascia  lata. 

The  Fascia  Lata. — The  upper  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  including  its 
iliac  and  pubic  subdivisions,  having  been  dissected,  the  dissector  should 
note  the  attachment  of  this  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  to  the  bony  promi- 
nences about  the  knee,  such  as  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  tubercle 
and  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia.  He  should  note  also  an  opaque  band  of 
the  fascia  which  is  seen  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  stretching 
from  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  ilio-tibial  band  (Fig.  82). 

The  ilio-tibial  band  is  quite  tense  under  normal  conditions,  but  anything  which 
approximates  its  two  points  of  attachment,  as  shortening  of  the  femur  from  fracture 
of  its  shaft  or  neck,  causes  relaxation  of  this  band,  which  relaxation  thus  becomes  a 
significant  sign  in  such  conditions,  as  pointed  out  by  Allis. 

The  intermuscular  septa  of  the  fascia  lata,  splitting  from  its  deep 
surface,  are  attached  respectively  to  the  inner  and  outer  lips  of  the  linea 
aspera,  serving  to  separate  the  anterior  thigh  muscles,  the  extensors, 
from  the  ixjstcrior  and  adductor  groups  and  giving  partial  origin  to  the 
muscles  with  which  they  are  in  relation.  The  internal  intermuscular 
septum  is  inteqx)sed  between  the  vastus  intemus  and  the  adductor 
group;  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  the  stronger  of  the  two.  is 
between  the  vastus  cxtemus  and  the  biceps.  These  septa  will  be  better 
appreciated  as  they  are  encountered  in  the  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

Tensor  FASciiC  Femoris  (tensor  vaginjc  femoris.  tensor  fasciae 
latae). — Origin,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  its  crest;  insertion,  the  fascia  lata  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  thij^h ;  nerve-supply,  the  superior  gluteal  nerve 
(fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action,  to  i^ull  upon  the  fascia 
lata;  flexion  and  inward  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

This  muscle  (Fig.  107),  enclosed  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia 
lata,  will  be  exposed  by  incising  the  latter  fascia  in  a  line  passing  down- 
ward from  the  anterior  suj)erior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  fascia  should 
also  be  removed  from  its  deej)  surface.  The  ilio-tibial  band  referred  to 
in  the  last  i)aragraj)h  acts  almost  as  a  tendon  of  the  muscle,  so  that  the 
latter  may  cx])cnd  some  of  its  force  upon  the  tibia.  In  raising  the  muscle 
the  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  arter>'  will  be  encoun- 
tered in  relation  with  its  dc^»p  surface  and  passing  upward  and  backward 
behind  its  posterior  border. 

The  Sartoru's.— Origin,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  part  of  the  notch  below  it  (Fig.  105);  insertion,  the  upper  part  of 
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This  muscle  having  been  ah-eady  partially  cleaned,  its  denudation 
should  be  continued  to  its  point  of  insertion,  the  dissector  being  on  guard 
for  the  cutaneous  nerve-trunks  that  are  in  relation  with  its  lower  half,  that 
is,  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  obturator.  Beneath  the  muscle,  somewhat  internal  to  the  apex 
of  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  subsartorial  plexus  will  be  found,  composed  of 
branches  from  the  obttirator,  the  internal  saphenous  and  the  internal 
cutaneous.  The  relation  of  the  sartorius  to  Scarpa's  triangle  and  its 
perforation  by  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve  have  been  noted.  The  lower 
half  of  the  muscle  may  be  carefully  elevated,  with  due  regard  for  the 
nerves  mentioned  above,  in  order  to  expose  the  region  of  Hunter's  canal. 

The  Quadriceps  Extensor. — Origin:  the  rectus  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  iliimi  (straight  tendon)  and  the  groove  above  the 
acetabulum  (reflected  tendon)  (Fig.  1 12);  the  vastus  externus,  the  upper 
half  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  the  tubercle  of  the  femur, 
the  outer  lip  of  the  gluteal  ridge  and  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  lip  of 
the  linea  aspera;  the  vastus  internus»  the  lower  half  of  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line,  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur,  the  entire  length  of  the 
inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  supra- 
condylar line;  the  crureuSt  the  upper  and  outer  aspects  of  the  upper 
two  thirds  of  the  shaft  of  the  femiu*.  Insertion,  by  aponeuroses  and  a 
tendon  (for  the  rectus)  which  converge  to  the  patella,  being  attached  to 
it  and  enclosing  it,  and  which  still  further  converge  to  a  large,  thick 
tendon,  the  tendo  patellar,  extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  patella 
to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  107);  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  (third  and  fourth  lumbar) ;  action,  extension  of  the  leg,  the  rectus 
also  aiding  in  flexion  of  the  thigh  and  in  flexion  of  the  pelvis  upon  the 
thigh. 

The  Rectus  Femoris. — This  part  of  the  quadriceps  should  first  be 
, denuded  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion,  the  straight  tendoji  of  origin 
being  traced  to  its  attachment  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
The  superficial  surface  having  been  denuded,  the  muscle  may  be  elevated 
and  then  inverted  and  its  deep  surface  at  least  partially  cleaned,  when 
the  muscular  branch  of  supply  will  be  found  entering  this  surface  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  superficial  fibres  are 
bipenniformly  arranged  and  converge  to  be  inserted  below  with  the  deep 
straight  fibres  into  an  aponeurosis  on  the  deep  surface  which  narrows  to 
a  tendon  attaching  to  the  upper  border  of  the  patella. 

The  Vastus  Externus. — The  outer  surface  of  this  portion  of  the 
quadriceps  should  first  be  cleaned  and  the  aponeurosis  on  the  upper  two 
thirds  of  this  surface  should  be  noted  and  traced  to  the  posterior  aspect' 
of  the  thigh.  The  anterior  border  of  the  vastus  in  relation  with  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  should  now  be  elevated,  when  the  descending  branches 
of  the  external  circumflex  artery  in  company  with  the  nerve  to  the  vastus 
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extcmus  vnM  be  found  in  relation  with  this  deep  surface  (Fig,  io8).  Pull- 
ing the  vastus  extern  us  outward  will  give  better  access  to  these  struc- 
tures and  will  also  show  that  this  surface  of  the  vastus  extemus  is  largely 
aponeurotic.  With  the  finders  it  may  Ix?  traced  to  its  attachment  to 
the  linea  aspera  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  femur.    The  attachment 
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of  the  aponeurosis  of  insertion  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  patella  should 
be  noted.  The  nerve  and  artery  or  arteries  mentioned  above  should  be 
followed  not  only  into  the  muscle,  but  through  its  substance  toward  the 
knee.  In  a  successful  injection  the  arteries  may  be  traced  to  the  region 
of  the  knee  and  be  found  to  anastomose  with  the  external  articular 
branches  of  the  popliteal. 

The  Vastus  Internus  and  Crureus. — These  two  parts  of  the  quadri- 
ceps are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  be  considered  together 
(Fig.  1 08).  The  inner  border  of  the  rectus  indicates  fairly  accurately  the 
dividing  line  between  the  crureus  and  the  inner  vastus.  Following  the 
former  it  will  be  seen  that  it  covers  the  anterior  and  the  outer  surfaces 
of  the  femoral  shaft  for  its  upper  two  thirds  and,  therefore,  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  vastus  extemus,  as  will  have  been  already 
seen.  Traced  downward,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  crureus  is  seen  to  narrow 
and  blend  with  the  deep  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus.  The  nerve 
to  the  crureus  will  be  found  entering  it  either  upon  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  thigh  above,  having  come  from  the  branch  to  the  vastus  extemus, 
or  more  anteriorly,  having  arisen  in  this  case  from  the  branch  to  the 
vastus  internus  (Fig.  108).  The  surface  of  the  vastus  internus  should  be 
denuded,  followed  upward  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line  and 
then  inward  to  the  position  of  Hunter's  canal,  that  is,  to  the  line  marking 
the  course  of  the  femoral  artery.  Here  the  inner  surface  of  this  muscle 
will  be  seen  to  give  attachment  to  an  aponeiu*osis  or  layer  of  fascia 
which  passes  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  the  adductor 
longus  and  magnus  muscles.  This  aponeurosis  constitutes  the  roof  of 
Hunter's  canal  and  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  the  present,  which  in- 
terferes with  the  complete  dissection  of  the  vastus  internus  at  this  stage. 

The  Gracilis. — Origin,  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  descending  pubic  ramus; 
insertion,  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia, 
its  tendon  being  embraced  by  the  insertion  of  the  sartorius;  nerve-supply, 
the  anterior  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  (second,  third  and  foiuth 
lumbar) ;  action,  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thigh  and  flexion  of  the 
leg  (Fig.  107). 

The  dissector  should  clean  first  the  superficial  surface  of  this  muscle 
and  then  should  inspect  its  deep  surface,  having  carefully  loosened  the 
muscle,  when  he  will  find  the  nerve  of  supply  entering  the  deep  surface 
in  the  upper  third.  This  nerve  if  traced  upward  will  lead  the  dissector 
beneath  the  adductor  longus  to  its  parent  trunk,  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Adductor  Longus. — Origin,  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  the 
front  of  the  pubic  bone  immediately  in  front  of  its  spine;  insertion,  the 
linea  aspcra  about  its  middle  third;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  division  of 
the  obturator  nerve  (second  and  third  lumbar) ;  action,  adduction  and,  sec- 
ondarily, flexion  and  cvcrsion  of  the  thigh. 
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This  muscle  was  partly  dissected  in  demonstrating  Scarpa's  triangle 
and  should  now  be  cleaned  down  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
aix)neurottc  roof  of  Hunter's  canal.  Elevating  the  muscle,  its  nervT  of 
Dply  will  be  seen  entering  the  upper  part  of  its  deep  surface. 

The  pcctineus  muscle,  the  origin  and  insertion  of  which  were  studied 
"m  the  dissection  of  Scarpa's  triangle^  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  adduc- 
tor longus.  Its  anterior  surface  if  not  already  clean  should  be  denuded, 
when  the  borders  of  the  muscle  should  be  loosened  and  it  should  be 
gently  raised  with  the  fingers  or  blunt  instruments.  In  doing  this  it  will 
be  found  loosely  adherent  to  the  hip-joint  capsule  and  several  vessels 
and  ner\^es  will  Ixi  exposed.  The  accessory  obturator  nerv^e,  under  the 
upper  part  of  its  outer  border,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Raising  the 
inner  border  of  the  muscle  and  pulling  it  inward,  one  may  reach  the 
obturator  nerve  just  as  it  emerges  from  the  peKns  through  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  along  the  lower  part  of  its  inner  border  tlie  internal  cir- 
cumflex artery  vvill  be  encountered;  this  should  be  followed  beneath 
the  pectineus.  Its  branches  respectively  to  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur 
and  to  the  surface  of  the  obturator  extemus  muscle  should  be  noted 
and  the  continuation  of  the  artery  to  the  interv^al  bet^veen  the  upper 
border  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  quadratus  femoris  traced  (p,  205). 

The  Adductor  Brevis. — ^Origin,  the  front  of  the  body  and  of  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis;  insertion,  the  upper  third  of  the  linea 
aspera;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  (the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar) ;  action,  adduction,  flexion  and  evcrsion  of  the 
thigh  (Fig.  log). 

This  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  adductor  longus,  may  be  exposed  by 
displacing  that  muscle,  or,  if  desired,  by  detaching  it  from  its  origin  and 
reflecting  it  downw^ard.  In  denuding  its  superficial  surface  the  anterior 
division  of  the  obturator  nerve  and  some  of  its  branches  wnll  be  encoun- 
tered (Fig.  X09).  These  nerv^e-tninks  should  be  cleaned  and  pulled  aside 
in  order  to  thoroughly  expose  the  muscle,  after  which  the  latter  may  be 
elevated,  when  the  posterior  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  wnll  be  en- 
coimten?d  on  its  doej » surface  between  it  and  the  adductor  magnus.  These 
nerves  should  also  he  followed  upw^ard  toward  their  origin  and  downward 
toward  their  termination  in  the  various  muscles  w^hich  they  supply. 

The  ADDircTOR  Magnus. — Origin,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
the  mmus  of  the  ischium  and  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis;  insertion, 
the  whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera  and  its  outer  prolongation  above 
and  its  inner  prolongation  below,  the  lowest  part  of  the  muscle  terminate 
ing  in  a  rounded  tendon  which  is  attached  to  the  adductor  tul)ercle 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur;  nerve-supply,  the  jx>sterior  ramus  of 
the  obturator  (third  and  fourth  lumbar) ;  action,  adduction  and  eversion 
of  the  thigh.  The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes  designated 
the  adductor  mimmus  (Figs.  io8  and  93), 
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In  cleaning  the  anterior  surface  of  this  muscle,  having  displaced 
first  the  adductor  longus  and  brevis,  the  dissector  will  encounter  above 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  obturator  nerve,  which  should  be  followed 
upward  to  their  origin  and  downward  to  their  termination. 

Hunter's  canal,  previously  referred  to  as  an  aponeurotic  passage- 
way traversed  by  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  and  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve,  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  adductor  magnus 
and  adductor  longus  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  and  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vastus  intemus.  The  aponeurosis  which  forms  the  roof  of 
the  canal  connecting  the  vastus  intemus  with  the  two  adductors  (Fig.107) 
should  now  be  examined,  and  the  emergence  of  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve  and  the  superficial  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna  artery 
through  this  aponeurotic  roof  near  its  lower  end  should  be  noted  (Fig. 
107),  as  should  also  any  discoverable  muscular  branches  of  the  femoral 
artery.  This  canal  should  now  be  opened  and  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  and  the  saphenous  nerve  expc^ed.  The  completion  of  the  dis- 
section of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adductor  magnus  may  now  be 
effected,  when  it  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  linea  aspera  and  to 
present  five  apertures  for  arteries.  The  first  of  these  is  above  the  posi- 
tion of  the  adductor  brevis  and  transmits  the  first  perforating  branch 
of  the  profunda  femoris;  the  second  is  beneath  the  adductor  brevis, 
transmitting  the  second  perforating  branch;  the  third  is  below  the  adduc- 
tor brevis  for  the  third  perforating  branch;  the  fourth  is  still  lower  for 
the  transmission  of  the  fourth  perforating  branch  or  termination  of  the 
profunda  itself,  while  the  fifth  aperture*  the  largest,  is  near  the  lower 
extremity  of  Hunter's  canal  and  transmits  the  femoral  artery  to  the 
popliteal  space  and  the  popliteal  vein  from  that  space  (Fig.  93). 

The  Obturator  Nerve. — This  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  liunbar  plexus, 
getting  its  fibres  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  Itunbar  nerves, 
passes  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  above  the  obturator  artery 
and  close  to  it  and  enters  the  thigh  through  the  upper  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen,  during  its  passage  through  which  it  divides  into  its 
anterior  and  posterior  divisions,  the  anterior  passing  above  the  obturator 
extcmus  muscle,  while  the  posterior  division  passes  through  the  upper 
I^art  of  this  muscle  so  that  the  two  divisions  are  thus  separated  by  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  obturator  extemus. 

The  anterior  branch  (Fig.  109),  which  should  be  first  followed,  will  be 
scon  to  give  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint,  which  curves  outward 
and  upward  to  the  cotyloid  notch,  then  to  pass  in  front  of  the  adductor 
brevis,  distributing  muscular  branches  to  this  muscle  and  to  the  adductor 
lonj^s  and  granlis.  These  have  already  been  isolated.  Continuing, 
the  anterior  division  of  the  obturator  sends  communicating  branches  to 
unite  \\'ith  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  the  internal  saphenous  to 
form  the  subsartorial  or  obturator  plexuSy  situated  beneath  the  sartorius 
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a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  usually  sends  a  cutaneous 
branch — sometimes  arising  from  the  branch  to  the  adductor  longus — 
to  supply  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  leg  (Fig.  log).  The  continuation  of  the  anterior  divi- 
sion, the  vascular  branch,  follows  the  femoral  artery,  upon  which  it 
finally  breaks  up  in  the  lower  part  of  Hunter's  canal. 
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The  posterior  division  of  the  nerve  (Fig.  109),  emerging  through  the 
obturator  extemus,  should  be  followed  behind  the  adductor  brevis,  and 
its  muscular  branches  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  obturator  extemus 
and  to  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnus  should  be  noted.  An  articular 
or  geniculate  branch  to  the  knee-joint  passes  from  the  posterior  division 
through  the  adductor  magnus,  often  being  associated  with  the  nerve  to 
this  muscle,  to  reach  the  popliteal  space,  and  then  accompanies  the 
popliteal  artery  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  which  it 
perforates. 

The  Obturator  Externus. — Origin,  the  inner  and  lower  margins 
of  the  obturator  foramen  (pubic  and  ischiatic  rami)  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obttu^tor  membrane;  insertion,  the  digital 
fossa  of  the  femur,  nerve-supply,  the  posterior  division  of  the  obturator 
nervQ  (third  and  fourth  limibar) ;  action,  external  rotation  of  the  femiu- 
(Fig.  III). 

To  expose  this  muscle  the  thigh  must  be  well  abducted  and  the  pecti- 
neus,  adductor  longus  and  adductor  brevis  displaced  or  removed,  pref- 
erably the  former.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  should  be  traced  as  far  as 
possible  after  it  passes  outward  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  although 
the  terminal  part  of  the  tendon  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
dissection  of  the  gluteal  region  (Fig.  93). 

The  Obturator  Artery. — This  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  anterior  trunk 
of  the  internal  iliac  (or  sometimes  of  the  posterior  trunk).  Passing  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  gives  off 
its  intrapelvic  branches  (see  dissection  of  pelvic  structures),  it  leaves 
the  latter  cavity  through  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen  to 
enter  the  thigh,  where  it  divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

The  internal  branch  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  foramen 
beneath  the  obturator  extemus  muscle,  which  it  supplies  in  addition 
to  sending  branches  to  adjacent  muscles  and  anastomosing  with  the 
external  branch. 

The  external  branch  skirts  the  outer  and  lower  borders  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen  beneath  the  obturator  extemus,  giving  rise  to  an  internal 
(intrapelvic)  branch,  which  passes  downward  beneath  the  inner  surface 
of  the  obturator  membrane  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  and 
an  articular  or  acetabular  branch  to  the  hip-joint,  which  enters  at  the 
cotyloid  notch  (Fig.  112)  and  supplies  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  external  branch  of  the  obturator  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
circumflex. 

The  occasional  irregular  origin  of  the  obturator  artery  and  its  relation  in  such 
cases  to  the  femoral  ring  arc  referred  to  on  p.  202. 

The  anastomotica  magna  artery  (a.  genu  suprema),  a  branch  of  the 
femoral  given  olT  in  the  lower  part  of  Hunter's  canal,  divides  into  a 
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superficial  and  a  deep  branch.  The  superficial  branch,  as  previously 
noted,  pierces  the  rooi  of  Hunter's  canal  (Fig,  log),  passes  superficially 
back  of  the  inner  condyle  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  running  in  company  wnth  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  and  internal  saphenous  nerve.  The  deep  branch  bur- 
rows through  the  substance  of  the  vastus  intemus  toward  the  knee- 
joint  (Fig.  108).  This  muscle  must  be  incised,  beginning  where  the  artery 
is  seen  to  enter  it,  that  the  arter>'  may  be  followed  toward  tlie  inner  side 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur — with  care  for  the  safety  of  the  accom- 
pan>ing  nerve— and  then,  in  connection  with  the  dissection  of  the  front 
of  the  knee  (p.  222),  across  the  front  of  the  femur  above  its  articular 
surface  to  anastomose  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  with  the  external 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  and  the  anterior  recinrent  tibial.  It 
also  joins  in  the  circumpatellar  antistomosis. 

The  muscular  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  vastus 
intemus,  entering  this  muscle  about  the  upi)er  third  of  the  thigh,  should 
be  followed  in  its  course  through  the  muscle  by  incising  the  muscular 
6bres  to  the  necessar)''  extent,  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  it  gives 
off  an  articular  branch  to  the  knee-joint. 


THE  REGION  OF  THE  KNEE, 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  knee  has  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  dissection  of  the  pophteal  space.  The  anterior  aspect  of  the 
knee  presents  certain  important  bony  prominences  which  have  already 
been  indicated  (page  208).  The  suj^rficial  fascia  of  tliis  region  shows 
the  cutaneous  filaments  of  the  internal,  middle  and  external  cutaneous 
nerves  and  of  the  cutaneous  patellar  branch  of  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve  forming  the  patellar  plexus,  seen  chiefly  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
I>atella,  but  also  above  and  ujxjn  its  outer  side,  A  superficial  network 
of  arteries,  the  circumpatellar  anastomosis,  made  up  of  branches  from 
the  upper  and  lower  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  of  branches 
from  the  anterior  recurrent  tibial,  the  anastomotica  magna  and  the 
external  circumflex,  is  also  found  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  this  region. 
These  structures  have  already  been  traced  in  so  far  as  they  pertain 
to  the  superficial  fasda. 

The  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  vastus  intemus  attached  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  patella  and  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  should 
now  be  carefully  removed,  thus  exposing  the  capstde  of  the  joint.  The 
a|x>neurotic  expansion  of  the  vastus  cxtcmus  attached  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  patella  and  the  outer  condyle  should  be  similarly  treated. 

Beginning  now  at  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
joint  directly  op|X)site  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  the  inferior 
internal  articular  artery  (Fig.  143)  may  be  dissected.    The  vessel  may 
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be  traced  inward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
under  which  it  passes  and  at  the  posterior  border  of  this  ligament  may 
be  again  picked  up  and  traced  round  to  its  origin  in  the  popliteal  artery 
(Fig.  135).  Traced  upward  from  the  point  of  starting  it  will  be  seen 
to  distribute  branches  to  the  capsule  and  the  patella  and  to  anastomose 
with  a  descending  branch  of  the  superior  internal  articular;  it  also  sends 
a  branch  outward  under  the  patellar  tendon  to  anastomose  with  the  ante- 
rior tibial  recurrent.  The  region  over  which  this  artery  has  been  followed 
is  for  the  most  part  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

The  superior  internal  articular  artery*  appearing  above  the  inner 
condyle  (Fig.  135),  may  now  be  traced  to  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  and  aroimd  to  its  origin  from  the  popliteal  artery.  A 
branch  will  be  seen  to  pass  across  the  shaft  of  the  femur  to  anastomose 
with  the  superior  external  articular  artery.  One  usually  encoimters 
here  also  the  continuation  of  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna 
passing  across  the  front  of  the  femur  (Fig.  108). 

The  superior  external  articular  artery  (Fig.  144)  should  be  traced 
around  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  to  its  origin  from  the 
popliteal.  It  will  be  seen  to  send  branches  downward  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint  to  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  anterior  recurrent 
tibial.  A  branch  from  the  descending  division  of  the  external  circum- 
flex artery  (Fig.  144)  will  be  fotmd  coming  down  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  femur  to  anastomose  with  the  superior  external  articular.  This 
artery  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  articular  branch  from  the  muscular 
nerve  of  the  vastus  extemus. 

The  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery,  arising  from  the  anterior  tibial 
just  as  that  vessel  emerges  through  the  interosseous  space  to  reach  the 
front  of  the  leg  (Fig.  144),  will  be  found  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  inter- 
osseous space  emerging  through  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle 
or  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  The 
muscular  substance  should  be  removed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fully 
expose  the  vessel.  Traced  upward,  this  artery  passes  along  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  joint  toward  the  margin  of  the  patella,  anastomosing 
with  the  inferior  internal  articular  under  the  patellar  tendon,  with  the 
inferior  external  articular  and  with  the  superior  external  articular, 
distributing  branches  also  to  the  capsule  as  it  goes. 

The  inferior  external  articular  artery  will  be  found  almost  directly 
opposite  the  interval  between  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the 
femur.  It  should  be  traced  outward  to  the  border  of  the  long  external 
lateral  ligament  (Fig.  144)  under  which  it  passes  and  may  be  further 
traced  around  to  its  origin  from  the  popliteal  artery. 

Owing  to  the  free  superficial  nerve-  and  blood-supply  of  the  front  of  the  knee, 
counter-irritants  designed  to  affect  the  joint  are  applied  on  either  side  of  the  patella 
and  its  tendon. 
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The  Subcrurbus  Muscle. — Origin,  the  lower  fourth  of  the  front 
of  the  femoral  shaft  (Fig.  no);  insertion,  the  large  bursa  which  lies 
on  the  front  of  the  femur  above  the  knee-joint ;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior 
crural  nei^^e  (third  and  fourth  lumbar);  action,  to  x>ull  the  bursal  sac 
upward  during  extension  of  the  leg. 

The  muscle  and  the  bursa  are  to  be  exposed  by  makinjj  a  longitudinal 
incision  through  Uie  vastus  intemus  or  crureus  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  patella 
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down  to  the  tendo  patellse,  or  the  incision  may  be  terminated  on  a 
level  with  the  upf>er  border  of  the  patella  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus 
divided  by  a  transverse  cut  close  to  the  patella.  The  margins  of  this 
incision  being  retracted  and  the  flaps  thus  formed  loosened*  the  muscle 
in  question  as  well  as  the  bursa  is  exposed  (Fig.  no). 

The  suprapatellar  bursa,  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  injection  with,  preferably,  a  hardening  fluid,  such  as 
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the  Pausch's  starch  mass,  in  which  case  its  continuity  with  the  knee- 
joint  cavity  will  be  demonstrated  if  such  continuity  exist. 

Since  this  bursa  is  in  from  75  to  77  per  cent,  of  cases  in  direct  continuity  with 
the  knee-joint,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  knee-joint  cavity  may  be  regarded  as 
extending  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  for  a  distance  of  four  inches  above 
the  articular  line;  hence  a  stab  wound  of  this  part  of  the  thigh  might  become  in  effect 
a  perforating  wound  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  patella,  if  reflected  in  the  exposure  of  the  subcrureus,  should 
now  be  replaced  in  position,  and  the  knee-joint  is  to  be  protected  by 
being  wrapped  in  damp  cloths  for  dissection  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work. 

Inasmuch  as  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  disarticulate  the  lower 
limb  from  the  trunk  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  it  is  better  to  defer  the 
dissection  of  the  leg  and  foot  and  to  proceed  with  that  of  the  hip-joint. 
To  expose  the  joint,  divide  the  adductors,  the  pectineus  and  the  tensor 
fasciaj  femoris  near  their  points  of  origin  and  reflect  them,  leaving  the 
ilio-psoas  for  the  moment  that  its  intimate  relation  to  the  capsule  of 
the  joint  may  be  appreciated,  and  that  it  may  be  traced  to  its  insertion 
(Fig.  Ill)  now  that  the  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  have 
been  dissected. 

The  Hip-Joint. — The  articular  surfaces  involved  in  this  joint  are 
the  acetabulum  of  the  innominate  bone  and  the  head  of  the  femur.  The 
ligaments  are  the  capsular  ligament,  which  presents  certain  specially 
named  thickenings  (see  below),  the  cotyloid  ligament  (labrum  glenoidale), 
applied  to  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  deficient  in  front  and  below,  the 
notch  thus  formed  being  bridged  over  by  the  transverse  ligament,  thus 
leaving  an  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  vessels;  and  the  ligamentum  teres 
or  round  ligament  connecting  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulimi  with  the 
head  of  the  fcmiu*.  The  nerve-supply  is  from  the  anterior  division  of 
the  obturator  nerve,  the  anterior  crural  (femoral)  nerve  through  an 
articular  filament  from  the  muscular  branch  to  the  rectus,  branches 
from  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  blood-supply 
is  from  the  obturator  and  the  sciatic  arteries.  The  type  of  joint  is  the 
enarthrodial. 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  hip- joint  has  been  considered  (page  189). 
The  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint  is  in  relation  with  the  iliacus,  psoas  and 
pectineus  muscles.  The  pectineus  having  been  displaced,  the  iliacus 
may  be  elevated  along  its  outer  border  to  bring  into  view  the  bursa 
which  separates  the  iliacus  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capstile, 
the  thigh  being  slightly  flexed  (Fig.  112).  This  bursa  may  be  demon- 
strated by  injecting  it  with  fluid  or  by  introducing  the  index-finger 
through  an  incision  into  its  wall. 

Inflammation  of  this  bursa  being  attended  with  pain  upon  motion  at  the  hip- 
joint  may  thus  simulate  disease  of  the  joint  itself.  A  second  bursa  may  be  found 
under  the  psoas,  extending  upward  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  iliac  fossa. 
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The  pubo^femoral  ligament  (lig.  pubocapsulare)  is  another  tliicken- 
ing  of  the  capsule  which  passes  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pectineal  emi- 
nence downward  and  outward  to  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

The  ischio-femoral  ligament  (lig,  ischiocapsulare)  is  a  thickened 
portion  of  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  passing  from  the  ischial 
portion  of  the  acetabular  rim  toward  the  digital  fossa  (Fig.  iij). 
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Pic.  113. — D^sectkra  of  potterior  aspect  of  hip- Joint  and  aacro-lliac  and  socro-sciatic  lioftments. 


The  weakest  part  of  the  capsule  is  its  lower  posterior  ix)rtion ;  hence, 
in  the  regular  luxations,  whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  position  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  the  latter  leaves  the  acetabular  ca\ity  through 
a  rent  in  this  part  of  the  capsule.  The  ultimate  situation  of  the  head  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  femur  at  the  moment  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  force  which  produces  the  luxation  as  well  as  by  the  direction 
in  which  that  force  is  applied. 

The  fschiatic  Dislocation  of  the  Femur*  —  The  head  is  displaced 
backward  uix)n  the  great  sciatic  foramen  in  this  dislocation.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  by  making  an  incision  in  the  lower  posterior 
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part  of  the  capsule  and  forcing  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  acetab- 
ulum by  grasping  the  thigh  near  the  knee  and  near  its  upper  extremity. 
Let  the  dissector  now  note  the  resulting  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the 
limb  and  in  its  length;  thus  there  will  be  found  to  be  inversion,  adduc- 
tion and  moderate  shortening,  signs  quite  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  luxation. 

The  Dislocation  upon  the  Dorsum  of  the  Ilium.  —  The  displace- 
ment backward  and  upward  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ilium 
is  the  most  common  form  of  dislocation  at  the  hip.  The  dissector  may 
imitate  this  by  grasping  the  thigh  as  before  and  manipulating  the  head 
of  the  femur  into  a  position  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  iliiun.  Noting 
now  the  axis  of  the  limb  and  its  relative  length,  one  finds  the  signs  of 
the  ischiatic  luxation  accentuated:  more  marked  inversion,  adduction 
and  shortening,  the  great  toe  of  the  affected  limb  touching  the  instep 
of  the  opposite  foot  instead  of  the  ball  of  its  great  toe  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case. 

The  reduction  of  these  backward  dislocations  may  be  accomplished 
by  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
found,  that  is,  in  adduction,  then  sweeping  the  knee  across  the  abdo- 
men in  the  outward  direction  (external  circumduction)  and  gradually 
bringing  the  limb  down  to  a  straight  position.  The  Y-ligament  in  these 
manipulations  serves  as  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
returned  to  its  proper  cavity. 

The  Thyroid  or  Obturator  Luxation. — If  the  dissector  will  now  so 
manipulate  the  limb  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  femur  into  relation 
with  the  obturator  foramen,  he  will  note  that  the  signs  of  this  disloca- 
tion are  a  slight  lengthening  of  the  limb  in  most  cases,  moderate  abduc- 
tion and  moderate  eversion,  or,  instead  of  eversion,  the  foot  may  be 
straight  and  there  may  be  simply  inability  to  produce  inversion. 

The  Suprapubic  Dislocation.  —  This  extremely  rare  injiuy  may 
be  simulated  by  manipulating  the  head  of  the  femur  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  pubis.  The  resulting  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  limb 
is  a  striking  eversion,  with  abduction  and  shortening. 

This  combination  of  signs  is  seen  also  in  fracture  of  the  femoral  shaft  or  neck, 
but  the  dislocation  would  be  readily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  its  abnormal  position;  the  extreme  rarity  of  this  injury  and  the  immobility 
usually  incident  to  luxation  would  aid  further  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  reduction  of  the  forward  displacements  may  be  accomplished 
by  again  flexing  the  thigh  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  found — that 
is.  in  abduction — and  then  in  performing  internal  circumduction  and 
bringing  the  limb  down  to  a  straight  position. 

The  exposure  of  the  interior  of  the  joint  should  now  be  effected  by 
incising  the  capsule  throughout  its  entire  circumference  near  its  attach- 
ment to  the  femur.    The  ligamentum  teres  is  now  brought  fully  to  view 
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and  its  broad  base  of  attachment  to  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  as 
."WcU  as  its  much  more  circumscribed  attachment  to  the  depression  upon 
I  the  head  of  the  femur  shouJd  he  noted  (Fij?.  1 14). 

The  Hne  of  reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  the  inner  sur- 
[face  of  the  capsule  to  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  followed  as  well  as 
tits  continuation  over  the  fat  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  and 

around  the  ligamentum  teres.  One  of  the  re(inacula  or  cervical  liga- 
tsnents,  bands  and  fibres  derivetl  from  the  ca|)sule  along  the  line  of  reflec- 
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Fic.  114. — Hip-joint.  sntero-exienyU  view,  with  capsule  cut  aad  head  of  femur  displaced  to  show 

acetabular  cavity. 


tion  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  passing  along  the  neck  of  the  bone 
J  toward  its  head,  is  seen  in  Fig-  1 14. 

The  ligamentum  teres  may  now  be  di\nded  and  the  limb  removed 
{from  the  trunk  for  further  work. 

The  cotyloid  and  the  transverse  ligaments  should  be  inspected  and 
the  proximity  of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity  to  the  pelvic  cavity 
should  be  noted. 

The  depth  of  the  acsetabular  cavit>'  and  the  corresponding  extent  of  the  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur  have  a  direct  bearing  not  only  upon  the  move- 
ments of  this  joint  but  upon  its  security;  thus,  while  its  range  of  motion  is  restricted 
\ms,  compared  with  that  of  the  shoulder- joint,  it  is  much  more  secure  than  the  latter 
at,  dislocations  being  less  frequent  here  than  at  the  shoulder. 
Coxalgia  or  hip-joint  disease,  in  which  the  bony  surfaces  involved  in  this  joint 
m  effected,  may  result  in  the  perforation  of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity,  yus 
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thus  finding  its  way  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  in  the  formation  of  eictemal  abscess. 
The  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity  may  be  fractured,  the  fracture  being  simple  or 
comminuted,  the  latter  form  of  injury  often  implicating  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  thigh,  the  student  should 
study  the  femiu*  from  the  aspect  of  its  structural  peculiarities  as  bearing 
upon  injury  to  and  disease  of  the  bone  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the 
attached  muscles  and  their  influence  upon  the  several  fragments  in 
case  of  fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  occur  most  frequently  at  or  near 
its  middle.  Fractures  of  the  upper  third  are  less  common,  are  usually 
due  to  indirect  violence  and  generally  present  an  oblique  line  of  frac- 
ture; the  effect  of  the  ilio-psoas  in  flexing  the  upper  fragment  has  been 
referred  to  (p.  206).  Fractures  of  the  lower  third  are  usually  due  to 
direct  violence  and  in  that  case  the  line  of  fracture  is  transverse.  These 
fractures  present,  in  common,  eversion  of  the  limb  below  the  fracture, 
due  to  its  weight  and  to  the  action  of  the  adductors,  especially  of  the  mag- 
nus  and  the  gracilis;  and  shortening,  as  made  evident  by  measurement 
and  by  the  relaxation  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  (p.  212),  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  cardinal  signs  of  fracture,  such  as  deformity,  crepitus 
and  mobility.  Supracondylar  fracture  presents  certain  points  of  special 
interest  in  the  matter  of  the  tilting  backward  of  the  lower  fragment 
by  the  pull  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  include  those  of  the  head,  neck 
and  trochanters.  Epiphyseal  separation  of  the  head,  the  epiphysis  cor- 
rcs])onding  approximately  with  the  part  of  the  bone  lodged  in  the  ace- 
tabulum, occurs  in  children  as  a  result  of  indirect  violence  (over-ex- 
tension of  the  femur).  Fracture  of  the  great  trochanter  may  be  a  true 
fracture  or,  when  occurring  prior  to  the  nineteenth  year,  an  epiphyseal 
separation;  there  is  not  usually  much  displacement  because  of  the 
attachment  of  the  joint-ca])sule  to  the  bone  below  the  epiphyseal  line. 
Epiphyseal  separation  of  the  lesser  trochanter  is  extremely  rare. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  have  been  classified  as  intra-  and  extracapsular 
fractures.  While  a  fracture  of  the  neck  may  be  wholly  within  the 
limits  of  the  capsule,  no  fracture  of  this  part  of  the  bone  could  be  wholly 
extraca])sular,  for  the  reason  that  the  capsule  is  attached  in  front  to  the 
anterior  intertrochanteric  line  and  the  line  of  fracture  would  of  necessity 
be  within  the  capsule  in  front  if  it  were  a  fracture  of  the  neck.  Frac- 
tures of  the  femoral  neck  occur  in  advanced  life,  especially  of  the  intra- 
capsular variety,  and  may  be  produced  by  trifling  causes — such  as  turn- 
ing over  in  bed — o\\^ng  to  the  absoq)tion  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
the  bone  and  the  thinning  of  the  compact  tissue  incident  to  old  age. 
The  fractures  may  be  impacted.  Consideration  of  the  muscles  inserted- 
into  the  greater  trochanter  (external  rotators)  will  suggest  at  once  the 
eversion  of  the  limb  which  is  characteristic  of  these  fractures;  what  was 
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said  of  shortening  and  of  relaxation  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  in  connection 
with  fracttires  of  the  femoral  shaft  is  equally  applicable  here.  The 
use  of  Ndaton's  line  and  of  Bryant's  line  or  Bryant's  ilio-femoral  tri- 
angle in  determining  shortening  has  been  referred  to  (p.  163). 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  include  epiphyseal  separation, 
intercondylar  fracture  and  T-fracttu^.  Epiphyseal  separation  may  occur 
before  the  age  of  twenty.  Although  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur 
is  among  the  earliest,  tf  not  the  earliest,  to  show  beginning  ossifica- 
tion, it  unites  with  the  diaphysis  after  the  imion  of  the  upper  epiph- 
yses. Note,  in  this  connection,  the  upward  direction  of  the  nutrient 
canal,  the  orifice  of  which  is  near  the  middle  of  the  linea  aspera.  In 
this  lesion  the  popliteal  vessels  are  apt  to  suffer  severely,  being  injured 
by  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  The  vessels  are  equally  liable 
to  damage  in  the  intercondylar  and  T-fractures. 

The  lower  epiphyseal  line  of  the  femiu-  should  be  noted,  since,  the 
chief  growth  of  the  bone  in  length  depending  upon  the  lower  epiphysis, 
it  is  important  to  avoid  trespassing  upon  this  line  on  operations  upon 
the  immatiu^  bone — ^as  in  osteotomy  for  knock-knee  or  for  bow-legs — 
if  interference  with  the  growth  of  the  bone  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
epiphyseal  line  is  on  a  level  with  the  adductor  tubercle  internally  but 
at  a  slightly  higher  level  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone. 

Among  the  diseases  to  which  the  femiu*  is  liable  are  inflammations, 
of  an  infective  nature,  tumors,  such  as  sarcoma  occurring  most  commonly 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  (compare  p.  90),  exostoses,  and  deformity 
at  the  lower  end,  usually  due  to  rickets,  and  producing  either  bow-legs 
(genu  varum)  or  knock-knee  (genu  valgum). 

THE  ANTERIOR  SURFACE  OF  THE  LEQ. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  dissection  of  the  leg,  the  bones  of  the  mem- 
ber shotild  be  reviewed. 

The  Tibia. — ^The  upper  extremity  or  head  of  the  tibia  presents  an 
outer  and  an  inner  tuberosity,  the  superior  surfaces  of  which  show  each  a 
condylar  articular  surface  for  the  respective  condyles  of  the  femur,  with  the 
spine  (eminentia  intercondyloidea)  projecting  upward  between  them. 
The  tuberosities  are  continuous  in  front  and  present  the  tubercle  (tuber- 
ositas tibia)  for  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  knee,  while  they  are 
separated  behind  by  the  popliteal  notch  (fossa  intercondyloidea  pos- 
terior). Note  the  articular  facet  for  the  fibula  on  the  lower  back  part 
of  the  outer  tuberosity  and  the  transverse  groove  or  impression  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  inner  tuberosity  for  the  insertion  of  the 
semimembranosus. 

The  shaft,  triangular  in  cross-section,  should  be  noted  as  presenting 
an  anterior  border  or  crest  (crista  anterior),  a  less  well  marked  inner 
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I'u.    xt\      Rik'ht  tibia  fnim  before.    The  outline  fiRure  shows  the  areas  of  muscular  attachment. 

K'fyUr  ami  an  r>«/rr  or  uiierosscatis  border  (crista  interossea),  separating 
I  ho  <«#i«T.  outer  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  ix)Sterior  surface  (Fig.  ii6) 
In  isiHH'ially  noteworthy  as  presenting  the  oblique  line  above  (linea 
l\»l»lili'i^  and  the  division  of  the  surface  of  bone  below  it  into  two  mus- 
cular aiwis  by  a  vertical  ridge. 
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Fio.  117. — Right  fibula  from  before.    The  outline  figure  shows  the  areas  of  muscular  attachment. 


lower  ends  of  the  external  border  of  the  bone;  and  two  grooves  on  the 
posterior  surface  for  tendons  (Fig.  116). 

The  Fibula. — At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula,  the  head  with 
its  styloid  process  and  articular  facet  will  be  noted.  The  shaft  is  usually 
described  as  being  quadrilateral  on  cross-section,  but  the  irregularity  of 
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Pig.  X 18. — Right  fibula  from  behind.    The  outline  figure  shows  the  areas  of  muscular  attachment. 


the  four  borders  and  four  surfaces  in  most  cases  makes  them  difficult  to 
follow.  It  is  helpful  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  anterior  surface  is  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  external  border  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  119), 
the  interosseous  membrane  connecting  the  external  or  interosseous 
border  of  the  tibia  with  the  antero^nternal  border  of  the  fibula.    Refer- 
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ence  to  Fig.  119  will  show  the  relations  of  the  various  groups  of 
muscles  to  the  several  surfaces  and  of  the  fascial  septa  to  the  iK^rdcrs* 
The  lower  extremity  cunsiilutei*  the  outer  malleolus,  the  external  sur- 
face of  which  is  subcutaneous,  while  tlie  internal  sturfaoe  is  largely 
articular. 
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~Di«irvmni  of  rmBft-sectv^n  thrcmsh  Hjiht  tibia  «nt1  flbulft  «C  the  mtdtJlc  af  the  Ivg  t^  i 
the  r«liitlv«  potJtioM  of  the  boii«<  iind  the  rcUtion*  of  lh«  fArnHftt  acpu. 


THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY, 

The  V)ony  prominences  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee  and  their 
significance  have  already  been  pointed  out  (page  208).  From  the  tul>er* 
cle  of  the  tibia  the  finger  readily  traces  downward  the  anterior  terder 
or  crest  of  this  bone,  kno^Mi  popularly  as  the  shin  bone.  This  crest  is 
subcutaneous,  except  in  its  lower  fourth  or  fifth  where  a  few  tendons 
Ue  in  front  of  it.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  is  likewise  easily  felt, 
being  subcutaneous,  i.e.,  covered  only  by  skin,  suix'rfieial  fascia  and 
jxiriosteum.  The  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  marking  the  posterior 
limit  of  the  inner  surface,  is  als(i  readily  followed  from  the  position  of 
the  internal  tuberosity  above  downward  to  the  internal  malleolus  or 
inner  ankle.  The  head  of  the  fibula  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  above, 
is  easily  palpable  and  the  upwardly  projecting  styloid  process  at  the 
back  of  the  head  may  also  be  recognized.  Below  the  head  of  the  fibula 
the  bone  is  jxilpated  with  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the 
muscles  which  oliscurc  it,  except  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  where  the 
bone  is  again  easily  recognizable  and  may  be  followed  downward  to 
tbc  external  malleolus  or  outer  ankle.    Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  crest 
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of  the  tibia  the  muscular  mass  made  up  of  the  extensors  and  peroneal 
muscles  gives  a  somewhat  rounded  contour  to  this  part  of  the  leg,  this 
mass  giving  way  in  the  lower  third  to  the  tendons  of  these  various  mus- 
cles which  pass  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  (Fig.  96) . 


DISSECTION. 

A  longitudinal  incision  from  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  downward 
along  the  crest  to  the  middle  of  the  intermalleolar  space,  that  is,  the 
space  in  front  betwci*n  the  inner  and  outer  ankles,  and  a  transverse 
incision  just  below  the  ankle  should  be  made.  Two  skin-flaps  should 
be  reflected  from  the  median  incision  (Fig.  97). 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  leg  presents 
no  special  features  except  as  to  its  contents.  On  the  outer  side  in  the 
upper  part  \iill  be  found  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous  patellar 
branch  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  (Fig.  120)  and  a  little  lower 
down  another  branch  or  t\vo  of  the  internal  saphenous  crossing  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  cutaneous  filaments  of  the  sural  branch  of 
the  peroneal  nerve  coming  around  the  outer  side  from  the  posterior 
aspect.  In  the  lower  third,  on  the  outer  side,  l>ing  rather  beneath  the 
suf>erficial  fascia  than  w*ithin  it,  will  be  found  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nervev  which  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds  of  the  leg  about  one  and  one  half  inches  external  to  the 
crest  of  the  tibia.  This  divides  into  two  branches  (page  248)  which  pass 
downward  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  whicb  may  give  off  some 
cutaneous  filaments  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein,  originating  in  a  venous  plexus  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  passes  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  up  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  then  up  the 
inner  and  anterior  aspects  of  the  thigh  to  terminate  in  the  femoral 
vein,  as  previously  noted  (page  196).  It  should  be  denuded  through- 
out its  course*  It  receives  many  tributaries,  but  none  of  any  sixjdal 
significance. 

This  vein,  by  reason  of  its  length  and  its  superficial  situation,  is  prone  to  become 
varicose,  that  is,  dilated  and  elongated,  in  which  many  of  it^  tributaries  participate, 
constituting  the  rather  common  condition  known  as  varicose  veins  of  tlte  kg. 

The  internal  saphenous  nerve,  consisting  of  one  or  two  trunks,  runs 
in  close  relation  with  the  vein  and  should  be  followed  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  foot.  Its  ftirther  coiu^e 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  sJdn  of  which  it  supplies  as  far  as 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  will  be  follow^ed  in  the  dissection  of  the  foot. 

The  superficial  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna  artery  (page  220), 
keeping  close  company  \^nth  the  intenial  siiphenous  vein  and  nerve, 
should   be  dissected  in  connection  with  these  two  structures.     The 
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ment,  attached  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  their  lower  ends,  has  beneath 
it  a  fibrous  canal  for  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  and 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  internal  to  this  a  second  compartment 
for  the  tibialis  anticus  tendon.  Behind  the  outer  malleolus  is  also  a 
thickened  band  of  the  deep  fascia,  the  external  annular  ligament  (reti- 
nacula  m.  perona^orum),  serving  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the  pero- 
neus  longus  and  brevis.  The  internal  annular  ligament^  another  thick- 
ening of  the  crural  fascia,  will  be  met  with  in  dissecting  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  leg  (p.  264).  Several  septa  of  the  deep  fascia  are  attached 
respectively  to  the  antero-extemal  border  of  the  fibula,  separating  the 
tibial  group  of  muscles  from  the  fibular  group,  and  to  the  postero- 
external border  of  the  same  bone,  separating  the  fibular  muscles  from 
the  posterior  muscles;  a  still  more  important  septum,  the  deep  transverse 
intermuscular  septum,  is  considered  on  page  263. 

A  vertical  incision  should  now  be  made  through  the  deep  fascia 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia  terminating  below  in  front 
of  the  inner  malleolus.  Reflecting  outward  a  flap  of  the  deep  fascia 
the  tibial  group  of  muscles  will  be  exposed  (Fig.  121).  The  internal 
and  external  malleolar  arteries,  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  (Fig. 
123),  should  be  sought  a  few  inches  above  the  malleoli  and  should  be 
traced  to  their  terminations.  The  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  (page 
222)  which  passes  upward  and  outward  from  near  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  has  already  been  isolated. 

The  Tibialis  Anticus  (Fig.  121). — Origin,  the  upper  two  thirds  or 
three  fourths  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  the  adja- 
cent portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane  as  well  as  from  the  deep 
surface  of  the  deep  fascia;  insertion,  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and 
the  base  of  the  firet  metatarsal  bone  on  the  inner  side;  nerve-supply, 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action, 
dorsal  flexion  and  inversion  of  the  foot. 

A  yellowish  line  will  mark  the  interval  between  this  muscle  and  the 
long  extensor  of  the  toes  on  its  outer  side.  Separating  the  muscle  from 
its  neighbor,  removing  cellular  tissue  and  tracing  the  muscle  downward, 
it  will  be  seen  to  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  its  own 
canal  under  the  innermost  part  of  Jthe  anterior  annular  ligament.  In 
separating  the  muscle  from  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  on  its  outer 
side,  care  should  be  exercised  on  account  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve 
and  artery  which  are  situated  deeply  between  these  two  muscles  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg. 

The  Extensor  Longus  Digitorum.  —  Origin,  the  upper  three 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  the  outer  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia,  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  deep  fascia  (Fig. 
122);  insertion,  by  four  tendons  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of 
the  four  lesser  toes,  the  three  inner  tendons  being  joined  on  their  outer 
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anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  the  interosseous  membrane  and  crural 
fascia;  insertion,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  proximal  extremity  of  the 
fifth  metacarpal  bone;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  (fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action,  elevation  of  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot,  i.e.,  flexion  and  eversion. 

These  two  muscles  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  appear  as 
one.  Their  surfaces  should  be  cleaned  and  the  position  of  their  tendons 
under  the  anterior  annular  ligament  noted  as  occupying  the  same  com- 
partment with  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis. 

Undue  contrafttion  or  shortening  of  this  group  of  muscles,  resulting  from  infan- 
tile paralysis,  pre-natal  or  post-natal,  or  from  any  other  cause,  drawing  up  the  foot 
into  dorsal  flexion,  is  responsible  for  the  variety  of  club-foot  known  as  talipes  cal- 
caneus, in  which  the  patient  walks  on  the  heel  or  calx.  If  only  the  tibialis  an^cus 
is  affected  or  if  the  tibialis  anticus  in  conjunction  with  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  foot 
is  inverted,  the  patient  walking  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sole;  this  is  talipes  varus. 

The  Extensor  Proprius  Hallucis  (extensor  hallucis  longus). — 
Origin,  the  middle  two  foiuths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  fibula  and  the  interosseous  membrane;  insertion,  the  first  and 
second  phalanges  of  the  great  toe;  nerve-supply,  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  Itmibar  and  first  sacral);  action,  extension  of 
the  great  toe  (Fig.  122). 

The  fleshy  part  of  this  muscle  should  be  dissected  and  its  tendon 
followed  to  the  annular  ligament,  the  tendon  itself  being  left  for  dis- 
section with  the  dissection  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  at  which  time  its 
relation  to  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes  will 
be  seen  (p.  256). 

Each  of  the  three  muscles  just  considered  should  be  carefully  isolated 
by  blimt  dissection,  the  separation  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle  from 
the  long  extensor  of  the  toes  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  revealing  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  with  its  two  venae  comites  and  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve.  As  the  muscles  are  cautiously  pulled  aside,  nimierous  small 
muscular  branches  of  the  artery  will  be  encountered  as  well  as  the 
muscular  branches  of  the  nerve.  Working  downward  toward  the  ankle, 
the  artery  and  nerve  will  be  foimd,  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg, 
between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  still 
farther  down  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — This  vessel,  originating  as  one  of 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
popliteal  space  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle  and  reaching 
the  front  of  the  leg  by  passing  through  the  interosseous  space  above 
the  interosseous  membrane  (Fig.  134),  terminates  at  the  bend  of  the 
ankle  as  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  (Fig.  123).  The  surface  line  indi- 
cating its  course  is  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a 
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point  midway  between  the  two  malleoli.  Its  branches  are  the  pos- 
terior recurrent  tibial,  an  inconstant  branch  arising  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  leg  (Fig.  148),  going  to  the  popliteus  muscle  and  the  su- 
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perior  tibio-fibular  joint;  the  superior  fibular,  also  inconstant,  some- 
times being  a  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial,  arising  posterioriy  and  j)ass- 
ing  outward  beneath  the  soleus  to  end  in  the  peroneus  longus  after 
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curving  around  the  fibula;  the  anterior  recurrent  tibial  (p.  222  and  Fig. 
147);  muscular  and  cutaneous  branches;  the  internal  malleolar  and  the 
external  malleolar. 

The  artery  in  the  beginning  of  its  course  should  be  sought  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  muscles.  Separating  these  muscles  the  vessel  will  be  found 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  close  association  with  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  upon  its  outer  side  and  with  two 
accompanying  veins  (Fig.  123).  These  veins  cling  so  closely  to  the 
artery  that  separation  of  them  without  injury  to  any  of  the  structures 
is  somewhat  difficult  and  requires  care.  The  anterior  tibial  recurrent 
branch,  which  has  been  already  dissected  (p.  222),  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  tibial  just  as  it  reaches  the  front  of  the  leg  and 
passes  upward  and  outward,  becoming  more  superficial,  to  ramify  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  knee-joint,  to  which  it  gives  some  branches,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  and  with  the  other 
vessels  which  enter  into  the  circumpatellar  anastomosis  (p.  221).  Trac- 
ing the  anterior  tibial  downward  some  of  the  muscular  branches  will 
be  encountered.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  lies  in  the 
interval  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  proprius  halluds. 
Separating  these  muscles  the  artery  will  be  found  at  a  less  depth  than 
above,  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lying  in  front  of  it.  In  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg  the  vessel  lies  between  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis 
and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  the  former  muscle  having  crossed 
the  vessel;  here  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  its  outer  side.  The 
branches  encountered  here,  in  addition  to  muscular  branches,  are  the 
internal  and  external  malleolar,  which  should  be  traced  successively  as 
they  pass  inward  and  outward  respectively.  Tracing  the  artery  down- 
ward, it  will  be  seen  to  pass  under  the  anterior  annular  ligament  to 
continue  as  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

The  Relations  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — ^The  relations  of  the 
vessel,  although  fully  indicated  above,  may  be  repeated  here  in  more 
concise  form:  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  is  on  the  outer  or  fibular  side 
of  the  arter}'  except  in  the  middle  third  where  it  lies  in  front;  there  is 
an  accompanying  vein  on  each  side  of  the  artery;  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  leg,  the  vessel  is  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  and  is  deeply  placed  upon  the  interosseous  membrane 
(Fig.  123);  in  the  middle  third,  it  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
the  extensor  proprius  hallucis;  in  the  lower  third,  it  is  between  the 
extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  having 
been  crossed  by  the  former  muscle,  and  rests  upon  the  tibia. 

From  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  it  is  apparent  that  the 
most  inaccessible  portion  of  the  vessel  is  the  upper  third  and  that  its  ligation  would 
therefore  be  more  difficult  here  than  lower  down  in  the  leg. 
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The  anterior  tibial  recurrent,  by  its  inosculations  with  the  branches  of  the 
femoral  And  popliteal  (p.  222),  Ixjcomcs  an  important  agent  in  establishing  the 
colhttcral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  popliteal  artcr>\  while  the  communica- 
tions between  the  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  and  those  of  the  posterior  tibial 
and  peroneal  arc  brought  into  service  after  ligation  of   the  anterior  tibial  itself. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  vary  in  its  course,  inclining  toward  the  fibular 
side  of  the  leg;  or  in  its  size;  or  it  may  be  absent,  its  place  being  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  arteries  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg. 

The  anterior  peroneal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  peroneal,  comes  for- 
ward through  the  interosseous  membrane  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg 
about  two  inches  above  the  outer  malleolus  (Fig.  125);  it  sRouId  be 
exposed  by  displacing  the  pcroneus  tertius  and  should  be  traced  to  the 
outer  malleolus.  Its  tcm^ination  on  the  front  and  outer  aspect  of  the 
tarsus  may  be  worked  out  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (n.  peronarus  profundtis).  —  The 
anterior  tibial  nerv^e,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  external  pop- 
liteal or  peroneal  or  fibular  nerv^e.  reaches  the  interval  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitonim  by  passing  beneath 
the  upper  part  of  the  latter  muscle  and  of  the  i>eroneus  longus,  from  its 
|X)int  of  origin  below  the  outer  asi)ect  of  the  head  of  the  fit)ula.  The 
trunk  of  the  nen'^e  has  been  encountered  and  dissected  in  dissecting 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  when  its  relation  to  this  vessel  and  to  the 
interosseous  membrane  (p.  244)  were  noted.  The  course  of  the  ncr\^e 
around  the  outer  side  of  the  fibtila  will  be  seen  upon  dissection  of  the 
penoneus  longus. 

The  branches  of  the  nerv^e  are  the  muscular,  to  supply  the  anterior 
tibial  group  of  muscles,  1.^.,  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  the  peronetis  tertius;  an 
articular  branch  to  the  ankle-joint;  and  the  internal  and  external  ter- 
minal branches. 

These  branches  should  now  be  sought  and  followed  to  their  termi- 
nation: Tlie  branch  to  the  tibialis  anticus  includes  an  upper  txvig  which, 
arising  near  the  origin  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  (Fig,  124)  and  passing 
therefore  beneath  the  peroneus  longtis  and  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  not  entirely 
accessible  until  the  peroneus  longus  is  dissected;  and  a  lower  branch 
which  enters  the  muscle  at  about  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  branch 
la  tlie  extensor  longus  digitarum,  arising  just  IxjIow  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
ceding nen^e,  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  its  muscle 
(Fig,  124).  The  nerifc  to  the  extensor  proprius  liallucis  arises  near  or 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  may  consist  of  two  parts.  The  fierie 
to  the  peroneus  tertius  usually  branches  oflf  from  that  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitoruni.  The  articular  branch  is  usually  given  off  near  the 
ankle*jaint  and  enters  the  joint  in  front  (Fig.  155).  The  terminal 
branches  belong  to  the  dissection  of  the  foot  (p,  253). 
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of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  on  \is  under  and  outer  aspect  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  internal  cuncifomi  bone;  nerve-supply^  the 
musailo-cutancous  ncn'^e  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral); 
action,  to  extend  and  evert  the  foot. 

In  denudinj^  the  surface  of  this  musde,  the  peroneal  nerve  will  be 
encountered  just  below  the  head  of  tie  fibula  and  will  be  seen  to  pass 
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outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone;  nerve-supply»  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral); 
action,  to  extend  and  evert  the  foot. 

After  having  denuded  this  muscle  its  tendon  should  also  be  followed 
to  the  outer  malleolus,  behind  which  it  passes  in  company  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  preceding  muscle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 

Contraction  of  these  muscles,  as  a  result  of  infantile  paralysis,  for  example, 
everts  the  foot,  the  patient  walking  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sole;  the  condition  is  that 
variety  of  club-foot  known  as  talipes  valgus.  Tenotomy,  or  division  of  the  tendons, 
to  correct  this  deformity  is  done  most  conveniently  just  above  the  outer  malleolus. 

The  external  popliteal  nerve  (n.  peronaeus  communis),  one  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  great  sciatic  (p.  184),  leaves  the  popliteal 
space  and  passes  around  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  toward 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  in  which  position  it  has  already  been 
encountered.  Traced  beneath  the  peroneus  longus,  which  should  be 
detached  at  its  upper  extremity  and  ttmied  outward,  it  will  be  found 
to  divide  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 
The  former  has  been  considered. 

The  Musculo-Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  peronaeus  superfidalis).  —  The 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  should  be  traced  downward  through  the  inter- 
val between  the  peroneal  muscles  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
or  through  the  substance  of  the  peroneus  longus  to  the  point  where 
it  becomes  sujxirficial  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia  (page  237).  As 
stated  previously,  it  divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch 
which  go  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (page  253).  The  branches  of  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  in  the  leg  are  muscular  branches  to  the  pero- 
neus longus  and  brevis  muscles  which  should  be  identified  and  traced. 
They  arise  near  the  beginning  of  the  nerve  (Fig.  124),  one  branch 
entering  the  peroneus  longus  above  and  another  giving  a  lower  branch 
to  the  longus  and  a  branch  or  branches  to  the  brevis. 

THE  DORSUM  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  bones  of  the  foot  are  to  be  reviewed  before  beginning  the  dis- 
section of  the  part,  particular  attention  being  paid  the  relation  of  the 
tarsal  bones  to  each  other  and  the  areas  of  muscular  attachment, 
especially  those  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  Tarsus.  —  The  tarsus,  in  the  articulated  foot  (Fig.  126), 
presents  on  its  upper  asi)ect  the  astragalus,  articulated  below  with  the 
OS  calcis  by  two  and  sometimes  by  three  articular  surfaces,  while  on  its 
uy)pcr  and  lateral  surfaces  are  the  articular  facets  for  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  in  front  tliat  for  the  scaphoid.  The  OS  calcis  or  calcaneum 
shows  on  its  upper  surface  two  (or  three)  articular  facets  for  the  astrag- 
alus, one  of  which,  sometimes  divided,  is  on  the  sustentaculiun  t^ 
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articoJate  with  the  cuboid.  The  cut>oid  presents  three  articular  and 
three  non-articular  surfaces.  Of  the  former,  the  posterior  surface  artic- 
ulates  ^^th  the  calcaneum,  the  anterior  w^th  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsi and  the  inner  with  the  external  cuneiform  and  sometimes  with 
ihe  na\icular.  Note  the  groove  on  its  under  surface  for  the  peroneus 
longus  tendoiL    The  three  cuneiform  bones  articulate  behind  with  the 
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navicular  and  in  front  with  the  metatarsi,  the  internal  cuneiform  articu- 
lating with  the  first  and  second,  the  middle  with  the  second,  the  external 
with  the  second,  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  as  well  as  with 
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Second  plantar  interosseus 

First  plantar  interosseus 

Abrluctor  and  flexor 
brcvift  minimi  digiti 
ThtrtI  plantar  interosseus 

Second  pliintar  interossetis 

First  plantar  interosseus 


Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
Flexor  longus  digitorum 


Fig.  127. — Bones  of  right  foot,  plantar  aspect. 


the  cuboid.  Note  the  small  size  of  the  middle  cuneiform  and  the 
slight  extent  to  which  it  is  apparent  on  the  under  surface  of  the  foot 
(Fip:.  127). 

The  Metatarsus. — Note  the  distally  tapering  shafts,  the  proximal 
extremities  or  bases  and  their  relations  to  the  tarsus  and  to  each  other, 
and  the  distal  extremities  or  heads,  as  well  as  the  relative  thickness 
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and  lenj»th  of  the  bones,  the  first  being  the  most  massive,  the  second 
the  longest. 

The  Phalanges. — The  phalanges,  fourteen  in  number,  two  for  the 
great  toe  and  three  for  each  of  the  others,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
hand, 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  two  malleoli,  already  noted,  are  conspicuous  land-marks  of 
the  foot  in  the  region  of  the  ankle,  the  internal  malleolus,  the  more 
prominent,  being  a  half  inch  higher  and  farther  forward  than  the  external, 
and  between  these,  anteriorly,  the  tendons  of  the  tibial  group  of  muscles 
may  be  recognized  as  tense  bands  when  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  dra^Ti 
up  in  flexion.  Just  below  the  bend  of  the  ankle  a  bony  prominence, 
the  head  of  the  astragalus,  is  encountered  and  is  particularly  ob\ious 
when  the  foot  is  extended  and  adductcd.  Passing  dov\^iward  from  this 
point  the  foot  widens  and  the  individual  metatarsal  hones  may  easily 
be  recognized.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  about  one  inch  below  the 
nalleolus  the  sustentaculum  tali  is  obscurely  felt,  and  about  an  inch 
in  advance  of  this  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  still  farther  fon\^ard,  the  base  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  about  an  inch  below  and 
in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus,  is  the  peroneal  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis — 
the  outer  surface  of  which  is  practically  subcutaneous — marking  the 
point  of  separation  of  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis, 
which  may  be  recognized  as  tense  ridges  when  the  foot  is  strongly 
ftexQd  and  everted.  About  a  half  inch  in  front  of  this  point  the  interval 
I  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  bone  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
lized,  marking  the  position  of  what  is  known  as  the  medio-tarsal  joint. 
Farther  forw  ard  the  tuberosity  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone 
is  easily  palpable. 

DISSECTION. 

An  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  ankle  downward  to 

^the  inten^al  l)etween  the  second  and  third  toes,  and  a  transverse  incision 

the  proximal  extremities  of  the  toes,  should  be  made.    A  median 

incision  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  toe  should  be  added  (Fig.  97). 

The  work  of  dissection  will  be  facilitated  if  the  tips  of  the  toes  are 

I  tacked  or  nailed  to  a  board  or  block,  for  which  purpose  the  leg  may  be 

[flexed  so  as  to  bring  the  foot  in  a  horizontal  plane,     The  skin,  w^hich 

ris  of  delicate  texture,  should  be  reflected  toward  either  border  of  tlie 

foot. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  a  loose  cellular  layer  with  comparatively  little  fat,  and  con- 
tains the  superficial  nerves  and  vessels.  The  looseness  of  this  fascia 
explains  the  ready  occurrence  of  swelling  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  iu 
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The  internal  branch  of  the  muscutoN:utaneous  (Fig.  128)  should 

I  be  picked  up  at  the  bend  of  the  ankJe  and  followed  toward  the  inner 

[side  of  the  foot,  its  inner  hranch  to  tlic  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  its 

1  middU  branch,  distributed  along  the  first  metatarsal  space*  and  its  outer 

t  branch,  passing  along  the  second  metatarsal  space  to  divide  at  the  toe- 

^  cleft  into  two  d<)rsal  digital  branches  for  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  second 

and  third  toes,  being  followed  out  to  their  resi^ective  distributions. 

The  external  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  should  also  Ix;  traced 

from  the  bend  of  the  ankle  to  its  division  into  inner  and  outer  branckes, 

each  of  which  breaks  up  into  dorsal  digital  branches  for  the  clefts  between 

the  tlurd  and  fourth,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  resf>ectivcly. 

The  internal  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  ner\e  (p.  245) 
becomes  superficial  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  great  toe,  and  should  be  traced  from 
here  to  the  deft  between  the  first  and  second  toes,  where  it  divides  into 
dorsal  digital  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  these  digits. 
Traced  baclovard,  it  will  be  found  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection  under 
the  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brc\ns  digitorum,  where  it  gives  off 
the  first  dorsa}  interosseous  nene  for  the  corresponding  muscle  and  the 
first  and  second  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  The  external  terminal 
branch,  mentioned  here  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  to  be  dissected 
later,  passes  outward  under  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  (Fig.  123) 
and  gives  rise  to  tivo,  three  or  four  dorsal  interosseous  nen^es  for  the 
corresponding  dorsal  interosseous  rjiuscles  and  the  adjacent  joints. 

The  external  saphenous  nerve  (p.  259)  will  be  found  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  wliich  it  reaches  by  coming  from  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  leg  behind  the  outer  malleolus  (Fig.  128),  and  may  be  traced 
forward  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  its  branches  of  distribution  to 
the  skin  as  it  goes  being  noted  as  well  as  its  external  calcanean  branches 
(Fig.  1 30)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  heel. 

Thus  it  pi-iU  be  seen  that  the  internal  saphenous  supplies  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot  as  far  as  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  that  the  musculo- 
cutaneous suppHes  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  and  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  second  and  third,  third  and  fourth,  and  fourth  and  fifth 
toes,  while  the  anterior  tibial  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  first 
and  second  toes,  and  the  external  saphenous  the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
*and  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — The  deep  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  has 
no  six:c4al  significance  except  for  the  localized  thickenings  at  the  bend 
of  the  ankle  constituting  the  anterior  annular  ligament  (Fig.  121).  The 
annular  ligament  consists  of  a  vertical  portion  (p.  239)  (lig.  transversum 
cruris),  passing  from  the  front  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  front  of  the 
inner  malleolus,  and  a  horizontal  portiofi  (ligamentum  cruciatum),  which 
passes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  malleolus  and  from  the  adjacent 
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]K>rtion  of  the  os  calcis  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  di\-idinjj  as  it 
(IcHS  s(>  into  an  asccmlinjj  limb  and  a  descending  limb  (Fig.  121).   The 
iipjxT  limb  pass(-s  upward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  mal- 
ice )liis,  the  lower  liml)  downward  and  inward  to  become  continuous 
with  the  inner  Vxink-r  of  the  ]3lantar  fascia.     Ha\inK  dcmonstra'tcd 
these  thiekened  l)an<ls  they  may  be  incnsed  in  order  to  expose  the  under- 
lyin^'  tendons.     These  tendons  should  now  be  successively  traced  to 
tlieir  respeetive  tenninations,  first  dissecting  the  tibialis  anticus  tendoo 
(]}.  240).    In  following  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  tendon  to  the  bi{; 
t»K',  note  its  expansion  into  ai)oneuroses  as  it  crosses  the  metatarsal- 
phalangeal  anfl  the  inten)halanKcal  joints.     In  foUoviing  the  tendons 
nl  \h('  extensor  longus  digitonim  note  that  the  inner  three  tendons  are 
each  joiiiccl  on  tluir  <iuter  side  as  they  reach  their  respective  toes  by  a 
ttiidon  of  the  >h<>rt  extensor  of  the  toes.    Note  further  that  each  tendon 
rerrivcs  a  lihrous  expansion  from  the  interossei  and  lumbricales  and  then 
s]»rra«ls  into  an  a|M)iuurosis  which  covcts  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first 
plialaiix  aiKl  whiih.  at  the  first  inter] )halangeal  joint,  di\'idcs  into  three 
part^i.  a  r,:i.!J!c  >iip  tor  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx, 
aiKJ  two  lateral  slips,  fnr  ins<'rtion,  after  blending  with  each  other,  into  the 
l>a.-(-  oi'  the  l.'i-.-t  ])halaiix  lFi^^  122).    The peroneus  tertius  tendon  may 
be  tnllM\v<  r]  \n  iis  iiiM Ttion  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  region  behind  the  outer  malleolus  (Fig.  129)  presents,  after 
reir.oxal  ni  the  skin  and  suixTfieial  fascia,  the  external  lateral  ligament 
(reiinatnla  inin.  perona-onnn),  consisting  of  an  upper  band,  extendinR 
I'mni  ihe  Tnalledlus  downward  and  backward  to  the  calcaneum.  and  a 
Icv.rr  taM  itiilus.  jia.-in.L:  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
(ahanemn  t(»  tlie  t"ore  pari  of  the  simie  surface.  Incising  this  ligament, 
t^ie  un»lons  oi  ih(  peroneus  longus  and  peroneus  brevis  are  disclosed 
Ivinv.  in  (»ne  ;.'.roo\e  and  having  a  synovial  sheath  in  common.  The 
lonj.'ns  tendon  should  be  traced  forward  and  somewhat  do^^Tiward  to 
the  l»ei:innin^^  of  the  lihrous  canal  it  traverses  on  the  sole  of  the  foot; 
the  l.rexis,  lorwani  above  the  j>eroneal  tubercle  to  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsus. 

The  Dorsalis  Pedis  Arter>'.—  The  dorst-il  artery  of  the  foot,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  tibial,  should  Ik."  f<;llowed  from  the  bend  of  the 
ankle  in  its  course  to  the  back  i)art  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space — 
its  surface  line  being  a  line  connecting  these?  two  points — the  dissector 
ha\'in^'  re^^ard  for  the  branches  which  arc  given  olT  from  the  vessel. 
It  terminates  by  dividing  into  the  dorsalis  halliuis  and  the  communis 
aUiuv,  arteries. 

The  dorsalis  hallucis,  giving  ofT  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  U)i\  eontiinies  to  the  interval  lxjtwcx;n  the  great  and  second  toes, 
where  ii  di\ides  into  two  dorsal  digitals  for  the  adjacent  sides  of  these 
toes. 
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ass 


The  commuaicating  branch^  passing  through  the  back  part  of  the 
first  inteniietatarsal  space,  unites  with  the  external  plantar  artery 
to  fonn  the  plantar  arch.  Before  reaching  the  external  plantar  artery, 
it  gives  origin  to  the  pnnceps  hallucis,  wloich  will  be  found  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  sole  as  it  passes  forward  along  the  first  interosseous  space 
to  bifurcate  at  the  toe-cleft  into  the  two  plantar  digitals  for  the  adja- 
cent sides  of  the  first  and  second  toes. 


"^ 


-Perooeu*  brevis 

-Hxt,  sapheQou&  nvrre 
•Ejit.  sAphetyDXLft  vein 
-EKternal  malleolus 
.  Ext .  *.iuiular  ligamoit 


Bxt.  caleoocan  bnuoch 

PttooMii  lofigm  tendon 

Bftse  of  fifth  metatarsal  bone 
Pre.  D^.-^Dissectioo  of  lateral  upect  of  right  anlcle. 


)' 


The  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  in  addition  to  the  terminal 
branches,  are  the  internal  tarsal,  the  external  tarsal,  the  metatarsal,  and 
some  cMtaneous  and  muscular  branches. 

The  internal  tarsal  branches  arise  opposite  the  inner  malleolus  (Fig. 
123),  in  the  region  of  which  they  ramify,  and  may  be  exposed  by  dis- 
placing the  tibialis  anticus  tendon.    They  are  small  vessels. 

The  external  tarsal  or  tarsal  branch  (Fig,  123),  arising  near  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  and  passing  downward  and  outward  toward  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot  under  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  gives  off  cutaneous, 
muscular  and  ariicular  branches  and  anastomoses  with  the  external 
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ot  brevis),  and  impairment  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot  (peroneus  longus). 
Extension  of  the  toes  is  impaired  but  not  lost,  since  the  interossei  and  lumbri- 
cales,  innervated  by  the  plantar  nerves,  extend  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 
Sensation  is  impaired  on  the  antero-lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  leg 
(communicans  peronei)  and  the  top  and  outer  side  of  the  foot  (external  saphe- 
nous, musculo-cutaneous  and  anterior  tibial  nerves),  except  on  the  distal  parts 
of  the  toes. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  the  top  of  the  foot  should  now 
be  protected  by  damp  cloths  and  the  limb  should  be  turned  over  to 
permit  of  the  dissection  of  the  posterior  structiu'es  of  the  leg  and  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

THE  POSTERIOR  ASPECT  OF  THE  LEQ. 
THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  prominent  swell  of  the  upper  part  of  this  region,  due  to  the 
imderiying  calf-muscles,  gives  place  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  to  a 
less  rotund  contoiu",  the  two  chief  muscles  of  the  calf  narrowing  to  the 
large  tendo  Achillis,  which  is  recognizable  as  a  prominent  median  ridge 
in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  and  which  may  be  followed  downward 
to  the  heel.  Deep  pressure  along  the  inner  side  of  this  tendon,  especially 
near  the  lower  limit  of  the  leg,  may  detect  the  pulsations  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  in  the  living  subject.  A  more  or  less  conspicuous  blue 
line  along  the  median  aspect  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  calf,  if  pres- 
ent, indicates  the  course  of  the  short  or  external  saphenous  vein. 

DISSECTION. 

A  median  longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  extending  down  to 
the  convexity  of  the  heel,  to  which  should  be  added  a  ciuved  incision 
corresponding  to  the  inner  and  outer  and  posterior  borders  of  the  heel. 
The  skin-flaps  thus  outlined  shotdd  be  reflected  toward  each  side  of  the 
leg,  exposing  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — This  tissue,  fairly  well  supplied  with 
fat,  presents  nothing  peculiar  and  is  of  interest  only  as  being  the  seat 
of  the  superficial  nerves  and  vessels,  the  only  important  members  of 
these  classes  being  the  short  or  external  saphenous  vein,  and  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  with  the  two  trunks  that  unite  to  form  it. 

The  External  Saphenous  Vein  (v.  saphena  parva).  —  This  vein, 
beginning  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (Fig.  130)  and 
passing  upward  and  backward  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  takes  its 
course  up  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries as  it  goes,  to  the  popliteal  space,  in  which  situation  it  usually 
pierces  the  deep  or  popliteal  fascia  to  terminate  in  the  popliteal  vein. 
It  may,  however,  pierce  the  deep  fascia  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg. 
Since  the  terminal  portion  of  the  vein  has  been  dissected  it  may  be  fol- 
17 


Both  this  vein  and  the  internal  s;tphenoiis  and  their  tributaries  are  notably  prone 

to  bceiime  mricose.     The  close  proximity  of  the  short  saphenous  nerve  and  of  the 

.  JT»t<Tnal  saphenous  nerve  to  the  short  saphenous  and  internal  saphenous  veins  re- 

t  spectively  is  thought  to  account  for  the  neuralgic  pains  often  associated  with  v^aricose 

veins  of  the  leg. 

The  External  or  Short  Saphenous  Nerve  (n,  suralis). — The  external 
saphenous  nerve  may  be  formed  an>T;rhere  from  the  lower  limit  of  the 
popliteal  space  to  the  middle  of  the  leg  or  even  lower  by  the  union  of 
the  eommunicans  perond  or  fibularis  of  the  external  popliteal  nerv^e  and 
the  coinmtmicans  poplitei  or  tibialis  from  the  internal  popliteal  nerve 
(Fig.  ijo).  As  these  two  important  cutaneous  ncn^es  have  been  identi- 
fied in  the  dissection  of  the  popliteal  space»  it  only  remains  to  follow 
them  do^^Tiward  to  their  point  of  junction  with  each  other.  In  doing 
so.  too  great  traction  upon  the  trunks  should  be  avoided  lest  they  be 
torn.  The  short  saphenous  nen^e  gives  off  cutaneous  filaments  to  the 
skin  of  the  back  of  the  leg  as  it  passes  along  and  is  finally  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  (external  calcanean  branches) 
and  the  outer  side  of  the  Httle  toe  (p,  253). 

The  terminal  portion  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  (p.  176)  may  also 
be  foimd  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  leg.  Having  isolated  these  structures  the  superficial  fascia  may 
be  removed  to  expose  the  deep  fascia. 

The  Deep  Fascia  (fascia  cruris), — This  presents  no  special  features 
other  than  those  pre\4ously  noted  (p.  238),  the  fascia  merely  forming 
an  investment  for  the  muscles  of  the  region  and  giving  off  some  deep 
septa  which  will  be  noted  below.  The  deep  fascia  may  now  be 
indsed  in  the  median  line  from  the  apex  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the 
heel;  it  should  then  he  reflected  toward  either  side.  This  will  expose 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  and  the  tendo  AchilHs.  In  reflecting  it  from 
the  lower  third  or  fourth  of  the  leg,  that  is»  below  the  muscular  portion 
,  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  dissector  should  avoid  taking  up  ^\4th  it  a 
'layer  of  deep  fasda  wliich  underlies  it,  and  which  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
deep  transverse  intermuscular  septum  (p,  240).  The  thickening  of  the 
deep  fasda  between  the  inner  malleohis  and  the  convexity  of  the  heel, 
the  internal  annular  ligament  (p.  240),  should  also  be  left  intact.  Along 
the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  the  dissector  will  encounter  the 
long  slender  tendon  of  the  pjantaris. 

The  Gastrocnemius  Muscle  (Fig.  131). — Origin,  by  two  heads 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  inner  and  outer  condyles  of  the  femur  and 
the  surface  of  bone  immediately  above  them;  insertion,  by  the  tendo 
Achillis  into  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis; 
nerve-supply,  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  (first  and  second  sacral); 
action,  extension  of  the  foot. 

Ha\4ng  carefully  denuded  this  muscle  and  noted  its  central  tendinous 
raphe,  the  aponeiu-oses  into  wliich  the  beads  of  the  muscle  expand  on 
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the  superficial  surface  and  the  aponeurosis  on  the  deep  aspect  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  muscle  which  narrows  below  into  the  tendo  Achillis, 
it  should  be  gently  raised  by  insinuating  the  fingers  first  under  one 
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Fic.  131. — Superficial  dissection  of  posterior  surface  of  right  leg,  showiru;  muscles  undisturbed. 

ed^e  and  then  under  the  other,  and  its  loose  connection  with  the 
underlying  solcus  muscle  noted.  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris  will  also 
be  found  in  this  interval  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus. 


THE  SOLEUS 


The  burs^e  of  the  gastrocneni]us»  one  between  the  inner  head  and 
the  inner  condyle  and  one  between  the  outer  head  and  the  outcT  con- 
dyle, may  be  made  evident  by  pulling  each  tendon  of  origin  away  from 
the  corresponding  condyle  (Fig.  134). 

In  a  supracondylar  fracture  of  the  femur  the  lower  fragment  is  made  to  project 
backward  by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemius,  to  correct  which  the  leg  must  ^»e  fltxed 
upon  the  thigh,  as  by  putting  the  limb  up>on  a  doubtc-inclined  plane  splint. 

The  Plantaris  (Fig.  132).— Origin,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint  and  the  outer  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  femur;  insertion, 
into  the  os  caicis  and  partly  into  the  tendo  Achillis;  nerve-supply,  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve  (fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action,  extension 
of  the  foot. 

This  muscle  having  been  dissected  in  the  dissection  of  the  popliteal 
space,  it  only  remains  to  follow  its  tendon  to  its  termination.  The  plan- 
taris  of  man  is  a  rudimentary  structure^  representing  a  more  important 
muscle  in  some  animals,  which  in  them  is  a  tensor  of  the  plantar  fascia, 
being  analogous,  therefore,  to  the  palmaris  longus  of  the  upper  extremity, 
'  The  Soi-EUS  (Fig.  132).— Origin,  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  and  the  posterior  surface  of  its  head, 
tlie  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  and  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  border 
of  the  tibia;  insertion,  in  connection  with  the  gastrocnemius  by  means 
of  the  tendo  AchiJlis  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  caicis;  nerve- 
supply,  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  (the  first  and  second  sacral) ;  action, 
extension  of  the  foot. 

To  expase  this  muscle  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  held  to  one  side 
or  may  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  reflected  do\\Tiward.  The  loose 
cellular  tissue  should  be  rcmovcMi  from  the  superficial  surface  of  the 
muscle  and  the  aponeurotic  character  of  this  surface  should  be  noted. 
Insinuating  the  fingers  under  the  lower  portions  of  the  two  borders  of 
the  muscle  and  under  the  upper  part  of  its  tendon,  it  should  be  elevated 
so  as  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  its  attachment  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  fibula  and  to  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
tibia.  The  remaining  part  of  the  tendo  Achillis  should  now  be  elevated 
and  followed  downward  to  its  termination  and  the  prcsc^nce  of  the 
retro-calcanean  bursa  between  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  and  the 
U[)per  part  of  the  fxjsterior  surface  of  the  os  caicis  should  be  noted.  A 
bursa  is  sometimes  found  in  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
tendon  also. 

Permanent  contraction  or  shortening  of  the  calf  muscles  is  responsible  for  the 
form  of  club-foot  known  as  ialipfi  equinus,  in  wliich  the  patient  walks  on  the  ball  of 
the  foot.    Tenotomy  or  cuttmg  of  the  tendon  for  this  condition  is  usually  done  a  short 

i  distance  above  the  tennination  of  the  tendon,  the  proximity  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  to  the  tendon,  the  latter  lying  upon  the  inner  side  and  somewhat  deeper,  being 

'  taken  into  account.  In  fracliuT^s  of  the  os  caicis  these  muscles  draw  up  the  upper 
fragment  &nd  neees&ntate  extension  of  the  foot  to  overcon\e  the  sep^^lvQ(ii. 
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The  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus  muscle  should  be  severed,  the  inner 
border  of  the  muscle  below  its  attachment  to  the  tibia  being  elevated 
with  the  fingers  or  blunt  dissector  so  as  to  divide  the  muscle  without 
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Pig.  132. — Muscles  of  posterior  surface  of  right  leg;  gastrocnemius  has  been  removed,  exposing 

plantaris  and  soleus. 

injuring  the  underlying  tissue.  The  division  may  be  carried  also  along 
the  attachment  of  the  muscle  to  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  when  the 
muscle  may  be  tiuned  toward  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 
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interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  convexity  of  the  heel  to 
form  a  strong  band,  the  internal  annular  ligament,  which  binds  down 
the  tendons  of  the  deep  muscles  on  their  way  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Above,  the  transverse  fascia  is  continued  over  the  popliteus  muscle. 
This  fascia  should  be  removed,  making  for  the  purpose  a  median  longi- 
tudinal incision  and  reflecting  the  fascia  toward  either  side,  exposing 
the  deep  muscles  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  cellular 
tissue  should  be  removed  from  these  structures  without  disturbing  the 
relations  of  any  of  them,  thus  cleaning  the  surfaces  of  the  muscles  so 
far  as  can  be  done  without  displacement.  The  most  superficial  muscle 
is  one  upon  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg,  the  flexor  longus  hallucis.  Begin- 
ning at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
may  be  traced  downward  and  denuded  so  far  as  this  can  be  effected 
without  disturbance  of  muscular  relations.  The  large  branch  of  this 
vessel,  the  peroneal  artery,  arising  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  will 
also  be  encountered  and  will  be  seen  to  enter  apparently  the  substance 
of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Hallucis  (Fig.  133). — Origin,  the  lower  two- 
thirds  or  three-foiuths  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula, 
the  intermuscular  septa  and  the  interosseous  membrane;  insertion,  the 
last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe;  nerve-supply,  the  posterior  tibial  nerve 
(fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action,  flexion  of  the  great  toe. 

Complete  the  dissection  of  this  muscle  by  separating  it  from  its 
neighbors  by  blunt  dissection,  and  following  its  tendon  to  the  interval 
between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  noting  that  the  tendon  occupies 
a  groove  in  the  posterior  stirface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  in 
passing  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  then  traverses  a  groove  in 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus.  Its  further  course  will  be  noted 
later  (p.  283).  This  muscle  encloses  a  considerable  portion  of  the  per- 
oneal artery  and  should  be  separated  sufficiently  to  expose  that  vessel 
and  to  permit  of  its  dissection. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  (Fig.  133). — Origin,  the  inner 
half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  below  the  oblique 
line  extending  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone; 
insertion,  into  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  of  the  upper  extremity;  nerve- 
supply,  the  i)osterior  tibial  nerve  (fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action, 
flexion  of  the  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

Denuding  this  muscle  and  following  its  tendon,  the  latter  will  be 
seen  to  pass  also  through  the  interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  heel. 

The  Tibialis  Posticus  (Fig.  134). — Origin,  the  outer  half  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  below  the  oblique  line,  the 
upper  two  thirds  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  and 
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cuboid  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  (Fig.  154); 
fierve>supply,  the  j:)Oi»tcrior  tibial  ncn^e  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and 
first  sacral);  action,  inversion  of  the  sole  and  extension  of  the  foot. 

In  denuding  Uiis  muscle  the  dissector  w411  note  an  interval  at  its 
upxxT  pan  between  the  tibia!  and  fibular  origins  between  which  the 
anterior  tiliial  artery  passes  toward  the  front  of  the  leg.  The  tendon 
of  the  muscle  should  be  followed  to  the  space  between  the  inner 
malleolus  and  the  heel  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  tendons.     It 
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is  placed  nearer  tiiu  inner  ntalleolus  than  any  of  the  other  structures 
traversing  this  space^  Its  further  course  >\*ill  be  traced  in  the  dissection 
of  the  foot. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig*  137)* — This  vesst^I.  origin- 
ating at  the  lower  l>order  of  the  jxspliteus  as  one  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  is  accomjianied  in  its  course  down  the  leg  by 
the  [xisterior  tibial  ner\'e,  and  terminates  behind  the  inner  malleolus 
by  dividing  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries.  Its  course 
is  indicated  by  a  surface  line  drawn  from  a  ix)int  one  inch  below  the 
centre  of  the  rx>pl ileal  space  to  a  point  midway  between  the  inner 
malleolus  and  the  convexity  of  the  heel. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  which  should  be 
recognized  in  denuding  the  vessel,  arc  the  peromal,  a  large  trunk, 
fionietimes  larger  than  the  posterior  tibial,  wliicli  pasvScs  down  the  fibu- 
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being  distributed  about  the  inner  ankle;* the  internal  calcanean  (Fig. 
136),  supplying  the  superficial  structures  about  the  inner  part  of  the 
heel;  and  the  terminal  branches  mentioned  above. 

The  Relations  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — Having  completed 
the  dissection  of  the  artery  and  its  branches,  the  relations  of  the  vessel 
should  be  noted.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  lying  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  vessel  above,  soon  gains  a  position  upon  the  outer  or  fibular  side, 
which  it  maintains.  The  artery  rests,  from  above  downward,  upon  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  two  veins  which  are  closely  associated  with  it.  It  is  covered  by 
the  deep  transverse  fascia  and,  in  the  upper  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  leg, 
by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  while  in  the  lower  third  it  is  covered 
simply  by  the  skin  and  fasciae,  except  at  its  termination,  where  it  is 
beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament. 

Ligation  of  this  vessel,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as  will  be  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  of  its  relations  to  the  calf  muscles,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  procedure. 
The  artery  may  be  reached  by  a  median  incision  through  the  skin  and  underlying 
fascial  layers  and  through  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus;  or  by  an  incision  behind  the 
inner  border  of  the  tibia  through  the  skin  and  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  after  which 
the  attachment  of  the  soleus  to  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia  is  to 
be  divided,  thus  exposing  the  deep  transverse  fascia,  which  must  in  turn  be  incised  in 
order  to  expose  the  vessel.  The  precaution  is  to  be  observed  not  to  mistake  the 
superficial  aponeurosis  of  the  soleus  for  the  deep  transverse  fascia,  an  error  which 
might  result  in  a  fruitless  search  between  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  for  the  vessel. 
Ligation  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  is  a  much  simpler 
procedure,  since  it  is  not  covered  here  by  thick  muscular  masses,  but  only  by  the  skin 
and  superficial  and  deep  fascia.  An  incision  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  may  be  made  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the  deep  fascia, 
which  may  in  turn  be  incised  to  expose  the  vessel.  It  will  be  found  here  between  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (n.  tibialis). — This  nerve,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  has  been  at  least  partially  dissected 
in  dissecting  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  Lying  upon  the  inner  side  of 
that  vessel  above  and  on  its  outer  or  fibular  side  throughout  the  remain- 
ing part  of  its  course  (Fig.  137),  it  passes  to  the  interval  between  the 
inner  malleolus  and  the  heel  and  divides  here  into  its  two  terminal 
branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar  nerves.  Its  branches  in  its 
course  down  the  leg  are  muscular  branches  to  the  flexor  longus  hallucis, 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  near  the  inner 
malleolus,  the  internal  calcanean  and  the  articular  to  the  ankle-joint. 

The  muscular  branches  enter  their  muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg.  The  branch  to  the  tibialis  jDosticus  gives  off  a  branch  which  accom- 
panies the  peroneal  artery,  distributing  branches  to  it  and  to  the  fibula. 

The  internal  calcanean  branch  perforates  the  internal  annular  la- 
ment and  sends  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  heel  and  back  part  of  the 
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The  Peroneal  Artery. — This  vessel,  mentioned  above  as  the  largest 
branch  of  the  posterior  tibial,  arises  from  the  latter  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  its  origin:  As  its  name  indicates,  it  passes  down  the  pero- 
neal or  fibular  side  of  the  leg,  being  embraced  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  by  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  muscle,  which  latter  has 
already  been  separated  to  expose  the  artery.  Its  branches  are  mus- 
cular branches,  a  nutrient  branch  to  the  fibula,  the  anterior  peroneal,  a 
communicating  branch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  anastomosing  with 
the  communicating  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial,  a  posterior  peroneal 
and  an  external  calcanean  branch  from  the  termination  of  the  artery 
passing  respectively  to  the  posterior  and  outer  aspects  of  the  heel.  As 
noted  above,  this  vessel  is  sometimes  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  itself. 

The  nutrient  artery  should  be  followed  to  its  entrance  into  the 
nutrient  foramen  of  the  fibula  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

The  anterior  peroneal  when  traced  is  seen  to  perforate  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  a  short  distance  above  the  ankle  to  reach  the  front 
of  the  leg,  in  which  region  it  has  been  dissected  (p.  245). 

The  posterior  peroneal  and  the  external  calcanean  (Pig.  136)  are 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  vessel;  they  should  be  worked  out  as  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

The  Space  Between  the  Inner  Malleolus  and  the  Heel. — 
This  region  merits  special  consideration  because  of  the  important 
structures  which  traverse  it.  These  may  be  exposed  by  continuing  the 
dissection  of  the  skin  and  superficial  and  deep  fascia  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  leg.  The  deep  fascia  thickens  here  to  constitute  a 
strong  and  broad  band,  the  internal  annular  ligament  (p.  264),  connect- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  malleolus  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  cal- 
cancum,  and  binds  down  the  tendons  and  nerves  and  vessels. 

Making  an  incision  immediately  behind  the  malleolus,  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  will  be  exposed  (Fig.  138). 

A  little  behind  this  will  be  found  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum.  Farther  back  is  the  posterior  tibial  artery  with  an  accom- 
panying vein  immediately  in  front  of  it  and  one  immediately  behind. 
Following  the  posterior  tibial  artery  it  will  be  seen  to  divide  into  its 
two  terminal  branches.  A  short  distance  behind  the  vessels  lies  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve.  This  should  be  cleaned  and  the  origin  of  the 
rather  large  cutaneous  internal  calcanean  branch  noted  (Fig.  138)  as 
well  as  the  division  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  into  its  two  terminal 
branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar  nerves.  An  articular  branch 
to  the  ankle-joint  will  also  be  encountered  here.  Some  little  distance 
behind  this  nerve  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  will  be  found. 
This  tendon  should  be  dissected  and  followed  a  short  distance  upward 
that  its  relations  to  the  groove  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  astragalus 
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may  be  noted,  as  also  its  relation  to  the  groove  on  the  posterior  stirface 
rOf  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  152),  Follow'ing  the  tendon 
I  forward  its  relation  to  the  sustentacultnn  tali  mil  be  noted  (Fig.  152). 

The  TIbk.— The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  which  frequently  but  not  invari- 
[  ably  includes  the  tubercle,  is  i^tc\\  Jraclured  except  in  association  with  a  fracture  of 

the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  as  the  rci^ult  of  ^eat  violence.  Sfparatimt  of  this  epiphysis 
I  IS  also  rare  on  account  of  certain  anatomical  features,  such  as  the  toughness  of  the 

periosteum,  the  de^seness  and  strength  of  the  enveloping  aponeuroses  of  the  vasti 
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Fig.  ij8.— Diuection  of  mcdiat  aspect  of  ankle. 

muscles  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  epiphysis  and  its  relation  to  the  diaphysis. 
jTlie  injury  may  occur  prior  to  the  twentieth  year.  Since  the  growth  in  length  is 
P  chiefly  from  the  upper  epiphysis,  the  lesion  may  cause  an  arrest  of  growth. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  when  from  indirect  \^olence,  occur  most 

.  frequently  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds,  where  the  bone  is  thinnest 

fand  weakest.     The  line  of  fracture  is  usually  oblique  from  above  downward  and  for- 

r  ward  and  slightly  inward.    Owing  to  the  subcutaneous  relations  of  the  crest  and  inner 

surface,  fracture  is  often  compcrund.    Other  parts  of  the  shaft  are  Uable  to  fracture 

fix>m  direct  violence,  the  line  of  fracture  usually  being  transverse.    Displacement  in 

tich  cases  is  relatively  slight^  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fibula  as  well 

>  to  the  transverse  line  of  fracture. 
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Plo.  139^ — Surface  nnatomy  of  sole. 

chief  points  of  support  of  the  foot.  Between  these  regions  the  sole  is 
slightly  concave,  this  concavity  being  considerably  accentuated  along 
the  inner  aspect  to  corre5fx>nd  with  the  antero-posterior  arch  consti- 
tuted by  the  bones  of  Uie  foot. 

DISSECTION. 

An  incision  having  been  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  sole 
and  one  along  its  inner  border,  the  two  connected  vnlh  each  other  by 
an  incision  around  the  circumference  of  the  heel,  the  reflection  of  the 
jB 
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skin  should  be  begun  at  the  latter  place.  In  dissecting  the  skin  its 
close  connection  with  the  underlying  superficial  fascia  will  be  noted 
as  well  as  its  toughness  and  thickness.  The  dissection  having  been 
carried  to  the  toe-clefts,  a  transverse  incision  may  be  made  and  the 
flap  detached.  A  longitudinal  incision  along  the  median  line  of  each 
toe  should  be  made,  the  toes  being  held  in  position  by  nails  or  tacks 
driven  one  through  the  extremity  of  each  toe,  and  the  sldn  reflected 
toward  either  side  of  the  toe. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia,  rather  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  fat,  is  now  exposed.  The  internal  caicanean,  a 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  the  origin  of  which  from 
the  posterior  tibial  has  been  noted,  may  be  traced  in  its  ramifications 
around  the  convexity  of  the  heel  and  across  the  back  part  of  the  sole 
accompanied  by  the  internal  calcanean  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  (Fig.  141).  A  few  cutaneous  filaments  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  sole  coming  from  the  external  saphenous  nerve  and  the  calcanean 
and  cutaneous  branches  of  the  external  plantar  artery  and  a  few  ner\'e 
filaments  along  the  inner  border  coming  from  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve,  as  well  as  cutaneous  branches  of  the  internal  plantar  artery, 
may  be  found.  The  plantar  digital  branches  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal plantar  nerves  as  also  the  digital  arteries  supplying  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  several  toes  may  be  found  upon  the  toes  at  this  stage  of 
dissection,  but  their  position  immediately  back  of  the  toe-clefts  is  be- 
tween the  subdivisions  of  the  deep  or  plantar  fascia  rather  than  within 
the  suijcrficial  fascia  (Fig.  141).  The  vSuperficial  fascia  may  now  be 
removed,  its  thickness  being  noted,  this  feature  being  related  to  its 
imix)rtance  as  a  cushion  for  the  foot.    This  exposes  the  deep  fascia. 

The  Deep  or  Plantar  Fascia  (aix)neurosis  plantaris). — ^This 
fascia  ujDon  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
central  opaque  thickened  portion  and  of  two  lateral  thin  and  semi- 
transparent  portions  (Fig.  140).  The  inner  lateral  portion  of  the  plan- 
tar fascia  covers  the  abductor  hallucis  muscle  chiefly  as  well  as  the  other 
muscles  on  the  inner  border  of  the  sole.  It  is  attached  behind  to  the 
internal  annular  ligament  and  is  continuous  laterally  with  the  dorsal 
fascia.  It  may  now  be  removed  in  order  to  ex])ose  these  muscles.  The 
outer  lateral  portion  of  the  fascia  covers  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
It  is  continuous  laterally  with  the  dorsal  fascia  and  is  attached  in  front 
to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsus.  It  may  also  now  be  removed.  In 
removing  these  lateral  parts  of  the  fascia  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
connected  with  the  borders  of  the  central  slij)  and  that  intermuscular 
septa  ])ass  from  the  two  lines  of  connection  to  the  dcxjixir  parts  of  the 
sole.  The  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia  apixjars  as  a  layer  which 
is  narrow  behind  where  it  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  ps  calcis  (its  inner  tubercle),  and  wide  in  front  where 
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nerve  and  artery  into  two  branches  for  the  supply  of  adjacent  sides 
of  the  corresponding  toes  should  be  noted  and  these  branches  worked 
out  (Fig.  141).  The  central  plantar  fascia  may  be  reflected  by  making 
a  transverse  incision  in  front  of  the  tubercles  of  the  os  calcis  (Fig.  142) 
and  detaching  the  fascia  carefully  from  the  underljang  structures  and 
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•erflcial  dissection  of  sole.  showinR  plantar  fascia  aii<l  the  relation  of  digital  arteries 
and  nerves  to  its  subdivisions. 


reflecting  it  forward.  The  dissector  must  avoid  taking  up  with  the 
back  part  of  the  ])lantar  fascia  the  underlying  muscle,  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  which  has  part  of  its  origin  from  the  deep  surface  of  the 
fascia  and  is.  therefore,  closely  connected  w4th  it.  This  will  demon- 
strate its  continuity  with  the  two  deep  septa  of  fascia  mentioned  above, 
these  septa  with  the  central  portion  of  the  fascia  enclosing  the  muscles 
in  the  central  part  of  the  sole. 


SUPHRFICUL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  SOLE 


V! 


The  dcnseness  of  the  central  slip  of  plantar  fascia  is  directly  related  to  its  func- 
tion in  liclping  to  maintain  the  antcro-poslcrior  arch  of  the  foot.  If  this  fascia  be^ 
comes  unduly  contracted,  as  sometimes  happens,  this  arch  is  accentuated,  constitut- 
ing the  condition  known  as  talipes  cavus  or  arcuatus;  if  the  plantar  fascia  be  unduly 
relaxed  the  i«rch  tends  to  give  way,  prr>ducing  talipes  planus  (flat  fr*rit  or  splay  foot). 
Incision  of  the  plantar  fascia  for  talipes  cavus  is  done  at  its  narrowest  part»  that  is, 
just  in  front  of  the  tubercles  of  the  os  calcis, 
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Fm.  149. — Super6cial  dtsiection  of  ri^ht  sole,  the  superfidat  muscles  undisturbed. 


Upon  the  removal  of  the  plantar  fascia  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles 
is  ex]X)sed,  consisting  of  the  abductor  hallucis  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
sole,  the  abductor  fninimi  digit!  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  flexor  brevis 
dtgitorum  in  the  central  portion  of  the  sole  (Fig  142).  Before  dis- 
turbing these  muscles  such  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  as  appear  in  the 
inter\^als  between  the  muscles  should  be  searched  for  and  dissected. 
Back  of  the  middle  of  the  foot  near  its  inner  border  the  internal  plantar 
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artery  will  be  encountered  emerging  superficially  between  the  abductor 
hallucis  and  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  and  passing  forward  toward  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  toe.  This  artery  and  its  branches  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  their  course  forward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe.  The 
internal  plantar  nerve  accompanying  this  vessel  should  also  be  dis- 
sected in  so  far  as  it  appears  at  this  stage  and  as  much  of  the  digital 
nerves  and  digital  vessels  as  can  be  found  without  disturbance  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  should  be  dissected  and  traced  forward  to  their 
distribution  upon  the  toes.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum  (Fig.  142),  a  little  back  of  the  middle  of  the  sole,  the  external 
plantar  nerve  and  artery  make  their  appearance,  from  which  point  super- 
ficial branches  of  each  pass  forward  toward  the  cleft  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes  and  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe.  Farther  back  other 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  external  plantar  nerve  emerge  from  beneath 
the  outer  border  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  Abductor  Hallucis  (Fig.  142). — Origin,  the  inner  tubercle 
of  the  OS  calcis,  the  internal  annular  ligament  and  the  plantar  fascia; 
insertion,  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe;  nerve-supply,  the  internal  plantar  nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
and  first  sacral) ;  action,  abduction  and  flexion  of  the  great  toe. 

This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  by  one 
of  the  septa  of  the  plantar  fascia.  Displacing  from  the  surface  of  the 
muscle  the  ncrv^es  and  vessels  already  isolated,  the  muscle  should  be 
cleared  of  connective  tissue,  when  it  will  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  num- 
erous muscular  bundles  separated  by  fibrous  septa,  the  bimdles  con- 
verging to  a  tendon  which  passes  forward  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis,  with  which  it  is  frequently  closely 
connected  and  from  which  it  should  be  separated  by  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum  (Fig.  142). — Origin,  the  front  of 
the  inner  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  central 
plantar  fascia;  insertion,  by  four  tendons  into  the  sides  of  the  middle 
phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes  after  having  divided  to  permit  of  the 
passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexor;  nerve-supply,  the  internal 
plantar  nerve  (fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral) ;  action,  flexion 
of  the  middle  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

This  muscle  should  be  sei)arated  from  the  abductor  hallucis  upon 
its  inner  side,  and  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  u\K>n  its  outer  side,  and 
should  be  carefully  denuded  of  connective  tissue,  each  tendon  being 
followed  to  its  termination.  Each  tendon  at  the  proximal  portion  of 
the  proximal  phalanx  sj)lits  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  correspond- 
ing tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  when  the  two  portions  reunite  to  form  a 
bed  for  the  reception  of  the  long  tendon,  after  which  the  single  slip  again 
divides  into  two  i^arts  which  are  inserted  into  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
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Fig.  14^. — Dtnection  of  right  «ole.  thowing  structures  exposed  by  removal  of  superficUi  muscles. 

the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe;  nerve-supply,  the 
external  plantar  nerve  (first  and  second  sacral) ;  action,  abduction  and 
flexion  of  the  little  toe. 

Ha\nng  denuded  this  muscle  and  traced  its  tendons  to  its  point  of 
iiisertion  the  chssector  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  layer  of  muscles.    The  flexor  brevis  digitonun  should  be  di\^ided 
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near  its  origin  and  reflected  forward,  raising  it  gently  and  looking  for 
its  nerve  of  supply  which  is  from  the  external  plantar  and  which  enters 
its  deep  surface.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti  should  also  be  cut  close 
to  its  origin  and  reflected  forward,  the  dissector  avoiding  injtiry  to  the 
external  plantar  nerve  in  doing  so.  The  abductor  hallucis  should  be  re- 
flected by  detaching  it  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  the  internal 
annular  ligament  and  its  points  of  fascial  origin,  avoiding  injtiry  to 
the  underlying  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  This  exposes  the  second 
layer  of  muscles  as  well  as  the  external  plantar  artery  in  part  and  the 
external  plantar  nerve.  The  respective  terminations  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  and  nerve  and  their  division  into  the  terminal  branches 
are  likewise  exposed.  Beginning  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  this  vessel  should  be  cleaned  with  due  care  to  avoid  injury 
to  associated  nerves,  and  the  internal  plantar  branch  should  be  followed 
forward  so  as  to  complete  the  cleaning  of  this  vessel. 

-  The  Internal  Plantar  Artery. — The  internal  plantar  (a.  plantaris 
mcdialis) ,  the  smaller  of  the  two  plantar  vessels,  passes  forward  from 
the  space  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel  where  it  arises  as 
a  terminal  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  where  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  inner  digital 
branches  of  the  princeps  hallucis.  This  vessel  gives  off  numerous  mus- 
cular,  articular,  and  cutaneous  branches  in  its  passage  forward  and  lies 
at  first  along  the  inner  side  of  the  flexor  accessorius  muscle  and  the 
tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  being  related  by  its  deep  sur- 
face to  the  short  flexor  of  the  toe  and  being  covered  in  part  by  the 
abductor  hallucis  and  then  passes  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the 
short  flexor  of  the  toes  to  become  superficial.  Across  the  plantar  stuface 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  it  communicates  with  the  princeps 
hallucis  from  the  plantar  arch. 

The  surface  line  of  the  internal  plantar  artery  is  one  drawn  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  convexity 
of  the  heel  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great  toe. 

The  External  Plantar  Artery. — The  external  plantar  artery  (a. 
plantaris  lateralis)  (Fig.  143),  arising  as  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  posterior  tibial,  arches  outward  across  the  sole  toward 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  then  curves  inward  to  the 
back  i)art  of  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 
Its  course  is  indicated,  first,  by  a  surface  line  from  the  middle  of  the 
space  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel  to  the  tuberosity  at 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal;  and  second,  as  the  plantar  arch,  from 
the  latter  i)oint  to  the  back  part  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space.  Its 
branches  (see  also  p.  255)  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  are  the  internal 
calcanean  branches  near  its  beginning  going  to  the  inner  part  of  the  heel 
and  various  muscular  and  cutaneous  branches  (p.  274).     Its  relations 
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in  this  part  of  its  course  are.  by  its  deep  surface  with  the  flexor  acccs- 
sorius  and  farther  along  with  the  flexor  bre\is  minimi  digiti,  coming 
to  lie  in  the  interval  between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  the  abduc- 
tor minimi  digiti  after  it  emerges  from  under  cover  of  the  flexor  bre\ns 
digilorum  (Fig.  142).  In  the  second  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it  con- 
stitutes the  plantar  arch  (arcus  plantaris),  it  is  situated  much  more 
deeply  and  will  be  traced  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

What  may  be  called  the  secojid  layer  of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  includes 
the  accesson'  flexor  and  the  four  lumhrical  muscles,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes. 

The  Flexor  Accessorrs  (Fig.  143), — Origin,  the  outer  head,  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  in  front  of  the  outer  tubercle;  the 
inner  head,  the  larger,  from  the  concave  inner  surface  of  the  os  calcis; 
insertion,  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  (Fig.  143);  nerve^supply,  the 
cxtcroal  plantar  nerve  (first  and  second  sacral);  action,  to  assist  in 
flexion  of  the  four  lesser  toes  and  to  correct  the  obliquity  of  the  puU 
of  the  long  flexor. 

Having  denuded  this  muscle  it  may  be  carefully  elevated  in  order 
to  demonstrate  it  completely. 

The  Lumbricales  (Fig.  143). — Origin,  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
tendons  of  the  long  flexor  between  which  they  are  placed,  except  the 
first  or  inner  Inmbrical  which  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon 
for  the  second  toe;  insertions,  the  aponeuroses  of  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum  for  the  corresponding  toes  upon  the  inner 
side  in  each  case;  nerve-supply,  the  first  and  sometimes  the  second, 
from  the  internal  plantar  ncr\^e,  the  third  and  fourth,  counting  from 
the  inner  side,  and  sometimes  the  second,  from  the  external  plantar 
nerv'e;  action,  to  assist  in  flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanges  and  exten- 
sion  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  may  now  be  more  fully 
lined  as  to  its  course  through  the  sole.  Being  situated  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  in  the  interval  between  the 
inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  after  reaching  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  crosses 
superficially  the  latter  tendon  and  passes  obliquely  across  the  sole  to 
the  middle  of  the  latter  when  it  divides  into  four  tendons  for  the  four 
lesser  toes.  These  tendons,  as  indicated  above,  perforate  the  tendons 
of  the  short  flexor  (p.  278)  and  pass  beyond  them  to  be  inserted  into 
the  bases  of  the  third  phalanges  of  the  toes  (Fig.  143).  This  muscle 
is>  therefore,  called  the  flexor  perjorans  and  is  analogous  to  the  flexor 
profundus  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  may  be 
divided  at  the  pioint  where  it  enters  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  flexor 
accessorius  may  be  di\ided  near  its  inscTtion  into  the  long  flexor  tendon 
and  this  latter  tendon  with  the  lumbricales  may  be  reflected  forward. 
This  exposes  what  may  be  called  the  third  layer  of  muscles  of  the  sok 
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of  the  foot,  which  group  includes  the  short  flexor  of  the  big  toe,  its  adduc- 
tor or  oblique  adductor,  and  its  transverse  adductor,  as  well  as  the  short 
flexor  of  the  little  toe. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Hallucis  (Fig.  144). — Origin,  by  a  pointed 
process  from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  external 


Os  calds,  inncT  tubercle' 

Flexor  brevis  cJii£iloruni' 

Internal  crtkancan  br. 
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Flexor  lonRiis  digitorum  tendon' 
Flexor  accessorius,  mncr  hcnd 

Tibialis  iwstkus  Icndcjn 


Internal  plaitl«r  artery 
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Os  ^dSf  outer  tubercle 

Abductor  minimi  diffiti 

Fte^for  accessorius.  outer  head 
Pmoticuft  longus  tendon 
Long  ptmntar  ligament 
Abductor  ossis  metatarsi  quinti 
(part  of  abductor  mini,  diifiti) 
Kxi.  pLtntar  artery 
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Tltwor  brevis  minimi  digiti 


Digital  bn.  cxt.  plantar  artery 

m^  Abductor  minimi  diKiti 

ArJductor  hallucis.  transverse 
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Fio.  144. — Deep  dissection  of  sole  of  right  foot. 


cuneiform  bones;  insertion,  by  two  heads. into  the  inner  and  outer  sides 
of  the  first  ])halanx  of  the  great  toe;  nerve-supply,  for  the  inner  portion, 
the  internal  i)lantar  ncn-c,  and  for  the  outer  heady  the  external  plantar; 
action,  flexion  of  the  h\^  toe. 

The  outer  portion  of  this  muscle,  that  arising  from  the  cuboid  bone 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
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is  regarded,  upon  the  basis  of  its  development  and  nerve-supply,  as  a 
plantar  interosseous  muscle. 

In  dissecting  this  muscle  the  student  will  observe  that  the  tendon 
of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe  is  placed  between  the  two  heads  of 
insertion  and  that  the  inner  head  as  it  passes  over  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  has  within  it  a  sesamoid  bone  (Fig.  145)  and 
is  inserted  in  association  with  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  hallucis; 
and  that  the  outer  head,  likewise  containing  a  sesamoid  bone,  is  in- 
serted in  connection  with  the  tendons  of  the  oblique  and  transverse 
adductors. 

The  Adductor  Obliquus  Hallucis  (adductor  hallucis,  caput 
obliquum). — Origin,  the  bases  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones  and  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus  tendon;  insertion, 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  in  company 
with  the  preceding  muscle  and  the  following  one;  nerve-supply,  the 
external  plantar  nerve  (fifth  liunbar  and  first  and  second  sacral) ;  action, 
adduction  and  flexion  of  the  great  toe  (Fig.  144). 

In  cleaning  this  muscle  the  dissector  will  avoid  injury  to  the  arteries 
along  its  outer  border  as  well  as  to  the  other  vessels  he  may  encounter. 

The  Transversus  Pedis  or  Adductor  Transversus  Hallucis 
(adductor  hallucis,  caput  transversum). — Origin,  the  inferior  aspects 
of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  toes 
(Fig.  144);  insertion,  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe;  nerve-supply,  the  external  plantar  nerve  (fifth  limibar 
and  first  and  second  sacral) ;  action,  adduction  of  the  great  toe.  This 
muscle  is  not  infrequently  so  small  as  to  be  almost  rudimentary. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  144). — Origin,  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus 
tendon;  insertion,  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  and 
the  distal  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsus;  nerve-supply,  the  external  plantar 
nerve  (second  sacral) ;  action,  flexion  of  the  little  toe. 

These  muscles  having  been  denuded  and  studied  may  be  reflected 
by  incision  of  each  near  its  origin.  This  will  expose  the  so-called  fourth 
layer  of  muscles,  the  dorsal  and  plantar  interossci,  and  the  second  part 
of  the  external  plantar  artery. 

The  plantar  arch  (arcus  plantaris),  the  deep  part  of  the  external 
plantar  artery  (Fig.  145),  describing  a  course  from  a  point  near  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  to  the  back  part  of  the  first  metatarsal 
space, — ^its  surface  line  being  one  connecting  these  points, — should  now 
be  dissected.  Following  it  to  its  termination,  the  dissector  will  note 
that  it  unites  with  the  commimicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
which  branch  reaches  the  sole  through  the  back  part  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones.  This  anastomosis  consti- 
tutes the  plantar  arch. 


Fm.  f  4|.^Deep  <lta8ec!ion  of  sole  of  right  foot,  showing  interoawi  afwf  pUntar  iirch. 

The  digital  or  plantar  interosseous  branches  include  the  four  digital 
artericii  arising  from  that  part  of  the  arch  which  is  constituted  by  the 
external  plantar  artery  and  the  two  digital  branches  arising  from  that 
part  of  it  which  is  formed  by  the  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsal  is 
pedis.  These  six  digital  arteries  arc  dcslinctl  for  the  supf^ly  of  the  four 
toe-clefts,  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
toe*  The  two  digital  branches  from  the  communicating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis  sometimes  arise  by  a  single  trunk  which  is  designated 
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the  princeps  hallucis.  From  the  digital  arteries  near  their  origins  are 
derived  the  three  posterior  perforating  branches  (see  above)  which  pass 
through  the  three  outer  intermetatarsal  spaces  to  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  foot,  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  interosseous  branches  of  the 
metatarsal  artery.  The  four  anterior  perforating  branches  of  the  digitals 
(the  outermost  and  the  innermost  digitals  excepted)  arise  near  the  toe- 
clefts  and  pass  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  through  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  metatarsal  spaces.  The  digital  (plantar  interosseous)  arteries, 
except  the  outermost  and  the  innermost,  each  divide  at  the  correspond- 
ing toe-cleft  into  two  plantar  digitals  or  collateral  digitals  for  the  adja- 
cent sides  of  the  toes  (Fig.  144).  These  digital  vessels  should  be  traced 
to  their  terminations  as  they  ramify  along  the  sides  of  the  respective 
toes  to  which  they  are  distributed  in  company  with  the  digital  nerves. 
The  relations  of  the  plantar  arch,  as  will  have  been  seen,  are  by  its 
deep  aspect  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the  second,  third  and  foiuth 
metatarsi  and  the*  interosseous  muscles  and  by  its  superficial  surface 
with  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  and  their  associated 
lumbricales,  and  the  oblique  adductor  of  the  great  toe,  being  more  re- 
motely covered  by  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  central  slip  of  the 
plantar  fascia,  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  skin. 

Because  of  its  deep  situation  the  plantar  arch  if  wounded  may  be  best  reached 
for  ligation  from  the  dor  al  aspect  of  the  foot,  to  accomplish  which  resection  of  one 
or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones  is  necessary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  blood-supply 
of  the  foot,  as  that  of  the  lower  extremity  generally,  is  considerably  less  free  than  the 
blood-supply  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  upper  extremity.  For  this  reason 
gangrene  is  more  apt  to  follow  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  as  by  wound  or  em- 
bolus, in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity  than  in  the  case  of  the  upper. 

The  Internal  Plantar  Nerve  (n.  plantaris  medialis). — The  internal 
plantar  nerve  is  the  larger  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  arising  from  the  latter  trunk  beneath  the  abductor  hallucis 
muscle  in  the  interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel  (Fig. 
138).  Passing  forward  the  nerve  goes  between  the  abductor  hallucis 
and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  in  company  with  the  internal  plantar 
artery  (Fig.  143)  and  deviating  outward  passes  between  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum  and  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis,  where  it  divides  into  its 
two  terminal  branches.  The  branches  arising  prior  to  its  division  are 
cutaneous  branches  to  the  inner  border  of  the  sole,  articular  branches 
to  the  neighboring  joints  and  muscular  branches  to  the  abductor  hallu- 
cis and  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  Inner  (medial)  terminal  branch  passes  forward  between  the 
abductor  hallucis  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  piercing 
the  latter  at  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  to  the  inner  side  of  which  digit 
it  is  distributed — after  contributing  a  twig  to  the  inner  head  of  the 
short  flexor  of  the  big  toe — as  one  of  the  digital  nerves. 
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The  outer  (lateral)  terminal  branch  passing  forward  and  outward 
soon  divides  into  the  three  digital  nerves  (nn.  plantares  communes) 
each  of  which  divides  near  the  toe-clefts  into  two  collateral  digital  nerves 
(nn.  digi tales  plantares  proprii)  for  the  cutaneous  supply  of  the  adjacent 
sides  respectively  of  the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  toes.  From  the  terminal  parts  of  the  collateral  digital 
branches  small  twigs  pass  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  ends  of  the  toes. 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  three  digital  nerves  gives  a  muscular 
branch  to  the  first  Ixmibrical  muscle,  the  second  one  sometimes  supplies 
the  second  lumbrical,  while  the  third  communicates  with  the  external 
plantar.  The  digital  branches  as  well  as  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
plantar  having  been  followed  in  the  dissection  of  the  sole  up  to  this 
stage,  it  only  remains  to  clear  away  any  remaining  coimective  tissue 
which  may  obscure  any  of  the  branches  and  to  identify  and  trace  the 
muscular  and  cutaneous  branches.  The  muscular  branches,  as  noted 
above,  arc  distributed  to  the  abductor  hallucis  (its  deep  surface),  to  the 
inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis,  to  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
and  to  the  innermost  lumbrical  muscle  and  sometimes  to  the  second 
lumbrical.  The  cutaneous  branches,  other  than  the  digital  nerves 
mentioned  above,  were  encountered  in  the  dissection  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  as  filaments  distributed  to  the  skin  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  sole  and  to  the  region  just  in  front  of  the  heel.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  distribution  of  the  internal  plantar  nerve  in  the  foot  cor- 
resj^onds  with  that  of  the  median  nerve  in  the  hand;  that  is,  it  supplies 
digital  (cutaneous)  branches  to  the  greater  number  of  toes — ^three  and 
a  half — and  muscular  branches  to  the  less  number  of  muscles  as  comr 
pared  with  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

The  External  Plantar  Nerve  (n.  plantaris  lateralis). — The  external 
plantar  nerve  (Fig.  143),  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  arises  from  the  latter  in  the  space  between 
the  inner  malleolus  and  thcx  heel,  from  which  point  it  passes  obliquely 
forward  and  outward  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  relation  with  the 
deep  surface  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  the  superficial  surface 
of  the  flexor  accessorius,  in  company  with  the  external  plantar  artery, 
and  ajijx^ars  in  the  interval  between  the  flexor  brevis  digitonmi  and 
the  abductor  minimi  digiti  (Fig.  142),  where  it  divides  into  its  two 
terminal  branches,  the  superficial  and  the  deep.  Beginning  at  the 
origin  of  the  ncrv^e  to  follow  its  course,  any  remaining  coimective  tissue 
should  be  removed  and  the  branches  sought  for  in  their  order:  first, 
the  cutaneous  branches,  which  become  superficial  near  the  outer  border 
of  the  sole,  distributing  branches  to  the  skin  of  this  region,  and  then 
successively  the  muscular  branches  to  the  flexor  accessorius,  and  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti.  The  superficial  or  cutaneous  terminal  branch 
(ramus  superficialis)  divides  into  two  digital  or  common  digital  nerves^ 
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the  auier  of  which  after  suppl>'ing  muscular  branches  to  the  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  and  to  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  space,  con- 
tinues as  a  cutaneous  digital  nerve  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe; 
the  inner  digital  branch  di\'ides  into  ftt'O  collateral  digitals  for  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  little  and  fourth  toes.  Like  the  distal  terminations  of  the 
internal  plantar  nerve,  these  nerves  send  filaments  to  the  distal  ix)rtion 
of  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  their  toes.  The  deep  or  muscular  branch 
(ramus  profundus)  (Fig.  143)  accompanies  the  deep  part  of  the  external 
plantar  artery  between  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  adductor  ohliquus 
hallucis,  which  are  superficial  to  it,  and  the  interossei,  which  are  deei)er, 
and  distributes  muscular  bra^tches  to  the  dorsal  and  plantar  interossei, 
except  those  of  the  fourth  space,  the  three  outer  lumbricalcs,  the  adduc- 
tor transversus  hallucis,  the  adductor  ohliquus  hallucis  and  the  outer 
head  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  (first  plantar  interosseous — see  [).  282). 

The  distribution  of  the  external  plantar,  therefore,  corresi)onding 
with  that  of  the  ulnar  in  the  hand,  is  to  one  and  a  half  toes  and  all  of 
the  muscles  of  the  sole  except  those  mentioned  above  as  Ixiing  supplied 
by  the  internal  plantar. 

The  dissector  will  now  have  reached  the  fourth  layer  of  muscles, 
namely,  the  plantar  and  dorsal  interossei. 

Interossei  Plant  ares. — The  plantar  interossei  (Fig.  145)  arc  three 
in  number — or  four,  including  as  the  first  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor 
bre\-is  hallucis  (p.  282) — and  are  found  in,  or  rather  beneath,  the  spaces 
between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  second  and  third,  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  (the  first  fKcupying  the 
first  intermetatarsal  space).  Origin^  the  three  outer  muscles  from 
the  bases  and  inner  sides  of  the  shafts  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones;  insertion*  by  narrow  tendons  into  the  inner  sides  of 
the  same  toes  from  whose  metatarsi  they  resix^ctively  arise,  blending 
^ith  the  aponeuroses  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  those  Ux^.  For  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  the  first  plantar  interosseous  see  p.  282.  Nerve- 
sopply,  the  external  plantar  ner\'e  (first  and  seamd  sacral  j;  action, 
adduction  of  the  toes  into  which  they  are  inserted  (the  first,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth)  toward  the  mid-line  of  the  second  toe.  corresix>nding 
with  the  pahnar  interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand — ^with  the  rrvydificix- 
tion  that  those  of  the  hand  adduct  the  fingers  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted toward  the  mid-line  of  the  third  digit — and  extension  of  the  secjond 
and  third  phalanges  and  flexion  of  the  first  phalanx.  * 

Ikterossei  Dorsales  fFig.  1451. — These  muscles  are  four  in  num- 
ber and  are  situated  in  the  spaces  between  the  five  ineialarsal  Wies. 
Ori^ai,  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsi  with  which  ihe>'  are  in  rela- 
tion; insertion,  the  bases  of  the  first  ;>halanges  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  toes  and  the  aponeuroses  of  the  extensor  tendons,  ihr  undon 
of  the  first  interosseous  muscle  ^^assing  to  the  inner  side  o\  the  sctfjond 


"wfdU:  ihfAf:  fA  tfe  nhiri  ar>i  Ifjfsrh,  irES-ies  \as&  to  the  oater  sides  of  the 
thif 4  -axA  ifffsrK  Vj^t ;  mrit  twffi}^  tbe  cxtcrzial  plantar  nerve  (first  and 
^i^/KA  lUkfTkij ;  acfkm^  Vj  ab^icsct  the  Xnes  ^except  the  great  and  the  little 
Ujfz)  fr^xn  thft  TrAd-titMt  fJL  the  seocod  toe:  to  aid  in  flexion  of  the  proxi- 
mal \kiSaLi:kTaf^  ^^A  tn  cxtiensirxi  oc  the  second  and  third  phalanges  by 
virttv;  fA  tb»r  ks^rrtirjci  into  the  afxxietiroGes  of  the  extensor  tendons. 

Ha'/inj^  crjm^krt^  tbt  disscctkio  to  this  stage,  the  dissector  should 
dear  the  mrf^jt  fA  the  dieath  cff  the  teadoa  cff  the  perooeus  kMCus  (Fig. 
145;  ^  the  latter  passes  obBqueiy  across  the  sole  from  the  tuberosity  on 
the  baie  ^'X  the  fifth  nuetataral  bone  inward  and  forward  to  the  internal 
cuneiform  and  the  bajse  of  the  first  metatarsal.  The  sheath  may  then  be 
opened  and  the  tendon  inspected  and  note  made  of  the  articular  surface 
on  the  cuter  aspect  of  the  cuboid  bone  round  whidi  the  tendon  turns. 

The  long  ftuiar  or  nlfannxiiboid  Uguneot  (Fig.  145)  should  be 
cleaned  and  its  attadmient  posteriorly  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  anterioriy  to  the  forepart  of  the  cuboid  bone  on  its  under 
surface,  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  anterior  fibres  of 
this  ligament,  bridging  over  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cuboid,  constitute  the  sheath  for  the  peroneus  longus  tendon. 

Paralyfb  of  the  iBtcmal  popliteal  oerve  from  traumatism  is  much  rarer  than  that 
of  the  external  popliteal  because  of  its  less  exposed  situation.  It  may  be  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  ttmiors  in  the  popliteal  space  or  by  aneurism.  The  condition  is  man- 
ifested by  loss  of  the  power  of  extension  and  impairment  of  the  power  of  adduction 
and  inversion  of  the  foot  and  of  flexion,  adduction  and  abduction  of  the  toes,  the  foot 
being  drawn  into  the  position  of  talipes  calcaneus  and  the  toes  being  over-extended 
(claw  Uxji  or  pied  en  griffe)  in  cases  oif  long  standing,  from  the  unopposed  action  of 
the  anterior  group  of  leg  muscles.  The  longittidinal  arch  of  the  foot  suffers  from  loss 
of  the  supporting  effect  of  the  long  flexor  tendons.  Impairment  of  sensation  occurs 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  (communicans  poplitei),  the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
(external  saphenous)  and  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  (internal  and  external  plan- 
tar nerves). 

Paralysis  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  may  be  due  to  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  or  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur  or  to  pelvic  tumors.  Its  manifestations  are  those  noted 
above  for  paralysis  of  its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  popliteal  and  the  external 
popliteal  (p.  256),  plus  inability  to  perfectly  flex  the  knee  from  loss  of  power  in  the 
biceps,  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus;  a  certain  amount  of  flexion  will  still 
be  possible  from  the  action  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and  tensor  fasciae  femoris. 

Neuralgia  throughout  the  sensory  distribution  of  these  nerves  may  be  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  those  cited  for  the  paralyses,  pressure  not  sufficient  to  abolish  the 
function  of  the  nerve  producing  irritation  which  is  reflected  to  its  peripheral  distri- 
bution or  to  the  distribution  of  communicating  nerves. 

The  dissection  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  foot  having  been  completed, 
the  dissector  should  see  that  both  the  foot  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
are  properly  wrapped  that  the  ligaments  may  be  protected  against  dry- 
ing out,  and  should  then  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  joints  of  the 
lower  limb,  beginning  with  the  knee-joint. 
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Tr^  mtrti  Jfflj  i^J^^'^ie^  ^  branch  from  the  obtorator,  two  or 
three  rirarxr.es  >c  "he  pocirzeal  ;cp.  220  and  179),  the  tibial  recurrent 
hrstnch  ot  the  e3r::i5:rrjal  pcc^iheal,  t«ro  branches  of  the  anterior  crural — 
orie  corr.TT^^  frorr.  the  r:tacc:Iar  branch  dd  the  vastus  intemus  and  one 
from  the  rjer*e  yj  zcjt  vastus  extemns  ipig.  loS). 

The  blood-s^pph  ^  fr^jc:  the  five  articaiar  brandies  of  the  popliteal, 
the  ar.terror  rarrurrtr.:  tihtal.  the  external  drcumflex  of  the  deep  femoral 
and  th-e  deep  branch  of  tr^  ar^astomotica  magna. 

The  parts  of  the  capsule  cot  hidden  by  the  anterior  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  Ir^ving  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  investing  apo- 
neuroses of  the  \-a5ti  p.  221),  the  dissector  may  give  his  attention  to 
the  individual  bands  on  the  front  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  joint. 

The  anterior  Usuneiit,  the  figameatnin  pateBs  (Fig.  146),  stands 
out  prominently  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  passing  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  patella  to  the  lower  half  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia.  The  anterior  h'gament,  as  pre\"iously  demonstrated,  is  the  central 
portion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  the  lateral  aponeuroses  of 
which  have  already  been  severed  from  their  connection  with  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  f>atella  and  of  the  patellar  ligament  (p.  221).  The  fat 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  capsule  may  be  cau- 
tiously removed ;  in  this  situation  one  sometimes  finds  a  small  bursa. 
The  faifrapatellar  bursa  is  found  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  (lig.  collaterale  tibiale)  (Fig.  146)  is 
seen  as  a  rather  broad  band  attached  above  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  femur  and  below  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft 
of  the  tibia.  This  should  be  carefully  isolated.  The  relation  of  the 
inferior  internal  articular  artery  (Fig.  146)  has  been  noted.  Its  relation 
to  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and  semitendinosus  has  been 
seen  (p.  221). 

The  long  external  lateral  ligament  (lig.  collaterale  fibulare),  attached^ 
above  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  femur  and  below  to  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  is  seen  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  joint  (Fig.  147).  At 
its  lower  end  this  ligament  is  embraced  by  the  divisions  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  a  bursa  being  interposed  (Fig.  147).  The  inferior  external 
articular  artery  and  nerve  and  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle  pass 
under  it. 

The  short  externa!  lateral  ligament,  situated  much  farther  back 
(Fig.  149),  is  attached  above  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  femur  and  below  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  now  exposed  on  the  anterior  and  lateral 
aspects  of  the  joint.  The  line  of  attachment  of  the  capsule  to  the  femur, 
to  the  tibia  and  to  the  patella  should  be  noted  (Fig.  148).  The  limb 
may  now  be  turned  to  give  access  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  joint. 


Antericr  Ufrainent 


Tubercle  of  tibia 


Ant.  tibial  recuirent  art. 


Fio.  1 47. — The  riffht  knee-joiol,  ezteniat  aspect* 

having  been  cleaned  in  the  dissection  of  the  popliteal  space  and  the 
articular  vessels  and  ner\'es  found,  the  azygos  articular  artery  from  the 
popliteal  and  the  azygos  articular  branch  of  the  internal  (jopliteal  nerve 
should  be  noted  as  perforating  the  ligament  near  its  centre.  The  rein- 
forcement of  this  ligament  by  the  strong  expansion  derived  from  the 
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tendon  of  the  serrin-jerr.br&r>Df?u5,  its  fibres  passing  upward  and  outward, 
is  one  of  its  cor^^icjcns  f^atun^s. 

The  Interior  of  the  Joint.— A  srziin  turning  the  limb,  the  attachment 
of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  patella  should 
\je  cut  and  the  pSL'x'la.  turned  downward,  incising  the  capsule  along  the 
line  of  its  attachir.ent  to  the  rr-ar^n  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone. 
Continuing  the  dii:^Iacetr.ent  of  the  patella  and  its  tendon,  the  infra- 
patellar bursa  vri2  be  fully  exposed  and  may  be  opened  and  examined 

The  lisamentoni  mucosum  ^plica  s>-no\-ialis  patellae)  comes  into 
view  as  the  otenini;  in  the  front  of  the  capsule  is  enlarged — ^which 
should  now  be  done  and  the  leg  should  be  fully  flexed — and  appears 
as  a  triangular  band  of  synoWal  membrane,  springing  from  that  mem- 
brane where  it  lines  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  capsule,  and 
passing  upward  to  be  attached  to  the  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur. 

The  ligamenta  alaria  (plicse  alares)  are  likewise  folds  of  syno\ial 
membrane;  they  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum  up- 
ward and  laterally  between  the  femtu*  and  the  patella.  The  ligamen- 
tum mucosum  is  associated  with  the  large  triangular  pad  of  fat  found 
within  the  capsule  but  outside  the  s\Tio\"ial  membrane. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  (meniscus  medialis  et  meniscus  lateralis) 
are  apparent  in  this  jiosition  of  the  joint  as  glistening  white  bands,  each 
meniscus  Ix-ing  cur\-cd  to  conform  to  the  periphery  of  that  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  with  which  it  is  connected  and  therefore  partaking 
of  the  individual  p^^culiariiies  of  the  latter  as  to  outline  and  relative 
size  (Fig.  14S).  The  cartilages  are  anchored,  but  not  firmly,  to  the 
margins  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  by  short  vertical  fibres 
derived  from  the  capsule,  constituting  the  coronary  ligaments.  The 
cartilages  are  connected  with  each  other  in  front  by  the  transverse 
ligamentt  a  band  passing  Ix^twcen  the  convexities  of  their  anterior  siu"- 
faccs.  Each  meniscus,  being  thicker  at  the  periphery  and  fading  to  a 
thin  ed^c  at  the  oi>iJositc  margin,  serves  to  augment  the  concavity  of 
the  articular  surface  to  which  it  is  related.  In  addition  to  the  attach- 
ments of  the  cartilages  to  the  tibia  by  the  coronary  ligaments,  the 
anterior  and  [)ostcrior  extremities  of  each  are  attached  to  the  depres- 
sions in  front  of  and  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia  respectively.  The 
ligament  of  Wrisberg  is  a  strong  l)and  which  passes  from  a  point  near 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  external  cartilage  obliquely  upward  and 
outward  to  the*  inner  condyle  in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  posterior 
cmcial  li^'anient  to  the  latter.  Movement  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh 
will  demonstrate  the  degree  of  mobility  of  the  cartilages. 

The  anterior  or  external  crucial  ligament  (lig.  cruciatum  anterius) 
(Fij;.  14S)  is  ({uite  eonspieuous  as  a  strong  thick  band  attached  by  its 
lower  extremity  to  the  depression  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia  and 


Int,  condyle.  «xtic.  surf  sice 

Post .  crucia]  Ugafn«nt 
Ant.  crucial  lii^roent 

int.  semiluimr  CAitilaee 
Transverse  ligament 

iptuie,  attAchment 


Int,  Utemt  ligatnent 


Ant.  ligunenl 


Pig.  t4S. — The  ri^ht  knee-joint  opened  in  front*  the  anterior  ligament  cut  and  tumetl  downwarti. 

aon  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia  (Pig.  149)  and  to  its  popliteal  notch, 
and  passing  upward  and  fon^^ard  is  inserted  into  the  inner  condyle  on 
the  front  part  of  its  outer  surface. 

Once  more  turning  the  limb»  the  posterior  ligament  should  be  re- 
moved with  sufficient  care  to  preserv^e  the  azygos  articular  artery  and 
nervne  and  to  note  the  loose  tissue  which  is  between  the  posterior  iiga- 
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The  synovial  membrane,  the  most  extensive  membrane  of  the  kind 
in  the  body,  lines  the  capsule  and  is  reflected  around  iJie  crucial  li^a* 
ments,  not  investing,  however,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fx>sterior 
crucial  ligament.  As  noted  above,  it  covers  the  deep  surface  of  the  lar^e 
pyramidal  mass  of  fat  which  is  between  it  and  tlie  deep  surface  of  the 
ligamentmn  patellae  and  here  gives  origin  to  the  synovial  folds  referred 
to  above  as  the  ligamentum  mucosum  and  ligamenta  alaria.  It  extends 
upward  upon  the  thigh  a  variable  distance  beneath  the  quadriceps 
extensor,  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  probably  being  correlated  with 
the  presence  and  size  of  the  suprapatellar  bursa  (p.  223). 

The  buTsx  in  relation  with  the  knee-joint  have  been  indicated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  but  may  be  enumerated  here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. 

The  prepatellar  bursa  is  situated  between  the  patella  and  the  skin 
(p.  200).  There  may  also  be  a  small  subfascial  prepatellar  bursa  beneath 
the  deep  fascia  and  a  subtendinous  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  the 
patella. 

The  suprapatellar  bursa  (Fig.  110),  one  of  the  most  imix)rtant,  is  on 
the  front  of  the  femur  beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  (p.  223), 

The  deep  infrapatellar  bursa  (Fig.  148)  is  beneath  the  lower  part 
of  the  ligamentum  patelL'e  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibial  tubercle, 
and  the  subcutaneous  tibial  bursa  is  between  the  tibial  tubercle  and 
the  skin. 

The  medial  bursa  of  the  ^gastrocnemius,  beneath  the  inner  head  of 
that  muscle  and  pouching  between  its  tendon  and  that  of  the  semi- 
membranosus (Pig-  134),  is  important  because  of  its  frequent  communi- 
cation with  the  joint.  The  less  important  lateral  bursa  is  beneath  the 
outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  sometimes  communicates  with 
the  joint  (Fig,  147). 

Other  bursse  are  found:  (i)  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and 
the  external  lateral  ligament  (Fig,  147);  (2)  between  the  semimera- 
bvBSOSus  and  the  head  of  the  tibia;  (3)  between  the  semimembranosus 
and  the  internal  lateral  ligament;  (4)  between  the  poijliteus  tendon 
and  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur*  this  being  usually  an  extension 
of  the  s>Tiovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

The  Moiements  of  the  Knee-Joint — ^The  chief  movement  of  the 
ktkee-ioint  is  in  the  antero-posterior  direction^  but  there  is  also  a  slight 
d^ree  of  axial  rotation  of  the  tibia.  The  action  of  the  joint  is  extremely 
oomptex  awing  to  the  different  shapes  and  diflferent  lengths  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  parallel  and  to  the  pres- 
CDoeof  the  slightly  elastic  and  somewhat  movable  semilunar  cartilages. 

Iflgpccting  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (Fig, 
14S)  oot  may  note  the  trochlear  surface  for  articulation  with  the  lower 
fftcet  of  the  pateOa  when  the  leg  is  in  full  extension,  and  the  relative 
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extent  of  the  condylar  surfaces  which  glide  over  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  tibia.  Because  of  the  shape  of  these  condylar  surfaces  the  antero- 
posterior movement  of  the  tibia  cannot  be  like  that  of  a  true  hinge- 
joint,  since  the  axis  about  which  the  tibia  moves  does  not  coincide  with 
its  points  of  contact  with  the  femiw,  but  corresponds  with  a  transverse 
line  through  a  point  near  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  external 
condyle.  The  tibial  articular  surfaces  must  therefore  glide  upon  those 
of  the  femur  in  flexion  and  extension.  The  difference  in  length  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  condylar  surfaces  (Fig.  149),  and  the  fact  that 
the  fore  part  of  the  inner  condylar  surface  inclines  outward,  bring 
about  that  not  only  does  the  inner  facet  of  the  tibia  make  a  longer 
excursion  in  the  change  from  flexion  to  full  extension  than  the  outer 
facet,  but  that  it  passes  somewhat  forward  and  outward  as  the  act  of 
extension  is  completed,  a  movement  which  necessarily  produces  ex- 
ternal axial  rotation  of  the  tibia.  Hence  extension  of  the  leg  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  degree  of  external  rotation  as  a  necessary  part  of 
full  extension,  and  conversely,  when  the  leg  passes  from  full  extension 
to  flexion,  the  latter  movement  is  initiated  by  a  preliminary  internal 
rotation  of  the  tibia. 

The  gliding  movement  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femoral  condyles  is 
recognized  in  the  construction  of  surgical  appliances  for  the  lower  limb 
which  are  jointed  at  the  knee,  the  joint  of  the  apparatus  not  correspond- 
ing in  location  to  the  interval  between  the  bones,  but  to  a  higher  point. 
The  student  may  illustrate  this  for  himself  by  la5dng  a  flat  discoid  body, 
such  as  a  silver  coin  or  a  small  box-lid,  upon  a  plane  surface  and  fasten- 
ing together  by  rubber  bands  two  lead-pencils  so  that  the  blunt  end  of 
one  projects  beyond  the  blimt  end  of  the  other  to  an  extent  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  the  disc  employed.  If  now  the  blunt  end  of  the 
shorter  pencil  be  placed  against  the  rim  of  the  coin  or  box-lid,  the  blunt 
end  of  the  longer  reaching  to  its  centre,  and  the  two  pencils  are  moved 
through  an  arc  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  centre  of  the  disc  as  the 
centre  of  rotation,  the  end  of  the  shorter  pencil  glides  upon  the  rim  of 
the  disc.  The  shorter  pencil  represents  the  tibia  and  the  rim  of  the  disc 
represents  the  condyles  of  the  femur — but  not  acciuately,  since  the 
line  of  convexity  of  the  condyles  is  not  a  part  of  a  circle — ^while  the 
centre  of  the  disc  represents  the  centre  of  motion  for  the  tibia. 

Attention  to  the  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  knee-joint  would  sug- 
gest a  decided  insectihty  of  the  joint  against  dislocation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  disloca- 
tion is  comparatively  rare;  the  reason  for  this  becomes  apparent  when  one  notes  the 
strength  of  the  ligaments,  especially  of  the  anterior  ligament  and  of  the  interos- 
seous ligaments,  and  the  way  in  which  the  exterior  ligaments  are  reinforced,  the  pos- 
terior ligament  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  semimembranosus,  the  external  lateral 
by  the  biceps  and  popliteus  tendons,  and  the  internal  lateral  by  the  inner  hamstring 
tendons,  while  the  aponeuroses  of  the  vasti  help  to  protect  the  anterior  and  lateral 
aspects  of  the  joint. 
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The  arUero-ptfsterior  dUlocaiions,  of  which  the  anterior  are  the  more  common,  are 
usually  incompleie  and  are  generally  the  result  of  indirect  violence. 

The  backward  dislocation,  when  complete,  is  attended  with  more  damage  to  the 
structures  in  the  popliteal  spmice  than  is  the  anterior  form.  The  deformity  in  each 
of  the  foregoing  cases  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  lattral  dislocations  are  always  incomplete  and  are  produced  by  force  exer- 
cised upon  the  leg  in  the  lateral  direction,  the  thigh  being  flexed. 

Partial  displacement  (subluxation)  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  either  in  the  for- 
ward direction  or  inward  or  outward,  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of  forcible  rota- 
tion of  the  femur  upon  the  fixed  tibia  when  the  leg  is  in  the  flexed  attitude.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  femur  upon  the  tibia*  combined  with  the  action  of  either  the 
biceps  or  the  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus,  approximates  the  tibial  artic- 
ular surface  of  one  or  other  side  to  its  femoral  condyle,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  other 
side  l)eing  released  from  pressure  and  at  the  same  time  dragged  upon»  is  displaced,  its 
edge  being  caught  between  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyle  and  that  of  the  tibia. 

Disease  of  the  knee-joint  is  of  common  occurrence,  tuberculosis,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  being  the  most  frequent  cause.  Synovitis  and  arthritis  also  occur  from  other 
causes  than  tuberculosis. 

When  inflamnuition  of  the  joint  is  attended  with  effusion,  the  swelling  becomes 
most  apparent  at  the  sides  of  the  tendo  patellee  and  upon  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
joint,  the  patella  itself  often  being  "floated  up"  by  the  pressure  of  the  excess  of 
Ouid. 

The  sise  of  the  knee-joint  and  the  consequent  eartent  of  its  synovial  membrane, 
as  weU  as  the  complicated  character  of  the  latter  by  reason  of  its  being  in  continuity 
with  so  many  of  the  synovial  bursre  in  relation  with  the  joint,  combine  to  render 
infeciitm  of  this  joint — as  by  punctured  wound,  a  compound  fracture  or  operative 
procedure — a  condition  of  particularly  serious  import. 

Various  deformities  are  found  at  the  knee»  these  being  due  to  impairment  of 
the  resistance  of  certain  of  the  ligaments  associated  with  overgrowth  of  bony  tissue. 
In  genu  valgum  or  knock-knee,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  yields  and  elongates,  and 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  enlarge,  while 
there  is  a  correspon<iing  atrophy  of  the  outer  cctndyle  and  tuberosity  and  shortening 
of  the  outer  muscular  and  fascial  structures.  In  genu  varum,  or  extrorsum  or  bow-legs 
the  external  lateral  ligament  elongates  usually  as  the  result  of  the  patient*s  unwitting 
efforts  to  compensate  for  the  backward  curvature  of  the  lumbar  spine  in  lumbar 
rachitis.  Genu  recurvaium,  or  backward  curvature  of  the  knee— the  concavity  of 
the  curve  looking  forward — is  due  to  impairment  of  the  crucial  ligaments  and  of  the 
muscles  which  flex  the  leg. 

The  patella,  owing  to  its  relation  to  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensoCp  is 
particularly  liable  to  fracture  as  a  result  of  muscular  action  combined  with  leverage. 
Thus  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  when  the  leg  is  flexed  or  semiflexed 
upon  the  thigh,  as  in  jumping  from  a  height  or  in  trying  to  save  one's  self  in  the  act 
of  falling,  may  pro<lucc  this  fracture,  the  lower  part  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 
femur  servHng  as  the  fulcrum,  the  quadriceps  as  the  power,  while  the  weight  is  the 
force  which  is  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  leg  or  foot  forcing  the  leg  into  the  flexed 
position. 

The  upper  fragment  of  a  fractureii  patella  is  pulled  upward  by  the  quadriceps 
to  a  degree  that  is  difficult  and  usually  impossible  to  overajme  except  under  full 
anaesthesia  and  by  elevation  of  the  leg  and  thigh  to  approximate  the  po  nts  of  origin 
nd  insertion  of  the  muscle;  even  under  these  conditions  perfect  approximation  of 

fragments  is  not  always  possible. 

Fibrous  union  usually  occurs  in  fractured  patella  due  to  one  or  more  of  several 
causes  which  prevent  perfect  apposition  of  the  fragments,  such  as  the  entanglement 
of  shreds  of  tissue  between  the  fragments  of  the  bonct  and  the  contact  ot  SYtvQvval 
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fluid  with  the  fractured  surfaces,  the  synovial  membrane  being  attached  to  the  deep 
Hurfxicc  of  the  patella,  and  the  fracture,  if  occturing  within  the  limits  of  its  attachment, 
necessarily  opening  the  joint-cavity. 

Dislocation  of  the  patella  may  occur  in  either  the  outward  or  inward  direction, 
the  outer  form  being  more  frequent.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that,  on  accotmt  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  the  patella  is  at  the  apex  of  an  obtuse  angle 
which  opens  outward,  and  the  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  therefore  tends  to  oblit- 
erate this  angle,  and  in  so  doing  exercises  a  pull  upon  the  patella  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion. This  lateral  pull  upon  the  bone  is  of  cotirse  trifling  under  normal  conditions, 
but  in  the  event  of  imduly  exaggerated  action  of  the  muscle  may  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  lesion  in  question.  A  form  of  incomplete  dislocation  also  occurs  in  which 
the  patella  is  turned  upon  its  edge. 

The  Tibio-Fibular  Articulations. — The  tibia  and  fibula  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  their  extremities  and  also  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  length  of  their  shafts. 

The  Superior  Tibio-Fibular  Articulation. — The  articular  sur- 
faces of  this  arthrodial  joint  are  the  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  facet  on  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
The  ligaments  are  the  capsular,  and  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
superior  ttbio-fibular  ligaments  (lig.  capituli  fibulae)  (Fig.  147). 

The  capsular  ligament  is  stronger  in  front  than  behind  and  is 
strengthened  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments.  The  anterior 
ligament  is  directed  downward  and  outward  from  the  front  of  the  outer 
tibial  tuberosity  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  posterior  ligament 
passes  downward  and  outward  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  tibial 
tuberosity  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is  sometimes  continuous  with 
that  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  middle  tibio-fibular  articulation  comprises  simply  the  connec- 
tion of  the  interosseous  borders  of  the  two  bones  by  the  thin  laminar 
interosseous  membrane  (membrana  interossea  cruris),  which  consists 
of  fibres  directed  chiefly  downward  and  outward,  but  includes  fibres 
which  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  interosseous  membrane  is 
perforated  near  its  lower  end  by  the  anterior  peroneal  artery  and  is 
continuous  with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament.  It  ends  above  in 
a  free  concave  border,  above  which  pass  the  anterior  tibial  vessels.  Its 
front  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  tibial  group  of  muscles  and 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve;  its  posterior  surface  is  in  relation 
with  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  Inferior  Tibio-Fibular  Articulation  (syndesmosis  tibio- 
fibularis). — The  surfaces  concerned  in  this  joint,  which  is  an  arthrodial 
joint  of  limited  capacity,  are  the  outer  rough  surface  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  tibia  and  the  similar  rough  surface  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fibula,  only  the  lower  portions  of  these  surfaces  being 
coated  with  cartilage.  The  ligaments  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
inferior  tibio-fibular,  the  transverse  and  the  interosseous. 
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The  anterior  inferior  tibio^fibular  ligament  (lig.  malleoU  lateralis 
anterius)  (Fig.  153)  extends  obliquely  dowTiward  and  outward  from  the 
front  of  the  tibia  to  the  front  of  the  outer  malleolus  of  the  fibula.  The 
posterior  inferior  tibio^fibular  ligament  (lig.  malleoh  lateralis  posterius) 
is  similarly  placed  and  attached  posteriorly  (Fig.  152), 

The  transverse  or  inferior  ligament  (Fig.  154)  is  a  strong,  thick  band 
passing  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  entire  length 
of  the  posterior  border  of  the  inferior  articular  surface  of  the  tibia. 
Projecting  bdow  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  it  helps  to  form  the  articular 
cavity  of  the  ankle-joint  and  comes  into  relation  with  the  astragalus. 
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The  inferior  interosseous  ligament  (Fig.  154),  continuous  above 
with  the  interosseous  membrane,  connects  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  It  consists  of  strong  fibrous  bands  and  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  apposition  of  the  bones. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  a  part  of  that  o£  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  Ankle-Joint, — ^The  articular  suriaces  concerned  in  this  gingly- 
mus  joint  are  those  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  of  the  astragalus,  the 
outer  facet  of  the  astragalus  articulating  with  the  malleolar  facet  of  the 
fibula,  its  inner  facet  with  the  inner  malleolus,  and  its  upper  surface 
with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  ligaments  are  the  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament,  the  external 
lateral,  the  anterior  tibio-tarsah  and  the  posterior  tibia-tarsal  ligaments, 
which  collectively  constitute  a  capsule. 
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The  blood-supply  of  the  joint  is  from  the  malleolar  branches  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  the  external  calcanean  branches  of  the  peroneal  and 
usually  from  the  posterior  tibial  by  a  branch  which  enters  the  joint  on 
its  inner  aspect. 

The  nerve-supply  is  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves 
(Pigs.  150  and  153)  and  the  external  saphenous  (Fig,  151). 

The  movements  are  flexion  and  extension. 

The  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament  (lig.  calcaneotibiale)  is 
attached  alx)\'e  to  the  tip  and  borders  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  sepa- 
rates into  three  bands,  the  anterior  band  passing  downward  and  forward 
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to  lie  attached  to  the  naxicular  bone  and  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular 
ligament,  while  the  middle  fasdculus  passes  dowTiward  to  be  attached 
to  the  sustentaculum  tali,  its  deep  fibres  acquiring  connection  with  the 
astragalus,  and  the  posterior  band  is  directed  downward  and  backward 
to  become  connected  with  the  astragalus.  To  expose  this  Hgamcnl 
the  tendons  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  behind  the  inner  malleolus  (Fig. 
138)  must  be  removed,  note  being  taken  of  the  articular  branches  of 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve  and  articular  branches  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries  which  perforate  it.  Etenuding  its  surface  the 
three  fasciculi  will  be  evident;  the  strength  of  these  bands  is  noteworthy 
(Fig,  150). 
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The  external  lateral  ligament  (Fig,  151),  attached  above  to  the 
outer  malleolus,  divides  into  three  bands,  the  anterior  band  passing 
almost  horizontally  forward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  astrag- 
alus (Fig,  151),  the  middle  band  going  downward  and  backward  to 
attach  to  the  os  calcis,  while  the  posterior  Jasciculus  is  directed  almost 
horizontally  inward  and  backward  to  its  attachment  to  the  astragalus, 
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ser\'ing  to  strengthen  the  posterior  ligament.  To  expose  this  ligament, 
the  tendons  of  the  peronei  longus  and  brevis  should  be  divided  below 
and  removed.  Pulling  the  external  saphenous  nerve  outward,  the  ar- 
ticular branches  of  this  nen^e  will  be  seen  entering  the  capsule.  If  the 
foot  be  flexed,  the  posterior  band  of  the  ligament  becomes  tense,  while 
in  extension  of  the  foot  tlie  anterior  band  is  seen  to  tightea 
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tendons  in  relation  with  the  front  of  the  joint — the  articular  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  and  the  articular  branches  of  the  malleolar 
arteries  being  identified — this  ligament  is  exposed.  After  noting  its 
attachments  it  may  be  incised  (Fig.  153)  to  expose  the  interior  of  the 
joint.     When  the  joint  is  opened  still  further  at  a  later  st^e  of  the 
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work  (p,  30S)  the  synovial  membrane  will  be  seen  to  extend  upward 
between  the  tibia  and  fibula  (Fig,  154), 

The  relations  of  the  aakle-joint  have  been  made  sufficiently  obvious 
in  the  removal  of  the  various  structures  in  relation  with  its  respective 
aspects  (vide  supra,  pp.  254,  256  and  270). 

The  ankle-joint  is  notably  liable  to  sprain,  a  fonn  of  injury  which  usually  re- 
sults in  synovitis.  Swelling  in  case  of  effusion  into  the  joint  is  most  apparent  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aspects  because  of  the  relative  weakness  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments. 

Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  articular  surfaces  (Fig,  154),  dislocations  of 
this  joint  are  not  very  frequent.  Dislocations  occur,  however,  in  both  the  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  directions.  The  lateral  dislocations  are  the  more  common  and 
are  almost  invariably  and  of  necessity  associated  with  fracture  of  either  the  tibia  or 
fibula  and  a  partial  rotation  of  the  astragalus  about  an  antero- posterior  axis  drawn 
through  its  centre,  so  that  its  su|)erior  surface,  instead  of  looking  directly  upward, 
inclines  to  one  side,  the  side  opposite  that  toward  which  the  bone  is  displaced. 

The  Articulations  of  the  Foot.^Ih  the  dissection  of  the  joints 
of  the  foot,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  begin  the  work  without  too  much 
regard  for  the  indi\4dual  articulations,  deferring  consideration  of  these 
for  the  present,  since  the  complete  dissection  of  any  one  joint  interferes 
to  an  undesirable  degree  with  the  relations  of  others  and  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foot  as  a  whole.  First  note  the  relations  of  the  tarsal 
bones  to  each  other  and  to  the  metatarsus  as  indicated  above  (p.  248), 
as  also  the  antero-posterior  arch  and  the  smaller  transverse  arch  con- 
stituted by  these  bones,  that  the  special  functional  importance  of  cer- 
tain of  the  ligaments  may  be  appreciated. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  of  the  Tarsus.^ — Clearing  away  all  remnants 
of  tendons  and  any  c^Uidar  tissue  that  may  remain,  these  ligaments 
may  be  dissected  in  the  order  indicated  below. 

The  superior  astragalo-scaphotd  or  astragalo^navictilar  ligament 
(Fig.  151)  is  seen  as  a  fibrous  band  connecting  the  contiguous  dorsal, 
and  to  some  extent  the  inner,  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid 
bones,  while  radiating  from  the  scaphoid  bone  are  the  dorsal  scapho- 
cuboid  ligament,  which  i>a5ses  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cuboid,  and 
the  dorsal  scapho-cuneiform  ligaments  (Fig.  153),  the  latter  appearing 
as  if  continuations  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament  and  passing  re- 
spectively to  the  internal,  the  middle  and  the  external  cuneiform  bones. 

The  external  scapho*cuneifarm  ligament  is  closely  related  with  the 
dorsal  cuneo-cuboid  ligament,  which  connects  the  dorsal  surfaces  of 
the  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  (Fig.  151).  In  close  associa- 
tion with  these  are  the  two  dorsal  cuneiform  ligaments,  connecting 
the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  three  cuncifonn  bones. 

The  superior  or  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  (Fig,  157), 
which  connects  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  calcaneum 
with  the  scaphoid  bone,  is  seen  in  the  hollow  below  and  to  the  outer 
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itde  of  the  head  of  the  astngahis  while  the  dorsal  calcaoeo-cuboid 
OSUirat  (Pig.  151)  presents  as  a  flat  baxxl  ocmnecitiis  the  contiguous 
pans  of  the  calcanettm  and  cuboid  bones. 

The  dorsal  tareo-oielalarsal  Ucanieflts  (Pig.  151)  are 
as  ftfx)ng  flat  bands  connecting  the  dorsal  »ixf sices  of  the  three  cunei- 
fbim  and  cuboid  bones  with  the  bases  of  the  metalaiisa. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  of  the  Foot— C>n  the  plantar  surface  one^ 
of  the  most  conspicuous  Ugaments  ts  the  toog  €:alcaAeo<tiboid  Kganient 
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attaching  behind  to  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  or  calcaneuin  in 
front  of  the  tubercles,  and  in  front  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid 
including  its  ridge,  the  more  superficial  fibres  continuing  fon^^ard  to 
blend  with  the  cubo-metatarsal  ligaments  and  in  doing  so  forming  the 
aponeurotic  canal  for  the  peroncus  lon^us  tendon  (Fig.  155).  This 
has  bei!n  demonstrated  {page  288).  Reflection  bacWard  of  the  long 
calcanco-cuboid  ligament  discloses  the  short  calcaneo<uboi<l  ligamentt 
the  attachments  of  which  are  the  under  surface  of  the  calcancum  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  culx)id  behind  the  peroneal  groove  (Fig.  156), 
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TbB  aponeurotic  expansions  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
IS  at  its  insertion  into  the  navicular  and  internal  cuneifonn 
Dnes  should  be  cleaned  and  examined.  One  such  expansion  |>asses 
backward  to  the  sustentaculum  tali  (Fig.  155),  another  goes  forward 
and  outward  to  the  cuboid  and  the  outer  and  middle  cuneiform  bones, 
and  another  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  metatarsi » 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  inferior  catcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  the 
so-called  **  spring  ligament  "  (Fig,  15O),  should  be  cleaned  and  examined. 
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Placing  the  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  liga- 
ment bears  an  important  relation  to  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the 
foot»  connecting  as  it  does  the  calcaneum  and  the  scaphoid » the  limbs  of 
the  arch,  and  recei\'ing  on  its  upper  surface  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  head  of  the  astragalus,  with  the  under  surface  of  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact and  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 

The  Movements  of  the  Foot. — It  wiO  be  well  to  consider  the  move- 
ments of  the  foot  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  since  the  complete  dissection 
of  the  joints  involves  the  disartiailation  of  the  bones.  The  movements 
of  extension  and  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  occur  at  the  ankle-joint  where 
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also  a  slight  degree  of  lateral  motion  is  permitted  when  the  foot  is  in 
full  exU»nsion»  since  in  this  position  the  narrow  posterior  part  of  the 
upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  brought  forward  into  the 
widest  part  of  the  tibio-fibular  mortise.  Inversion  and  evcrsion  of  the 
foot,  which  are  usually  combined  respectively  wHth  adduction  and 
abduction,  in  so  far  as  these  movements  are  effected  without  rotation 
of  the  femur,  are  brought  about   largely  by  the  movements  of  the 
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ilcanco-astragaloid  joints  but  also  by  the  motion  of  the  mid-tarsal 
joint,  the  motion  at  these  joints  b<.'ing  supplemented  by  the  slight 
gliding  movements  of  the  other  tarsal  joints. 

The  Calcaneo-Cuboid  Articulation— The  articular  surfaces 
involved  in  this  joint,  which  is  of  the  arthrodlal  ty]>c,  are  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cuboid.  The 
ligaments  arc  the  long  or  superficial  culameo-cHboid  or  long  plantar  li^a- 
mcftt,  the  short  or  deep  calcaneo-cuhaid  or  short  plantar  ligament,  the 
d4>rsal  or  superior  cakaneo-cuboid  ligameHt  on  the  superior  aspect  of  the 
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Fto,  I  ST. —The  tneclto-i&mal  joint;  the  dorsal  li^zamrnL?.  have  bccu  cut  ami  the  iinteTior  part  of  the 

foot  sharply  flexed 

the  OS  calcis  (vide  p.  303)  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of 
culx)id  bone. 

The  Astragalo-Scaphoid  Articulation. — The  articular  surfaces 
concerned  here  are  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  conca\^e  posterior 
articular  facet  of  the  scaphoid,  the  latter  being  supplemented  by  the 
upper  surface  of  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calds.  The  only  tigament  is  the 
superior  or  dorsal  astragalo- scaphoid  (p.  303),  the  place  of  an  inferior 
ligament  being  supplied  by  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 
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These  two  joints  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  transverse  or 
mid-tarsal  or  medio-tarsal  joint,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  pla3rs  an 
important  part  in  the  lateral  movements  of  the  foot. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  of  these  two  joints  may  now  be  incised  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  sharply  flexed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  157,  that  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  may  be  examined. 

Amputation  through  the  line  of  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  known  as  Chopart's 
amputation. 

The  Calcaneo-Astragaloid  Articulations.  —  The  articular  sur^ 
faces  involved  in  these  articulations  are  the  two  or  sometimes  three 
articular  facets  on  the  tmder  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  the  two  or 
sometimes  three  corresponding  facets  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os 
calcis,  one  of  which,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  is  found  on  the  lesser 
process  or  sustentaculimi  tali.  The  ligaments  are  the  anterior,  the  pos- 
terior, the  internal,  and  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  (ligg.  talocal- 
caneum  anterius,  posterius,  mediale  et  laterale)  and  the  interosseous. 

The  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  is  a  strong  band  which 
connects  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus  just  below  its  articular  facet 
with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  mid- 
dle fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  (Fig.  151). 

The  internal  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  passes  from  the  tubercle 
at  the  inner  back  part  of  the  astragalus  to  the  back  of  the  sustentac- 
ulum tali. 

The  anterior  ligament  connects  the  antero-extemal  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  posterior  ligament  passes  from  the  outer  tubercle  at  the  back 
of  the  astragalus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  interosseous  ligament  is  to  be  exposed  by  separating  the  as- 
tragalus from  the  os  calcis  after  having  divided  the  foregoing  ligaments 
as  well  as  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  and  the  middle 
and  anterior  bands  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  at  least  a  part 
of  the  interosseous  ligament  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
between  the  bones.  Having  separated  the  bones  as  shown  in  Fig.  158, 
the  attachments  of  the  interosseous  ligament  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
rough  groove  in  each  case  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones. 

The  synovial  membranes  include  one  for  the  posterior  articulation 
and  one  for  the  anterior,  the  latter  being  continuous  with  that  of  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 

The  movements  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints  are  such  as  per- 
mit of  inversion  and  adduction  and  eversion  and  abduction  of  the  foot, 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  os  calcis  in  the  case  of  each  joint  being  along 
the  long  axes  of  the  respective  surfaces  and  extending  therefore  from 
behind  obliquely  forward  and  outward. 
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The  CalcanboScaphoid  Articulation. — These  bones,  which  do 
not  articuJate  directly,  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  by 
the  inferior  or  internal  calcaneo'scaphoid  ligament  and  the  superior  or 
external  calcamO'Scaphoid  ligament. 

The  superior  or  external  ligament  is  attached  tehind  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
nal calcaneo-cuboid  Hgament^ — these  two  being  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  single  ligament,  the  ligamentHin  hi/urcatum,  which  separates  into 
two  parts  as  it  passes  forward,  the  external  caleaneo-scaphoid  and  the 
internal  calcaneo-cuboid — ^and  in  front  to  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid 
bone  (Fig.  157). 
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Fto.  i$i — Dissection  iihowing  interior  of  calcaneo-astrafiialoid  artic«lalions  of  riyhi  foot 
astragalus  is  turned  outward. 


The  inferior  or  internal  caleaneo-scaphoid  ligament  is  attached 
behind  to  the  anterior  marj^n  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  and  in  front 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid.  Its  imfjortance  in  helping  to  fonn 
the  articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus  has  l:»een  noted  (p.  305). 

The  Scapho-Cuneiporm  Articulations  (articulatio  cuneona\ncu- 
laris). — These  are  effected  by  the  three  articular  facets  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  scaphoid  wliich  articulate  with  the  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  three  cuneiform  bones.     (Vide  page  303.) 

The  movement  is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  bones  upon  each 
other. 

The  Intercuneiform  Articulations. — The  three  cuneiform  bones 
are  articulated  with  each  other  by  two  joints  each  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  opposed  articular  facets,  the  bones  being  held  together  by  dorsaL 
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plantar  and  interosseous  ligaments.  The  dorsal  and  ptantar  Hgameiits 
have  been  sufficiently  considered  fp.  303).  The  interosseous  l^aments, 
ufxm  separation  of  the  bones,  will  be  found  to  connect  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  inner  and  middle  and  those  of  the  middle  and  external 
cuneiform  bones. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  a  part  of  the  great  tarsal  membrane. 

The  movements  of  these  joints  are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the 
bones  upon  each  other. 

The  Cuneo-Cuboid  Articulation.  —  The  outer  surface  of  the 
external  cuneiform  is  articulated  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuboid 
through  the  medium  of  the  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments— which  have 
been  noted  (p.  303) — and  the  interosseous  Ugament  which  connects  the 
non-articular  portions  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones.  The  latter 
should  now  be  examined. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  a  part  of  the  great  tarsal  sac  and  the 
movement  consists  of  slight  gliding. 

The  Cubo-Scaphoid  Articulation. — There  is  usually  no  articular 
facet  on  cither  the  cuboid  or  the  navicular  for  articulation  with  each 
other;  when  such  facets  exist,  the  ifacet  of  the  cuboid  is  on  the  upper 
back  part  of  its  inner  surface  and  that  of  the  navicular  is  on  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  its  outer  surface.  The  ligaments  are  the  dorsal  (p.  303 
and  Fig.  151),  the  plantar,  and  the  interosseous,  the  last  named  connect- 
ing the  non-articular  portions  of  the  opposed  surfaces. 

The  Tarso-Metatarsal  Articulations. — ^The  articular  surfaces 
concerned  in  these  arthrodial  joints  are  those  upon  or  near  the  distal 
aspects  of  the  cuboid  and  the  three  ctmeiform  bones  and  those  on  the 
bases  of  the  metatarsi.  The  ligaments  are  the  dorsal,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  considered  (p.  304  and  Fig.  151),  the  plantar  and  the  interos- 
seous. The  plantar  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments  consist  of  rather  irregular 
bands  which  connect  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  concerned  (Pig.  155). 

The  interosseous  ligaments  include:  the  internal,  which  connects  the 
front  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform  with  the  opposed 
inner  facet  on  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsus  (Fig.  126);  the  middle, 
which  connects  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  contiguous  angle  of  the 
base  of  the  second  metatarsus;  the  external,  which  unites  the  outer  angle 
of  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  base  of  the  third  metatarsus.  These 
ligaments  should  now  be  exposed  by  separating  the  corresponding  bones. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsus  articulates 
with  the  internal  cuneiform;  that  of  the  second  metatarsus,  with  all 
three  cuneiforms,  being  wedged  between  the  outer  and  inner  and  being 
therefore  very  strongly  jointed  with  the  tarsus — a  fact  probably  related 
to  its  being  the  longest  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  its  head  extending 
farthest  forward  and  therefore  bearing  a  considerable  share  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  anterior  limb  of  the  arch  of  the  foot;  that  the  third  meta- 
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tarsiis  articulates  with  the  external  cuneiform,  the  fourth  with  the 
externa!  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid,  and  the  fifth  with  the  cuboid. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  between  the  first  metatarsus 
and  internal  cuneiform  and  that  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsi  i 
and  the  cuboid  arc,  in  each  case,  isolated  sacs;  the  synovial  sacs  of  all 
the  other  tarso-raetatarsal  joints  are  parts  of  the  coinmon  tarsal  syno- 
vial membrane. 

The  Intermetatarsal  Articitlations. — The  joints  between  the 
bases  of  the  metatarsi,  which  are  arthrodial  and  permit  of  but  slight  mo* 
tion,  present  dorsal  (Fig.  151)  and  plantar  (Fig.  155)  ligaments,  which 
are  transverse  bands  more  or  less  intimately  blended  with  the  dorsal  and 
plantar  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments;  and  interosseous  ligaments  which 
connect  the  non-articular  areas  of  the  opposed  surfaces  with  each  other, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 

The  synovial  membrane  betw^een  the  second  and  third  and  the  third 
and  fourth  bones  is  a  part  of  the  common  synovial  sac  of  the  tarsus, 
while  that  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones  is  an  extension  from  the 
cubo-metatarsal  sac. 

The  distal  extremities  of  the  metatarsi  are  connected  by  the  trans- 
verse metatarsal  ligament,  which  blends  in  front  with  the  plantar  liga- 
ments of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  and  is  related  by  its  deep 
surface  ^4th  the  interossei  tendons  and  by  its  superficial  aspect  with 
the  flexor  tendons. 

The  nerve-supply  of  the  tarsal  and  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints 
is  from  the  anterior  tibial  nerv^e  chiefly,  a  few  twigs  being  contributed , 
by  the  deep  branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  include: 
(i)  one  for  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint;  (2)  one  for  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joints;  (j)  one 
for  the  caJcaneo-cuboid  joint;  (4)  one  for  the  joint  between  the  internal 
cuneiform  and  the  first  metatarsus;  (5)  one  for  the  joint  l>etween  the 
cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsi;  (6)  a  large  sac  for  the  scapho- 
aeiform,  the  intercuneiform,  the  cubo-cuneiform  joints,  the  joints 

ned  by  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones  with  the  second 
"and  third  metatarsi,  and  the  joints  between  the  bases  of  the  second 
and  third  and  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsi;  (7)  a  sac  which  is  some- 
times found  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid. 

The  Metatarso-Phalangeal  Articltlations.^ — The  elements  of 
these  condyloid  joints  are  the  roundcnj  heads  of  the  metatarsi  and  the 
concave  facets  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  f^roximal  phalanges.  The  liga- 
ments are  the  plantar,  the  lateral  and  the  capsular,  the  place  of  a  posterior 
ligament  being  supplied  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extensor  tendon. 

The  plantar  or  glenoid  ligaments  (ligg,  accessoria  plantaria),  thick  and 
strong  and  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments,  are  grooved  for  the 
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flexor  tendons — excq^t  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe — and  an?  connected 
with  their  sheaths  and  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament.  Two 
sesamoid  bones  are  found  in  the  plantar  ligament  of  the  great  toe,  the 
deep  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  wath  sviioviaJ  membrane  (Pig.  is<>). 

The  lateral  ligaments  (li^g.  collatcraHa)  are  strong  bands  attached, 
each  one,  to  the  tubercle  beside  the  head  of  the  metatarsus  and,  distally, 
to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  proximal  phalanx. 

The  movements  of  these  joints  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction* 
and  abduction. 
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The  Interphalangeal  Articulations. — ^Tlie  account  of  the  cor- 
responding joints  of  the  upper  extremity  (p.  158)  wnll  apply  to  these 
joints  if  the  w^ord  plantar  be  substituted  for  pahnar  or  volar. 

The  bones  of  the  foot  are  not  especially  liable  to  fracturep  this  relative  immumty 
being  probably  due  to  the  foot's  being  composed  of  a.  number  of  elements — the  indi- 
vidual bone^ — related  to  each  other  by  more  or  less  yielding  joints  and  strong  liga- 
menu.  Fractures  from  direct  \4olenc5e  are  apt  to  be  extensively  comminuted.  The 
catcanetrm  is  subject  to  fracture  from  indirect  violence  and  l)y  muscular  action  in  \Xs 
posterior  part;  the  displacing  cftectof  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  in  such  case 
h.^ts  l)een  mentioned  (p,  261).  Its  lustentaculum  tali  may  also  lie  fmctured.  The 
astragalus  is  sometimes  fractured  and  usually  at  its  weakest  part»  the  neck. 

Dislocation  of  the  tarsal  bones  occasionally  occurs.  Dislocation  of  the  astragalus 
— the  bone  tivj^i  e«  >mmonly  luxated— from  the  tibia  and  6bula  has  been  noted  (p*  JOJ), 
Subastragahid  luxation,  the  other  bones  being  dislocated  from  the  astragalus,  which 
retains  its  relation  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  may  occur,  ad  may  also  a  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  from  all  its  connections. 


RsviEWiNG  the  salient  features  of  the  osteology  of  the  cranial  vault, 
one  may  note,  on  the  upper  aspect  {norma  vcrticaHs)  the  sagittal  suture 
in  the  mid-line,  ending  in  front  at  the  bregma  where  it  intersects  the 
coronal  suture  and  behind  at  the  lambda  where  it  touches  the  lambdoid 
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suture;  the  parietal  foramina,  one  on  each  side  of  the  suture  and  the 
obelian  1)et\veen  thcin,  The  anterior  aspect  (norma  frontalis)  (Fig. 
1 60)  presents  the  frofttal  eniineitces  and  between  them  the  more  or  less 
'distinct  indications  of  the  metopic  or  inierfrontal  suture;  the  ^iuperciliary 
ridges,  the  supraorbital  arches  with  their  internal  and  external  angular 
processes  and  the  sniooth  elevation,  the  glabella,  between  the  inner 
extremities  of  the  arches.     The  posterior  aspect  (norma  ocripitalis) 
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(Fig.  r6i)  shows  the  inion  or  external  occipital  protuberance,  the  three 
nuchal  lines,  and  the  s|:>aces  between  them;  and  the  external  occipit* 
crest.  Ins|)ecting  the  lateral  aspect  (norma  lateralis)  (Fi^.  162)  one! 
notes  the  parietal  rminences,  the  superior  and  inferior  temporal  riJ^es^^ 
— the  superior  and  inferior  stephania  being  the  points  where  the  latter 
respectively  intersect  the  coronal  suture — -the  zygomatic  arch  and  its  three 
roots,  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fosscB  delimited  from  each  other  by  the 
infratemporal  crest,  the  external  auditory  meoMis,  the  mastoid  process,  andj 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  its  relation  to  the  zygomatic  arch* 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

For  the  study  of  the  surface  anatomy  of  the  scalp,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  hair  bo  removed  by  shax'ing  or  close  cli  ppinij.    An  effort  should  be  made  j 
to  recognize  by  touch  the  various  bony  [jrominences  enumerated  above,,! 
most  of  which  are  easily  palpable  and  constitute  important  landmarks. 


i6*. — Lateral  aspect  of  the  skulL 

median  line,  Tlte  rcmovaLof  the  posterior  flap  may  l^e  effected  first  by 
beginning  at  the  upper  comer  and  carr>-ing  the  dissection  downward  and 
backward.  Since  the  skin  is  very  thick  and  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
underlying  superficial  fasda.  its  dissection  is  difficult.  The  many  hair- 
bulbs  and  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  contribute  to  its  denseness-  The 
dissector  must  exercise  care  to  avoid  removing  the  superficial  fascia  with 
the  skin ;  with  this  end  in  view  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  should  be  kept  super- 
ficial to  the  fat,  which,  being  a  part  of  the  superficial  fascia,  is  a  ©lide  \tv 
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the  recognition  of  the  latter.    The  [)ostenor  flap  having  been  removed, 
the  anterior  one  may  be  reflected  in  like  manner. 

The  thickness  of  the  skin,  the  first  layer  of  the  scalp,  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
marked  swelling  and  redness  in  inflammiitory  crmditions  such  as  crysip^^Uis.  The 
abundance  of  sebaceous  glands  in  the  skin  accounts  for  the  fact  that  cystic  tumors  of 
thcwc  glandji  (retention  cysts)  and  the  wens  and  cutaneous  horns  derived  from  thern 
occ*ur  more  frequently  here  than  clsewhcrvi 

The  SupBRPiciAL  Fascia. — The  suix^rfidal  fascia,  the  second  layer 
of  the  scalp,  is  not  only  closely  adherent  to  the  skin,  but  is  also  intimately 
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connected  wiUt  the  underl>ing  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  so 
that  these  three  Ia>'ers  move  as  one;  a  careless  dissector  may  remove  all 
three  in  attempting  to  remove  the  skin.  The  sui^erficial  fascia  of  the 
scaJp  is  peculiar  in  that  it  contains  the  ramifications  of  the  larger  blood- 
vessels as  well  as  of  the  larger  nerves. 

The  blcK>d-*vessels  of  the  scalp  are  the  occipital,  the  posterior  auricu- 
lar, the  superficial  temporal,  the  sujiraorbital  and  the  frontal  arteries 
and  their  corresix)nding  veins  (Fig.  163), 

^rhe  nerves,  corresponding  rather  closely  in  fjosition  and  in  name» 
the  great  ocdpital,  the  small  occipital,  the  posterior  auricular,  th© 
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The  auricularis  anterior  muscle  (attrahens  aurem),  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar fan-shaped  expansion  in  front  of  the  ear,  is  similarly  situated  and 
must  be  similnrly  treated.  Its  origin  and  insertion  are  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  These  muscles  are  rudimentary  in  man  and  are  all  supplied 
by  the  facial  nerve,  the  posterior  one  by  its  posterior  auricular  branch. 

The  superficial  temporal  artery  (Fig.  163),  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  passes  upward  in  front  of  the  ear  across 
the  root  of  the  zygoma  accompanied  by  its  vein  and  by  the  auriculo- 
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temporal  nerve*  which  is  behind  it,  a  branch  of  the  posterior  trunk  of  the 
inframandibular  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Beginning  the  dissection  at  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  the  vessels  and 
nerve  should  be  followed  upward,  the  artery  dividing  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  temporal  branch,  the  nerve  also  usually  dividing  into 
anterior  and  posterior  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
scalp. 

The  superficial  position  of  the  superficial  temporal  artery  as  it  crosses  the  root 
of  the  zygoma  in  front  of  the  ear  makes  it  available  for  counting  the  heart-beats,  as 
in  anaesthesia,  and  caused  it  to  be  chosen  frequently  for  the  operation  of  blood-letting 
(in  this  case  arterioiomy)  in  the  days  when  such  practice  was  more  in  vogue  than  it 
is  at  present. 

The  supratrochlear  nerve  (Fig.  163)  will  be  found  emerging  from 
the  upper  inner  extremity  of  the  orbit  to  pass  upward  upon  the  fore- 
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head  near  the  mid-line,  distributing  branches  to  the  skin  approximately 
as  far  as  the  hair-line.  It  is  a  terminal  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve  from 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  tiifadal. 

The  frontal  artery  (Fig.  163)  emerges  from  the  inner  part  of  the  orbit, 
being  a  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  passes  upward 
over  the  forehead  to  the  vertex,  distributing  branches  to  the  skin»  the 
frontalis  and  the  pericranium. 

The  supraorbital  artery  (p.  421),  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  leaves 
the  orbit  through  the  supraorbital  foramen  in  company  with  the  supra- 
orbital  nerve  and  is  distributed  to  the  structures  on  the  anterior  part  of 
tlie  vault  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  163).  It  is  accompanied  by  the  supra- 
orbital vein  which  receives  the  frontal  diploic  vein  at  the  supraorbital 
foramen  (Fig.  170). 

The  supraorbital  nerve,  a  terminal  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve  from 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  tri facial ,  emerges  from  the  orbit  through 
the  supraorbital  foramen  with  the  supraorbital  artery  and  lies  at  first 
under  the  frontalis  muscle.  Its  cuiunt^ous  branches  pierce  the  muscle  or 
ai:)oneurosis  (Fig.  163)  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  as  far  as  the  vertex; 
the  pen'cranial  branches  go  to  supply  the  pericraniimi. 

The  temporal  branch  of  the  temporo-malar  nerve  will  be  found  in 
the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  region  which  locality  it  readies 
by  piercing  the  temporal  muscle  and  fascia  (Fig.  163). 

The  nerves  of  the  scalp  are  notably  subject  tr>  neuralgia  from  irritation  of  other 
parte  supplied  by  the  same  parent  trunk*  or  whose  nerve-supply  communicates  with 
these  trunks.  The  heada4;:hes  of  eye-strain,  of  irritation  in  the  external  auditory 
canal,  of  carious  teeth,  and  of  inflammation  of  the  accessory  nasal  sinuses  are  famil- 
iar examples- 

The  art<;rics  of  the  scalp,  by  reason  of  their  situation  in  the  superficial  fascia  and 
the  intimate  association  of  this  with  the  skin,  might  be  looked  upon  for  all  practical 
purpi>scs  as  belonging  to  the  skin.  Hemorrhage  from  a  scalp  wound » if  a  vessel  of 
any  size  is  involved,  is  apt  to  be  unusually  free  because  of  the  close  association  and 
the  denseness  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  skin,  factors  which  prevent  the  retraction 
of  the  cut  ends  of  the  severed  vessel  as  wcU  as  the  lessening  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel, 
two  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  checking  of  hemorrhage  being  thus  eliminated, 
Tlie  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  subject  to  dilation  and  elongation,  constituting  arterial 
vark  or  cirsoid  aneurism;  if  the  capillaries  participate,  tlie  disease  is  known  as 
racemose  aDeurtsm  or  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 

The  Occipito-Frontalis  (m.  epicranius).  This  structtu^e  consists 
of  two  muscular  portions  or  **  bellies  "  connected  by  a  broad  aponeurosis 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  skulh  It  constitutes  the  third  layer  of  the 
scalp.  Tlie  origin  of  the  posterior  fiortion,  or  occipiialis,  is  the  outer  two 
thirds  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  and  the  inastoid  ijrocess  by  tendinous 
fibres;  its  insertion  is  the  aponeurosis.  The  origin  of  ih^  frontalis  is  the 
anterior  bonier  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  its  insertion,  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  median  fibres  being  pro- 
longed upon  the  nose  as  a  muscular  band  wliich  has  been  described  as  a 
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distinct  muscle,  the  pyramidalis  nasi  (m*  procerus).  Some  anatomists 
claim  for  it  an  attachment  to  the  nasal  bones  and  the  external  angular 
processes  of  the  frontal  (Fij^.  163). 

The  epicranial  aponeurosis  (galea  aponeurotica)  is  a  tough  fibrous 
structure  which  not  only  unites  the  muscular  bellies  but  is  continued 
downward  on  each  side  over  tlie  temporal  f^tscia  to  be  attached  to  the 
zygomatic  arch.  The  mobility  of  the  occipito-frontahs  is  easily  demon- 
strated and  is  possible  because  of  the  loose-meshed  tissue  which  under- 
lies it  (Fig.  165). 

Ha\ing  completed  the  dissection  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  the  ocdp- 
ito-frontalis  and  its  aponeurosis  should  be  cleaned. 
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The  intimate  relation  between  tlie  stdn,  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  cx:cipito- 
front-alis  enables  these  three  layers  to  move  as  one  upi>n  the  underlying  hjose, 
cellular,  subaponeurotic  tissue.  In  transverse  wounds  of  the  scalp  involving  ihe 
aponeurosis  there  will  be  much  gaping  of  the  wound. 

The  Temporal  Region, — The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  having 
been  removed  from  the  region  of  the  temporal  fossa  in  common  with  its 
removal  fram  the  rest  of  the  skull,  the  lateral  prolongation  of  Uie  ejjt- 
cranial  aponeurosis  mentioned  above  should  also  be  removed,  an  inci- 
sion for  this  puqjosc  being  made  in  a  curxed  direction,  convex  upward^ 
from  the  external  an^lar  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  base  of  the 
mastoid  process.  The  flap  thus  outlined  may  be  carried  do\\Tiward 
toward  the  zygoma,  thus  exposing  the  temporal  fascia  (Fig*  ig4).  In 
dissecting  this  flap  the  ners^e-trunks  of  the  region  already  isolated  should, 
of  course,  be  preserved. 
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The  temporal  fascia  now  appears  as  a  dense,  glistening  membrane 
attached  below  to  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  abovx, 
behind  and  in  front  to  the  superior  temporal  ridge.  An  incision  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma  through  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
fascia  may  now  be  made»  when  it  will  be  found  that  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  zygoma  this  flap  joins  a  deeper  layer  of  the  same  fascia  which  is 
attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  upjjer  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the 
fascia  in  its  lower  limits  consisting  of  two  distinct  layers.  A  little  fat  and 
a  small  artery  running  forward,  a  branch  of  tlie  superficial  temporal,  will 
be  found  between  these  two  layers.  The  deeper  layer  may  now  also  be 
incised  and  reflected  upward  so  as  to  expose  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  Temporal  Mcscle  (Fig,  191). -"-Origin,  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa  including  the  deep  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia  and  the  in- 
ferior temporal  ridge;  insertion,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible; 
ner\'e*supply,  two  or  three  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  which  enter  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  muscle;  action,  to  elevate  the  mandible  (one  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication). 

The  fourth  layer  of  the  scalp,  the  subaponeurotic  areolar  tissue 
layer,  wtII  be  exposed  upon  rcTnoval  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis.  This  may  be  removed  by  making  an  incision  along  the  mid- 
line of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  another  incision  vertically  upward  from 
point  in  front  of  the  external  ear  to  the  mid-line,  when  the  two  flaps 
\y  be  reflected  forw^ani  and  backward  respectively. 

The  loose- meshed  charajc^ier  of  this  subaponeurotic  tissue  has  lieen  rcferreti  to 
on  page  320  as  being  the  reason  for  the  free  mobility  of  the  first.,  second  anri  third 
layers.  Because  of  its  looseness*  suppuration  in  this  region  is  apt  to  spre^id  so  that  a 
collection  oi  pus  may  dissect  up  the  entire  "scalp"  and  may  produce  baggincss  over 
the  eyebrows  or  above  the  superior  nuchal  line  or  alxive  the  zygoma.  The  facility 
with  which  pus  spreads  in  this  region  has  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  dangerous  area 
of  the  scalp.  It  is  because  of  the  looseness  of  this  layer  that  portions  of  the  *' scalp/* 
i,€.^  the  first,  secondi  and  third  layers,  may  Ix;  torn  of!,  as  in  the  cas<^"  rep<jrtcd  by 
Agnew,  by  violent  traction  upon  the  hair. 

The  pericranium  or  external  periostetim  of  the  cranial  bones  is  the 
fijlh  layer  of  the  scalp  and  presents  as  a  special  feature  its  continuity 
with  the  internal  periosteum,  which  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater, 
through  the  various  sutures,  the  tissue  included  between  the  sutures 
being  known  as  the  tntersutural  membrane.  Although  in  the  adult  skull 
this  intersutural  membrane  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  yet  the  peri- 
cranium is  bound  down  over  the  sutures  and  therefore  a  collection  of 
pus  or  blood  between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone  would  be  limited  by 
the  outline  of  the  particular  bone  over  which  it  was  situated. 

The  continuity  of  the  pericranium  ^4th  the  internal  periosteum  is  one  explana- 
Uon  of  the  extension  of  inflamniation  upon  the  exterior  of  the  bones  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  the  conveyance  of  septic  material  or  of  the  inflammatory  process  along 
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the  lines  of  emergence  of  the  emissary  veins  (see  page  337)  being  another.  Although 
the  pericranium  has  something  to  do  with  the  nourishment  of  the  bones,  these  derive 
their  principal  nourishment  from  the  internal  periosteum;  consequently,  destruction 
of  the  pericranium  results  in  the  production  of  only  a  superficial  necrosis. 

Defective  union  of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  with  each  other,  or  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  bone,  results  in  congenital  fissures  through  which  may  protrude  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  forming  a  ttunor  beneath  the  scalp,  meoiogocde;  or  of  a 
part  of  the  brain  mass  itself,  encephalocele;  or  of  a  portion  of  a  distended  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  hydrencephalocele.  Such  protrusions  occur  most  commonly  through  a 
median  cleft  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tabular  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  (Treves, 
Sutton),  but  also  at  the  fronto-nasal  suture  and  in  other  localities. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Assuming  that  the  student  has  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  brain,  a 
few  important  facts  must  be  brought  to  his  attention. 

The  brain  is  made  up  of  four  subdivisions,  the  cerebninit  the  cere- 
bellum, the  pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata  (Pig.  166).  The 
cerebrum  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  space  passing  dorso-ventrally,  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  the  hemispheres  being  partially  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
compact  mass  of  fibres,  the  corpus  callosum  (Fig.  235),  which  constitutes 
the  floor  of  the  middle  two  thirds  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure;  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  corpus  callosum  the  hemispheres  are  completely 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  fissure.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere  is  the  frontal  pole;  the  posterior  extremity  is  the  occipital 
pole;  the  forward-projecting  prominence  on  its  imder  surface  is  the  tem- 
poral pole  (Fig.  166).  The  surface  of  each  hemisphere  is  marked  off  by 
depressions  or  grooves,  the  fissures  or  sulci,  which  lie  between  convex 
elevations  of  the  surface  which  are  known  as  the  convolutions  (Fig.  166). 

The  entire  brain  is  enclosed  by  three  membranes  named  from  without 
inward  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid  mater  and  the  pia  mater.  The  dura 
mater,  fibrous  and  tough,  is  prolonged  into  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle-shaped  fold,  the/a/x  cerebri  (Fig.  167),  and  into 
the  space  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  between  its  two  lateral 
hemispheres,  as  a  much  smaller  fold,  the  falx  cerebelli;  while  interposed 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  back  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  a  dome-like  extension  of 
the  dura  mater,  the  tentorium  cerebelli  (Fig.  167). 

With  the  cadaver  lying  upon  its  back,  the  calvaria  or  vault  of  the 
cranium  should  be  removed  by  applying  the  saw  in  a  line,  marked  by  a 
cord  tied  around  the  skull,  extending  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the 
root  of  the  nose  in  front,  and  one  inch  above  the  external  occipital  pro- 
tuberance behind.  In  applying  the  saw,  the  dissector  is  made  aware  of 
having  gotten  through  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  by  the  fact  that  the 
saw  works  more  easily  as  it  reaches  the  diploe.  When  the  internal  or 
vitreous  table  is  reached  the  saw  again  works  with  a  little  more  difficulty, 
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and  when  this  is  sawn  through  one  is  made  aware  of  it  by  the  greater 
ease  of  the  work  or  the  cessation  of  resistance.  As  this  point  is  ap- 
proached care  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  brain 
or  Its  membranes.  To  more  effectually  safeguard  these  structures,  the 
saw  may  be  discarded  when  the  diploe  is  readied,  the  vitreous  lamina 
being  broken  through  with  chisel  and  hammer,  aided  by  prying  the 
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sawn  edges  of  bone  apart.  The  saw  must  be  applied  around  the  entire 
circumferejice  of  the  cranium  in  order  to  make  the  section  complete. 
When  this  has  been  effected  the  calvaria  must  be  cautiously  elevated 
with  a  blunt  instrument  and  the  adhering  dura  mater  carefully  peeled 
from  the  inner  face  of  the  bone.  This  may  be  done  to  best  advantage 
^ith  a  blunt  ciu^^ed  instrument,  such  as  a  urethral  steel  sound.  The 
calvaria  must  not  be  discarded,  as  it  linds  important  use  at  later  stagef 
of  the  work. 
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The  Dura  Mater. — The  dura  mater  (Figs.  167  and  168),  the  outer- 
most membrane  of  the  brain,  is  a  dense,  fibrous  structure,  the  outer 
layer  of  which  constitutes  the  internal  periosteiun  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  looseness  of  its  association  with  the  bones  of  the  vault  of  the 
cranium  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  dissector  in  separating  it  from 
the  calvaria,  while  the  importance  of  this  association  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  oozing  points  on  the  surface  of  the  diua  after  its  separation 
from  the  bones.  As  previously  indicated  (page  3 2 2)  it  is  the  chief  source 
of  nourishment  for  these  bones.  Being  more  intimately  attached  to  the 
bones  in  childhood  and  in  old  age,  it  is  adherent  to  the  line  of  the  sutures 
in  any  case,  being  continuous  by  means  of  the  intersutural  membrane 
with  the  pericranium.  It  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  bones  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  the  intimacy  of  this  association  being  due  in  part 
to  its  sending  sheaths  or  prolongations  along  the  various  nerves  as  they 
make  their  exit  from  the  skull. 

The  Icxjsencss  of  the  connection  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  bones  in  the  vault 
favors  the  extravasation  of  blood  from  a  wounded  meningeal  vessel,  constituting  a 
collection  of  blood  which  is  known  as  extra-dural  hemorrhage. 

The  meningeal  arteries^  constituting  the  blood-supply  of  the  dura 
mater,  arc  derived  from  various  soiu-ces,  the  great  or  middle  meningeal 
and  the  smxill  meningeal,  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and 
the  three  meningeal  branches  of  the  ascending  pharjmgeal  being  the  prin- 
cipal vessels,  although  the  lachrymal,  the  ethmoidal  and  the  occipital 
arteries  also  contribute  meningeal  branches. 

The  middle  or  great  meningeal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
(Fig.  194)  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  and  passing  outward  across  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The  dura 
mater  may  be  gently  separated  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  skull  by 
the  fingers  in  order  to  follow  this  artery  toward  the  point  of  its  entrance. 
The  anterior  branch  grooves  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
giving  off  branches  as  it  goes.  The  posterior  branch,  smaller,  passes 
backward  and  then  upward. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  extra-dural  hemor- 
rhage. It  may  be  reached  in  such  case  by  trephining  at  a  point  one  and  one  half 
inches  behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  one  and  one  half 
inches  al)ove  the  zygoma. 

The  small  meningeal  artery^  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
(Fig.  194),  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The  meningeal 
branches  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  enter,  one  through  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen,  one  through  the  jugular  foramen  and  one  through 
the  middle  lacerated  foramen. 
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The  Dural  Sinuses* — The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  passage- 
ways formed  by  the  separation  of  its  two  layers  along  certain  lines  to 
form  channels  which  convey  venous  blood. 

The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  in  the  convex  border  of  the  falx  cere- 
bri (Fig.  167),  beginning  at  the  crista  g^lli,  extends  along  the  mid-line  of 
the  vertex  to  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  where  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous usually  with  the  right  lateral  sinus  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent 
with  the  left  lateral  sinus.     This  vessel  receives  tributaries  from  the 
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mesial  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  as  it  passes  backw^ird  (Fig,  167), 
these  veins,  however,  passing  from  behind  forward  to  open  into  the  sinus. 
The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  may  be  jjunctured  near  its  attachment 
to  the  crista  galli  and  may  be  injected  \\4th  a  blue  hardening  mixture, 
such  as  the  Pausch  starch  combination,  unless  it  and  the  other  sinuses 
and  veins  are  already  well  injected.  It  \^ill  not  be  worth  while  to  do 
this,  however,  unless  twenty-four  hours  at  least  may  be  allowed  for  the 
hardening  of  the  injecting  material. 

The  lateral  sinuses  extend  from  the  torcular  Herophili  at  the  internal 
occipital  protuberance  outward  across  the  tabular  part  of  the  occipital 
bone,  to  lie  successively  upon  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  \;iarieta.V 
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brought  to  view  upon  making  the  incision  just  directed.  It  is  attached 
in  front  to  the  crista  galli  and  behind  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  dome- 
shaped  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  the  tentorium  cercbelli  (Fig.  167), 
which  separates  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  from  the  back  part 
of  the  cerebrum. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  is  in  the  concave  border  of  the  falx 
(Fig.  167),  terminating  by  uniting  with  the  two  veins  of  Galen  at  the 
anterior  limit  of  the  tentorium,  thus  fonning  the  straight  sinus,  which 
is  situated  at  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  fabc  to  the  tentorium  and 
which  teniiinatcs  behind  in  the  torcular  Herophili. 

An  indsion  should  now  be  made  through  the  dura  mater  on  the 
right  side  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  a  transverse  incision  being 
made  on  each  side  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  sinus  toward  the 
root  of  the  zygoma,  the  four  flaps  of  membrane  thus  indicated  being 
then  reflected  toward  the  sawn  edge  of  bone.  The  subdural  space  is 
thus  exposed.  It  is  a  narrow  space  containing  a  small  amount  of  fluid 
and  lies  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid. 

The  Arachnoid  axd  the  Subarachnoid  Space.— The  arachnoid 
is  a  rather  loose-meshed  membrane  or,  more  properly,  tissue  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater,  related  by  its  superficial  aspect,  as 
stated  above,  to  the  subdural  space  and  by  its  deeper  aspect  with  the 
subarachnoid  space,  which  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  This 
space,  or,  more  properly,  series  of  spaces,  is  bridged  across  by  slender 
bands  of  arachnoid  tissue  and  is  lined  with  endothelial  cells.  It  pre- 
sents several  enlargements  or  dilatations,  as  the  cistema  magna,  the 
cisi^rna  paniis,  and  the  cistema  basalts  (p.  33i)»  and  is  continuous  with 
the  spinal  subarachnoid  space,  and,  through  the  foramen  of  Magendie 
and  the  foramina  of  Key  and  Retzius  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  communicates  with  the  fourth  ventricle 
and  so  with  the  general  system  of  ventricular  spaces  of  the  brain.  The 
transparency  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  reveals  the  underlying  pia 
mater  w4th  its  system  of  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum.  If  one  gently  picks  up  the  arachnoid  with  forceps,  it  is 
seen  that  this  membrane  does  not  dip  into  the  fissures  and  sulci  of  the 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  but  passes  over  them,  the  subarachnoid  space 
being  therefore  augmented  in  this  somewhat  irregular  manner  by  the 
surface  inequalities  of  the  cerebrum.  These  enlargements  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  as  also  the  larger  spaces  or  cisterns  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  may  be  partially  demonstrated  by  inserting  a  canula  into  the 
space,  having  picked  up  a  fold  of  the  arachnoid  with  forceps,  and  inject- 
ing a  colored  hardening  mixture. 

The  Pacchionian  Bodies. — The  Pacchionian  bodies  are  projections 
from  the  arachnoid  which  are  accommodated  by  the  shallow  depres- 
sions seen  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  near 
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the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  sometimes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
other  sinuses,  composed  of  arachnoid  tissue  the  meshes  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  cercbro-spinal  fluid.  They  project  into  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  or  into  the  parasinoidal  spaces^  the  lateral  diverticula 
of  the  sinus,  and  thus  come  into  close  relation  with  the  venous  blood 
of  these  channels.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  invaginate  without  actu- 
ally penetrating  the  wall  of  the  sinus  (Fig.  165).  This  arrangement 
permits  of  the  passage  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  into  the  venous  blood, 
thus  relieving  intracranial  pressiu'e. 

The  Pia  Mater. — This  membrane  appears  now  as  a  semi-trans- 
parent structure  closely  investing  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  called  the  vascular  membrane 
of  the  brain,  being  the  bearer  of  the  vessels  destined  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  that  organ.  So  intimate  is  its  relation  to  the  brain  that  it  dips 
into  all  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  the  fissures  and  sulci,  and,  in 
certain  regions,  invades  the  brain  ventricles  in  the  form  of  richly  vas- 
cular folds,  the  choroid  plexuses.  Its  outer  surface,  Ixmnding  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  is  clothed  with  endothelial  cells.  It  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  this  time.  The  cerebral  veins  on  the  convex  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  should  be  noted,  however,  as  passing  upward  toward 
the  longitudinal  fissure  and  turning  forward  upon  reaching  it  to  empty 
into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  directly  in  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  blood  stream  of  the  sinus  itself. 

The  Removal  of  the  Brain. — This  should  now  be  effected,  after 
having  severed  the  attachments  of  the  falx  to  the  crista  galli,  by  gently 
raising,  with  the  fingers,  the  anterior  poles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
from  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  a  procedure  which  will  be  facilitated 
by  allowing  the  head  to  drop  well  back.  On  either  side  of  the  mid-line 
of  the  anterior  fossa,  extending  backward  from  the  crista  galli  and  l5dng 
upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  cylindrical  olfactory  bulbs 
will  be  found.  These  should  be  raised  with  the  frontal  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  numerous  olfactory  nerve-fibres,  the  first  pair  of 
cranial  nerves,  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bulbs,  should  be 
torn  or  cut.  A  little  farther  back,  lying  upon  the  optic  groove  of  the 
presphenoid,  is  the  optic  chiasm  or  commissure,  a  roimded,  cylindrical 
elongated  structure  placed  transversely,  from  either  end  of  which  the 
optic  nerve,  the  second  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  passes  forward  and  out- 
ward to  enter  the  optic  foramen.  These  nerves  should  be  severed  close 
to  the  foramen,  and  the  ophthalmic  arteries  which  pass  through  the 
same  foramina  with  the  nerves  should  also  be  divided.  Elevating  the 
cerebrum  still  more,  the  pituitary  body  will  be  encountered  as  a  globular 
mass  reposing  in  the  sella  Turcica  and  connected  by  a  thin  stalk,  the 
infundibulum,  with  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  This  should 
be  removed  with  the  brain  and  must  be  handled  with  extreme  care 
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because  of  its  delicacy.  The  horizontal  perforated  layer  of  dura  mater, 
the  diaphragma  sellee,  which  cov^ers  the  sella  and  the  pituitary  body, 
should  be  incised  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  of  the 
r^noval  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  oculomotor  nerve  or  third  craniali 
the  more  slender  trochlear  or  fourth  cranial  nerve,  conccakxl  from  \new 
by  the  border  of  the  tentorium  which  sliould  be  displaced  outwardly 
to  expose  the  ner%^e,  and  the  abducens  or  sbtth  cranial  nerve  will  be  found 
at  the  lateral  margin  of  the  dorsum  selke^the  sixth  nerve  traversing 
the  notch  below  the  posterior  clinoid  process — and  should  be  di\^ded  at 
this  place.  The  structures  mentioned  should  be  severed  on  both  sides 
of  die  brain,  but  not  too  close  to  it  so  that  sufficient  may  be  left  of  each 
to  identify  both  its  attachment  to  the  brain  and  its  point  of  exit  from 
the  skull. 

Turning  the  head  of  the  subject  now  to  the  left,  the  right  side  of 
the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum  should  be  elevated »  when  the  tentorium 
cerebelli  will  come  into  \^ew  lying  beneath  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
hemispheres. 

The  tentorium  cerebelli  (Fig.  167),  a  part  of  the  dura  mater  between 
the  back  part  of  the  ccTcbrum  and  the  upjKT  surface  of  the  cerebelliim^ 
is  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  including 
the  posterior  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid;  this  line  of  attachment 
is  callt*d  its  attaclwd  margin.  The  line  of  attachment,  beginning  at  the 
internal  occipital  protul>erance,  extends  along  the  margins  of  the  groove 
reaching  from  this  prominence  horizontally  outward  to  the  lateral 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone  and  from  here  passes  to  the  lower  posterior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  The  attached  border  to  this  point  encloses 
the  lateral  sinus  of  the  corresponding  side  (page  325).  The  attached 
margin  includes  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  j^etrosa 
alsn,  along  which  line  it  encloses  between  its  separated  layers  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus«  From  the  apex  of  the  petrosa  it  extends  forward  and 
inward  to  the  posterior  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  anterior  or  free  border  of  the  tentorium  is  deeply  concave,  form- 
ing the  lateral  and  ]>osterior  margins  of  an  oval  aperture  which  is  com- 
pleted in  front  by  the  dorsum  sellae  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  aper- 
ture, the  incisura  tentoril,  is  for  the  transit  of  the  mid-brain  (cerebral 
crura).  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  free  lx>rder  is  prolonged  forw^ard 
to  acquire  attachment  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process  of  its  own  side. 
In  passing  forward  it  crosses  that  portion  of  the  attached  border  which 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the  petrosa  to  the  posterior  clinoid  process. 
The  dissector  shoidd  carefully  verify  these  facts  before  proceeding  further- 
Separating  slightly  the  posterior  jxMcs  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
falx  cerebri  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  upper  sinface  of  the  ten- 
torium along  its  mid-line,  this  line  of  attachment  corresponding  with 
the  straight  sinus.    The  straight  sinus  (page  327),  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  with  the  veins  of  Galen,  i>asses  bark' 
ward  in  the  position  imlieated  to  terminate  in  the  torcular  Heraphili,) 
the  latter  being  the  confluence  of  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  straighl 
and  the  occipital  sinuses. 

The  tentorium  may  now  be  incised  along  its  attached  margins,  mak- 
ing  the  cut  not  nearer  to  the  bone  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch.    T< 
guard  against  injur>'  to  the  cerebellum  it  is  well  to  make  the  incisii 
with  scissors  or  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  a  scalpel  blade  bcncai 
the  membrane,  entering  the  blade  through  the  incisura,  so  as  to  cut  itj 
from  below.     This  incision  must  include  the  posterior  termination 
the  falx  cerebri  and  the  occipital  end  of  the  straight  sinus  so  that  thi 
falx  and  the  separated  part  of  the  tentorium  may  be  removed  %vith  thi 
brain.     Now  elevating  the  right  side  of  the  back  part  of  the  brainj 
including  the  cerebellum,  the  side  of  the  pons  and  of  the  medulla  will, 
come  into  view  and  the  disse?ctor  will  note  the  presence  of  ncr\'e-tru: 
emerging  from  the  sides  of  these  structures.     The  first  of  these,  th< 
fifth  or  trifactal  nerve,  consisting  of  a  small  motor  and  a  larger  sensoi 
root,  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  pons.    At  the  upper  part  of  the  me*] 
dulla  in  the  groove  between  it  and  the  pons,  is  the  seventh  cranial 
nerve  or  facial*  in  close  proximity  to  which  will  be  seen  a  smaller  trunk,' 
the  pars  intermedia,  and  close  to  this  the  eighth  cranial  or  auditory' 
nerve,  these  three  structures  passing  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
which  they  enter  in  company  with  a  small  vessel,  the  auditory  artery, 
the  eighth  nerve  being  placed  lowest  and  the  seventh  highest  w4th  the 
pars  intenncdia  between.     These  three  trunks  should  be  cut  a  short 
distance  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus.     The  ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  nerves  (rcs|.»ectively  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  pneumogastric 
and  the  spinal  accessory)  emerge  by  a  series  of  strands  from  the  dorso- 
lateral groove  of  the  medulla  (Fig,   i6g).    The  last  named  nerve  is 
joined  by  a  nervx  that  enters  the  slaill  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
this  being  the  spinal  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  which,  taking  its^ 
origin  from  the  spinal  cord  as  far  do%vn  as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve 
(Fig,  1 66),  passes  up  to  join  the  accessory  or  cerebral  portion  of  the 
nerve  as  indicated  above.    The  three  nerve-trunks  thus  discovered  pass 
together  toward  the  middle  cotnpartment  of  the  jugular  foramen  through 
which  they  make  their  exit  from  the  skull.    They  may  be  severed  near 
their  point  of  exit.    The  twelfth  cranial  nerve  or  hypoglossal  emerges  from 
the  ventro-lateral  groove  of  the  medulla  between  the  olivary  ix>dy  and 
the  restiform  body  and  passes  to  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  through 
which  it  escapes  from  the  skulL    This  should  also  be  cut  near  its  point 
of  ^t.    Turning  the  head  of  the  cadaver  to  the  right,  tlie  left  side  ofj 
the  back  part  of  the  brain  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  the  cor^ 
responding  nerve-trunks  of  the  left  side  may  tx?  divideii.     The  head 
should  now  be  ttrnied  so  that  the  face  looks  directly  forward  and,  the 
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bk)ck  having  been  removed  from  beneath  the  head,  the  latter  must  be 
allowed  to  drop  back  as  far  as  possible,  the  brain,  which  now  tends  to 
roD  backward  out  of  the  skull,  being  guarded  and  supported  by  the 
hand  or  the  skull-cap.  The  spinal  cord  should  be  divided  by  a  scalpel 
or  scissors  passed  downward  to  a  point  below  the  lowest  fibres  of  the 
nerves  mentioned  above.  The  vertebral  arterieSt  which  enter  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  magntun  and  tmite  to  form  the  single  basilar 
artery,  must  also  be  divided,  preferably  at  the  level  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  brain  may  be  cau- 
tiously allowed  to  fall  from  its  containing  cavity  into  the  operator's  hands 
or  the  calvaria  suitably  held  to  receive  it.  It  must  then  be  placed  in 
a  preservative  and  hardening  fluid,  since  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
dissect  it  without  preliminary  hardening. 

Before  the  brain  is  placed  in  the  preservative  fluid,  however,  the 
dilatations  or  cisterns  of  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  should  be  examined,  since  the  tearing  or  incising  of  the  membranes 
which  is  necessary  to  permit  the  penetration  of  the  fluid  interferes 
with  the  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  cisterns. 

The  CisTERNiB  Subarachnoidales. — The  cisterna  pontis  is  an 
upward  continuation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  subarachnoid 
space  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  i)ons.  The 
dstema  basalis  is  enclosed  by  the  fon^^ard  and  lateral  continuation  of 
the  arachnoid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  i)ons 
to  the  prominent  temporal  poles  and  thence  to  the  orbital  surface's  of 
the  frontal  lobes,  bridging  over  the  space  between  these  and  also  I  ho 
beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  of  the  jj:rcat  lonj^^itudinal  fissure. 
The  cisterna  basalis,  therefore,  contains  the  circle  of  Willis  and  under- 
lies the  structures  of  the  interpeduncular  space  and  is  prolonged  into 
the  Sylvian  fissiu-es  and  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  continuing  in  the 
latter  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  If  the  attemi^t  to 
inject  the  subarachnoid  space  proved  succCvSsful,  these  cisterns  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  injected  material,  and  may 
be  further  demonstrated  by  removing  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane 
and  clearing  away  the  injected  material,  thus  exposing  the  circle  of 
Willis.  The  cisterna  magna,  the  largest  of  the  subarachnoid  cisterns, 
is  situated  between  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  and  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cerebellum:  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  gently  elevating 
the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  the  brain  still  being  in  the  inverted  posi- 
tion, and  noting  that  the  space  between  these  two  structures  is  bridged 
over  on  either  lateral  aspect  by  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane,  the 
latter  passing  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  medulla  without  dipping  in 
between  them  as  the  pia  does.  Removing  the  arachnoid,  the  cavity 
of  the  cistern  is  exposed  and,  if  sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  its  removal, 
the  foramen  of  Magendie — the  apertiu-e  by  which  the  cisterna  magna 
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,    Dlcx:k  having  been  removed  from  beneath  the  head»  the  latter  must  be 
allowed  to  drop  back  as  far  as  possible,  the  brain,  which  now  tends  to 
roll  backward  out  of  the  skull,  being  guarded  and  supported  by  the 
^hand  or  the  skull-cap.    The  spinal  cord  should  be  divided  by  a  scalpel 
^fc  scissors  passed  downward  to  a  point  below  the  lowest  fibres  of  the 
flrorv^es  mentioned  above.    The  vertebral  arterieSt  which  enter  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  magnum  and  unite  to  form  the  single  basilar 
artery,  must  also  be  divided,  preferably  at  the  level  of  the  foramen 
magnum.     When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  brain  may  be  cau- 
tiously allowed  to  fall  from  its  containing  cavity  into  the  opera tor*s  hands 
the  calvaria  suitably  held  to  receive  it.     It  must  then  be  placed  in 
preservative  and  hardening  fluid,  since  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
ect  it  without  preliminary  hardening. 

Before  the  brain  is  placed  in  the  preservative  fluid,  however,  the 

natations  or  cisterns  of  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the 

should  be  examined,  ance  the  tearing  or  incising  of  the  membranes 

teich  is  necessary  to  permit  the  penetration  of  the  fluid  interferes 

pith  the  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  cisterns. 

The  CisternvE  Subarachnoidales. — The  cisterna  |K)ntis  is  an 
award  continuation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  subarachnoid 
ice  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pons.  The 
sterna  basalis  is  enclosed  by  the  forward  and  lateral  continuation  of 
le  arachnoid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pons 
the  prominent  temporal  poles  and  thence  to  the  orbital  surfaces  of 
the  frontal  lobes,  bridging  over  the  space  between  these  and  also  the 
beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 
The  cistema  basalis,  therefore,  contains  the  circle  of  Willis  and  under- 
lies the  structures  of  the  interpeduncular  space  and  is  prolonged  into 
nthe  Sylvian  fissures  and  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  continuing  in  the 
Ipatter  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  If  the  attempt  to 
inject  the  subarachnoid  space  proved  successful,  these  ds terns  will  be 
sufliciently  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  injected  material,  and  may 
be  further  demonstrated  by  removing  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane 
and  clearing  away  the  injected  material,  thus  exposing  the  circle  of 
Willis.  The  cistema  magna,  the  largest  of  the  subarachnoid  dstems, 
is  situated  between  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  and  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cerebellum;  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  gently  elevating 
the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  the  brain  still  being  in  the  inverted  posi- 

Kn.  and  noting  that  the  space  between  these  two  structures  is  bridged 
*r  on  dther  lateral  aspect  by  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane,  the 
latter  passing  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  medulla  without  dipping  in 
between  them  as  the  pia  does.  Removing  the  arachnoid,  the  cavity 
of  the  dstem  is  exposed  and,  if  suffident  care  is  exerdsed  in  its  removal, 
the  foramen  of  Magendte — the  aperture  by  which  the  cistjeroat  Toat^aa. 
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of  the  infcTtor  longitudinal  sinus  with  the  veins  of  Galen,  passes  liaelc- 
ward  in  the  position  indicated  to  terminate  in  the  torcular  Herophilit 
the  latter  being  the  confluence  of  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  straight 
and  the  occipital  sinuses, 

Tlie  tentorium  may  now  be  incised  along  its  attached  margins,  mak- 
ing the  cut  not  neartT  to  the  bone  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  To 
guard  against  injur>'  to  the  cerebelliun  it  is  well  to  make  the  incision 
with  scissors  or  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  a  scalpel  blade  beneath 
the  membrane,  entering  the  blade  through  the  indsura,  so  as  to  cut  it 
from  below  This  incision  must  include  the  posterior  termination  of 
the  falx  cerebri  and  the  occipital  end  of  the  straight  sinus  so  that  the 
falx  and  the  separated  part  of  the  t4?ntorium  may  be  removed  with  the 
brain.  Now  elevating  the  right  side  of  the  back  part  of  the  brain, 
including  the  cerebellum,  the  side  of  the  pons  and  of  the  medulla  vnW 
come  into  view  and  the  dissector  will  note  the  presence  of  nerv^e-trunks 
emerging  from  the  sides  of  these  structures.  The  first  of  these,  the 
fifth  or  trifacial  ner\^e,  con.sisting  of  a  small  motor  and  a  larger  sensory 
root»  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  pons.  At  the  upi>er  part  of  the  me- 
dulla in  the  groove  Ix^twei'ti  it  and  the  ix>ns,  is  the  seventh  cranial 
nerve  or  facial,  in  close  proximity  to  wliich  will  be  seen  a  smaller  tmnk, 
the  pars  intermedia^  and  close  to  this  the  eighth  cranial  or  auditory 
nerve»  these  three  stmctures  passing  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
which  they  enter  in  company  ^nth  a  small  vessel,  the  auditory  artery, 
the  eighth  ner\x*  being  placed  lowest  and  the  seventh  highest  with  the 
pars  intermedia  between.  These  three  trunks  should  be  cut  a  short 
distance  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  nintht  tenth  and 
eleventh  nerves  (respectively  the  glosso-pharyngcal,  the  pncumogastric 
and  tJic  sjjinal  access<jry)  emerge  by  a  series  of  strands  from  the  dorso- 
lateral groove  of  the  medulla  (Fig,  i6^).  The  last  named  n^ve  is 
joined  by  a  nerve  that  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
this  Ix'ing  the  spinal  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  which,  taking  its 
origin  from  the  spinal  cord  as  far  down  as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve 
(Fig.  1 66),  passes  up  to  join  the  accessory  or  cerebral  portion  of  the 
nerve  as  indicated  above.  The  three  nerve-trunks  thus  discovered  pass 
together  toward  the  middle  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen  through 
which  they  make  their  exit  from  the  skull.  They  may  be  severed  near 
their  point  of  exit.  The  twelfth  cranial  nerveor  hypoglossal  emerges  from 
the  vcntro-lateral  groove  of  the  medulla  between  the  olivary  body  and 
the  restifonn  body  and  passes  to  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  through 
wliich  it  escapes  from  the  skull.  This  should  also  Ix?  cut  near  its  point 
of  exit.  Turning  the  head  of  the  cadaver  to  the  right,  the  left  side  of 
the  back  part  of  the  brain  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  the  cor- 
responding nerv^e-trunks  of  the  left  side  may  be  divided.  The  head 
should  now  be  turned  so  that  the  face  looks  directly  forw^ard  and,  the 
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block  having  been  removed  from  beneath  the  head,  the  latter  must  be 
allowed  to  drop  back  as  far  as  possible,  the  brain,  which  now  tends  to 
roll  backward  out  of  the  skull,  being  guarded  and  supported  by  the 
hand  or  the  skull-cap.  The  spinal  cord  should  be  divided  by  a  scalpel 
or  scissors  passed  downward  to  a  point  below  the  lowest  fibres  of  the 
nerves  mentioned  above.  The  vertebral  arteries,  which  enter  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  magnimi  and  imite  to  form  the  single  basilar 
artery*  must  also  be  divided,  preferably  at  the  level  of  the  foramen 
magnum-  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  brain  may  be  cau- 
tiously allowed  to  fall  from  its  containing  cavity  into  the  operator's  hands 
or  the  calvaria  suitably  held  to  receive  it.  It  must  then  be  placed  in 
a  preservative  and  hardening  fluid,  since  it  w^ould  not  be  possible  to 
dissect  it  without  preliminary  hardening. 

Before  the  brain  is  placed  in  the  preservative  fluid,  however,  the 
dilatations  or  cisterns  of  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  should  be  examined,  since  the  tearing  or  incising  of  the  membranes 
which  is  necessary  to  permit  the  penetration  of  the  fluid  interferes 
with  the  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  cisterns. 

The  Cisterns  Subarachnoidales, — The  cisterna  pontis  is  an 
upward  continuation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  subarachnoid 
space  and  is  in  relation  y^ith  the  ventral  surface  of  tlxe  pons.  The 
cisterna  basaiis  is  enclosed  by  the  forward  and  lateral  continuation  of 
the  arachnoid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pons 
to  the  prominent  temporal  poles  and  thence  to  the  orbital  surfaces  of 

tie  frontal  lobes,  bridging  over  the  space  between  these  and  also  the 
ig  of  the  fissure  of  Syhaus  and  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 
The  cisterna  basaiis,  therefore,  contains  the  circle  of  Willis  and  imder- 
lies  the  structures  of  the  interpeduncular  space  and  is  prolonged  into 
the  Sylvian  fissures  and  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  continuing  in  the 
latter  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  corpus  eallosum.  If  the  attempt  to 
inject  the  subarachnoid  space  proved  successful,  these  dstems  will  be 
sidficiently  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  injected  material,  and  may 
^be  ftirther  demonstrated  by  removing  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane 

id  clearing  away  the  injected  material,  thus  exposing  the  circle  of 
Wilhs.  The  cisterna  ma£;na,  the  largest  of  the  subarachnoid  cisterns, 
is  situated  between  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  and  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cerebellum;  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  gently  elevating 
the  lower  end  of  the  medtdla,  the  brain  still  being  in  the  inverted  posi- 
tion, and  noting  that  the  space  between  these  two  structures  is  bridged 
over  on  either  lateral  aspect  by  the  delicate  arachnoid  membrane,  the 
latter  passing  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  medulla  without  dipping  in 
between  them  as  the  pia  does.  Removing  the  arachnoid,  the  cavity 
of  the  cistern  is  exposed  and,  if  suffident  care  is  exerdsed  in  its  removal, 
the  foramen  of  Magendie — the  aperture  by  which  the  dstema  magna 
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communicates  with  the  fourth  ventricle — may  be  identified  in  the  mid- 
line of  the  roof  of  this  ca\nty. 

Noting  the  relations  of  these  enlargements  of  the  subarachnoid 
space*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  vital  portions  of  the  brain  are  pro- 
tected by  an  especially  voluminous  layer  of  fluid,  the  importance  of 
this  arrangement  being  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  cistema  pontis 
is  continuous  over  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  medulla  and  pons  with 
the  cistema  magna. 

The  preferable  preservative  fluid  consists  of  alcohol  or  wood  alcohol  plus  four 
per  cert,  of  formalin.  The  vessel  in  which  the  hardening  is  done  should  be  a  glass 
specimen  jar  of  proper  size  and  shape,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  quantity  of  cotton 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a  nest  for  the  brain,  which  should  be  placed  upon  the 
cotton  in  the  inverted  position  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pre5er\nng  fluid  to 
completely  cover  it.  To  insure  thorough  penetration  by  the  fluid  the  membmnes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  should  be  incised  in  several  places.  The  dissection  of  the  brain 
will  necessarily  be  deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  hardening  process  and,  there* 
fore,  until  after  other  stages  of  the  dissection  have  been  done. 

The  Dura  Mater  and  Other  Structures  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull. — 

Reviewing  briefly  the  osteology  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  ^  the  dissector  will  note  the  subdivision  of  the  space  into  three 
fossae,  the  anterior,  middle  and  posterior,  and  that  the  petrous  ]X)rtions 
of  the  temporal  and  the  dorsum  sell^  of  the  sphenoid  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  middle  and  posterior  fossa?,  while  the  posterior 
borders  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  olivary  eminence 
define  the  middle  from  the  anterior  fossa. 

The  posterior  fossa,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  other  two,  presents 
the  foramen  maj^num.  the  anterior  and  posterior  condyloid  foramina, 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  and  the  dorsum  epliippii,  the  jugular 
foramen  and  the  internal  auditory  meatus  as  well  as  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  grooves  and  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium 
and  falx  cerobelli  and  the  lodgement  of  the  dural  sinuses. 

The  middle  fossa  should  be  noted  as  including  the  basi-sphenoid, 
the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  squamous  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  and  as  presenting  the  foramina  spinosum,  ovale,  Vesalii, 
rotundum,  laccrum  medium  and  lacerum  anterius. 

The  anterior  fossa,  overl>ing  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities,  includ- 
ing the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  i^Hth  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  between  and  the  presphenoid  with  its  lesser  vnn^s,  presents 
the  optic  foramen,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  the 
nasal  slit  and  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid- 

Mention  has  been  made  (p*  324)  of  the  close  adiicrencc  of  the  dura 
to  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  sIoUl  as  compared  with  its  relation  to 
the  bones  of  the  vertex.  In  the  posterior  fossa  the  falx  cerebelU  (Fig. 
167)  is  seen  as  a  small  vertical  mesial  fold  or  process  of  dura  mater 
iittacbed  by  its  convex  border  to  the  occipital  bone  from  the  foramen 
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magnum  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  It  encloses  \\ithin  its  attached 
border  the  occipital  sinus  (Fig.  168);  this  divides  into  two  venous 
trunks  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the  marginal 
sinuses,  which  drain  into  the  internal  jugular  veins;  it  originates  in  the 
torcular  Herophili,  The  tentorium  cerebelli  has  been  considered 
(p.  329);  the  dissector  should  now  examine  its  attachments  as  there 
indicated. 

The  lateral  sinuses  (sinus  transverd)  may  now  be  followed  through- 
out their  entire  course  (p.  325)  beginning  at  the  torcular  (confluens  sin- 
uum),  the  right  one  being  in  many  cases  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  terminating  at  the  posterior  compart- 
ment of  the  jugular  foramen  (p.  326). 

The  internal  jugular  vein  is  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as  being 
the  continuation  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
as  terminating  in  the  vein. 

The  tributaries  of  the  lateral  sinus  are  the  posterior  inferior  cerebral 
veins  from  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  some  of  the 
injerior  cerebellar  veins,  and  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and,  for  the  sig- 
moid portion  of  the  sinus  or  the  part  lodged  in  the  sigmoid  fossa  of  the 
mastoidea,  the  internal  aitditary  veins,  by  way  of  the  internal  auditory 
meatus,  and  the  mastoid  i*ein. 

The  lateral  sinus  may  be  ruptured  in  fracture  of  the  skii]l,  ^ving  rise  to  extra- 
dural hemorrhage,  ranking  second  in  importance  only  to  nipturc  of  the  middle  men- 
ingeal artery  as  a  cause  of  this  condition.  The  proximity  of  the  sigmoid  portion  to 
the  mastoid  cells  and  tj^mpanum  and  its  communication  with  the  circulation  of  the 
former  thirmgh  the  mastoid  vein  render  the  lateral  sinus  pecuharly  liable  to  infec- 
tion and  resulting  septic  thrombosis  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of  otitis  media  and 
mastoiditis:  its  communication  with  the  exterior  circulation  through  certain  emis- 
sary veins  (p,  337)  as  well  as  its  direct  continuity  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  lay 
it  open  to  infec  tion  in  casejs  of  septic  wounds  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  course  of  the  sinus  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  inion  to  the  .isterion  (p.  3 14) 
and  thence  to  a  point  a  half  inch  behind  the  lower  margin  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus.  Since  the  dnus  is  of  considerable  width,  a  margin  of  a  half  inch  on  each 
side  of  this  hne  is  to  be  allowed  if  the  sinus  is  to  be  avoided  in  trephining. 

The  superior  petrosal  sinus,  running  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  beginning  at  the  apex  of  that 
structure,  terminates  in  the  sigmoid  }X)rtion  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  beginning  near  the  apex  of  the  petrosa 
as  the  continuation  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  passes  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  petrosa  to  reach  the  anterior  com]>artmcnt  of  the  jugular  fora- 
men, through  which  it  makes  its  exit  to  unite  immediately  with  the 
lateral  sinus  to  form  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  transverse  sinus  (plexus  basilaris),  frequently  a  plexus  of 
,  sinuses,  passes  transversely  across  the  dorsum  seUae  connecting  the 
b^innings  of  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses. 
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At  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  the  twelfth  craniul  nerve  leaves 
and  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending;  pharyngeal  artery  enters  the 
cranial  cavity  anfi  a  hranch  from  tlic  same  vcsi^l  enters  at  the  jugular 
foramen.  The  ninth,  tenth»  and  eleventh  nerves  are  seen  to  pass  out 
of  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  jugular  foratnen. 


Branch  of  Bupmorbltat  nerve 

Supmlrochlear  bmnch  of  litmlnl 
^Supraorbital  brtnch  of  fronUil 
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Olfncloty  tract - 
Optic  nerve - 

Optic  chksni- 

Optic  trad- 

III.  nerve 

VII   acr\"c- 

VUI.  nerve 

IX.  m 

X.  nc] 

XI  ne 
XL  nerw^ 

ftuinut  portion 
Part  of- 
XII.  nerve 

Snpertor 

lUctJutUiry 

velum 


.l^chryrnnl  ner^pe' 
uphlhKltnlcdivi^tion  c 

into  ti      ■    '        *.c  vntNl 
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'of  V  .   net  vr 

IV,  »<rrvv,  lo  inner  nidfl^ 
o|  whirh  i»  VI.  aerve^ 
MumitbuUll  dlvLiicpu  C 
'V.  ucrvc 

>Ga«a«rian^ngliou      M 

-ftensorv  root  of  V,        ^ 
-Vil.  nerve  f^** 

^VIU.  ucrvc 
M iridic  cerebellar 
'peduncle 
-JX.  ucrvc 
"X.  nerve 

-XIL  ner»« 


'*1V,  ventricle 


McdiiUA,clo«edp«rt 


Flo.  169. — Ba«e  of  »kuU,  viewed  from  Above,  showlotf  crani*!  nervr*  pasainii  throuifh  dur»:  roof  ol 
rif(bt  orbil  bas  been  removed  to  expove  the  ophtboilmic  ncrve^ 


At  the  internal  auditor}^  meatus  the  seventh  and  eij^hth  nerves  and  the 
auditory  artery  are  to  be  noted  as  entering'  this  a[>erturc.  At  the  jjos- 
terior  condyloid  foramen,  if  present,  one  of  the  emissary  veins  may  tje 
found  making  its  exit  from  the  skulL 

In  the  middle  fossa  the  cavernous  sinus  occupies  the  cavernous 
groove  on  the  side  of  the  bcKly  of  the  sphenoid  (Fig,  t6S).  The  third, 
the  fourth  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves  shuuld 
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be  traced  to  the  posterior  end  of  this  sinus  which  they  enter  to  tra- 
verse its  outer  wall  in  the  order  indicated  from  above  downward;  the 
sixth  nerse  also  enters  the  sinus  but  occupies  a  position  more  internal, 
close  beside  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  internat  carotid  artery 
should  be  found  at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  skull  throu^^h  the  ca- 
rotid canal  and  traced  to  the  back  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  These 
same  structures  should  also  be  recognized  as  they  issue  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  artery  ^\nng  off  almost 
immediately  its  large  ophthalmic  branch,^which  should  be  traced  to 
the  optic  foramen  through  which  it  enters  the  orbit, — the  other  branches 
of  the  artery  (p.  425)  arising  from  that  part  of  its  trunk  which  was 
ncmoved  with  the  removal  of  the  brain.  The  four  nerve-trunks  men- 
tioned as  traversing  the  cavernous  sinus  after  leaving  it,  pass  to  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  through  which  they  leave  the  cranial  ca\4ty  to  enter 
the  orbit.  The  ophthalmic  dtvislofi  of  the  fifth  divides,  before  entering 
the  fissure,  into  its  three  temiinal  branches^  the  frantaU  fiasal  and 
lachrymaL  The  ophthalmic  vein  coming  from  the  orbit  through  the 
lower  angle  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  enters  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  cavernous  sinus.  It  will  aid  the  dissector  to  identify  these  various 
structures  if  he  recalls  their  relative  position  in  the  fissure,  the  fourth 
nerve  being  placed  at  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  fissure,  the  lachr>Tna! 
nerve  at  the  upper  outer  angle  and  the  frontal  nerve  between,  while 
the  up|jer  division  of  the  third  ner\^e,  the  nasal  ner\^e,  the  inferior  divi- 
sion of  the  third  nerv^e  and  the  sixth  nen^e  are  arranged  along  the  lower 
outer  border  of  the  fissure  in  the  order  here  indicated.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  may  now  be  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  struc- 
tures mentioned  as  they  lie  \!^ithin  the  sinus  (Fig,  198).  In  removing  the 
layer  of  dura  mater  constituting  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  layer  is  connected  by  nimierous  bands  and  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  with  the  layer  forming  the  inner  wall  so  that  the  sinus  is  a 
mesh-work  of  spaces.  The  circular  sinus,  so-called,  consists  of  two  trans- 
verse channels  which  connect  the  cavernous  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  across 
the  front  and  back  parts  respectively  of  the  sella  Turcica  (Fig,  168), 

Tlie  cximrnuiu cations  between  the  cav^cmous  sinus  and  the  pterygoid  pl«/xtis  by 
cniissar>'  veins,  the  connection  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  with  the  cavernous  sinus  and 
the  fact  that  this  v^cin  drains  the  orbit  and  communicates  with  the  veins  of  the  face 
cxpluin  the  occurrence  of  infection  of  the  intracranial  venous  cliannels  and  especially 
of  thrombosis  0}  the  cavernous  sinus,  as  a  complication  of  infecti%T5  diseases  of  the 
face,  such  as  ef>^pelas  and  carbuncle. 

The  Qasserian  ganglion  (ganglion  semilunare)  lies  upon  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  apex  of  the  petrosa  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  the 
dtu-a  mater,  the  space  it  occupies  being  known  as  the  cave  of  Meckel 
(cavum  Meckelii).  This  ganglion  belongs  to  the  sensory  root  of  the 
fifth  nerve  and  is  analogous  to  the  spinal  ganglia  which  are  fouiwi  on 
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the  dorsal  or  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  layer  of  dtira  mater 
which  covers  it  may  be  cautiously  removed.  Unless  the  dissector  works 
with  great  care  he  may  find  nothing  after  removing  the  dura,  since  the 
latter  is  closely  adherent  to  the  ganglion  and  the  latter  may  be  lacerated 
and  taken  up  with  the  membrane.  The  ganglion  contributes  meningeal 
branches  to  the  dura  and  communicates  with  the  carotid  plexus.  The 
sensory  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  will  be  traced  to  the  proximal  side  of  the 
ganglion  while  the  motor  root  will  be  seen  to  pass  beneath  the  ganglion 
without  any  connection  with  it  and  to  unite  with  a  part  of  the  sensory 
root  on  the  distal  side,  the  common  trunk  thus  formed  being  the  third 
or  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  should  be  traced 
to  the  foramen  ovale  through  which  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  sensory  root,  emerging  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
ganglion,  divides  into  three  parts,  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division,  the 
second  or  superior  maxillary  division,  and  the  third  or  the  sensory  por- 
tion of  the  inferior  maxillary  division.  The  first  and  second  divisions 
of  the  fifth  are  therefore  purely  sensory  nerves,  while  the  third  division 
is  both  sensory  and  motor.  Each  division  gives  branches  to  the  dura 
mater,  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  going  to  the  tentoriiun, 
those  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  to  the  dura  of  the  middle  fossa, 
the  recurrent  of  the  third  division  arising  outside  the  skull  and  entering 
through  the  foramen  spinosum  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  Qasserian  ganglion  may  require  removal,  or  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  re- 
section, for  intractable  neuralgia  of  the  trifacial  nerve.  The  ganglion  is  reached 
through  a  trephine  opening  in  the  temporal  region,  the  dura  being  stripped  up  from 
the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa.  The  middle  meningeal  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus 
are  liable  to  injury  in  the  operation. 

The  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  from  the  geniculate  ganglion 
of  the  facial  (Fig.  204),  emerging  from  the  petrosa  through  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  passes  inward  and  forward  in  a  groove  on  the  petrosa  beneath 
the  dura  to  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  It  enters  the  cartilaginous 
substance  which  occupies  this  foramen  and  there  unites  with  the  great 
deep  petrosal  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  to  form  the 
Vidian  nerve  (Fig.  219),  which  passes  through  the  Vidian  canal  to  reach 
Meckel's  ganglion  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  The  small  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  from  the  tympanic  plexus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  emerges  from  the  petrosa 
through  a  small  aperture  external  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  and  passes 
through  the  foramen  ovale,  or  sometimes  a  separate  aperture,  on  its 
way  to  join  the  otic  ganglion.  The  small  meningeal  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  may  be  found  entering  through  the  foramen 
ovale  (p.  324) ;  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  considered  (p.  324). 

In  the  anterior  fossa  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  shotdd  be 
noted  with  the  related  olfactory  bulb  and  nerve-fibres  already  referred 
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to.  Along  the  margin  of  the  anterior  third  or  half  of  the  cribriform 
plate,  the  nasal  nerve  (Fig.  199),  which  enters  the  cranial  ca\dty  from 
the  orlrit  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  should  be  found. 
Passing  directly  forward  the  nasal  ncrv^e  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  a 
sei^ond  time  to  enter  the  nose  through  the  sht  at  the  side  of  the  crista 
galli.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  may  serve  as  a  guide,  if  injected, 
to  the  nasal  nerve,  since  it  also  enters  the  cranial  cavity  from  the  orbit 
through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  distributing  meningeal  branches 
to  the  dura  mater  of  the  anterior  fossa;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
a^te^>^  The  posterior  ethmoidal  artery,  likewise  entering  the  cranial 
cavity  from  the  orbit  but  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
is  situated  about  a  half  inch  farther  back. 

The  Emissary  Veins,  —  The  emissary  veins  are  small  vessels  which 
connect  the  intracranial  venous  drculation  with  that  exterior  to  the 
skuU  including  the  deep  and  superficial  v^eins  of  the  face.  Some  of 
these  have  been  mentioned  above  and  their  clinical  imix)rtance  with 
reference  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  ci*anial  contents,  or 
conversely  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  to  the  superficial  structures, 
has  been  noted, 

(i)  The  parietal  emissary  vein  connects  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  with  the  scalp  veins  through  the  parietal  foramen;  (i)  the  mastoid 
vein,  traversing  the  mastoid  foramen,  connects  the  lateral  stnus  with 
either  the  occipital  or  the  posterior  auricular  vein;  (3)  the  occipital  emis- 
sary from  the  torcular  or  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses  passes  through  the  oc- 
cipital protuberance  to  the  occipital  veins;  (4)  theinconstant  posterior  con- 
dyloid emissar}'^  passing  from  the  distal  part  of  the  lateral  sinus  through 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  terminates  in  the  vertebral  veins;  (5)  the 
anterior  condyloid  emissaiy  connects  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  with  the 
vertebral  veins  through  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  (6)  the  emis- 
saries from  the  cavernous  sinus  pass  through  the  foramina  ovale,  Vesalii 
and  lacemm  medium  to  the  pterygoid  plexus  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Diploic  V^eins. — The  venous  network  of  the  diploe  is  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  superficial  venous  circulation  and  on  the  other 
with  the  intracranial  sinuses.  The  anterior  or  frontal  diploic  vein 
drains  into  the  supraorbital  vein  at  the  supraorbital  foramen  (Fig., 
170);  the  anterior  temporal  diploic  vein  tenuinates  either  in  a  deep 
temporal  vein  of  the  temporal  fossa  or  the  spheno-temporal  sinus;  the 
posterior  temporal  diploic  vein  oi>ens  into  the  mastoid  emissary^  or  some- 
times into  the  jjusterior  auricular  vein;  the  occipital  diploic  vein  drains 
either  into  the  occipital  vein  or  the  occipital  emissary. 

The  diploic  veins  are  scarcely  less  important,  as  avenues  of  intracranial  infec- 
tion, than  the  emissary  veins. 

Noting  the  shape  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  ar- 
ticulate vsnth  each  other— the  interlocking  of  the  parietal  bones  at  the  sagittal  suture 
22 
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and  the  overlapping  of  the  lower  borders  of  the  parieUls  by  tlie  bevelled  Ixi: 
Bquomosals  and  the  ^eat  winRS  of  the  sphenaifj  Innng  well  calculated  to  t 
applied  from  above,  while  the  overLippini;  ^*^  ^'^c  anterior  bortlera  of  the  pineuls 
the  frontal  offei^  resistance  to  force  applicrl  from  in  front — and  the  construction  i 
the  bones  of  the  vertex  of  two  pliites  of  compact  bone  with  the  intervening  canccllou 
diploe.  it  vnW  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the  cranium  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro-1 
tcction  of  the  -^rntcturcs  withitu 

Fractures  of  the  vertex  of  (he  skull  usually  result  from  direct  violence.   It  is  note-  ^ 
worthy  that  when  they  spread  to  the  base,  as  they  often  do,  the  suture-line^  and  th 
peculiarities  of  individual  bones  exert  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  lines  of  fntctunjtl 
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he  skull  being  affected  as  a  whole.  Fracturi?  may  occur  without  displacement;  with 
iispiacftnent  (depressed  fracture);  with  commimition;  or  may  be  compound.  The 
dura  may  be  separated  from  the  bone  or  may  be  torn,  as  msxy  also  the  other  mem- 
branes or  the  bniin  :subst^ince. 

Fractures  of  the  base  result  from  direct  violence — foreign  bodies  thrnst  through 
the  pharynx,  orbit  or  nose,  or  a  blow  on  the  ba^ck  of  the  neek^^r  from  indirect  vio- 
lence, as  falls  or  blows  upon  the  cliin.  falh  tiptin  the  butio^ka,  the  flexed  knees  or  the 
feet. 

Let  the  student  note  the  relation  of  the  pc*st^rior  fossa  of  the  skull  to  the  pharynx, 
of  the  middle  fossa  to  the  pharynx  and  nares  and  of  the  an  tenor  fos&a  to  the  nares 
and  orbited  cavities.  ?is  well  as  that  of  the  posU*rior  and  midfUe  fossa;  to  the  pctrtisa. 
Recalling  the  close  attachment  of  the  dura  to  the  floor  of  the  cranial  c.avity  and  the 
numerous  important  j^tructiires  situate<l  here,  he  will  appr45ciat45  the  gravity  and  be 
enabled  to  tntcrpit^t  the  signs  of  such  injuries. 


DISSECT/ON  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  NECK  REGION  jjg 

Fractures  of  the  posterior  fossa  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  escape  of  cere- 
bfo-spinal  fluid  fruni  ilie  cKtemal  auditory  meatus,  with  ecchymosis  at  the  nape  of 
the  nt^k  and.  if  the  basilar  prcxess  or  the  basi-sphennid  be  invoh*cd.  with  leakage  of 
blood  into  the  pharynx. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  may  show  escape  of  cereljro-spinal  fluid  from  the 
external  meatus,  leakage  of  blood  into  the  pharynx,  and  subconjunctival  c^cehymosis 
(discoloration  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  from  the  presence  of  blood  l>cneath  it 
which  has  travelled  forwnrd  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure). 

Fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  may  be  attended  with  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pharynx,  the  nares  or  orbit  and  with  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  tlirough  the  nose 
if  there  be  sufficient  laceration  of  membranes. 

The  skull  is  now  to  be  packed  with  damp  gaure,  the  skull-cap  placed  in  position 
and  the  scalp  brought  up  over  it  and  stitched  in  place  that  the  parts  may  be  preserved 
for  later  work  upon  the  orbit  and  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  body  now  being  turned 
P  upon  its  face,  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  to  be  done. 

THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  REGION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  surface  anatomy  of  this  rep'on  is  given  at  page  g.  The  super- 
ficial nerv^es.  the  trapezius  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  are  con* 
sidcred  at  pages  i6  and  rg.  These  structures  may  l>e  worked  out 
jointly  by  the  dissectors  of  the  head  and  of  the  upper  limb.  After  the 
reflection  of  a  part  of  the  trapezius  from  its  scapular  and  clavicular 
attacliments — the  caution  is  repeated  not  to  <Jistiarb  its  outer  portions, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  study  of  the  neck — the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  splenius  muscle  is  exposed  and  above  and  upon  its  inner 
side  a  small  part  of  the  semispinalis  capitis  or  complexus  (Fig.  i7i}» 
In  reflecting  Uie  trapezius,  the  cutaneous  nerves  already  found  super- 
ficial to  it  should  be  preserved,  as  they  wiW  serv-e  as  guides  to  their 
parent  trunks;  this  may  be  done  by  disengaging  them  from  the  muscle 
at  their  points  of  perforation  of  the  latter.  The  great  occipital  nerve 
pierces  the  complaxus  near  its  insertion  into  the  occipital  bone,  the 
third  occipital  appears  \i\>on  the  surface  of  the  splenius  near  the  third 
spinous  process,  having  perforated  both  it  and  the  coraplexus,  cutaneous 
branches  from  the  third  cervical  nerv^e  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
muscle  near  the  fifth  dorsal  spine  and  cutaneous  brancJics  of  the  fourth 
cervical  near  the  seventh  cer\acal  spinous  process.  Having  identified 
these  nerv^es,  the  surface  of  the  muscle  should  be  cleaned,  except  its 
upper  anterior  part  which  enters  into  the  floor  of  the  occipital  triangle 
of  the  neck. 

The  SpLKNirs  (Fig,  171), — Origin,  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchtC  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  upper 
four,  five  or  six  thoracic  vertebra?.  Insertion,  the  outer  portion,  splenius 
cervids,  upon  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  upper  three  cervical  ver- 
tebra; the  inner  portion,  splemus  capitis,  the  outer  part  of  the  superior 
nuchal  line  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process.  Nerve- 
suppty,  the  posterior  divisions  of  all  the  cervical  nerves  except  the  first. 
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Action,  rotation  of  the  cervical  spine  and  of  the  head  if  one  muscle  acts 
alone;  extension  of  the  head  and  cervical  spine  if  both  muscles  act. 

The  lower  part  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  serrattis  posticus 
superior  (Fig.  171)  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  completely  demonstrated 


Complexus 


ScTTvlua  ficHticuft  sup, 


Trnpeilizs 
(cut) 


Accessorius 


,     '  I  f11eiNC!OBt]ilia 

Lons:issimu8  dorsi 
Fio.  171. — Dorsal,  cervical,  and  thoracic  muscles. 


until  the  dissector  of  the  trunk  has  taken  up  the  latter  muscle.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  attachment  of  the  splenius  to  the  ligamentum 
nuchae  and  the  spinous  processes  may  be  severed  and  the  muscle  re- 
flected outward.  The  upper  j^art  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis,  which 
passes  under  the  serratus  posticus  superior  and  covers  the  complexus 
(Fig.  i7r),  is  now  exposed  and,  near  the  occipital  bone,  the  occipital 
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artery,  which  may  pass  to  the  scalp  externally  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  trapezius  or  may  advance  inward  under  that  muscle  and 
pierce  it, 

The  superficial  branch  of  the  arteria  princeps  cervicts  of  the  occip- 
ital passes  downward  under  the  splenius  to  form  mosculations  that  will 
be  seen  later  (p.  384).  The  s^eat  occipital  nerve  will  be  seen  perforat- 
ing the  complexus  near  its  upper  extremity  (Fig.  173)  and  the  third 
occipital  nerve  near  the  mid-line  and  farther  down,  while  other  cuta- 
neous branches  of  the  posterior  cervical  divisions,  previously  encoun- 
tered, are  found  emerging  through  the  muscle  still  farther  down.  The 
fascia  is  to  be  remo\'ed  from  the  complexus  and  the  neighboring  muscles, 
the  btventer  and  the  trachelo-mastoid  (Fig.  171).  ^ith  due  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  nervxs  and  the  occipital  arter>\ 

The  complexus  and  the  slender  two-belKed  muscle  internal  to  it, 
the  biventer  cervicis,  really  constitute  one  muscle,  the  semispinalis 
capitis,  which  is  a  part  of  the  semispinaHs  (p,  585) ;  it  will  be  seen  to  pass 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cervical  region 
and  of  the  upper  half  of  the  thoracic  region  to  the  occipital  bone  between 
the  nuchal  or  ou^ved  lines  and  adjacent  to  the  external  occipital  crest. 
The  trachelo-mastoid  (p.  583),  external  to  the  complexus.  passes  from 
the  lower  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  region  to  the  mastoid  process.  It 
cannot  be  fully  dissected  now  without  undue  interference  with  the  lat- 
eral neck  region. 

The  complexus  should  be  detached  from  its  insertion  upon  the  occip- 
ital bone  and  turned  downward,  with  care  for  the  prest^rvation  of  the 
nerves  and  the  arteria  princeps  cervids  branch  of  the  occipital  artery 
beneath  it,  the  trachelo-mastoid  being  left  in  place.  The  nerves  should 
be  followed  to  their  points  of  origin  as  well  as  this  can  be  done  without 
disturbing  the  occipital  triangle  of  the  neck. 

The  arteria  princeps  cervicis,  a  branch  of  the  occipital,  divides  into 
the  superficial  branch,  noted  above,  and  the  deep  branch.  The  deep 
branch  passes  down  the  neck  beneath  the  complexus  and  upon  the  semi- 
spinalis  colli  to  anastomose  with  the  arteria  proftmda  cervicis  of  the 
superior  int^ercostal  (p.  385). 

The  Suboccipital  Triangle  (Fig.  172). — This  small  muscular  triangle 
is  exposed  by  the  remov^al  of  the  complexus.  Its  boundaries  are  the  rec- 
tus capitis  posticus  major  above  and  internally,  the  obliquus  capitis 
inferior  below  and  the  obliquus  capitis  superior  on  the  outer  side.  Each 
one  of  these  muscles  should  be  denuded  as  well  as  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
section permit.  Clearing  away  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  which 
cover  it,  the  v^ertebral  artery  and  the  posterior  division  of  the  suboccip- 
ital  or  first  cervical  nerv^e  will  be  seen  to  traverse  it.  Cleaning  up  these 
structures  will  rev^eal  the  floor  as  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  liga- 
ment and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 
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Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major  (Fig.  172). — ^Origin,  the  spinous] 
process  of  the  axis;  insertion*  the  inferior  nuchal  line  of  the  orripitar 
bone  and  the  surface  of  bone  below  it  (Fig.  161);  action,  to  draw  the 
head  backward  and  to  rotate  it. 

Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor  (Fig.  173), — Origin*  the  posterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas;  insertion,  the  inner  part  of  the  inferior  nuchal  Ujiq  { 
(Fig,  r6i);  action,  to  draw  the  head  backward. 

Obuquus  Capitis  Superior  (Fig*  17}).^  Origin,  the  transvcrie 
process  of  the  atlas;  insertion,  the  occipital  bone  above  the  outer  |*art  of 
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the  inferior  nuchal  line;  action,  to  draw  the  head  backward  and  to  aid 
the  recti  ca]jitis  laterales  and  the  recti  antici  minorcs  in  steadying  the 
occipital  bone  upon  the  atlas  during  rotation  at  the  odonto-atlantal 
joint  (p.  404)- 

Obuquijs  Capitis  Inferior  (Fi^.  172). — Origin,  the  spinous  proc- 
ess of  the  axis;  insertion,  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  actton* 
to  rotate  tlie  axis  toward  the  same  side. 

The  iierve*supply  of  the  four  muscles  noted  above  is  from  the 
terior  division  of  the  suboccipital  or  first  cervical  nerve. 
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The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Divisions  of  the  Cerv  ical  Nerves,— Although 
these  nerv^es  cannot  be  completely  worked  out  now,  they  may  be  men- 
tioned here  by  way  of  summarizing  the  branches  already  encoimtered 
and  noted  above.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  dix'isions  of  the  cervical 
nerves  except  the  first  (p.  15)  di\nde  into  an  internal  cutaneous  branch 
(ramus  mcdialis)  and  an  external  muscular  branch  (ramus  lateralis) 
(Fig.  I  a)*    The  communications  between  the  dorsal  division  of  the  sub- 
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Dipital  nerve  and  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  second  and  third  dor- 
sal divisions  constitute  what  is  sometimes  called  the  dorsal  cervical 
plexus. 

The  dorsal  division  of  the  first  cervical  or  suboccipital  nerve  leaves 
the  spinal  canal  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  arch  of 
the  atlas,  traverses  the  suboccipital  triangle  below  and  fjchind  the  ver- 
tebral arter>',  distributes  muscular  branches  to  the  complexus  which 
covers  it  and  to  the  two  posterior  straight  and  the  two  oblique  muscles. 
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gives  a  communicating  branch  to  the  second  cervical,  usually  to  its  great 
occipital  branch,  and  pierces  the  complexus  and  trapezius  as  the  cuta- 
neous branch  to  accompany  the  occipital  artery  to  the  scalp.  The  cuta- 
neous branch  may  be  absent. 

The  notably  large  dorsal  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve, 
emerging  between  the  dorsal  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the 
axis,  passes  below  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
complexus  where  it  divides  into  its  external  muscular  branch  (ramus  late- 
ralis) which  supplies  the  inferior  oblique,  the  complexus  and  the  semi- 
spinalis  cervicis  and  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  or  ramus  medialis, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  great  occipital  nerve  (n.  occipitalis 
major).  Passing  over  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  the  latter  nerve 
pierces  the  complexus  (Fig.  173)  and  comes  into  relation  with  the  oc- 
cipital artery  which  it  accompanies  to  the  scalp,  usually  piercing  the 
trapezius  (Fig.  163). 

The  dorsal  division  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  divides  into  the  lat- 
eral muscular  branch  for  the  complexus,  trachelo-mastoid  and  splenius 
(Fig-  173).  and  the  internal  cutaneous  branches,  some  of  which,  after 
piercing  the  complexus,  splenius  and  trapezius,  are  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  neck  (Fig.  11)  while  another,  the  third  occipital  nerve, 
piercing  the  same  muscles  supplies  the  skin  of  the  back  part  of  the 
scalp  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  (Fig.  11).  Sometimes  the  third  oc- 
cipital nerve  is  as  large  as  the  great  occipital;  in  other  cases  it  is  very 
small.  The  remaining  posterior  cervical  divisions  have  been  sufficiently 
considered. 

The  muscles  still  remaining  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cervical 
spine  may  be  disregarded  by  the  dissector  of  the  head.  The  dissection 
of  the  joints  of  the  region  may  be  deferred  until  after  the  separation  of 
the  head  and  neck  from  the  trunk. 


THE  ANTERO-LATERAL  REGION  OF  THE  NECK. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  dissecting  the  face  before  the  neck, 
since  the  superficial  structures  of  the  face  are  more  prone  to  deteriorate 
and  since  the  dissectors  of  the  upper  limbs  are  at  this  time  engaged 
upon  the  chest;  but  it  seems  more  logical  to  dissect  first  the  cervical 
vessels  and  nerves  and  trace  them  upward. 

The  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw  is  recognizable  by  sight  as  well  as 
by  touch ;  passing  the  finger  downward  from  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw 
at  the  middle  line,  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  encountered,  the  great 
horns  of  which  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  finger  and  thimib  one  upon 
either  side  of  the  neck.    Passing  over  a  short  interval  below  the  hyoid 
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bone  the  palpating  finger  encounters  the  prominence  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage of  the  ]ar>'nx  (Fig.  174)  (the  ** Adam's  apple")  and  passing  still 
farther  downward  one  recognizes  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 
By  deep  pressure  to  one  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  a  bony  prominence 
may  be  felt,  the  carotid  tubercle  or  Chas$aignac*s  tubercle,  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sLxth  ccrv*ical  vertebra,  Re- 
ttiming  to  the  middle  line  one  may  feel  the  soft  prominence  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  and  immediately  below  this  the  trachea;  the  latter  sinks  more 
dce]jly  as  the  root  of  the  neck  is  reached  and  here  one  encounters  the 
tipper  border  of  the  sternum  with  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
on  each  side,  these  three  bony  surfaces  marking  the  suprasternal  or 
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interclavicular  notch.  Passing  laterally  from  the  suprasternal  notch, 
the  clavicle  may  be  traced  to  its  outer  extremity  where  it  forms  the 
acromio-clavicular  joint. 

Passing  from  the  mastoid  process  dowm\^rd  and  inward  to  the  ster- 
nal end  of  the  clavicle  is  a  rounded  ridge  produced  by  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscle,  which  divides  the  lateral  surface  of  the  neck  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  triangular  space.  In  the  living  subject  the  pul- 
sation of  the  common  carotid  artei7  may  be  felt  just  beneath  the  inner 
border  of  the  muscle  Ix*low  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  th\Toid 
cartilage.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle,  just  above  the 
clavicle,  is  a  conspicuous  depression,  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  by  deep 
pressure  upon  which  in  the  living  subject  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian 
aftery  may  be  detected.    This  fossa  is  made  deeper  b^  ds^mtv;^  \\\fc 
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shoulders  forward;  under  favorable  conditions,  the  posterior  beUy  of 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle  may  be  seen  as  a  prominent  ridge  extending  up- 
ward and  inward  from  a  point  external  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  In 
certain  individuals  with  unusual  muscular  control,  the  platysma  myoides 
may  be  made  apparent  as  a  superficial  plane  of  muscular  tissue  beneath 
the  skin  (Fig.  175). 

DISSECTION. 

With  the  body  lying  upon  its  back,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  sup- 
ported by  a  block  so  that  the  chin  is  elevated,  a  median  vertical  incision 
should  be  carried  from  the  chin  to  the  stemvmi;  a  second  incision,  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  extended  to  the  mastoid  process, 
and  a  third,  carried  from  the  top  of  the  stemimi  along  the  clavicle  to  the 
acromion  process,  should  be  added.  The  dissection  should  be  begun  at 
the  upper  median  comer  of  the  flap  thus  outlined,  the  head  being  turned 
to  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  the  dissection  is  to  be  made.  The 
comer  of  the  flap  being  grasped  with  the  forceps,  the  skin  should  be  re- 
moved without  trespassing  upon  the  underlying  structiu^s.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  knife-cuts  should  be  made  close  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  skin,  the  position  of  the  head  being  altered  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  the  parts  more  tense,  and  the  tissues  being  moist- 
ened occasionally  if  difficulty  is  experienced  in  separating  the  skin.  The 
removal  of  this  flap  exposes  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  presents  as  a 
feature  of  special  interest  the  extensive  plane  of  muscular  tissue,  the 
platysma  myoides,  which  may  be  seen  shimmering  through  the  fascia 
(Fig.  175).  A  dark  streak  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle  indicates  the  position  of  the  external  jugular 
vein.  The  presence  of  some  filaments  from  the  superficial  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus  is  to  be  noted,  and  near  the  middle  line  of  the  neck 
will  be  seen  the  anterior  jugular  vein.  In  exposing  these  structiu-es,  be- 
gin along  the  line  of  the  jaw  a  few  inches  from  its  symphysis  to  denude 
the  stuiace  of  the  platysma,  carrying  the  dissection  downward  in  the 
direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  This  work  is  one  of  some  delicacy  as 
the  fascia  adheres  rather  closely  to  the  muscle  and  the  muscle  itself  is  of 
somewhat  delicate  tcxtiu^.  As  the  region  of  the  clavicle  is  approached, 
the  dissector  should  look  for  the  descending  superficial  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus;  these  are,  near  the  acromial  region,  the  supra^cromial 
branches,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  the  supraclavicu- 
lar branches,  and  near  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  suprasternal 
branches  (Fig.  176).  These  nerves  usually  perforate  the  platysma  in 
the  regions  indicated  and  pursue  their  fiuther  course  superficially  to  the 
muscle  (Fig.  176);  as  recognized,  they  and  their  branches  should  be 
picked  up  and  followed  to  their  terminations.    Near  the  inner  border  of 
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the  stcmo-mastoid  muscle  and  about  mid-way  between  the  jaw  and  the 
sternum  may  be  found  another  superficial  nerve,  the  superf  Jcial  cervical, 
perforating  the  platysma  to  gain  a  more  superficial  position  on  its  way 
toward  the  upf^er  and  median  portion  of  the  neck.  These  nerves  are 
frequently  very  difficult  to  detect  but  may  usuaUy  be  recognized  as  nar- 
row, pearly  bands  em^>edded  in  the  cellulo-fatty  tissue. 

The  ptatysma  myoides,  having  been  denuded,  its  origin  should  be 
noted  as  being  from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  chest,  an  inch  or  more  below 
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the  clavicle,  and  from  that  of  the  acromial  region  (Fig.  175).  The 
muscle,  narrowing  as  it  ascends,  passes  over  the  lower  border  of  the 
mandible  to  be  attached  for  the  most  part  to  that  bone  below  the  oblique 
line,  some  of  its  anterior  fibres  interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite 
muscle  below  the  chin,  while  the  more  posterior  fibres  pass  upward  and 
forward  to  blend  with  other  muscles  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  most 
posterior  portion  terminating  in  the  deep  fascia  covering  the  massetcr 
muscle. 

An  incision  should  now  be  made  through  the  platysma  along  the  line  of 
the  jaw  and  its  reflection  should  be  begun.     This  exposes  the  dee\^  fascia 
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and  should  be  ciTcctcd  with  c?aution  to  avoid  injuring  undcrKnng  ncnes. 
Near  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  will  be  found  the  auricularis  magnus 
ncr\^e  (Fig.  17S)  which  passes  almost  vertically  upward »  crossing  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  from  about  the  middle  of  its  |>osterior  border  to 
a  point  just  bejow  the  lol:>e  of  the  ear;  only  in  the  upper  part  of  this  Hne» 
however,  will  the  nerve  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  fascia, 
the  point  at  which  it  pierces  the  fascia  var>'ing;  about  an  inch  below  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  its  first  branch  or  branches  may  be  given  off*    Along  the 
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post-erior  border  of  the  upper  half  of  the  stcnio-mostoid  will  be  found  a 
smaller  ner\^c,  the  occipitalis  minor^  which  al-so  v^ill  be  found  superficial 
to  the  deep  fascia  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coursfi.  Crossing  the 
stcmo-mastoid  about  its  middle  from  its  posterior  border  should  be 
found  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  mentioned  above.  As  the  platysma 
is  reflected  farther,  a  superficial  nerve  may  be  found  obliquely  crossing 
the  stenifvmastoid  toward  the  sternal  etid  of  the  clavicle;  this  is  the 
supraclavicular  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus*  Tlie  suprasternal  and 
suj)ra-atTomial  ncr\es  mentioned  above  come  through  the  deep  fascia 
not  far  from  the  clavicle. 

The  anterior  ju^lar  vein,  be^rming  below  the  chin  by  the  converg- 
ence of  the  inferior  coronary,  the  mental  and  the  submental  veins,  and 
\irsmng  its  course  downward  close  to  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  to 
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terminate  in  the  external  jugular  or  the  subclavian  vein,  should  now  be 
disseetc^d  dowTi  to  the  point  where  it  disappears  by  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  (Fig.  176).  The  anterior  jugular  veins  of  the  two  sides  may  be 
represented  by  one  unpaired  trunk,  or  by  one  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other,  or  by  two  veins  on  each  side.  The  part  of  the  superficial  fascia 
between  the  anterior  border  of  the  plat>'sma  and  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck  should  be  removed  from  the  deep  fascia,  care  being  exercised  to 
detect  a.  branch  from  the  superficial  cervical  ner\^e  which  ascends 
toward  the  lower  border  of  the  mandihle  and  which  usually  communis 
cates  in  this  situation  wHth  a  branch  of  the  facial  (Fig»  1 78). 

The  external  jugular  vein,  sometimes  double  (Fig.  i76)»  the  course  of 
which  has  been  indicated  above,  should  now  be  divested  of  connective 
tissue. 

It  originates  viithin  the  parotid  gland  by  the  confluence  of  the  pos- 
terior auricular  vein  and  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  temporo-maxiUary 
vein.  Half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  it  perforates 
the  deep  fascia  to  terminate  in  the  subcla\aan  vein  (Fig.  183),  The  en- 
larged part  of  this  vein,  the  sinus,  is  that  portion  of  it  between  the  two 
sets  of  valves  with  which  the  vein  is  provided,  which  are  located  respec- 
tively at  its  termination  and  at  a  point  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  cla\icle.  Its  ciiief  tributaries  are  the  posterior -external  jugular  re- 
ceived near  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  the  suprascapular  and  transverse 
cervical  veifis  near  the  clavicle  and  usually  the  anterior  jugular  at  its 
termination. 

The  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia  should  be  continued  laterally  to 
a  point  half  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius 
muscle.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  is  now  exposed  and  the 
depressions  marking  respectively  tlie  upper  and  lower  triangles  situated 
posterior  to  tlie  stemo-mastoid  are  more  apparent. 

The  Deep  FASCiAv^The  deep  fascia  of  the  neck  consists  of  the 
superficial  layer  now  exposed  and  of  several  deeper  layers  or  processes 
(Fig,  176),  This  suix*rfidal  layer  (Fig.  177),  beginning  posteriorly  at 
the  nuchal  ligament  and  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  passes 
around  toward  the  anterior  neck  region,  splitting  on  its  way  to  enclose 
the  trapezius  muscle,  again  splitting  farther  on  to  enclose  the  sterao- 
mastoid  muscle  and  then,  after  the  union  of  its  two  layers,  blending  to  a 
single  sheet  to  be  continuous  across  the  mid-line  anteriorly  with  the 
fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  Above,  it  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  ex- 
ternal occipital  protuberance  and  the  superior  nuchal  line,  more  later- 
ally to  the  base  of  the  mastoid  proceSvS,  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  mandible,  while  below  it  is  attached  along  the  upper 
borders  of  the  clavicle  and  stenium.  The  fascia,  before  reaching  the 
sternum,  again  splits  into  two  sheets  which  are  attached  respectively  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  steruum. 
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the  space  enclosed  between  these  two  sheets  being  known  as  Burns* 
space.  This  space  contains  the  sternal  head  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastdd 
muscle  and  the  anterior  jugular  vein  passes  through  it. 

Burns*  space  should  now  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  about 
two  inches  in  length  along  the  up[)er  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  inner 
cxtrejnity  of  the  clavicle,  a  second  incision  being  carried  about  two 
inches  upward  from  the  mid-line  of  the  top  of  the  sternum.  This  trian- 
gular flap  may  now  be  reflected,  exposing  the  space  of  Bums  and  its 
contents  (Fig.  176). 

The  aurrcularis  magnus  nerve  may  now  be  followed  downward  to  its 
origin  in  the  superficial  cervncal  plexus,  the  second  and  third  or  some- 
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times  the  third  and  fourth  cemcal  nerves  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid,  the  deep  fascia  necessarily  being  incised  to  ejt|X)8e 
the  nerve.  Traced  upward,  this  nerve  is  seen  to  send  a  mastoid  branch 
to  the  skin  back  of  the  ear,  the  trunk  of  the  ner\^e  continuing  in  front 
of  the  ear  and  giving  auricular  branches  to  the  auricle  a.ud  facial  branches 
to  the  skin  of  the  parotid  region.  So  much  of  the  nerve  as  lies  upon  the 
face  vnW  be  worked  out  in  the  dissection  of  that  region  (Fig,  178). 

The  occipitalis  minor  nerve  should  be  picked  up  and  followed  down* 
ward  to  its  origin  in  the  saiperficial  cervical  pk'xus  (the  second  and  third 
cemcal  nerves),  the  deep  fascia  being  incised  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  This  nerve  is  sometimes  very  small  and  may 
be  difficult  to  find.     Passing  upward  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
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sterno-mastoid  it  distributes  cervical  branches  to  the  skin  of  the  neck,  an 
auricular  branch  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricle,  and  mastoid  and 
occipital  branches  to  the  skin  over  the  mastoid  and  the  occipital  region 
of  the  scalp  respectively. 

The  superficial  cervical  nerve  may  be  traced  back  to  its  origin  from 
the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  in  the  same  way  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  termination  near  the  mid-line  of  the  neck  (louder  branches) 
and  near  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw  {upper  branches)  where  it 
communicates  wnth  the  inframandibular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  as 
stated  above. 

The  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus^  the  ter- 
minal parts  of  which  have  been  previously  encountered,  inckide  the 
suprasternal  branch  or  branches,  the  supraclavicular  and  the  supra* 
acromial;  these  three  branches  respectively  traced  upward  from  their 
terminations  are  seen  to  come  from  a  common  trunk  which  is  traceable 
to  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nen'cs.  Traced  downward  these  nerves 
are  seen  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  regions  indicated  by  their 
names.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus  just  named  radiate  from  a  common  point  of  orig^in  (Fig.  178) 
which  corresponds  approximately  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  great  occipital  nerve  (n*  occipitalis  major)  perforates  the  deep 
fascia  at  the  upper  posterior  angle  of  the  posterior  triangle  close  to  the 
border  of  the  trapezius,  or  sometimes  external  to  this  ]X)int  (p.  317), 
in  which  case  it  perforates  the  trapezius  also  (Fig.  176),  This  nerve 
should  be  sought  and  isolated  at  its  exit  through  the  deep  fascia.  In 
close  relation  with  it  \\41I  be  found  the  occipital  artery  whicli  also  per- 
forates  the  fascia  in  this  vicinity  and  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
location  of  the  nerve. 

A  longitudinal  incision  may  now  be  made  over  the  middle  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  from  its  insertion  downward  to  its  origin,  with 
due  regard  for  the  nerves  that  may  be  in  the  path  of  the  incision.  The 
deep  fascia  should  be  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  muscle  and  dissected 
toward  either  Ixjrder  of  this  structure,  when  the  muscle  itself  may  be 
raised  from  the  underl>4ng  deep  fascia  by  gentle  manipulation  with 
the  fingers  and  bkmt  dissector.  This  mil  demonstrate  the  enclosure  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  l^etwcen  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia,  as  well  as  the 
blending  of  these  layers  into  one  in  front  of  and  behind  the  position  of 
the  muscle  (Fig.  177). 

A  median  indsion  through  the  deep  fascia  should  now  be  made  from 
the  chin  to  the  suprasternal  notch  and  the  fascia  should  be  raised  from 
the  mid-line  toward  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  neck  by  the  use  of  the  fin- 
gers and  the  blunt  dissector,  when  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  a  proce5S 
of  deep  fascia  is  given  off  from  the  deep  surface  of  this  suix^rficial  layer 
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to  enclose  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  another  to  assist  in  forming  the 
sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  (Fig.  177). 
By  insinuating  the  fingers  under  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  fascia 
and  passing  them  upward  toward  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  mandible,  the 
attachment  of  this  layer  to  these  two  bony  structures  may  be  demon- 
strated. The  deeper  processes  of  the  fascia  will  be  further  demonstrated 
at  later  stages  of  the  dissection. 

Sterno-Cleido-Mastoideus  (Fig.  178). — OrigiUf  by  slti  inner  or  ster- 
nal head  from  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  and  an  outer  or  clavicular 
head  from  the  sternal  head  of  the  cla\acle;  between  these  two  heads  there 
is  a  distinct  and  variable  interval.  Insertion,  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occip- 
ital bone.  Nerve-supply,  the  spinal  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
which  })asses  obliciuely  through  the  muscle  and  the  second  and  third 
ccrvdcal  nerves.  Action,  to  draw  the  back  part  of  the  head  toward  the 
sternum  and  so  turn  the  face  to  the  opposite  side  and  somewhat  upward. 
Both  muscles  acting  together  draw  the  mastoid  and  occipital  regions 
downward.     A  variation  of  this  muscle  is  shown  in  Fig.  179. 

Spasinodic  contraction  of  the  stcrno-clcido-mastoid  due  to  irritation  of  its  nerve 
constitutes  spasmodic  wry  neck  or  torticollis.  The  scar  resulting  from  partial  rup- 
ture of  this  muscle  durinj^  birth  is  also  sometimes  a  cause  of  wry  neck. 

The  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  ix^low  by  the  cla\dcle,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the 
trapezius.  As  it  appears  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection  it  is  covered  by 
the  suiKTficial  layer  of  the  deep  cer\acal  fascia  which  has  been  partly 
incised  in  the  j)reccding  steps  to  expose  the  superficial  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  space  the  dissector  will  come 
upon  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  divides  this 
triangle  into  the  larger  upper  occipital  triangle,  and  the  smaller  lower 
subclavian  triangle  (Fig.  178). 

Thk  Omo-Hyoii)  Muscle  (m.  omo-hyoideus)  (Fig.  182).  —  Origin, 
the  su])crior  bonier  of  the  scajmla  internal  to  the  suprascapular  notch, 
and  from  the  transverse  ligament.  Insertion,  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
brmc,  the  muscle  being  subdivided  into  two  l^ellies  by  an  intervening 
tendon.  Nerve-supply,  the  first,  second  and  third  cervical  nerves 
through  the  ansii  hypoglossi;  action,  to  depress  the  hyoid  bone  and  also 
pull  forward  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels  through  the  attachment  of 
the  slip  of  fascia  which  invests  its  tendon  to  the  sheath  of  those  vessels. 

The  dissection  of  only  the  posterior  belly  need  concern  the  dissector 
at  present. 

The  OccipitauTriangle. — Boundaries:  behind,  the  anterior  border 
of  the  trapezius;  in  front,  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle;  below,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  Contents :  at  the  upi)er  posterior  angle  some- 
times a  part  of  the  great  occipital  nerve  and  a  portion  of  the  occipital 
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SLTtery  (p.  351);  the  small  occipital  nerve  along  the  anterior  border, 
parts  of  the  great  auricular,  superficial  cervical  and  superficial  descend- 
ing branches  of  the  cervical  plexus;  the  spinal  accessory  nerv^e;  the  dorsal 

(scapular  nerve;  muscular  branches  from  the  cervical  plexus  to  the  trape- 
rius,  the  posterior  and  middle  scalene  muscles;  parts  of  the  suprascap- 

P'Ular  and  posterior  thoracic  ner\^es;  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  space, 
part  of  the  transversalis  colli  artery;  a  chain  of  lymph-nodes  along  the 
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posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  as  well  as  a  few  nodes 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  upj>er  part  of  the  trapezius. 

The  dissection  of  this  sjjace  may  be  begun  by  follo\^nng  any  one  of 
the  nerves  already  isolated  to  the  middle  of  the  jxjsterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid.  At  about  this  point  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (p.  368) 
emerges  from  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  substance  of  which  it 
traverser,  to  pass  downward  and  outward  across  the  ]X)sterior  triangle 
to  the  border  of  the  trapezius  (Fig.  178}  under  which  it  disappears  to 
enter  the  substance  of  that  muscle.  The  nerve  may  be  identified  by 
the  fact  that  when  pulled  upon,  its  course  through  the  stemo-mastoid  is 
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mdicated  by  a  rid^e  passing  obliquely  across  the  surface  of  that  muscle. 
In  its  course  through  the  sterno-mastoid  it  communicates  with  a  brandi 
of  the  second  cervical  nerve  (stemo-masimd  fdexus)  and  in  the  posterior 
triangle  and  again  under  the  bonier  of  the  trapezius  it  communicates 
^ith  the  third  and  fourili  c-ervical  nerves  {subtrapemal  plexus).  This 
ncrv^c  and  its  communications  should  now  be  worked  out,  A  short  dis- 
tance below  the  spinal  accessor>^  ner\'e.  will  be  found,  pursuing  a  course 
apfjroximatcly  parallel  with  the  latter  toward  the  edge  of  the  trapezius, 
tile  muscular  brancli  from  the  brachial  plexus  to  the  rhomboid  musdes, 
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the  dorsal  scapular  nerve  (p.  22),  arising  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve 

(Fig.  20).  Working  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stcrno*Tnastoid  downward,  one  comes  u[jon  the  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  (f).  49).  The  upper  or  outer  trunk  of  the  plexus  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  the  middle  trtmk,  situ- 
ated one  half  inch  or  more  farther  down»  is  formed  by  the  seventh  cervi- 
cal nerve»  while  the  lower  or  inner  trunk  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  The  complete  dissection  of  the 
plexus  vnU  be  undertaken  at  a  later  stage,  so  that  at  present  all  that  is 
neccssar>'  to  do  is  to  clean  up  so  much  of  the  trunks  as  apjx^ar  within 
this  triangle  and  to  identify  and  clean  the  branches  of  the  plexus  found 
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here  (Fig.  iSi),  the  dorsal  scapular  and  in  some  cases  the  supra- 
scapular nerves.  The  cer\'ical  plexus,  formed  by  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  four  tipjjer  cemVal  nerves,  will  he  dissected  more  completely  at  a 
later  stage  (p,  381).  At  present  the  tnmks  of  the  cervical  plexus  should  be 
identified  and  the  muscular  branches  to  the  trapezius  should  be  followed 
downward  and  outward  to  that  muscle  and  their  communications  with 
the  spinal  accessory  nen'c,  below  which  they  are  usually  found.  sJiould 
be  noted.  The  branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  cerv^ical  nerves  to 
the  levator  anguli  scapula?,  the  scalenus  posticus  and  the  scalenus  meditis 
should  also  be  identified.  The  branch  from  the  second  cer\ical  to  the 
deep  aspect  of  the  stemo-mastoid  may  be  found  by  somewhat  invert* 
ing  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle. 

At  the  upj>er  angle  of  the  space,  the  occipital  artery  and  the  great 
occipital  nen'-e  should  l^e  sought  (p.  351)  and  at  the  lower  outer  angle 
the  transverse  cervical  artery  and  vein. 

The  floor  of  the  space  is  now  seen  to  be  constituted  by  the  splenitis 
muscle  above  and  below  this  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  the  middle 
scalene  and  the  posterior  scalene  (Fig.  178). 

The  Subclavian  Triangle.  —  Boundaries:  above,  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  below,  the  clavicle;  in  front,  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoid.  Contents:  the  third  j)ortion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  first 
portion  of  the  subclavian  vein,  parts  of  the  brachial  plexus,  of  the  pos- 
terior thoracic  ner\^c,  of  the  nerve  to  the  subclavius,  of  the  transversalts 
colli  (transverse  ccr\'ical)  and  suprascapular  arteries;  also  part  of  the  pos- 
terior scapular  artery  when  that  vessel  arises  independently  from  the 
third  part  of  the  subcla\'ian.  Superficially  contained  in  this  space  is  a 
rich  plexus  of  veins  resulting  from  communications  between  the  pos- 
terior scapular,  transversalis  colli,  suprascapular  and  external  jugular, 
joined  sometimes  by  the  jugulo-cephalic  vein,  wliich  enters  the  space 
from  the  infraclavicular  fossa  by  passing  over  the  da\icle.  These 
veins  should  first  receive  attention;  after  their  dissection  they  may  be 
removed,  a  few  ligatures  being  first  applied  to  prevent  annoyance  from 
oozing  of  blood  from  the  larger  trunks.  In  reaching  these  superficial 
structures  the  dissector  will  be  working  through  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  above  described,  which  he  will  note  is  attached 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  After  getting  through  this  super- 
ficial layer  he  will  come  upon  a  deeper  layer  which  is  the  outward  and 
downward  continuation  of  the  prevertebral  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia 
and  which  passes  under  the  clavicle,  superficial  to  the  vessels  and  large 
nerves,  to  be  attached  to  the  deep  stirface  of  the  clavi-pectoral  fascia 
(Fig,  180)-  Following  the  external  jugular  vein  through  this  preverte- 
bral fascia  he  will  trace  it  to  its  termination  in  the  subclavian  vein  in 
which  procedure  he  will  come  upon  the  termination  of  the  anterior  jugular 
vein  in  the  external  jugular.    Crowing  the  inner  portion  of  this  triangle 
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from  above  doi^Tiwartl  ami  superficially,  he  wiD  find  a  smalt 
; the  muscuiar  branch  Co  tlie  sitbclavius  muscle.  Passin^^  ftoTn  aUmi  the" 
iddJc  of  the  anicririr  boimdary  of  the  triangle  outward  and  then  curv- 
ing da\\Tiward  toward  the  miildle  of  the  clavicle,  he  ^411  find  the  third 
pc^ion  of  the  ^bcla^ian  artery.  Tfiis  should  be  carefully  cleaned.  In 
about  half  the  numlicr  of  cases  there  vnll  be  no  branches  from  this  por- 
ption  of  the  siilK'lavian  arti^Tv:  in  the  other  half  there  ^*ill  be  given  off 
^here  the  posterior  scapular  artery,  a  ratlier  lar^e  vessel  which  passes 
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outward  under  the  omohyoid  to  reach  the  ocripital  triangle.  Passing 
across  the  upper  anterior  angle  of  tlic  space  will  be  found  the  transverse 
cervical  artery  on  its  way  to  the  occipit^d  trimgle.  Below  the  subcla- 
vian artery  and,  in  fact,  under  cover  of  the  cla\nclc  nnd  therefore  not» 
strictly  speaking,  within  the  space,  is  the  suprascapular  artery.  Im- 
mediately below  the  subcla\aan  artery  is  the  subclavian  vein,  a  larger 
vessel  than  the  arter>\  To  the  outer  side  of  the  subclavian  artery  will  be 
foimd  the  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  which  should  be  carefully  cleared 
of  conncctiv^e  tissue,  the  dissector  meanwliile  noting  carefully  any 
branches  that  arise  from  these  trunks. 
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Having  worked  out  the  foregoing  structures  the  floor  of  the  space 

may  be  considered^  which  is  constituted  by  the  posterior  and  middle 
scalene  muscles  and  the  first  serration  of  the  serratus  magnus  (Fig,  22S). 
Now  displace  inward  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle, 
retaining  it  in  position  with  the  retractor  or  hook.  The  deep  fascia  in 
this  situation,  the  prevertebral  (see  p.  364),  being  carefully  dissected  up 
will  disclose  a  nerve,  the  phrenic,  the  motor  ncrv^e  of  the  diaphragm 
(Fig.  181),  which  corresponds  in  position  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
undisturbed  stemo-mastoid  muscle.     Dissect  the  phrenic,  following  it 
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Ftn.  tSi. — Deep  dtsaection  of  neck.    The  clavicle  has  been  detached  from  the  sternum  and  dis>- 

pUiced  downward. 

Upward  to  its  origin  by  tw^o  or  three  strands  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves  respectively;  traced  downward  the  ncr\^e  will  be 
found  to  cross  superficially  the  subclavian  artery  to  enter  the  thorax. 
The  muscle  upon  which  the  phrenic  ner\'e  lies  is  the  anterior  scalene 
(p.  367).  This  should  be  cleaned  from  its  attachments  upon  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae  to  its  attachment  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  first  rib. 
Elevating  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle  will  disclose  the  beginnings  of 
the  corre5iK>nding  cervical  nerves  which  go  to  form  the  brachial  plexus; 
they  should  be  cleared  of  connective  tissue.  When  they  have  iDecn 
cleaned  they  will  be  seen  to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  middle  scalene 
muscle.   The  nerve  to  the  anterior  scalene  and  also  that  to  the  middle 
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iCidene  are  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  They  enter  the  muscles  on 
the  surface  adjacent  to  the  plexus  in  6adh  case.  Having  completed  the 
di«cctian  of  this  space  the  student  should  now  proceed  to  study  the 
relations  of  the  contained  structures,  which  relations  have  been  in  great 
measure  pointed  out  above. 

The  Brachial  Plexus  (Fig.  29). — The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cer\Hca!  ner\^es  and  the  first  thoradc 
nerve.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cer\ical  ner\^es  unite  to  form  the  upper  or 
outer  trunk  of  the  plexus,  the  seventh  constitutes  the  middle  trunk  and 
the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  unite  to  form  the  lower  or  inner 
trunk.  These  trunks  Ue  upon  the  middle  scalene  muscle  and  are  covered 
by  the  anterior  scalene  muscle.  Each  trunk  di\4des  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  division  (Fig.  29).  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  upper  and 
middle  trunks  unite  to  form  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus,  the  posterior 
divisions  of  all  three  unite  to  form  the  posterior  cord,  while  the  anterior 
division  of  the  lower  trunk  constitutes  the  inner  cord.  The  plexus  thus 
constituted,  after  leaving  the  space  between  the  scalene  muscles,  ties  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  sulxrlavian  triangle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  third 
portion  of  the  subclavian  arter>'  and  then  passes  beneath  the  clavicle, 
lying  upon  the  first  serration  of  the  serratus  magnus*  to  enter  the  axilla. 
The  branches  above  the  clavicle  are  the  nerv^cs  to  the  scalenes,  to  the 
longus  coUi,  to  the  subclavius,  the  dorsal  scapular,  y^sterior  thoracic, 
and  suprascapular  nerves.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (p.  44)  emerges 
from  the  outer  border  of  the  middle  scalene  muscle,  having  been  formed 
within  the  substance  of  this  muscle  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the 
fifth,  i^th  and  seventh  nerves.  Passing  to  the  outer  side  of  the  plexus 
it  enters  tlie  axilla  through  its  apex,  sustaining  the  same  relations  as 
the  plexus.  The  suprascapular  ner\''e  (fifth  and  sixth  ccr\4cal  nerves), 
passes  outward  toward  the  point  of  origin  of  the  omohyoid,  then  through 
the  suprascapular  notch  into  the  supraspinous  fossa  of  the  scapula  to  be 
distributed  as  indicated  on  page  25. 

The  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  that  part  of  the  vessel 
which  is  external  to  the  anterior  scalene  muscle-  It  lies  a  variable  dis- 
tance above  the  clavicle,  usually  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch,  passing  from  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  triangle  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  lower  border,  becoming  the  axiUary  artery  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  first  rib.  Its  relations,  already  indicated,  are,  upon 
the  outer  side,  the  brachial  plexus;  below,  the  subclavian  vein  and  supra- 
scapular artery;  superficially,  the  termination  of  the  external  jugular 
vein  and  a  superficial  plexus  of  veins,  while  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  subclavian  groove  on  the  first  rib. 

The  point  of  election  for  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  this  third  portion  by- 
reason  of  its  greater  accessibility  as  compared  with  the  first  and  second  portiofis 
snd  by  reason  of  its  giving  oS  no  branches  in  many  cases  or  only  one  branchy  the  pos* 
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terior  scapular  (see  above).  By  reason  of  its  rdation  to  the  firet  rib  it  may  be  com- 
pressed here  in  order  to  control  its  circulation  in  operations  such  as  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  For  the  formation  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  see  p.  53. 

The  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck«  the  region  anterior  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  median  line,  while  the  upper 
boundary  is  constituted  by  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible  and  the 
line  prolonged  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process.  The  anterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid»  showing  through  its  investing  fascia,  cuts  off  from 
this  space  the  lower  injerior  carotid  or  m%iscular  triangk,  while  the  space 
above  the  omo-hyoid  is  subdi\ided  into  a  lower  space»  the  superior  ca- 
rotid triangle,  and  an  upper,  the  submaxillary  triangle,  by  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  (Pig.  178), 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Triangle  (the  Triangle  of  Necessity  or  the 
Muscular  Triangle), ^Boundaries:  in  front,  the  median  line  of  the  neck; 
behind,  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle;  above,  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  omO'hyoid.  The  contents  of  this  space  will  be  pointed  out  in  the 
order  of  their  dissection.  The  stemo-mastoid  may  now  be  di\4ded  trans- 
versely near  its  lower  extremity  and  reflected  outward  and  upward  with 
that  portion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which  ex* 
tends  from  the  stemo-mastoid  to  the  median  line  of  the  neck  (Fig.  177), 
The  reflection  of  this  part  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  ex- 
poses several  muscles  near  the  mid-line  as  w^ell  as  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
more  laterally  exposes  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  its  tendon  and  the 
sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels  (Fig.  177).  Carefully  elevating  the  outer 
border  of  the  omo-hyoid  near  its  central  tendon,  the  dissector  may  dem- 
onstrate the  slip  of  fasda  which  passes  from  the  sheath  of  the  omo- 
hyoid  to  be  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  with  the  car- 
tilage of  the  first  rib. 

From  this  arrangement  of  the  omo-hyoid  and  its  fascial  connections,  it  wUl  be 
seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  pulling  upon  the  fascia  which  extends  from 
it  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  will,  at  the  same  time,  pull  upon  the  slip  of  fascia 
which  attaches  to  the  sheath  of  the  ves^ls,  drawing  it  forward  and  so  tending  to 
keep  the  internal  jugular  vein  patulous. 

The  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  should  now  be  cleaned  from  its 
central  tendon  to  its  insertion  into  the  hyoid  bone,  in  doing  which  the 
nerve  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  muscle  will  be  found  entering  its  super- 
ficial aspect;  this  nepve,  traced  upw^ard  and  outward,  will  lead  to  the 
ansa  hypoglossi,  the  loop  of  communication  betw^een  the  desccndens 
hypoglossi  and  the  commimicans  hypoglossi.  The  descendens  hypo- 
glossi,  a  slender  nerve,  should  now  be  isolated  as  it  lies  upon  the  front 
of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  traced  upward  to  its  source  in  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  just  as  that  nerve  is  arching  across  the  external  carotid 
artery.    The  communtcans  hypoglossi  should  also  be  trajced  itcafov  ^ 
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Flo.  tfi». — Dissection  of  neck.  The  ■ubmaxillary  gland  haa  bean  pulled  upward  and  the 
__  -deido-mojvtoid  detached  below  and  reflected.  The  external  jugular  vein,  after  rac^ivtng 
Hbt  transverse  cervical  vein,  terminatet  in  the  internal  jugular.  A  chain  of  lymph-nodea  ia  ibown 
tkHQg  the  internal  juffular  vein.  The  iterno^hyoid  aod  omo-byoid  muideg  are  aeen  passing  up 
to  the  hyoid  bone. 

Although  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  parent  trunk  of  the  descendcns,  is  a  cranial 
tiervi*,  it  communicates  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves,  and  it  is  these  filaments  which 
it  neccix^es  from  the  upper  cemcal  nerves  that  pass  through  the  communicans  to  sup- 
ply the  muscles  named  above;  their  nerve-supply  is,  therefore,  from  the  cervical 
;  MOd  not  from  a  true  cranial  nerve. 


Tmb  Stbrnch-Hyoid  Muscle  (Fig,  182). — ^  Origin,  from  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum  and  the  sternal  end  of  tlie  clavicle;  insertion,  the 
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hyoid  bone;  nervc»supply,  the  ansa  hypoglossi;  actiont  to  depress  the 
hyoid  bone.  This  muscle  should  be  cleaned  from  its  origin  to  its  inser- 
tion and  mil  be  seen  to  be  of  delicate  texture.  Its  investing  sheath  of 
deep  fascia  must,  therefore,  be  removed  with  care.  When  the  muscle 
has  been  isolated  the  inner  border  may  be  raised  cautiously  and  care- 
fully drawn  to  one  side,  exposing  the  underlying  stemo-th>Toid ;  or  the 
stemo-hyoid  may  be  divided  near  its  insertion  and  reflected. 

The  Sterno-Thyroid  Muscle  (Fig.  178), —  Origin,  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  and  sometimes  of  the  second 
rib;  insertiont  the  oblique  line  of  the  th3Toid  cartilage;  nerve*supply, 
from  the  ansa  hy]X)glossi ;  action,  to  assist  in  depressing  the  hyoid  bone. 
This  muscle  should  be  cleaned  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion  and  should 
then  be  elevated  from  the  th\Toid  gland,  which  lies  Ix'neath  it. 

The  Thyro-Hyoid  Muscle  (Fig.  17S). — Origin,  the  oblique  line 
of  the  th\Toid  cartilage;  insertion,  the  tody  and  great  horn  of  the 
hyoid  bone;  nerve«supply,  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  action,  to  depress 
the  hyoid  bone. 

The  Middle  or  Pretracheal  Layer  of  the  Cervical  Fascia.— With 
the  completion  of  the  foregoing  processes  the  dissector  will  have  exposed 
the  second  or  middle  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  This  layer  splits 
off  from  the  superficial  layer  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  deep  aspect 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  passing  the 
fingers  under  this  muscle  (page  352)  or  by  reflecting  the  latter  in  its 
sheath.  Traced  inward,  the  pretracheal  fascia  is  sc^en  to  be  attached  to 
the  body  and  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone;  above  this  bone  it  blends 
with  the  superficial  layer.  Traced  downward  from  the  hyoid  bone,  the 
fascia  passes  in  front  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  investing  the  th}Toid 
gland  in  a  tliin  sheath  and  continuing  downward  in  front  of  the  trachea 
it  passes  into  the  thorax  to  become  continuous  with  the  fibrous  layer  of 
the  pericarditmi  (Fig.  iSo).  Traced  laterally,  the  precervical  fascia  is 
seen  to  be  attached  below  to  the  deep  border  of  the  clavicle. 

The  relation  of  the  cemcaJ  fascia  to  the  pericardium  is  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  early  stages  of  development  the  heart  is  in  the  cemcal  region. 

The  Thyroid  Qtand. — This  structure  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes 

lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  trachea  and  the  connecting  isthmus, 
which  crosses  the  trachea  opposite  the  second  or  the  second  and  third 
rings.  Upon  the  isthmus  is  a  plexus  of  veins  which  should  now  be  dis- 
sected, and  emerging  from  the  gland  laterally  are  the  superior  and 
middle  thyroid  veins,  which  vessels  should  \jq  traced  to  their  tcrmina^ 
Hon  in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  PiLssing  downward  from  the  gland  in 
front  of  the  trachea  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  (Fig.  183)  which  should 
be  followed  as  far  toward  their  termination  in  the  innominate  vein  as 
possible.    In  dissecting  the  inferior  th>Toid  veins,  one  may  find  alon^tKe 
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The  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  should  now  be  reflected  upward 
and  outward  to  expose  the  structures  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  Jugular  vein  enclosed  in 
their  sheath  may  be  gently  elevated  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  a 
blunt  dissector,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath 
is  attached  to  a  deeper  layer  of  fascia.  This  is  the  prevertebral  layer 
of  the  cervical  fascia.  The  separation  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  may 
be  continued  upward  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  prevertebral  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  thus  partially 
exposed  in  the  lower  paxt  of  the  neck.  The  upper  part  of  this  layer  will 
be  seen  after  the  dissection  of  the  structures  higher  up.  This  fascia  is 
attached  above  to  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occip- 
ital bone  and  passing  downward  from  this  point  lies  in  front  of  the  pre- 
vertebral muscles,  i.e.,  the  longus  colli  and  the  anterior  straight  muscles 
(Fig.  228),  and  continues  downward  between  these  muscles  and  the 
oesophagus  into  the  thorax.  Before  reaching  the  oesophagus  it  lies  be- 
tween the  muscles  named  and  the  pharynx,  being  separated  from  the 
pharynx  by  areolar  tissue  which  occupies  what  is  known  as  the  retro- 
pharyngeal space.  Laterally,  the  prevertebral  fascia  passes  over  the 
anterior  scalene  muscle  and  the  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  .the 
subclavian  artery  and  vein  as  shown  above  (p.  355),  and  continues 
downward  into  the  axillary  s])ace  where  it  becomes  attached  to  the  deep 
surface  of  the  cla\4-|XJCtoral  fascia. 

The  sheath  of  the  vessels  will  be  seen  to  be  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  muscle,  usually  above  it,  will  be  found 
a  small  artery — the  superficial  descending  or  middle  stemo-mastoid 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  crosses  the  sheath  obliquely 
downward  and  outward.  The  dcsccndcns  hypoglossi  should  be  pulled 
aside  preparatory  to  opening  the  sheath. 

Beginning  at  the  root  of  the  neck  again  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  may 
be  ojx^ned  by  raising  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  with  the  forceps  and 
incising  it,  when  the  pneumogastric  nerve  will  be  found  lying  between 
the  artery  and  the  vein,  and  on  a  dcci)cr  plane  than  either.  The  nerve 
should  be  raised  gently  so  as  not  to  tear  its  branches.  The  branches  in 
this  part  of  the  neck  are  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branches, 
one  of  which  may  1x3  absent.  From  this  ])oint  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
being  gently  raised  should  1x3  traced  downward  to  the  ]>oint  where  it 
crosses  the  subclavian  artery  to  enter  the  thorax  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  or,  if  the  left  side  is  the  scat  of  o[)cration,thc  nerve  enters  the  thorax 
by  the  side  of  the  left  subclavian  artery.  The  cardiac  branches  of  the 
ner\'e  pass  downward  and  may  cross  the  subclavian  artery  or  may  pass 
beneath  it  to  enter  the  thorax.  Tradng  the  nerve  ui)ward  it  will  be 
found  at  the  bifiu*cation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  follow  the 
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interaal  carotid  toward  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  thus  tracing  the  nerve 
upward  the  superior  cervical  cardiac  branch  may  be  encountered,  which 
may  run  \^ithiii  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  may  be  joined  below  by 
the  middle  or  the  inferior  cardiac  branch  or  by  both;  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  may  also  be  found;  these  two 
nerves  may»  however,  arise  so  high  up  that  there  wnll  be  difficulty  in 
finding  their  points  of  origin  at  present.  Where  the  right  pneumogas- 
tric nerve  crosses  the  subcla\^an  artery  it  gives  of!  its  recurrent  or  in- 
fcrior  larymgeal  branch,  which  encircles  the  subcla\4an  artery  from  before 
baclos^ard  (Fig.  i86)  to  pass  upward  on  the  inner  side  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  to  gain  a  position  beneath  the  lateral  portion  of  the  tra- 
chea bet%veen  it  and  the  oesophagus  on  its  way  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  lar>Tix.  In  order  to  dissect  this  nerve  the  trachea  must  be  drawn 
well  toward  the  mid-line  of  the  neck.  It  may  be  necessary  to  defer  the 
identification  of  this  nerv^e  at  its  origin  until  the  work  of  the  dissector  of 
the  upper  extremity  has  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  permit  of  disarticula- 
tion of  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla\icle. 

The  common  carotid  artery  should  now  be  divested  of  connective 
tissue,  beginning  at  the  origin  of  the  vessel  on  the  right  side  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  innominate  arter>*  behind  the  stemo-davicular  articu- 
lation. The  work  of  cleaning  the  vessel  should  progress  upward  to  its 
point  of  bifurcation  when  the  external  carotid  should  be  similarly  foU 
lowed  upward  now  or  later  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  parotid 
gland.  The  common  carotid  gives  off  no  branches  except  its  terminal 
branches,  the  internal  and  external  carotids. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  should  now  be  cleaned  beginning  at  the 
root  of  the  nc^k.  Traced  downward  it  will  be  seen  to  terminate  by  unit- 
ing with  the  subclavian  vein.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  presents 
an  enlargement,  the  gulf  of  the  vein,  and  traced  upward  it  is  found  to 
receive  as  tributaries  the  middle  thyroid  vein  or  veins,  the  superior 
thyroid  vein  and  still  farther  up  the  lingual  vein,  the  common  facial 

n  and  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  (Fig.  183). 
If  fidly  distended  these  various  tributaries  are  vessels  of  considerable 
size  although  they  may  appear  very  inconspicuous  if  empty.  The  internal 
jugular  should  be  traced  as  far  up  as  possible  tow^ard  the  base  of  the  sknill 
where  it  originates  (p.  333)  by  the  confluence  of  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus  and  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels  and  consists  of  the  superior,  middle  and  inferior 
cer\ical  ganglia  connected  by  a  nerve  or  nerve  strands,  the  association 
cords.  The  association  cord  may  be  picked  up  and  traced  downward 
to  the  middle  or  thyroid  ganglion,  which  is  small  and  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  inferior  th>Toid  artery  in  close  proximity  to  the  sixth  cervical 
transverse  process  behind  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  (Fig.  186).    This 
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ganglion  is  connected  by  rami  communicantes  with  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves  and  sends  branches  to  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  besides  giving  oflF  a  middle  cervical  cardiac  branch  which  may  pass 
independently  into  the  thorax  or  may  join  the  above  mentioned  superior 
cardiac  branch.  From  its  lower  angle  the  cord  connecting  it  with  the 
inferior  ganglion  may  be  followed  downward  to  that  ganglion,  which  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  seventh  cervical  transverse  process  (Fig.  i86). 
The  latter  ganglion  is  connected  by  rami  communicantes  with  the  seventh 
and  eighth  cervical  nerves  and  gives  off  branches  to  accompany  the  ver- 
tebral artery  and  the  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch,  which  may  tmite 
with  the  superior,  the  middle  or  with  both  cardiac  branches  to  form  a 
common  trunk. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery,  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  is  situated 
behind  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  (Fig.  i8i). 
Arising  from  the  thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian,  it  ascends  vertically 
for  about  an  inch  or  more,  then  curves  inward  and  downward  toward 
the  thyroid  gland  which  it  enters.  The  summit  of  its  curve  is  just  below 
or  sometimes  in  front  of  the  sixth  cervical  transverse  process  (the  carotid 
tubercle).  Followed  from  the  point  where  it  curves  it  will  be  found  to 
give  off  a  slender  branch,  the  ascending  cervical  artery,  which  passes  up 
in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  farther 
along  it  gives  off  an  inferior  laryngeal  branch  which  passes  upward  to  the 
larynx  behind  the  trachea,  which  latter  must  be  displaced  inward  to 
ex]X)se  the  vessel;  still  later  it  gives  off  tracheal  branches.  The  thyroid 
axis  and  its  other  two  branches,  the  suprascapular  and  the  transverse 
cervical,  may  be  dissected  now  or  after  the  clavicle  has  been  disarticulated 
from  the  stemiun  (p.  384). 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery  is  sometimes  ligated  in  cases  of  goitre  or  bronchocele. 
The  vessel  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  above  the  clavicle  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  muscle  and  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  being  displaced  outward  after  the  incision  of 
the  deep  fascia.  The  carotid  tubercle  (p.  345)  is  the  guide  to  the  artery,  the  latter 
being  just  below  the  tubercle,  with  the  carotid  sheath  on  its  outer  side  and  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus  on  its  inner  side;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  sometimes  quite 
close  to  its  inner  side  or  occasionally  in  front  of  it.  The  relation  of  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion  (p.  365)  and  the  course  of  the  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
have  been  noted. 

The  vertebral  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  subclavian,  lies  be- 
hind the  sheath  of  the  vessels  or,  more  acciwately,  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  vertebral  vein  in  a  depressed  triangular  interval 
between  the  longus  colli  and  anterior  scalene  muscles  (Fig.  185).  Clean- 
ing the  surface  of  this  vessel  and  noting  that  it  is  crossed  by  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  it  should  be  traced  downward  to  its  origin  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  where,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the 
thoracic  duct  passes  in  front  of  it.    Traced  upward  to  the  carotid  tuber- 
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cle.  which  is  a  guide  to  the  vessel,  it  is  seen  to  enter  the  foramen  of  the 
trans\nerse  pmcess  of  the  sixth  cemcal  vertebra,  traversing  which  it 
passes  successively  through  the  foramina  of  all  the  cervncal  transverse 
^processes  above  the  sixth.  Its  course  tn  this  part  of  the  neck  and  its 
branches  \^ill  be  dealt  with  later  (p.  48q):  its  intracranial  course  and 
branches  will  be  worked  out  in  dissecting  the  brain  (p.  498), 

The  vertebral  artery  has  been  ligatcd  in  a  few  instances  for  hemorrhage  and 
.traumatism  and  also  to  diminish  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain  in  epilepsy*  If  the 
student  will  replace  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  in  position*  he  will  see  that  this  ar- 
tery may  be  reached  for  ligation  by  displacing  the  p<:i«teri(rr  border  of  the  muscle  for- 
ward and  drawing  forward  and  inward  the  shc^lh  of  the  carotid  vessels.  (The  ix*s- 
k'rior  bi^rder  of  the  muscle,  therefore,  and  the  carotid  tubercle  serve  as  smrface 
guided  to  the  position  of  the  artery.)  The  operator,  having  gone  through  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  utilizes  the  carotid  tubercle  again  and  the  muscular  interval  below  it 
in  which  the  artery  lies  as  his  guides  to  the  It  ►cation  of  the  vessel. 

A  cervical  rib  niay  sometimes  be  found  in  this  region  of  the  neck, 
this  bcnng  when  present  an  over-development  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  ccTvical  vertebra,  or  very  rarely  of 
the  sixth.  *  This  supcmimierary  rib  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
bony  outgrowth  or  it  may  be  movable. 

Ccr\''ica.l  ril>s  when  fixed  may  be  mistaken  for  exostoses  or  other  forms  of  tumor; 
when  tfuwahle  or  of  suflident  length  they  sometimes  lead  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis 
of  aneurism,  the  subclavian  artery  usually  passing  over  the  rib,  lis  pulsation,  associated 
with  the  abnormal  pnDminenoe  or  fulness,  leading  to  the  error  in  diagnrjsis.  A 
cervical  rib  may  also  produce  tingling  or  pain  in  the  arm  by  irritation  of  the  first 
thoracic  nerve. 

Scalenus  Anticus  (Fig.  181). — Origin,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  vcrtebne,  the  anterior  tubercles  of  their  transverse 
procx^sses;  insertionp  the  scalene  tubercle  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib;  nerve-supply,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
ner\*es,  anterior  divisions;  action,  to  elevate  the  rib  and  so  assist  in 
inspiration  or  to  flex  and  rotate  the  cx^r\^cal  si^ine. 

Although  an  occupant  of  this  triangle,  this  muscle  was  dissected  with 
the  contents  of  the  subclavian  triangle  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  rela- 
tions to  the  brachial  plexus.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  it  will  be  foimd  the 
longus  colli  muscle  (Fig.  185),  which  can  be  dissected  more  advanta- 
geously at  a  later  stage  of  the  work  (p,  486). 

The  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  at  its  origin  upon  the  side  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  lies 
within  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  (Fig,  182).  This  portion  of  the 
muscle  should  not  be  cleaned  as  yet. 

The  floor  of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  is  now  seen  to  be  the 
longus  coUi  and  the  scalenus  anticus  with  a  small  portion  of  the  rectus 
caxntis  anticus  major  above. 
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Tlie  splaal  accessory  or  eleventh  cranial  nerve  tx>nsi5ts  of  a  spinal  portion,  which 
k  originates  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  gray  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  sixth  cxir- 
'  ViGil  segment  to  the  first,  the  fibres  passing  upward  besiile  the  cord  (Fig.  282)  and 
entering  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum;  and  a  ctrebral  or  accessory  portion 
which  arises  in  the  medulla  in  common  with  the  vagus,  of  which  it  i>  really  a  part 
and  which,  after  emerging  from  the  medulla  (Fig.  166),  joins  the  spinal  |xjrtion. 
The  trunk  thus  constituted  escapes  fnom  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fommen  and 
at  once  gives  back  its  cerebral  fibres  to  the  vagus  l>elow  the  lattcr's  lower  ganglion, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  nerv^e  passing  dowTiwurd  in  the  neck  between  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  then  outward  and  downward  be- 
neath the  vein  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (p.  368).  Being  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  this  muscle,  the  nerve  is  sometimes  rejected  for  *'wry 
ntck**  (p.  352)  and  may  be  reached  for  this  purpose  through  an  incision  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle  near  the  lower  end  of  its  upper  third. 

The  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  has  already  been  opened  to  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  this  vcsse!,  as  has  the  upward  continuation  of  the 
sheath  which  encloses  the  internal  ciirotid  and  the  internal  jur^lar  vein. 
The  venous  trunks  entering  the  latter  vessel  should  now  be  dissected — 
the  lingual  vein  and  a  little  above  it  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  common  facial  vein  and  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  tern poro- maxillary 
i^ein  (Fig.  18.V)  beine:  the  chief  tributaries  in  this  rej^ion. 

The  Common  Carotid  Artery,— The  course  and  relations  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  should  now  be  considered.  The  surface  line 
indicating  its  course  is  one  drawn  from  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation 
to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  mandible  and  the  mastoid 
process.  With  the  sterno-mastoid  tn  situ  the  artery  is  beneath  the  ante- 
rior border  of  this  muscle.  It  is  related  most  intimately  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  which  lies  external  to  it  within  the  same  fascial  sheath,  and 
the  pnetmiogastric  ner\'e,  also  within  the  sheath,  between  the  vein  and 
artery  and  upon  a  deeper  plane. 

In  front  the  sheath  is  overlapped  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and 
to  some  extent  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  and  lias  resting 
upon  it  the  descendens  hypoglossi  nen^e  and  the  ansa  hypoglossi  (Fig. 
185),  being  crossed  at  its  upper  part  from  above  downward  and  out- 
I  ward  by  the  middle  sterno-mastoid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery* 
the  superior  and  middle  th\Toid  veins  and  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and 
below  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein. 

Behind,  the  sheath  is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  gangliated 
cord  of  the  svin pathetic  and  its  branciies,  the  longus  colli  muscle 
and  the  inferior  thvToid  artery,  the  vertebral  arter>^  being  in  proximity, 
behind  the  internal  jugular  vein;  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  sheath  is 
also  the  recurrent  lar>mgeal  nerve  as  it  passes  ui>ward  and  inward. 

Internal  to  the  sheath  the  recurrent  lar>^ngeal  nerve  is  foimd  passing 
to  the  interval  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  on  its  way  to  enter 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lar>^nx.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  will  also  be  found  in  this  region  as  well  as  the  th^Toid 
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gland,  the  larynx  and  the  trachea.  Externally  the  sheath  is  in  relation 
with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  carotid  body  should  be  sought  upon  the  deep  surface  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  at  its  bifurcation.  It  is  quite  small,  oval  and 
brownish  in  color  and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  lymph-node,  but  is  to  be 
recognized  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  nimierous  nerve-fibres  that 
come  from  those  that  interlace  aroimd  the  carotid  arteries.  This  struc- 
ture is  one  of  the  ductless  glands. 

The  parathyroid  bodies  (Fig.  i8i)  are  to  be  found  in  relation,  the 
upper  one  with  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  oesophagus  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  lower  one  with  the  side  of  the 
trachea  and  the  deep  stuface  of  the  thyroid  gland  below  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery. 

Since  the  common  carotid  artery  is  more  accessible  in  the  superior  carotid  tri- 
angle than  in  the  inferior  triangle,  the  former  is  called  the  triangle  of  election. 

The  common  carotid  artery  may  be  but  is  not  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism, 
which  occurs  oftenest  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel.  Such  an  anetmsm  may  be 
diflferentiated  from  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  thyroid  gland  will  move  upward  and  downward  in  the  act  of  swal* 
lowing,  whereas  the  aneurismal  tumor  will  not,  besides  considering  the  usual  aneu- 
rismal  signs  of  hruitt  pulsation,  et  cetera. 

The  pressure- symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  recalling  the  vessel's  relations.  Thus  pressure  on  the  internal  jugular  vein  may 
cause  cerebral  hyperaemia  with  vertigo,  visual  disturbance  and  impaired  mentality; 
on  the  vagus,  cardiac  and  respiratory  disturbance;  on  the  phrenic,  hiccough  and 
dyspnoea;  on  the  sympathetic,  vasomotor  disturbances  and  myosis  or  mydriasis; 
on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  laryngeal  disturbances  such  as  cough,  loss  of  voice, 
hoarseness  or  dyspnoea;  pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  dysphagia;  pressure  on  cervical 
nerves  or  their  branches,  pain.  In  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  situated  near 
the  root  of  the  neck,  it  is  not  desirable  to  tie  the  vessel  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
aneurism  (proximal  or  Hunterian  ligation)  on  account  of  the  danger  of  ligating  the 
vessel  so  close  to  its  origin,  especially  as  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  an  extension 
of  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  the  distal  ligation 
is  resorted  to.  In  performing  the  distal  ligation,  either  the  entire  circulation  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  tumor  is  interrupted,  as  by  the  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  itself 
or  of  both  of  its  terminal  branches  (Wardrop's  operation),  or  only  a  part  of  the  distal 
circulation  is  obstructed,  as  by  the  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  alone  (Brasdor's 
operation). 

The  External  Carotid  Artery. — ^This  vessel,  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  common  carotid,  arises  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  latter 
opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  passing  upward 
and  somewhat  outward  under  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  enters 
the  submaxillary  triangle  and  a  little  later  the  parotid  gland.  Reaching 
a  point  between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  and  the  external 
meatus,  it  terminates  in  two  terminal  branches,  the  superficial  temporal 
and  the  internal  maxillary  arteries.  Its  surface  line  is  one  drawn  from 
the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  external  meatus  slightly  convex 
forward.    Its  relations  in  the  neck  are,  in  front,  the  anterior  border  of 
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the  stemo-mastoid,  the  lingual  and  facial  x^eins,  the  hypoglossal  nerve» 
and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid;  behind,  the  superior  lanTigeal  and 
glossopharyngeal  nerv^es.  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  mus- 
cles; externally,  the  internal  carotid  artery;  internally,  the  pharynx  and 
the  superior  lar^Tigeal  nerve. 

The  external  carotid  gives  off  five  branches  in  the  neck,  which  must 
be  regarded  in  the  dissection  of  the  vessel.  The  superior  thyroid  aftery, 
the  first  branch,  should  be  followed  dowTiward  and  inward  in  its  course 
toward  the  th\Toid  gland;  its  brmKhcs  are  the  small  in/ra-hymd  branch, 
which  passes  inward  just  below  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone;  the 
superior  laryngeal  artery,  which  passes  inward  to  enter  the  lar>^nx  through 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  accompanied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve; 
the  middle  sterno-mastoid  branch,  going  downward  and  outward  across 
the  common  carotid  to  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle;  and  the  crico-thyroid  artery,  a  small  branch  which  communicates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side  across  the  crico-th5rroid  membrane. 

The  posation  of  the  superior  thyrdid  artery  renders  it  especially  lb.ble  to  injury 
in  **cut  throcit**  wounds. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  chief  sensory  nerv^e  of  the  larynx, 
should  now  be  picked  up  and  traced  to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the 
larynx,  and  its  branch,  the  external  laryngeal  ncn^e  (motor),  should  be 
traced  dowTiward  to  the  crico  th\Toid  muscle  (Fig.  i8t).  The  nerve 
should  now  be  traced  backward  to  its  origin  from  the  pneumogastric, 
the  external  carotid  being  elevated  to  give  access  to  the  course  of  the 
nerve  beneath  the  artery. 

The  lingual  artery,  the  second  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  passes 
torttiously  upward  and  inward  to  disappear  under  the  outer  border  of 
the  hyoglossus  muscle,  giving  off  in  its  course  the  small  supra-hyoid 
artery  which  passes  just  above  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
further  course  of  the  lingual  artery  will  be  seen  later.  The  facial  artery, 
the  third  branch  of  the  external  carotid^  passes  tortuously  upward  and 
forward  to  disappear  under  the  submaxillary  gland.  Its  further  course 
will  be  traced  after  the  dissection  of  this  gland.  The  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery,  the  fourth  and  snmllcst  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
arises  from  the  deep  surface  of  that  vessel,  wliich  must  therefore  be 
displaced  outward  and  forward  in  order  to  expose  this  branch,  and 
passes  vertically  upward  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  phar>^iix, 
givnng  off  prevertebral  branches  to  the  prevertebral  muscles,  phmyn- 
geal  branches  to  the  phar>'rLx  and  nteningcal  branches  (p.  324).  The  oc» 
cipital  artery,  a  branch  of  considerable  size,  arises  from  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  external  carotid  just  at  the  point  where  the  latter  vessel  is 
crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  passes  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  mastoid  process,  disappearing  under  the  upper  outer  yart  of 
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the  i)Osterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  Its  further  course  at  the  side  of  the 
neck  and  upon  the  scalp  has  been  seen  (pp.  35 1  and  317).  The  posterior 
auricular  branch  of  the  extenial  carotid  arises  from  that  vessel  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland»  which  may  be  incised  slightly  to  allow  the 
external  carotid  to  be  traced  thus  far  throu^^h  its  substance. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery • — The  internal  carotid  artery  should  now 
l)e  followed  from  its  origin  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  as 
far  as  may  be  possible.  It  occupies  a  deeper  position  than  the  external 
carotid  and  is  farther  from  the  mid-line;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nervT.  It  gives  off  no  branches  in 
the  neck  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  carotid  canal  (Fig.  229).  The 
relations  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  are  in 
front,  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  higher  ui>  the  p>arotid  gland — sepa- 
rating it  from  the  cxtcnial  carotid— the  hy|K>glossal  nerve,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  the  occipital  and 
posterior  auricular  arteries,  and  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-phar\^ngeus 
muscles;  behind,  the  sjTupathetic  and  superior  larv^ngcal  nerves  and  the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major;  externally,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the 
vagus;  internally,  the  phar>Tix,  the  ascending  ijhar>^ngeal  artery  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve.  The  petrosal  portion  of  the  vessel  traverses 
the  canitid  canal,  gi\ing  off  the  tympanic  branch  (i>,  440);  the  caver- 
nous portion  has  teen  considered  (p,  335)  and  the  cerebral  portion  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain  (p.  496). 

The  deep  situation  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  renders  it  c<jmpAratively  im- 
mune from  injury.  Prom  lis  proximity  to  the  pharynx  it  may  \yc  wt.»unded  by  a 
puncture  from  within  the  mouth  or  possibly  by  operations  upon  the  tonsil;  usually, 
however,  it  is  not  vulnerable  in  the  latter  case. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve,  previously  mentioned,  should  be  picked  up 
at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and  should  be 
traced  backward  and  upward  toward  the  base  of  the  skull ;  traced  for- 
ward transversely  across  the  neck  it  will  be  seen  to  i^ass  under  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  di^'astric  and  then  under  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
di\4ding  here  int6  numerous  branches  which  pass  to  the  extrinsic  muscles 
of  the  tongue.  Its  descending  bran4:h  has  been  dissected  (p.  359). 
Shortly  after  crossing  the  external  carotid  artciy,  it  gives  ofl  the  thyro^ 
hyoid  branch  to  the  th>To*hyoid  muscle.  The  pharyngeal  branch  of 
the  pneumogastric  may  be  found  by  separating  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotid  arteries  above  the  position  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  and  may  be  traced  from  its  origin  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
inward  toward  the  phar>Tix, 

By  displacing  slightly  the  nerves  and  vessels  already  isolated,  parts 
of  the  inferior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  will  be  apparent  as  forming  the 
floor  of  this  triangle.     Beyond  recognizing  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
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nothing  is  to  be  done  with  thera  at  this  time;  their  fascia!  covering  is 
to  remain  intact. 

The  Submaxillary  Triangle.  —  Boundaries:  above,  the  lower 
border  of  the  mandible  and  a  line  prolonged  to  the  mastoid  process  from 
the  angle  of  the  mandible;  externally  and  below,  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric;  upon  the  inner  side,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  (or 
the  mid-line  of  the  neck)  (Fig.  184). 

The  MylO'Hyoid  Muscle. — Origin,  the  mylo-hyotd  ridge  of  the 
mandible  (Fig.  182);  insertion,  the  median  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  a  median  raphe  ejc tending  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
mandible  to  the  hyoid  bone ,  nerve-supply,  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the 
inferior  dental  nerve;  action,  to  assist  in  elevating  the  hyoid  bone. 
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To  clean  the  surface  of  this  muscle  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
must  be  elevated  and  held  aside. 

The  Submaxillary  Gland,— This  salivary  gland  lies  below  and  to  the 
mesial  side  of  the  body  of  the  mandible  in  contact  with  the  shallow  suh- 
maxillar>'  fossa  on  the  mesial  surface  of  that  bone  (Fig.  184).  In  the 
present  stage  of  the  dissection  it  projects  as  an  oblong  mass  below  the 
level  of  the  bone,  appearing  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  submaxillary 
triangle.  The  connective  tissue  should  be  removed  from  its  surface  with 
as  little  disturbance  of  its  relations  as  possible,  when  the  facial  vein  will 
be  found  crossing  it  superficially  downward  and  outward  from  the  border 
of  the  jaw.  Lying  upon  the  upper  | jart  of  this  surface  under  cover  of  the 
mandible  is  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  a  small  mass  with  nerve-fibres 
radiating  from  it  in  various  directions,  some  of  which  connect  it  with  the 
lingual  ncrv^e.  This  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  may  be 
found  by  elevating  the  chin  as  far  as  possible  and  searching  the  region 
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above  the  submaxillary  gland  behind  the  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle.  Still  farther  up  and  farther  back  in  this  same  region  is  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  arching  downward  and  forward  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  (Fig.  i86).  The  duct  of  the  gland 
(Wharton's  duct),  appearing  as  a  bhiish-white,  cylindrical  structure, 
should  now  be  sought  at  its  anterior  border,  and  when  found,  traced 
forward,  with  the  projecting  deep  process  of  the  gland,  under  the  edge 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  which  should  be  displaced  forward  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  enable  the  dissector  to  follow  tJie  duct  upward  and  for- 
ward toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  duct,  which  is  about  two  inches 
long,  passes  first  beneath  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  upon  the  hyo-glos- 
sus  and  genio-hyo-glossus  and  then  between  the  sublingual  gland  and 
the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the  latter  being  on  its  mesial  side,  and  opens  on 
a  small  papilla  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
close  beside  the  framum  linguae  (Fig.  217).  In  tracing  the  duct,  avoid 
injuring  the  lingual  nerve,  which  at  first  lies  above  the  duct — the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  being  below  it — and  then  crosses  the  cotu"se  of  the  duct, 
usually  superficially.  The  lower,  outer  border  of  the  gland  should  now 
be  gently  elevated,  with  due  regard  for.  the  submental  and  submaxillary 
branches  of  the  facial  artery  (Fig.  184),  and  a  portion  of  the  facial  artery 
will  be  found  in  a  groove  upon  its  deep  surface.  This  artery  should 
be  traced  downward  to  its  origin  from  the  external  carotid,  with  care 
to  avoid  cutting  its  branches.  Pressure  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  im- 
mediately behind  the  gland,  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  body  of  the 
mandible,  will  detect  a  tense  band  of  the  cervical  fascia,  the  stylo- 
mandibular ligament,  which  separates  the  submaxillary  gland  from  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  from  the  facial  artery, 
through  its  submaxillary  and  submental  branches,  and  from  the  lingual. 
The  nerves  come  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  which  contributes 
fibres  derived  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth — some  of  these  being 
facial  fibres  acquired  through  the  chorda  tympani — and  also  sympa- 
thetic fibres  from  the  plexus  of  the  facial  artery.  The  lyiiq>hatics  pass 
to  the  submaxillary  lymph-nodes. 

The  sublingual  gland  (p.  465)  may  be  detected  by  burrowing  be- 
neath the  mylo-hyoid  muscle — the  head  being  over-extended — or  by 
removing  the  muscle,  which,  however,  should  not  be  done  now,  though 
it  may  be  cut  transversely,  to  be  afterward  sutured. 

The  facial  artery  (a.  maxillaris  externa),  arising  from  the  external 
carotid  just  above  the  origin  of  the  lingual  (Fig.  185),  should  now  be 
foQowed  in  its  course  in  the  neck — its  cervical  portion — as  it  passes  tor- 
tuously upward  beneath  the  submaxillary  gland  in  a  groove  in  its  deep 
surface  to  leadi  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible  at  the  anterior  border 
oC  the  massetcr  (Fig.  184).    The  branches  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
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lieial  artery  are  the  ascending  palatine  (Fig.  185),  a  small  vessel,  which 
passes  upward  between  the  stylo-pharjmgeus  and  the  stylo-glossus 
muscles  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  superior  constrictor  to  terminate 
in  branches  to  the  soft  palate»  the  tonsil  and  the  Eustachian  tutx?;  the 
toftsillar  (Fig.  185),  the  origin  and  course  of  which  are  close  to  the  inner 
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side  of  the  latter  vessel;  the  glandular  or  submaxillary  (Fig»  182),  to  the 
submaxillary  gland;  the  submental  (Fig.  178),  a  rather  large  branch, 
which  passes  for^^ard  below  the  mandible  to  ascend  upon  the  face  near 
the  chin.  The  facial  portion  of  the  artery  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection 
of  the  face  (p.  398). 

The  Triangle  of  Lesser. — Replacing  the  submaxillary  gland  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  normal  position,  note  that  the  submaxillary  triangle  is 
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sybdixaded  by  a  white  band  which  passes  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
triangle  from  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  to  the  border  of 
the  mylo»hyc*id;  this  is  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  this  portion  of  which 
should  now  be  cleaned,  and  which  forms  the  base  of  the  triajigle  of  Lesser, 
while  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  free  lx>rdcr  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid fonn  its  sides  {V\^.  1S4).  The  floor  of  this  triangle  is  the  hyo-glos- 
sus  muscle*  which  should  now  be  denuded,  it  being  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  displace  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forward  and  the  submaxillary 
gland  upward  over  the  jaw,  where  it  may  be  held  by  a  hook. 

The  significance  of  the  triangle  of  Lesser  is  that  it  is  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tion for  tying  the  lingual  artery,  which  passes  inwani  and  slightly  upwani  beneath 
its  flcKJr,  i,e.,  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  the  t>oundaries  of  the  Iriarigle  serving  as  guides 
to  the  position  of  the  vessel. 

The  Hyo-Glossus  Muscle  (Fig.  185). — Orig^in,  the  greater  and 
lesser  horns  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  insertion,  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  tongtie;  nerve-supply,  the  twelfth  cranial  or  hyfx>glossal 
nerve;  action,  to  depress  tlie  side  of  and  to  retract  the  protruded  tongue. 
The  forepart  of  this  muscle  lacing  overlapjjcd  liy  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
foFward  displacement  f»f  the  latter  is  necessary  in  order  to  expose  the 
hyo-glossus.  The  fibres  arising  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bono  are 
sometimes  deserilxd  as  the  chondro-gfossus* 

The  Lineal  Artery,-- The  linguxd  artery  may  be  easily  recognized 
at  the  outer  or  fxistcrinr  border  of  the  h\'o-j:rlosstis  muscJe  and  should  be 
cleaned  and  followed  downwanl  to  it45  source  in  the  external  carotid, 
care  being  exercised  to  avoid  cutting  its  branches.  This  first  or  oblique 
portion  of  the  lingual,  i^c,  from  its  origin  to  the  outer  border  of  the  hyo 
glossus.  is  relatively  su[)erticial  and  lies  Ufjon  the  middle  pharyngeal 
constrictor;  it  gives  rise  to  the  first  branch,  the  small  supra4iyiyid  branch, 
which  passes  inward  just  above  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
second  part  of  the  artery,  which  lies  also  upon  the  middle  constrictor, 
but  under  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  and  therefore  lx;neath  the  floor  of  the 
triatigle  of  Lesser,  should  now  be  exposcni  by  incising  the  hyo-glossus; 
this  will  expose  also  the  origin  of  its  dorsalis  linga^B  brandt  which  passes 
upward  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  to  reach  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue; 
giving  branches  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil  (Fig.  185).  Beyond  or  at 
the  inner  l^nrder  of  the  hyo-glossus  the  lingtial  gives  oflf  the  sublingual 
artery  which  passes  to  the  sublingual  inland  and  adjacent  parts,  the  trunk 
of  the  lingud  continuing  as  the  ranine  or  deep  Ungual  artery  to  tlie  tip  of 
the  tongue.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue  the 
ranine  artery  is  close  to  the  median  plane,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
genio-hyo-glossus  and  covercfJ  by  the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied 
by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  lingual  nerve. 

The  Ungual  artery  may  be  implicated  in  cut  throat ,  tot  whicli  ti nation  may  bo 
necessary.    It  may  be  Ucd  also  as  a  prcltmimiry  to  the  operation  for  extirpation  cf 
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the  t0Hiur  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  loss  of  blood  during  that  operation;  or  to 
rctHrd  the  prr»grcss  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  by  lessening  the  bli»o<l -supply  of  that 
organ.  As  mentioned  a!x>ve,  the  second  portion  of  the  hngual  or  that  part  contained 
within  the  triangle  of  Lesser,  is  the  point  of  election  for  ligation. 

Tlie  occipital  artery  should  now  be  traced  from  its  origin  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  external  carotid,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  hypoglos- 
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sal  nerve  (Fig.  185),  in  its  course  upward  and  outward  beneath  the  stylo- 
hyoid and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
parotid  gland  to  the  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  process 
and  then  under  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  splenius.  The  latter  muscles  1 
are  to  be  incised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  expose  the  vessel  (Fig.  i6j). 
The  further  course  of  the  artery  has  been  seen  (pp.  340  and  351). 

The  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  are  the  muscular,  given  off  along 
its  course;  the  superior  sterno-mastoid,  passing  downward  to  the  dccp^ 
surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle;  the  posterior  meningeaU  which 
reach  the  dura  rnatcr  of  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  through  the  jugular 
foramen;  the  auricular,  passing  over  the  mastoid  process  to  reach  the 
pinna;  the  mastoid,  which  traverses  the  mastoid  foramen  to  supply 
the  mastoid  cells,  the  diploe  and  the  dura  mater;  and  the  arteria  prin- 
ceps  cervicis  (p,  341).  the  anastomosis  of  the  deep  branch  of  which  ^4th 
the  profunda  cervacis  \v\\\  be  dissected  in  cnnncction  with  that  vessel 
(p^  i^s)'   The  occipnial  branches  to  the  scalp  hav^e  been  dissected  (p.  3 1 7), 

The  anastomoses  of  the  occipital  artery  that  {ire  important  in  connection  with 
the  csUiblishnicnt  uf  the  collateral  cirailaUori  aftCT  ligation  of  the  common  carotid 
or  of  the  proximal  part  of  the  external  carotid  are,  ujxjn  the  scalp,  with  the  occipital  I 
artcr>'  of  the  opiK>sttc  side  and  in  the  neck,  thmiigh  its  princcp^  cervicis  branch, 
with  the  profunda  cervicis  and  the  superficial  cervical  of  the  subclavian. 

The  posterior  auricular  artery,  the  last  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
in  the  neck,  arises  under  the  lower  part  of  the  parotid  gland  just  above 
the  j:>ostcrior  belly  of  the  digastric,  from  which  point  it  should  be  traced 
upward  and  bacJcward  as  it  passes  beneath  the  gland  and  in  front  of  the 
styloid  process,  across  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  under  the  facial 
nen^e  to  the  stilcus  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid 
process,  above  which  it  divides  into  the  auricular  branch  (p.  317)  for 
buth  surfaces  of  the  auricle  and  the  mastoid  for  the  mastoid  region  of 
the  scalp.  In  addition  to  the  terminal  branches,  glafidular  branches  pass 
to  the  parotid,  muscular  branches  to  related  muscles  and  the  stylo-mas* 
laid  branch,  which  occasionally  arises  from  the  occipital,  enters  the  fadal 
canal  of  the  temporal  bone  at  its  external  orifice,  the  stylo-mastoid  for- 
amen. It  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  the  middle  car 
(p.  449). 

The  Hypoglossal  or  Twelfth  Cranial  Ncrvc-^ — This  nerve  has  been 
dissected  fur  the  most  part  (p.  372);  it  should  now  be  followed  in  the'' 
deeper  part  of  ks  course  as  well  as  at  its  termination.  Catching  it  up  at 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery,  it  may  he  followed 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  skull  if  the  chin  is  pulled  well  upward.  Trac- 
ing its  course  from  above — after  emerging  through  the  anterior  condy- 
loid foramen,  it  passes  beneath  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  communicating  here  with  the  vagus,  then  forward  be- 
tween the  artery  and  vein  to  curve  forward  and  downward  across  first 
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the  internal  carotid  and  then  the  external  carotid  and  the  origin  of  the 
occipital  artery  to  reach  finally  the  lower  angle  of  the  submaxillary  tri- 
angle, where  it  terminates  in  muscuhr  brandies  for  the  hyo-glossus, 
stylo-glossus,  genio-hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyoid  muscles  and  lingual 
branches  for  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  descending  branch 
(dcs<L*endens  hypoglossi)  (p,  359)  and  the  muscular  branches  for  the 
hyoid  depressors  (p.  360)  have  been  dealt  with.  The  terminal  branches 
should  now  be  traced. 

The  hypoglossal  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  nerve-supply,  through  its 
spinal  branches,  acquired  through  commimicating  rami  that  come  to  it 
from  the  first  and  second  cervical  nervTs,  of  the  hyoid  depressors,  and 
also  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  aiding  also  in  the  supply  of 
the  intrinsic  muscle,  the  lingualis.  Hence  injury  of  this  nerv^e  may  re- 
sult in  motor  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue. 

The  STYLO-PHARYNGEUs.^Origin,  the  styloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  near  its  base;  insertion,  the  side  of  the  phar\^nx,  blending 
with  the  constrictors,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  th>Toid  cartilage; 
nerve-supply*  the  glossa-phar\Tigeal  nerve;  action,  to  aid  in  elevating 
and  widening  the  phar\mx  and  in  elevating  the  larynx  (Fig.  1S6). 

This  small  muscle  passes  dowiiward  and  inward  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  constrictors.  To  reach  it  the  head  must  be  over-extended 
and  the  face  turned  toward  the  opposite  side. 

The  Qlosso-Phar>ngeal  Nerve.^-The  glosso-phar>Tigeal  ner\^e  will 
be  found  passing  alung  the  outer  border  of  the  stylo-phar>' ngcus  muscle, 
arching  inward  across  the  muscle  at  i^s  lower  end  to  pass  beneath  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle.  To  find  the  ner\'e,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  border 
of  the  jaw  as  above  and  to  work  inward  above  the  position  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  the  stylo-pharyngcus  muscle  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
nerve.  It  is  usually  considerably  smaller  than  the  lingual  nurvx*.  Traced 
upward  and  out^^ard  it  will  be  found  to  have  emerged  from  the  skidl 
through  the  middle  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen  in  front  of  the 
vagus  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  and  to  pass  down  the  neck  and  for- 
ward between  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artcTy, 
then  to  cross  in  front  of  the  arter\^  to  the  stylo-phar>Tigcus  muscle.  It 
gives  off  one  muscular  branch,  as  noted  above,  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscle,  and  prirjr  to  this  gives  carotid  branches  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  small  pharyngeal  branches  which  join  the  phar>Tigcal  branches 
of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus  found  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  middle  phar>Tigeal  constrictor  (p.  383).  Near 
its  termination,  tonsillar  branches  arise  for  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  parts, 
after  which  the  nerv-e  divides  into  tti'O  lingital  branches  for  the  supply  of 
the  circimivallate  papillce  of  the  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  on 
the  posterior  third  of  its  dorsal  surface.  The  tympanic  branch  of  the 
glo6so-phar>^geal  is  notM  in  connection  with  the  middle  ear  (p,  4a<)V 
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The  glosso-pharyngcal  is  the  nerve  of  taste  (p.  467),  It  forms  some 
communications  with  the  facial,  the  pneumogastric  and  the  sympathetic. 
Its  distribution  to  the  tongue  ^ill  be  ftirther  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  that  organ  (p.  467). 

The  Pneumogastric  or  V^agus  or  Tenth  Cranial  Nerve,— The  vagus j 
has  been  followed  throughout  its  course  in  the  neck  and  has  been  scen^ 
to  occupy  a  position  within  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  which  it 
enters  upon  leaving  the  skull  thn>ugh  the  middle  division  of  the  jugular 
foramen,  being  at  first  betw^een  and  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  later  sustaining  the  same  relation  to 
the  common  carotid  arter>^  and  the  internal  jugular.  Traced  to  the 
root  of  the  neck,  the  right  nerve  CTOSses  the  subclavian  artery  Ijehind 
the  right  innominate  vein  (Fig.  186),  while  the  left  one  passes  into  the 
thorax  Ix'tween  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries  behind  the 
left  innominate  vein.  Its  further  course  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of 
the  thorax  (p.  744). 

In  the  jugular  foramen  the  vagus  presents  a  small  ganglion,  the 
superior  or  ju^lar  ganglion,  and  below  the  foramen  the  larger  inferior 
ganglion.  Inimedialely  below  this»  it  receives  the  accessory  fibres  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  which  have  passed  through  the  inferior 
ganglion. 

The  branches  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck— Uic  branches  in  the  jugular 
fossa  are  the  mcmngeal  and  the  auricular  (p.  438) — ^arc  the  pharyngeal , 
(p.  372),  the  chief  motor  nerv^e  of  the  pharynx,  which  passes  inward* 
across  the  internal  carotid  artery  to  join  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (p*  383); 
the  superior  larpigeal  (p.  371),  the  chief  sensory  nerve  of  the  larynx 
through  lis  inlertml  laryngeal  branch  (Fig.  182),  while  its  external  laryn-  I 
geal  branch  sujiplics  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  (Fig.  iSi);  the  cervical  car- 
diac branches,  the  superior  arising  in  the  up[3er  part  of  the  neck  and  [>ass- 
ing  down  cither  within  the  carotid  sheath  or  behind  it  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  sympathetic  cardiac  branches,  the  inferior  arising  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  and  passing  ov^r  or  l>eneath  the  subclavian  artery  (Fig.  186); 
and  the  right  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  (the  left  nerve  arising  in  the 
thorax  and  winding  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta).  These  branches  have 
been  encountered  and  dissected.  The  cardiac  branches  are  variable  in 
number;  sometimes  there  arc  two  and  sometimes  three.  They  all  go  to 
join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  (Fig.  357)  save  the  left  inferior  cardiac,  which 
joins  the  superfrial  plexus. 

The  asymmetry  of  the  recurrent  Uryngeal  nerves  of  the  two  sides  is  due  to  the 

ftaymmetrical  disposition  of  the  arlcrial  irunks  with  wliich  I  hey  are  related*    At  the  , 
^ttage  of  the  symmetrically  arranged  visccral-arch  vessels  eiich  recurrent  Ur>mgeal 
nerve  winds  around  the  fourth  vis<^?nd-arch  vessel  of  its  own  side.    When  the  right 
fourth  v^csscl  becomes  the  right  subclavian  artery  and  the  left  becomes  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  the  left  nerve  follows  the  latter  vessel  in  1  ts  change  of  position^ 
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Tlie  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  should  be  looked 
for  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second  and  third  cervical 
vertebree  upon  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  (Fig.  186),  it  being  nec- 
essary to  disfjiace  the  stemo-mastoid  bacW'ard  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  internal  carotid  artery  inward  to  disclose  tliis  ganglion,  which 
appears  as  a  rounded  mass  about  an  inch  in  length  and  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  width.  Regard  should  be  had  in  isolating  it  for  its  num- 
erous branches  of  communication  (somatic  branches),  these  being  the 
rami  communkanics,  which  connect  it  ^\ith  the  first  four  cervical  nerves 
— the  superior  ganglion  representing  four  coalesced  ganglia^ — and  the 
branches  going  to  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-phar>Tigeal,  to  the 
h>Tx>glossal  and  to  the  two  ganglia  of  the  pneumogastric. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  (\4sccral  branches)  are  the  pltaryngcal, 
which  passes  behind  the  carotid  sheath  to  join  the  phar>Ttgeal  plexus 
(p.  383);  the  superior  cervical  cardiac,  the  vascular  and  the  vertebral,  the 
last  named  being  small  branches  which  go  to  the  bonc^,  ligaments  and 
anterior  muscles  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  spine. 

The  cardiac  branch  (p.  369)  passes  dovsTi  the  neck  within  the  carotid 
sheath  or  behind  it.  being  often  joined  by  the  middle  or  the  inferior  car- 
diac branch,  or  by  both.  All  the  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the  s>Tn- 
pathctic  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  except  the  left  superior  branch, 
which  joins  the  superficial  plexus  (compare  p.  380). 

The  vascular  branches  include  those  wiiich  supply  s>Tnpathetic 
fibres  to  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches  (e.g.,  the  plexuses 
of  the  facial  and  the  middle  meningeal  arteries)  and  the  ascending  or 
inUrnal  carotid  branch  (Fig.  219).  The  latter  accompanies  the  internal 
carotid  artery  into  the  carotid  canal  and  divides  into  two  branches 
which  res]>ectively  form  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses  (Fig.  219). 
The  ascending  branch  can  be  followed  but  a  ver>'  short  distance  at  this 
stage  of  the  work  (\ide  p.  336).  The  association  cord  may  be  traced  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  to  the  middle  or  thyroid  ganglion. 

The  Cervical  Plexus. — The  cervical  plexus  (Fig,  187)  is  constituted 
by  the  ventral  divisions  of  the  first  four  cervical  ner\'es  w^hich  intercom- 
municate upon  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  the  fotu-th 
nerve  being  also  connected  with  the  fifth. 

The  plexus  lies  upon  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  scalenus  medius 
and  is  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid.  The  superficial  branches  have 
been  encountered  (pp,  350  and  351). 

The  deep  branches  comprise  the  muscular  and  the  communicating 
branches.  The  muscular  branches  are  those  to  the  recti  capitis  lateralis 
and  antici  major  and  minor  from  the  first  nerve  or  the  loop  between  the 
first  and  sec-ond;  to  the  stemo-mastoid  from  the  second  (p.  352);  to  the 
irapesius  and  levator  anguli  scapulce  from  the  third  and  fourth  (p.  353); 
to  the  scalenus  medius  from  the  third  or  fourth  or  from  both  (p.  s Ss)  ^  *^ 
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the  diaphragm  (the  phrenic  nerve)  from  the  fourth  chiefly,  but  also  from 
the  third  find  fifth  (p.  357).  The  communicating  branches  include  fila- 
ments from  the  loop  Ixjtween  the  first  and  second  to  the  vagus,  hypoglos- 
sal,  and  sympathetic:  the  rami  communicantes  to  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  (p.  ,^St);  branches  from  the  sec-ond  nerve  to  the  spinal  acces^, 
sory  (p.  354);  and  communicantes  hypoglossi  from  the  first  and  secoTid 
nerves  to  form,  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
the  ansa  hypoglossi  (p.  359). 
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Practically  all  these  branches  save  those  to  the  lateral  and  anterior 
straight  muscle^s  of  the  head  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  communicating 
branches  have  been  dissected  as  noted  above.  The  ventral  divisions  of 
the  cervical  nerves  themselves  shoul<l  now  l*e  identified,  as  should  also 
as  many  of  the  branches  named  as  possible*  , 

The  phrenic  nerve  or  internal  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell  has  hccn  followed  to 
Its  point  of  cntmncc  intu  the  thorax  (p,  357):  its  tourst'  tlirou);h  the  Ihunuc  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  diaphragm  of  course  pertain  to  the  dis^scction  of  the  thorax  nn4 
abdomen.  As  the  phrenic  nerve  passes  downward  wpon  the  ant4?rior  sailetie  muscle, 
and  aa  the  postcriGkr  border  of  this  musde  is  just  bciifsatb  the  posterior  border  of  the 
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stemo-mastoid,  at  and  a  little  way  above  the  cla\ncle,  the  position  of  the  nerve  ts 
easily  marked  out  upon  the  surface.  Irritation  of  th^  phrenic,  as  by  the  pressure  of 
an  anetirism  (p.  370),  causes  hiccough  and  cough.  The  chief  origin  of  the  plirenic 
from  the  third  cemcal  nerve  makes  it  liable  to  injury  in  fracture- luxation  of  the 
third  ccrvicfil  vertebra  and  explains  the  fatality  of  this  accident,  since  from  paralysis 
of  both  phrcnics  the  function  of  the  diapliragm  is  lost. 

The  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  should 
be  sought  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra?,  displac- 
ing the  structures  previously  dissected  to  the  extent  neceSvSary  for  the 
purpose.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  vertebral,  ocdpital  and 
ascending  phary^ngeal,  sending  some  branches  into  the  spinal  canal. 

The  pharyngeal  plexus  should  be  sought  on  the  outer  surface  uf  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  Being  constituted  by  the  pharyn* 
geal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  pharytigeal  branches  of  tlte  gU)s» 
so^pharyngeal  and  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic, 
any  one  of  these  nen'cs  may  be  utih'zed  as  a  guide  to  the  plexus.  Its 
branches  perforate  the  wall  of  the  phar>^nx  to  supply  the  muscles  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter. 

The  general  form  of  the  phar\Tix  and  its  relation  to  the  vertebrae 
and  the  structures  of  the  neck  may  be  appreciated  by  displacing  it 
somewhat  to  one  or  other  side  and  pulling  it  fon;\^ard  from  the  spinal 
column ;  it  will  be  more  fidly  studied  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work  (p.  456). 

The  dissector  of  the  upper  limb  having  effected  the  disarticulation 
of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum,  the  dissection  of  the  more  deeply 
placed  structures  at  the  root  of  the  neck  should  be  completed. 

The  Subclavian  Artery, — The  right  subclavian  arter\'  arises  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  behind  the  stemo-clavicular  articula- 
tion; the  left,  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  termination  in  each  case 
is  at  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib,  wiiere  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery; 
the  vessel  describing  a  curve  in  the  neck  with  the  convexity  upward,  the 
stmimit  of  which  is  a  variable  distance,  usually  about  a  half -inch,  above 
the  cla\icle>  Its  surface  line,  therefore,  is  a  curved  line  drawn  from  the 
stemo-claviculaj'  joint  to  the  low^er  border  of  the  middle  of  the  cla\icle, 
the  summit  of  the  convexity  of  the  curve  being  placed  at  a  point  a  half- 
inch  above  the  clavicle  a  little  to  the  imier  side  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  As  noted  above,  the  scalenus  anticus,  pass- 
ing across  the  artery  superficially,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein, 
divides  it  into  three  parts  (Fig.  181), 

The  First  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. — This  includes  that  part 
of  the  v^cssel  between  its  origin  and  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus. In  cleaning  the  arterv^  of  the  right  side  one  finds  crossing  it  super- 
ficially the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins^ — the  anterior  jugular 
vein  will  have  been  remov^ed  with  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles^the  vagus, 
the  phrenic  nerve,  usually  one  or  more  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the 
vagus  and  one  or  more  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the  s)Tnpathetic. 
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On  the  left  side  of  the  body  the  nerves  mentioned  are  in  front  of  but  par- 
allel with  the  artery,  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  the  beginning  of 
the  left  innominate  vein  are  also  found  in  front  in  addition  to  the  internal 
jugular  and  vertebral  veins  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
In  dissecting  the  right  vagus,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  (p.  380)  will 
be  found  encircling  the  vessel  or  arising  a  little  below  it  and  passing  up 
behind  it.  The  right  lymphatic  duct,  when  present,  is  found  here  also, 
as  a  small  vessel  a  half-inch  in  length  (Fig.  366),  opening  into  the  jtmc- 
tion  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins.  It  may  be  represented, 
however,  by  several  lymphatic  trunks,  the  jugular,  subclavian  and 
broncho-mediastinal  ducts,  which  may  be  quite  difficult  to  find.  The 
internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins  should  be  cut  near  their  termina- 
tions, two  ligatures  being  first  applied  to  each. 

The  inferior  aspect  of  the  vessel  should  be  separated  with  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  from  the  subclavian  vein,  which  lies  below  and  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  the  artery. 

The  branches  of  the  first  part  of  the  right  subclavian  are  the 
vertebral,  the  thyroid  axis  and  the  internal  mammary;  of  the  left,  the  same 
vessels  and  in  addition  the  superior  intercostal.  The  vertebral  artery, 
usually  the  first  and  largest  branch,  must  be  sought  at  the  beginning  of 
the  subclavian,  in  the  case  of  the  right  vessel,  on  its  upper  and  posterior 
aspect  (pp.  366  and  487)  (Fig.  181). 

The  thyroid  axis  (truncus  thyreocervicalis),  arising  from  the  front 
surface  of  the  subclavian  (Fig.  185),  should  be  cleaned  and  its  three 
terminal  branches,  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  transverse  cervical  and  the 
suprascapular,  noted.  The  inferior  thyroid  and  its  branches  have  been 
dissected  (pp.  366  and  383). 

The  transverse  cervical  (a.  transversa  colli)  has  also  been  dissected 
for  the  most  part  (pp.  355  and  356).  Having  traced  it  outward  across 
the  phrenic  nerve  and  anterior  scalene  muscle  and  over  or  between  the 
trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  to  its  division  beneath  the  trapezius  into 
its  two  terminal  branches  (p.  20),  the  superficial  cervical  {rsimus  sls- 
cendens)  and  the  posterior  scapular  (ramus  descendens),  the  former 
should  be  followed  upward  to  its  anastomosis  with  the  superficial  branch 
of  the  princcps  cervicis  of  the  occipital. 

The  suprascapular  artery  (a.  transversa  scapula?)  should  be  noted 
as  passing  outward  over  the  phrenic  nerve  and  anterior  scalene  muscle 
below  the  transverse  cervical.  Its  course  and  branches  are  given  on 
page  24. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  arises  from  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  subclavian  oj^positc  the  origin  of  the  thyroid  axis  and  behind  the 
jtmction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  phrenic  nerve.  Its  further  cotu^  is  to  be  followed  in  the  dissection 
of  the  thorax. 
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The  deep  relations  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  will  be 
best  studied  after  exposing  the  second  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  Second  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.^Tliis  part  of  the 
vessel  is  that  embraced  wnthin  the  limits  of  the  anterior  scalene  muscle, 
which,  l^ing  in  front  of  it,  separates  it  from  the  subclavian  vein.  The 
phrenic  nerve,  instead  of  crossing  the  first  part  of  the  artery  as  noted 
above,  may,  on  the  right  side,  maintain  its  relation  with  the  muscle  and 
be  separated  by  it  from  the  second  part  of  the  vessel.  The  scalenus 
aiUicus  should  now  be  detached  from  the  first  rib  and  reflected  upward. 
The  only  branch  of  the  second  portion  is  the  superior  intercostal;  on  the 
left  side  this  vessel  arises  from  the  first  portion  of  the  artery. 

The  superior  intercostal  artery  (truncus  costocer\dcalis)  should  be 
followed  from  its  origin  from  the  upper  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  sub- 
clav-ian  backward  and  then  downw^ard  behind  the  pleura  in  front 
of  the  necks  of  the  first  and  second  ribs  to  the  first  intercostal  space 
(p.  745).  On  its  outer  side  it  is  related  with  the  first  thoracic  nerve 
I  and  on  its  inner  side  with  the  inferior  cervical  and  first  thoracic  s\Tn- 
pathctic  ganglia.  Before  turning  downward  it  gives  oflf  its  only  named 
branch,  the  profmida  cervicis  (a.  cervicalis  profunda),  which  should 
now  be  followed  backward  between  the  seventh  cervical  transverse 
process  and  the  first  rib — where  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  enters  the 
spinal  canal — and  then  up  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  corn- 
plexus  and  upon  the  semispinalis  colli  (p.  341)  to  anastomose  with  the 
princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital.  This  last  stage  of  the  dissection 
can  be  done  to  better  advantage  after  the  detachment  of  the  head  and 
neck  from  the  trunk.  The  importance  of  this  anastomosis  has  l^een 
noted  (p.  578). 

The  subclavian  artery  should  now  be  cautiously  separated  from  the 
structures  beneath  and  behind  it  by  blunt  dissection  and  elevated.  The 
structures  thus  exposed  are,  from  within  outward,  the  association  cord 
of  the  s>Tnpathetic,  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  ajx-x  of  the  lung,  the 
scalenus  medius  and  the  first  rib.  As  the  vessel  is  displaced  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nervx',  which  winds  around  the  first  part  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian, is  carried  with  it.  Each  one  of  the  structures  named  should  be 
cleaned  up  and  ejtamined  and  the  vessel  should  then  be  replaced  and  its 
relations  studied. 

The  Relations  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Sutfclavian  Artery.— />i  front, 
the  clavicular  origin  of  the  stcmo-mastoid,  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  the  internal  jugular  and 
vertebral  veins,  the  vagus  and  frequently  the  phrenic  nerve  and  in  many 
cases  one  or  more  cervical  cardiac  nerves,  in  the  case  of  the  right  suth 
clavian;  the  anterior  relations  of  the  left  subclainan  differ  in  that  the 
nerves  mentioned  pass  parallel  with  the  vessel  instead  of  crossing  it, 
since  the  left  artery  ascends  into  the  neck  from  the  thorax  (p.  383) 

as 
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and  the  terminal  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  beginning  of  the  left 
innominate  vein  are  also  found  in  front  of  it. 

Behind*  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  S)nnpathetic  association 
cord  and  the  pleura  and  apex  of  the  lung. 

Below,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  pleura,  the  subclavian 
vein. 

The  Relations  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. — In 
front,  the  stemo-mastoid  and  scalenus  anticus,  the  phrenic  nerve,  the 
external  jugular  vein  and  the  subclavian  vein  in  part ;  behind,  the  scalenus 
medius  and  the  pleura;  above,  the  brachial  plexus;  below,  the  pleura. 

The  relations  of  the  third  part  of  the  vessel  have  been  studied  (p.  358). 

The  dissector  may  find  variations  in  the  origin— and  consequently  in  the  course 

— of  the  subclavian  arteries,  these  variations  being  usually  referable  to  abnonnaii- 
ties  of  development,  i.e.,  the  suppression  of  the  vessel  wholly  or  in  part  and  the  per- 
sistence of  certain  arterial  tnmks  that  normally  disappear.  Thus  the  right  artery 
may  arise  at  a  somewhat  higher  or  lower  point  than  usual;  or  as  a  separate  trunk 
from  the  beginning  of  the  aortic  arch,  holding  then  its  usual  course;  or  from  a  point 
farther  along  the  aortic  arch  as  the  second  or  third  branch  of  the  latter,  passing  then 
behind  the  right  carotid;  or  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch  as  its  last  branch,  in 
which  case  it  passes  upward  and  to  the  right  behind  the  trachea — sometimes  also 
behind  the  oesophagus — and  behind  the  right  carotid  to  attain  its  usual  relation  to 
the  first  rib;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  probably  this  and  the  last  named 
condition  being  instances  of  the  persistence  of  the  distal  part  or  dorsal  stem  of  the 
right  fourth  visceral-arch  vessel,  which  normally  becomes  obliterated,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  proximal  part  or  ventral  stem,  which  normally  becomes  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery.  Variations  in  the  course  without  variation  in  the  origin  are  exem- 
plified by  those  cases  in  which  the  artery  passes  over  or  through  the  anterior  scalene 
muscle. 

The  deep  situation  and  complicated  relations  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  vessel  are  unfavorable  to  its  ligation  in  these  portions  (vide  p.  358),  although 
it  has  been  done  successfully.  Its  liability  to  injury  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  has 
been  noted  (p.  69). 

The  Subclavian  Vein. — This  venous  trunk  originates  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  axillary  vein  at  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  and 
terminates  by  uniting  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innominate 
vein.  It  should  be  cleaned  and  its  relations  noted;  these  are,  in  fronts 
the  clavicle  and  subclavius  muscle;  behind  and  above,  the  subclavian 
artery,  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  phrenic  nerve;  below,  the  anterior 
groove  on  the  first  rib,  after  leaving  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pleura. 
Note  the  tributaries  as  being  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  opens  into 
the  subclavian  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  scalene  or  in  front  of 
that  muscle  (Fig.  183),  and  the  anterior  jugular  when  that  vessel  does 
not  terminate  in  the  external  jugular.  Its  only  valves  are  placed  distal 
to  the  orifice  of  the  external  jugular.  The  right  vein  also  receives  the 
right  lymphatic  duct,  and  the  left  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  further  dissection  of  the  neck  must  be  deferred  until  later 
stages  of  the  work  (pp.  456  and  486).  • 
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THE  FACE. 

The  dissector  should  examine  the  bones  of  the  face  (Fig.  160)  as  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  dissection,  noting  the  various  cavities  it 
presents,  as  the  orbits,  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  oral  cavity,  the  situ- 
ation, relations  and  articulations  of  the  individual  bones,  the /^rof«i«a, 
and  the  chief  areas  oj  muscular  attachment.  Let  him  examine  particu- 
larly the  zygomatic  fossa  and  its  communicatiam  with  the  orbital  cavity 
through  the  spheno-maxillaty  fissure  and  with  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa  through  the  pter>'go-maxillary  fissure,  noting  also  the  communi- 
cation of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  ^\dth  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
through  the  foramen  rotundum  and  with  the  orbit  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure.  The  articulation  of  the  cottdyle  of  the  mandible  with 
the  fnknoui  caniy  oJ  the  temporal  hofw,  the  relation  of  its  coronoid  proc- 
ess to  the  zygofnatic  arch  and  the  inferior  dental  canal  of  the  same 
bone  should  receive  like  attention* 
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The  frontal  eminences  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  face,  forming  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead;  the  glabella,  the  prominence  Just  above  the 
root  of  tlic  nose;  the  superciliary  ridges,  extending  outward  from  the 
glabella  and  the  supraorbital  arches,  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  frontal  sinuses,  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
section of  the  scalp. 

The  region  of  the  orbit  [>resents  conspicuously  the  margins  of  the 
orbital  ca\'ity.  The  supraorbital  arch,  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit, 
is  easily  palpated ;  following  it  to  its  inner  extremity  the  finger  detects 
the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  while  at  its  outer  ex- 
tremity is  the  external  angular  process,  a  mure  easily  palpable  landmark. 

The  supraorbital  foramen  or  notch  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  suijraorbital  ridge  and  the  supra- 
orbital artery  and  nerve  which  traverse  this  foramen  are  thus  easily 
located.  The  external  margin  of  the  orbit  is  easily  followed,  as  is  like- 
wise the  inferior  margin. 

The  infraorbital  foramen  may  be  recognized  by  noting  the  slight 
depression  just  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  in  line  wHth  the  supra- 
orbital foramen,  w^here  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  by  the  finger  will 
elicit  in  the  li\'ing  subject  the  disconnfort  or  pain  due  to  pressure  upon 
the  infraorbital  nerve  which  makes  its  exit  in  company  with  the  infra- 
orbital artery  through  this  foramen. 

The  palpebral  fissure  should  be  noted  as  the  interval  between  the 
free  borders  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  its  inner  angle  or  inner 
canthus  being  more  obtuse  than  the  outer  (Fig.  188). 
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The  puncta  lachrymalia  are  minute  apertures  found  one  on  the  edge 

of  each  eyelid  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  inner  extremity. 
With  a  very  fine  probe  or  bristle  these  apertures  may  be  penetrated  and 
the  probe  w-ill  pass  inward  through  a  small  canal  in  each  case,  the  canal- 
iculus, of  which  the  ptmctum  above  referred  to  is  the  external  orifice. 
The  two  canaliculi  converge  at  the  inner  canthus  and  open  into  the 
lachrymal  sac  or  tear  sac,  from  which  the  nasal  duct  conveys  the  tears 
into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  eyelids  {palpebral  conjunctiva)  and  covers  the  anterior  third 
of  the  eyeball  {ocular  cottjunctiva);  the  line  of  continuity  between  the 
ocular  and  the  jjalpebral  conjunctiva,  or  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  con- 
junctiva from  the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  forms  the  fornix  can- 
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junctivic.  Pal])cbnil  and  oailar  conjun(*tiva  together,  therefore,  would 
enclose^  a  s])ace  the  only  o])cning  of  which  is  the  palpebral  fissure  or  the 
space  between  the  edges  of  the  lids.  The  \x\)\>Qr  and  lower  parts  of  this 
S])ace  are  designated  res])ectively  the  uj)])cr  and  lower  conjunctival  cujs- 
(le-sac.  The  eonjunetiva  maybe  inspected  by  everting  the  eyelids  and  not- 
ing the  lines  (^f  reflection  of  the  membrane  from  the  eyelids  to  the  eyeball. 
lilxamine  the  inner  canthus  (Fig.  i88)  and  note  the  small  pink  ele- 
vation, the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  an  isolated  patch  of  modified  sldn, 
and  the  plica  semilunaris  as  a  cresccntic  band  or  fold  external  to  it. 
The  membrana  nictitans,  the  third  or  lateral  eyelid  of  birds  and  some 
other  animals  of  which  the  ])lica  is  the  rudimentary  representative  in 
man,  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  cat  by  reflecting  a  strong  light 
into  the  animal's  eye,  when  the  membrane  will  be  projected  outward 
from  the  inner  canthus. 
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The  student  will  do  well  to  study  the  conjunctiva  in  the  living  subject.  The 
palpebfcU  conjunctiva  will  be  seen  to  be  movable  upon  the  underljing  tissues,  while 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  not,  the  latter  being  marc  adherent*  especially  over  the 
cornea*  A  clinical  illustration  of  this  relation  is  seen  in  ckcnwsis,  in  which  there  is 
edema  or  dropsy  of  that  part  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  which  surrounds  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  causing  tlxis  part  to  swell,  while  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
covers  the  cornea  does  not  participate  in  the  swelling  and,  therefore,  is  Relatively 
depressed. 

The  Meibomian  glands,  sebaceous  glands  situated  between  the 
tarsal  plate  and  the  conjunctiva  near  the  free  border  of  the  eyelid, 
appear  through  the  conjunction  as  yellowish  beaded  lines  running  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  lid.  They  are  readily  seen  in  the  living  subject 
upon  eversion  of  either  lid. 
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Inflammation  of  these  glands  resulttn^  in  the  ocdusion  of  their  ducts  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  their  secretion  constitutes  the  condition  known  as 
chalnzion. 

The  eyeball  should  now  be  injected  with  fifteen  per  cent,  formalin 
solution,  the  needle  puncture  being  made  through  the  sclera  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  behind  the  margin  of  the  coniea.  The  edges  of  the 
eyelids  should  then  l^e  stitched  together. 

The  nose,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  face*  is  com- 
posed partly  of  bone  and  partly  of  cartilage  (Fig,  189).  The  tip  of  the 
finger  may  detect  in  the  mid-line  of  the  nose  a  slight  groove  which  indi- 
cates the  line  of  union  between  the  two  nasal  bones,  while  about  mid- 
way between  the  bridge  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  the  lower  margin  of  the 
bony  part  of  the  structure  may  be  recognized,  this  margin  being  fonned 
by  the  nasal  bones  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maKvU^, 
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Through  the  notch  on  the  margin  of  the  nasal  bone  the  external  branch 
of  the  nasal  nerve  (Fig.  163)  escapes  from  the  nasal  cavity  to  reach  the 
integument  upon  the  side  of  the  nose. 

Fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  by  direct  violence  are  not  uncommon,  owing  to 
their  superficial  situation,  and  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  considerable  swelling 
and  discoloration  of  the  soft  parts.  If  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  bone,  frac- 
tures may  be  difficult  to  recognize;  if  there  is  displacement,  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  lacerated,  producing  nasal  hemorrhage  and  subcutaneous  emphysema  of 
the  soft  parts  about  the  nose,  that  is,  an  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  air,  giving 
them  a  crackly  "feel,"  due  to  the  air  having  been  forced  into  the  tissues  through 
the  laceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  act  of  blowing  the  nose. 

The  upper  lip  presents  in  the  mid-line  a  groove,  the  philtnim,  run- 
ning vertic^ly  downward  from  the  nasal  septum  and  terminating  at 
the  edge  of  the  lip  in  a  small  labial  tubercle.  On  either  side  of  the  phil- 
trum  is  the  naso-labial  ridge,  due  to  the  presence  of  vertically  directed 
bundles  of  muscular  tissue,  the  naso-labialis,  belonging  to  the  orbicu- 
laris oris. 

The  mental  foramen  {menium,  the  chin)  of  the  mandible  is  situated 
about  a  half-inch  above  the  margin  of  the  mandible  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  S)nnphysis,  and  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized by  deep  pressure  with  the  tip  of  the  finger;  it  is  in  line  with  the 
supraorbital  and  infraorbital  foramina,  and  transmits  the  mental 
nerve,  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  from  the  third 
di\*ision  of  the  fifth.  The  angle  of  the  mandible  is  easily  palpated;  the 
siiicx^th.  flat  elevation  just  in  front  of  it  corresponds  with  the  extent  of 
the  masseter  muscle,  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  margin  of 
which,  close  to  the  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  the  facial  artery 
may  Ix?  compressed,  this  being  the  point  where  this  vessel  passes  from 
the  neck  to  the  face. 

The  prominence  of  the  cheek  is  produced  by  the  malar  bone,  the 
z>'gomatic  process  of  which  may  be  followed  backward  to  its  jimction 
with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  zygomatic 
arch.  The  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  may  be  felt  just  below 
the  front  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch  when  the  jaw  of  the  living  subject 
is  depressed. 

DISSECTION. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  dissection  of  the  face,  the  vestibule  of  the 
mouth,  t.r.,  the  space  bounded  internally  by  the  teeth  and  gums  and 
externally  by  the  checks  and  lips,  should  be  moderately  stuffed  with 
oakum  or  cotton  and  the  lips  should  then  be  stitched  together.  A  me- 
dian incision  should  be  made  over  the  forehead  and  along  the  nose  to  its 
tip.  A  second  incision  should  be  made  transversely  along  the  top  of 
the  forehead  curved  downward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ear.  An  inci- 
sion should  also  be  made  along  the  free  edge  of  each  eyelid.,  the  edges  of 
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the  e>*elids  having  been  first  stitched  together.  The  reflection  of  the 
ddn-flap  should  be  begun  at  its  upper,  inner  angle  and  carried  down- 
ward toward  the  upper  eyeUd  and  the  root  of  the  nose.  At  this  stage 
the  flap  should  not  be  reflected  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  nose  and 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  being  protected 
from  dr>ing  by  damp  cloths.  As  the  dissector  reaches  the  upper  eyelid 
he  will  find  that  the  skin  becomes  very  thin  and  that  the  work  must  be 
done  with  great  care.  After  completing  the  upper  eyelid  he  should  be- 
gin at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lower  lid  and  remove  the  sldn  to  the 
point  indicated  above.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  is  thus 
exposed,  cov^ered  by  a  variable  amount  of  connective  tissue  and  fat 
(Fig.  164). 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  face  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  closely  related  to  the  facial  muscles  with  which  it  is  intermingled,  these 
muscles  having  for  the  most  part  their  insertions  into  the  integument, 
the  origins  being  either  from  the  deep  fascia  or  from  bony  surfaces.  The 
nerv*es  and  blood-vessels  found  in  the  superficial  fascia  will  be  dealt 
with  as  the  dissector  encounters  them  in  the  various  stages  of  his  work. 
The  supraorbital  nerve  and  artery,  the  supratrochlear  nerve  and  the 
frontal  artery  have  already  been  considered  in  the  dissection  of  the 
scalp.  In  the  region  thus  far  exposed  the  only  other  nerves  and  vessels 
to  be  considered  arc  the  infratrochlear  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  nasal 
nen*c,  which  emerges  from  the  orbit  at  the  inner  can  thus  and  assists  in 
supplying  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  nose;  the  ang^ular  artery  or  termina- 
tion of  the  facial  artery  found  in  the  same  locality;  the  angular  vein, 
likewise  foimd  at  the  inner  canthus  and  which  establishes  a  communi- 
cation between  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  the  facial  vein;  the  superior 
and  inferior  palpebral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  which  pass 
along  the  free  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  resix^ctively ;  and 
some  branches  of  the  cervico-facial  di\dsion  of  the  facial  nerv^e  which 
pass  forward  from  the  lateral  region  of  the  face  to  supply  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. — Origin,  the  nasal  process  of  the 
su|:^rior  maxilla  and  the  crest  of  the  larchr>Tnal  bone;  nerve*supplyt  the 
facial  nerv^e ;  action,  to  close  the  eyelids.  This  muscle  presents  the  [)aler, 
more  delicate  palpebral  portion,  or  that  [jortion  which  corresponds  with 
the  extent  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  more  highly  colored  and  more  robust 
orbital  portion,  which  corresponds  with  the  margins  of  the  orbital  aper- 
t\ire  (Fig.  164). 

The  comigator  supercilit,  a  small  muscle  placed  beneath  the  orbi- 
cularis, may  be  exposed  by  making  a  vertical  incision  over  the  inner  third 
of  the  supraorbital  ridge  and  extending  slightly  above  the  ridge  and 
carefully  dissecting  up  the  fibres  of  the  orbiciilaris.  The  corrugator  will 
then  be  seen  (Fig.  164)  as  a  small,  obliquely  directed  muscle,  arisla^ 
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from  the  internal  angular  process  and  being  inserted  into  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue.  Its  nerve-supply  is  the  facial  nerve;  its  action  is 
to  produce  the  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead. 

The  Tensor  Tarsi  (Homer's  muscle),  a  part  of  the  orbicularis,  may 
be  exposed  by  cutting  through  the  orbicularis  and  the  tendo  oculi  and 
slightly  displacing  the  lachrymal  sac  as  shown  below. 

The  lachrymal  sac  may  be  exposed  by  cutting  carefully  through  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  close  to  its  inner  extremity,  which  brings  into 
view  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  or  tendo  oculi.  This  ligament 
bifurcates  externally  to  be  attached  to  the  fibrous  plate  of  each  eyelid. 
Grasping  the  ligament  with  tissue-forceps  it  may  be  cautiously  incised, 
the  outer  portion  being  reflected  outward,  when  the  lachrymal  sac 
comes  directly  into  view.  Making  tense  the  reflected  portion  of  the 
palpebral  ligament,  the  dissector  will  detect  a  band  or  sheet  of  tissue 
passing  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  ligament  inward  behind  the  lachry- 
mal sac.  This  is  the  reflected  aponeurosis  of  the  tendo  oculi.  It  is  at- 
tached by  its  inner  extremity  to  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  Its 
deep  surface  is  related  with  and  gives  attachment  to  Homer's  muscle, 
the  distal  end  of  this  muscle  passing  outward  to  be  attached  to  the  edge 
of  each  eyelid  near  the  inner  canthus. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid  (levator  palpe- 
bral superioris)  expands  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  and  may 
be  exposed  by  carefully  removing  the  latter  muscle. 

The  Levator  PALPEBRiB  Superioris. — Origin,  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  orbit;  insertion,  the  upper  eyelid  by  an  expanded  tendon; 
nerve-supply,  the  superior  division  of  the  third  cranial  nerve;  action,  to 
elevate  the  upper  Hd. 

The  tarsal  plate  or  "cartilage,**  a  plate  of  fibrous  tissue  curved  over 
the  convexity  of  the  eyeball,  presenting  a  straight  edge  along  its  free 
border  and  a  convex  edge  at  its  attached  border,  is  the  tissue  which 
gives  firmness  to  the  eyelid.  It  is  connected  with  the  upper  margin  of 
the  orbit  by  a  sheet  of  fibrous  tissue  which  is  continuous  with  the  at- 
tached border  of  the  plate  and  which  is  attached  to  the  inner  and  outer 
margins  of  the  orbit  by  the  inner  and  outer  palpebral  or  tarsal  ligaments. 
The  lower  eyelid  is,  of  course,  devoid  of  the  expansion  of  the  levator 
palpebrae  and  presents  a  tarsal  plate  which  is  of  a  shape  like  that  of  the 
plate  of  the  upper  lid,  but  which  is  only  about  one  half  its  width. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  eyelids,  the  removal  of  the 
skin  may  be  completed  by  making  a  vertical  incision  in  front  of  the  ear 
from  the  zygoma  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw — with  care  for  the  safety 
of  the  auriculo-tcmporal  nerve  and  the  superficial  temporal  artery — ^re- 
flecting the  skin-flap  forward.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  in  removing 
the  skin  to  avoid  cutting  or  taking  up  the  facial  nerves  and  muscles  with 
it;  if  the  knife  is  kept  close  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  this  can  be  ac- 
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compHshed.  Immediately  in  front  of  tlie  ear.  the  facial  branch  of  the 
auriLnilaris  magnus  nerve  (Fig.  176)  should  be  found  passing  upward 
and  forward  toward  the  zygoma  in  the  subcutaneous  fatty  and  con- 
ncctive  tissue  overl>ing  the  parotid  gland. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve  to  the  skin  of  the  parotid  region  (p.  350) 
should  be  followed  and  also  those  that  perforate  the  deep  fascia  and 
enter  the  gland  to  communicate  with  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 
Ha\ing  isolated  these  ncrvTS,  all  loose  tissue  should  be  removed »  when 
a  dense  layer  of  fascia  will  be  seen,  the  parotid  fascia,  its  jx^culiar  opales- 
cent whiteness  being  due  to  the  underl>4ng  parotid  gland,  the  anterior 
limits  of  which  latter  will  be  more  or  less  clearly  evident.  The  tempofo- 
facial  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  (Fig.  163)  should  be  found  emerging 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  borders  of  the  gland  near  the  zygoma  and 
somewhat  lower  and  should  be  traced :  the  upper  or  temporal  branches 
across  the  zygoma  to  the  anterior  and  superior  auricular  muscles,  the 
frontalis  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  corrugator  supercilii, 
resi>ectively;  the  malar  branches  forward  across  the  malar  bone  to  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit;  the  larger  infra> 
orbital  branches,  forv^^ard.  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  break- 
ing up  into  superficial  branches  for  the  facial  muscles  between  the  orbit 
and  the  upper  lip  and  deep  branches,  which  will  be  traced  later  (p.  307). 
Just  below  these  nerves,  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  Stensen's  duct, 
runs  horizontally  forward  a  finger*s  breadth  Ix^low  the  zygoma  and  in 
correspondence  with  a  line  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  wing  of  the  nose.  Passing  thus 
across  the  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle  to  its  anterior  border  it  curves 
around  the  latter  and  pierces  the  buccinator  muscle  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  to  terminate  opposite  the  second  upper  molar 
tooth.  In  close  relation  \^ith  the  beginning  of  the  duct  is  usually  a 
small  detached  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  socia  parotid  is  or  ac- 
cessor>'  parotid.  The  duct  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  and  may  be 
cut  inadvertently.  Attention  to  the  usual  line  of  its  coiu*se  as  indicated 
above  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife  parallel  with  this  course  will  usually 
bring  it  to  light. 

That  part  of  the  platysma  found  upon  the  face  should  now  be  de- 
nuded, if  this  has  not  been  done,  that  it  may  be  followed  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  risorius  muscle  (Fig.  164)  should  be  recognized 
and  cleaned  and  its  origin  in  the  masseteric  fascia  and  insertion  into 
be  angle  of  the  mouth  noted.  The  platysma  should  then  be  cautiously 
emoved. 

The  branches  of  the  cervico-facial  division  of  the  facial  nerve 
(Fig.  i6j)  are  to  be  found  as  they  emerge  from  the  lower  anterior 
part  of  the  parotid  gland,  tliese  branches  arising  within  the  gland 
at  the  point  of  division  of  their  parent  trunk  tveai  t\\ft  mv^^  <iV  "Ocsa 
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mandible.  The  buccal  nerve,  the  highest  of  these  branches,  passes 
forward  and  upward  beneath  the  risorius  to  be  distributed  to  the 
buccinator  and  the  orbicularis  oris.  The  supramandibular  branch  is  to 
be  traced  forward  and  its  branches  to  the  facial  muscles  below  the 
mouth  are  to  be  noted  and  followed.  The  inframandibular  branch 
passes  below  the  mandible  to  supply  the  platysma  and  to  communicate 
with  the  superficial  cervical  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  (p.  351). 

The  Facial  Muscles. — The  facial  muscles,  which  are  quite  pale 
in  color  and  delicate  in  texture,  are  for  these  reasons  and  also  because 
of  their  being  intermingled  with  fatty  and  connective  tissue  difficult 
to  dissect  (Fig.  164).  The  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids,  the  comi- 
gator  of  the  brow  and  the  risorius  have  been  dissected,  as  have  also  the 
three  small  auricular  muscles  and  the  occipito-frontalis,  which  are 
groujxid  with  the  muscles  of  expression,  as  the  facial  muscles  are  often 
designated.  As  stated  before,  these  muscles  are  all  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  skin  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  con- 
trol facial  expression.  They  are  all  innervated  by  the  facial  or  seventh 
nerve. 

Beginning  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  small  pyramidalis  nasi  muscle 
— which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  frontalis  (p.  319) — 
is  to  be  denuded,  the  frontal  vein,  connected  by  the  nasal  arch  with 
the  opix)sitc  vein,  being  encountered  in  the  process  (Fig.  193).  Narrow 
at  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  muscle  spreads  out  and  becomes  aponeurotic 
as  it  descends  (Fig.  164)  and  blends  with  the  compressor  nasi,  its  origin. 

The  compressor  nasi  (Fig.  164)  takes  its  origin  from  just  above  the 
incisive  or  myrtiform  fossa  of  the  maxilla  (Fig.  160)  and  ascending  over 
the  wing  of  the  nose  si)reads  out  into  an  aponeurosis  which  is  attached 
to  the  cartilage  and  which  blends  with  that  of  the  muscle  of  the  oppo- 
site side  and  with  the  pyramidalis.  It  compresses  and  pulls  down  the 
a\vc  of  the  nose.  In  dissecting  this  and  the  preceding  muscle,  the  later- 
alis nasi  artery,  a  branch  of  the  facial,  will  be  found  ascending  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  nose  and  the  facial  artery  itself  passing  upward  along  the 
side  of  the  nose. 

The  external  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  (Fig.  163)  should  be  found 
on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  nose  as  it  emerges  from  the  nasal  cavity 
through  the  notch  on  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone  between 
the  latter  and  the  lateral  cartilage  to  terminate  in  the  skin  of  this 
region.  It  lies  at  first  under  the  compressor  nasi,  which  may  be  incised 
to  expose  it. 

The  dilator  naris  anterior,  passing  from  the  cartilage  of  the  ala  to 
the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  nostril;  the  dilator  naris  posterior,  passing 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  superior 
maxilla  to  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the  nostril,  and  the  compressor 
narium  minor,  going  from  the  alar  cartilage  to  the  skin  at  the  tip  of 
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the  nose,  are  small  and  rather  indistinct  muscles,  so  rudimentary  in  many 
cases  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  Almqvz  Nasl — Origin,  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla;  insertion,  the  alar  cartilage  and  the  skin  of  the  ala 
of  the  nose  and  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  upper  lip.  The  action  of  this 
muscle  is  to  express  disdain  and  contempt  by  dilating  the  nostril  and 
elev^ali ng  the  upper  lip.  This  muscle  is  partly  at  the  side  of  the  nose 
and  partly  external  to  it.  In  dissecting  it.  the  angular  vein  vnW  be  found 
upon  its  surface  and  the  angular  artery,  the  temiination  of  the  facial, 
traversing  its  substance.  The  posterior  dilator  is  partly  covered  by  it. 
The  depressor  of  the  wing  of  the  nose  must  be  examined  at  a  later  stage 
(p.  400). 

The  small  zygomatiri  muscles,  zygomaticus  major  and  zygomattcus 
minor,  pass  downward  and  inward  from  the  malar  region  toward  the 
mouth,  the  lesser  muscle  being  the  more  anterior.  Both  arise  from  the 
maku-  tone,  but  while  the  minor  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  the  major 
is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  outer  extremity  of  the  upper 
lip.  The  sJight  difference  between  their  points  of  insertion  is  the  tra- 
ditional ''step  between  a  smile  and  a  tear/'  the  major  being  concerned 
in  laughter  and  the  minor  in  the  expression  of  sadness.  The  zygomati- 
cus minor  is  often  absent;  it  is  by  some  anatomists  regarded  as  being  a 
separated  portion  of  the  major. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  (propritis)  (Fig.  164). — Origin, 
tlie  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  above  the  infraorbital  foramen  (maxilla 
and  malar  bones) ;  insertion,  the  upper  lip>  The  muscle  is  overlapped 
above  by  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  and  is  crossed  obliquely 
by  the  facial  vein  and  low^er  down  by  the  facial  artery,  which  latter, 
however »  may  pass  under  the  muscle  or  ijierce  it.  The  action  is  the  ex- 
pression of  grief  by  drawing  up  the  upper  lip.  A  part  of  the  elevator  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  to  be  seen  at  the  outer  side  of  this  muscle  and 
at  a  deeper  plane.  The  muscle  should  now  be  cut  below  and  reflected 
upward  without  disturbing  the  facial  arter>'  and  vein  or  the  underlying 
infraorbital  artery  and  infraorbital  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Oris  (m.  caninus).— Origin^  the  canine  fossa 
just  below  the  infraorbital  foramen;  insertion,  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
(Fig.  164):  action,  to  elevate  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  muscle  can 
scarcely  be  completely  denuded  at  present  on  accoimt  of  the  intricate 
plexus  of  nerves,  the  infraorbital  plexus,  which  lies  upon  it;  the  infraor- 
bital artery  is  also  superficial  to  it. 

The  Orbicclaris  Oris  (Fig.  164), — The  orbicular  muscle  of  the 
mouth  is  a  complex  of  muscular  bundles  from  those  muscles  described 
as  being  inserted  into  the  lips  and  of  bimdles  of  fibres  commonly  re- 
gardcd  as  intrinsic.  Of  the  former  group,  the  buccinator  muscle  eon- 
tributes  the  largest  share,  its  upper  and  lower  fibres  partly  decussatm-^ 
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at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  partly  passing  into  the  lips  without  cross- 
ing or  interlacement,  while  the  muscles  referred  to  above  as  being  in- 
serted into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  upi.>er  lij>»  as  well  as  those 
inserted  into  the  lower  lip  (vide  infra)  are  concerned  to  no  consider- 
able extent.  The  so<'alled  proper  hp  fibres  ronsisl  of  thrc*e  |)aire<i 
groups:  the  incisivi  superiores  or  incisivi  tabfi  supertoris,  which  ari^ 
from  the  incisive  fossre  of  the  suiierior  maxilla.*  and  pass  downward 
and  outward  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  the  depressor  septi,  or  naso- 
labiatis,  are  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  nasiil  septum  and  passing 
downward  from  the  two  vertical  ridges  which  include  the  philtrum  (p.  .v^o) 
between  them;  the  incisivi  labii  inferioris  arise  from  the  alveolar  tjorder 
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of  the  mandible  below  the  canine  teeth  to  pass  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  The  muscle  is  covered  |)artly  by  skin  and  partly  by  mucous 
membrane  and  in  many  cases  is  quite  difficult  tt>  expose  satisfactorily, 
fat  and  connective  tissue  being  intcmungled  >^^th  the  muscle  fibres 
and  the  latter  being  very  pale.  The  coronar>'  arteries  run  near  the  free 
margin  of  the  lij*  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscle;  to 
ex]>ose  the  vessels  therefore  it  is  necessar>%  when  working  from  the 
cutaneous  stirface,  to  cut  through  the  muscle  fibres.  In  those  cases 
where  the  muscular  tissue  is  rather  scant  the  arteries  may  appear  as  if 
placed  rather  upon  than  beneath  it. 

The  Depressor  Anculi  Oris  or  Triangularis  Menti  (m,  tri- 
angularis) (Fig.  164).— OrigiOf  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  mandible; 
insertion,  the  muscles  and  skin  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  action,  to 
depress  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  expression  of  sorrow. 
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In  cleaning  the  surface  of  this  muscle,  the  branches  of  the  mental 
nerve  (Fig.  192)  should  be  regarded  as  well  as  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
mental artery;  the  inferior  labial  artery  usually  passes  under  it.  The 
musculus  (ransverstis  menti  is  a  small  transverse  fasciculus  of  fibres  some- 
times found  connecting  the  two  muscles  beneath  the  chin. 

Depressor  Labh  Inferioris  or  Quadratus  Menti  (m.  quadratus 
labii  inferioris).' — Origin,  the  external  oV^lique  line  of  the  mandible  in- 
ternal to  the  preceding  muscle;  insertion,  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the 
lower  Hp;  action,  to  depress  the  lower  lip. 

Being  partly  overlapped  by  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip  the  latter 
must  be  in  ])art  removed  to  expose  this  muscle  (Fig,  164),  It  is  crossed 
by  the  inferior  labial  artery. 

Levator  Labu  Inferioris  or  Levator  Menti  fm.  mcntalis). — 
Origin,  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  mandible;  insertion,  the  skin  of  the 
chin;  action,  to  raise  and  jirotrudc  the  lower  lip. 

This  muscle  is  placed  next  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
may  Ix;  exposed  by  everting  the  lip  and  dissc»cting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  it  may  also  be  exix>sed  by  partial  removal  of  the  depressor  of  the 
lower  lip. 

The  risorius  has  been  dissected  (p.  393). 

The  dissection  of  the  facial  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  should  now 
be  completed;  their  points  of  exit  from  the  parotid  gland  and  their 
course  and  distribution  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  (p.  3g3)^  The 
course  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  lx)ne  (p.  454)  and  through 
the  parotid  gland  (p.  401),  its  branches  other  than  those  to  the  muscles 
of  expression  (p,  455)  and  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve  (p.  456) 
will  l)e  studied  subsequently, 

The  subcutaneous  malar  plexus  will  be  found  over  the  prominence 
of  the  malar  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  malar  branch  of  the  tcm;x)ro- 
malar  nerve  from  the  sui>erior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth,  which 
Icav'cs  the  orbit  and  reaches  the  surface  of  the  malar  bone  through  the 
orbital  foramen,  the  temporal  branch  of  the  same  ner\x  going  to  the 
temjxjral  region  (p.  3 19  and  Fig.  163).  Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  com- 
municate w^th  this  plexus. 

The  deep  branches  of  the  infra-orbital  rami  of  the  facial  nerve  (p.  393) 
slioidd  now  be  picked  up  and  traced  inward  beneath  the  zygomatici 
to  the  infra-orbital  plexus,  which  was  encountered  in  the  dissection  of 
the  levator  anguli  oris.  Lying  upon  that  muscle  and  coverc*d  by  the 
levator  labb*  superioris,  the  infra-orbital  plexus  is  formed  by  the  deep  set 
of  the  infra -orbital  branches  of  the  facial,  which  supply  the  le\'ator  an- 
guli oris,  the  levator  labii  supcrioris  alaquc  nasi  and  the  smaller  nasal 
muscles,  and  branches  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  the  terminal  part  of 
the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  The  infra-orbital  nerve 
giviss  off  here  three  sets  of  branches,  nerves  of  common  sensation:  the 
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palpebral  branches  pass  up  under  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  and  cx>njunctiva  of  the  lower  cycHd  (p.  451);  the 
nasal  branches  pass  inward  to  supply  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  nose; 
the  labial  branches  go  dowTiward  beneath  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip 
to  supply  the  skin  and  mucous  Tncmbrane  of  the  upper  lip  (Fig.  192), 

The  mental  nerve,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inferior  dental 
(p,  415),  should  now  be  picked  up  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the  inferior 
dental  canal  through  the  mental  foramen  (Fig.  192).  beneath  the  de- 
pressor of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  followed  to  its  distribution;  its 
branches  supply  common  sensation  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  lip  and  to  the  skin  of  the  chin. 

The  Facial  Arterv,  Facial  Portion. — The  facial  or  external  max- 
illar>'  artery^  (p.  374)  reaches  the  face  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  masseter  muscle  and  passes  tortuously  upward  and  inw^ard  to  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  terminate  as  the  anf^ilar  artery  (Fig,  16.^): 
its  course  is  indicated  therefore  by  a  surface  line  from  a  jx)int  on  the 
lower  border  of  the  mandible  about  one  and  three  fourths  inches  in 
front  of  its  angle  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  relations  of  the 
vessel  have  practically  been  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  dissection: 
the  facial  vein  lies  external  to  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
artery;  the  arter\'  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  including  the  fat. 
and  successively  by  the  platysma,  risoriua,  zygomatic!  and  sometimes 
by  the  elevator  of  the  upi>er  lip,  its  terminal  portion  traversing  the 
bundles  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the  nose,  and  is 
crossed  by  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  by  the  inferior  labial  vein. 
It  lies  first  upon  the  body  of  the  mandible,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
masseter  wlicrc  its  pulsations  may  be  felt  and  where  it  may  be  com- 
pressed against  the  bone  to  control  hemorrhage,  then  in  succession  upon 
the  buccinator,  the  levator  angiili  oris  and  the  levator  labii  superioris, 
unless  it  passes  over  the  last  named  muscle. 

The  branches  upon  the  face  arc  the  inferior  labial,  the  inferior  cor- 
onary,  the  superior  coronary,  the  lateralis  nasi,  the  angular  and  the 
muscular.  The  exposure  of  the  artery  should  now  Ix-  completed  by  the 
removal  of  any  remaining  connective  tissue  and  fat  and  of  those  muscles 
which  cross  it. 

The  inferior  labial  branch  should  be  traced  beneath  the  depressor 
angiili  oris  to  the  lower  li]>  and  its  anastomoses  wnth  the  menial,  sub- 
mental and  inferior  coronary  noted.  The  inferior  coronary  is  to  be 
traced  beneath  the  depressor  anguli  and  orbicularis  oris  and  in  its  course 
between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip,  noting 
its  inosculations  with  the  inferior  coronan-,  with  the  submental  and  in- 
ferior labial  branches  of  the  facial.  The  superior  coronary  when  fol- 
lowed is  seen  to  sustain  relations  similar  to  those  of  the  inferior  coro- 
nar>- ;  its  branches  are  the  inferior  septal  artery,  wliich  passes  upward  to 
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the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  septum  and  anastomoses  with  the  naso-pala- 
tine  branch  of  tlie  internal  maxillar>%  and  the  artery  of  the  ala,  which 
goes  to  the  wing  of  the  nose.  The  lateralis  nasi,  arising  at  the  ala  of  the 
nose  and  passing  to  its  dorsum^  has  been  dissected  (p.  394);  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  nasal  branches  of  the  superior  coronary,  with  the  infra- 
orbital and  with  its  fellow.  The  angular  artery,  the  tenninal  part  of 
the  facial,  passes  through  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  in 
close  proximity  to  the  angular  vein  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  anastomoses  \\Hth  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthahnic. 

The  very  free  anastomoses  of  the  facial  artery  explain  the  profuse  bleeding  that 
.  in  wounds  of  the  face  and  also  the  uselessness  of  compression  or  ligation  of 
the  vessel  at  tlie  margin  of  the  mandible  to  control  such  bleeding;  it  is  also  an  ex- 
planalion  of  the  reatliness  with  which  wounds  of  the  face  heal  if  properly  protected, 
liemarrhage  from  a  wound  of  either  lip  may  be  controlled  by  grasping  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  lip  on  both  sides  of  the  wound  between  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  or 
by  sutures  or  acupressure  pins  including  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  except  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Anterior  Facial  Vein  or  Facial  Vein. — ^This  vein  and  most  of 
its  tributaries  have  been  exposed  in  the  dissection  of  the  structures  thus 
far  worked  out,  so  that  it  only  remains  to  complete  the  denudation  in 
such  places  as  may  be  necessary.  The  anterior  facial  vein  originates 
near  the  inner  canthus  in  the  angular  vein.  The  angular  vein  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  supraorbital  vein  (p.  427)  and  the  frontal  vein.  The 
frontal  vein,  found  near  the  mid-line  of  the  forehead,  arise-s  from  the 
venous  plexus  of  the  scalp  and  communicatee  with  its  fellow  at  the  root 
of  the  nose  by  the  short  transverse  nasal  arch  (v   nasofrontalis). 

The  angular  vein,  receiving  tributaries  from  the  upper  lid  (sui)erior 
palpebral  veins)  and  from  the  nasal  region,  forms  an  important  com* 
munication  with  the  ophthalmic  vein  (p.  427)  and  then  continues  as 
the  anterior  facial  vein.  The  course  of  the  anterior  facial  vein  from  the 
inner  canthus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible  at  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  is  a  more  direct  one  than  that  of  the 
facial  arter}^  the  vein  being  external  to  the  artery.  It  passes  beneath 
the  zygomatic!  and,  after  leaving  the  face,  creases  the  submaxillary 
gland  and  unites  vnt\v  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
vein  to  form  the  common  facial  vein  (p.  365).  Its  tributaries  are  the 
inferior  palpebral,  the  superior  and  inferior  labial,  the  buccal,  the  mas- 
seteric and,  most  important  of  all,  the  deep  facial  or  anterior  internal  muX' 
illary  vein,  from  the  pter\'goid  plexus  (Fig.  195);  the  latter  emerges  from 
beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  to  reach  the  anterior  facial 
vein.    The  anterior  facial  vein  has  no  valves. 

The  clinical  importance  of  the  connections  of  the  fadal  vein  with  the  cavernous 
sinus  thnjiigh  the  communtcation  between  the  angular  and  ophthalmic  veins  and 
through  the  cli?ep  facial  and  ptcr>'goid  plexus  and  the  basal  emissary  veins  has  been 
pomtad  out  (p.  535). 
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The  Depressor  Al^  Nasi  (Fig.  164). — Origin,  the  incisiv^e  fossa 
of  the  suf)erior  tnaxilla;  insertion,  the  septal  cartilage  and  the  bade  part 
of  the  alar  C3rtila)^e  of  the  nose ;  action,  to  draw  the  ala  downward  and 
thus  to  constrict  the  aperture  of  the  nostril.  This  muscle  and  the  com- 
pressor nasi  are  sometimes  descri!)ed  as  one  muscle,  the  nasalis.  The 
muscle  is  beneath  the  orbicularis  oris;  the  latter  must  therefore  l>e  cut 
to  expose  it. 

The  Buccinator  Muscle,— Origin,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  alve- 
olar processes  of  the  su^jerior  maxilla  and  tlie  mandible  to  an  extent 
corresponding  to  the  three  molar  teeth  and  the  anterior  border  of 
the  pter>'go-niaxillar>'  ligament  (Fig.  igj);  insertion,  the  orbicularis 
oris,  the  highest  and  lowest  fibres  [lassing  to  the  uf)per  and  the  lower 
lip  resi)cctively,  while  the  intervening  fibres  decussate,  those  from  the 
mandibular  origin  i>assing  to  the  upper  Hp  and  those  from  the  maxilla 
:>ing  to  the  lower  lip.  Action,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  foo<l  between  the 
'teeth  during  masli ration  (vide  BelTs  palsy,  p^  456)  and  to  expel  air  from 
the  mouth  as  in  blowing  a  trumpet.  Nerve-supply,  the  buccal  branch 
of  the  facial  tien'c. 

To  exjjose  this  muscle  the  facnal  artery  and  vein,  the  buccal  branch 
of  the  facial  ncTve  and  the  l>uccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth  must  be  displaced  or  removed,  as  must  also  the  large 
pad  of  fat  which  is  tucked  in  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  musck 
and  the  dt.'Cj)  surface  of  the  masseter.  In  removing  the  fat,  regard  the 
parotid  duct,  which  perforates  the  muscle  (p.  393), 

The  sucking  pad  (corpus  adiposum  bucca^),  the  i>ad  of  fat  referred 
to  above,  is  relatively  larger  in  infants  than  in  adults  and  is  said  to  be  of 
service  in  the  act  of  sucking  by  assisting  the  clieek  to  resist  atmosi)heric 
pressure  from  without,  though  how  it  can  do  this  seems  difficult  to 
"understand.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  its  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  an  elastic  cushion  to  protect  the  nerves  and  vessels  beneath  it,  e.g., 
the  long  buccal  nerve,  from  undue  compression  by  the  powerful  contrac- 
tions of  the  masseter  and  buccinator  during  mastication. 

The  bucco«pharyngeal  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  buc- 
cinator.   At  the  posterior  limit  of  the  muscle  the  fascia  is  thickened  to 
form  the  pter>go-mandibular  Hgament  (p.  417)  and  is  continued  over 
the  surface'  of  the  sui^erior  phar>^ngeal  constrictor  which  has  part  of  its 
f  origin  from  this  ligament  (Fig.  tg;). 

The  outer  surface  of  the  buccinator  can  be  more  fuUy  examined 
after  the  removal  of  the  masseter;  its  inner  surface  is  covered  by  the 
buccal  glands  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  Parotid  Gland  (glandula  parotis).^The  parotid,  the  largestJ 
of  the  salivary  glands,  is  situated,  as  its  name  imi:>lies,  near  the  extemall 
car;  more  specifically,  it  rests  in  part  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  mas- 
seter to  a  variable  extent,  its  posterior  limit  being  the  external  auditory 
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meatus*  its  upper  limit  the  zygoma  and  its  lower  limit  the  angle  of  the 
mandible  and  a  line  prolonged  from  the  latter  to  the  mastoid  process; 
it  slightly  overlaps  the  stemo-mastoid  behind  and  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  below.  Being  prolonged  inward  bt*hind  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  (processus  retromandibular  is)  it 
extends  forward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  latter  between  the  internal 
and  external  pter>'goid  muscle  (pterygoid  lobe),  inward  behind  the  sty- 
loid process  and  beneath  the  mastoid  process  and  inward  in  front  of 
the  styloid  process  to  occupy  the  non-articular  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa 
{gknoid  lobe).  The  socia  parotidis  or  accessory  parotid  gland  has  been 
examined,  as  has  the  duct  (p.  393)  (Figs.  176  and  178). 

The  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  layer  of  fascia,  the  parotid  fascia,  a 
part  of  the  deep  cerxical  fascia,  which  forms  a  bag-like  sheath  or  capsule 
for  the  gland.  The  part  of  this  fascia  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gland, 
the  superficial  layer,  is  extremely  dense;  it  is  attached  above  to  the 
2>'goma  and  is  continuous  behind  and  in  front  respectively  with  the 
fascia  covering  the  stemo-mastoid  and  with  the  masseteric  fascia»  being 
continuous  below  \m\h  the  deep  layer.  The  deep  layer  of  the  parotid 
fascia  is  relatively  thin;  it  is  attached  to  the  styloid  process  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  stylo-mandihular  ligament  and  the  fascial  sheaths  of  the 
pter\'goid  muscles.  Treves  points  out  that  the  gland  is  enclosed  thus  in 
a  distinct  fascial  sac  which  is  closed  below  but  open  above  and  that  this 
sac  is  in  cx)mmunication  with  the  rctro-pharyngeal  space  through  an 
inter\^al  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  styloid  process  and  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  also  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  deep  layer  of  the  sac  above  p>ermits  the  gland  to  come  into  direct 
relation  with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  external  auditor>^  canal. 

The  Structures  which  Traverse  the  Parotid  Gland. — The  parotid 
fascia  should  now  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  gland  by  sever- 
ing its  attachment  to  the  zygoma  and  reflecting  it,  obscr\ing  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  branches  of  the  facial  ner\'e  already  dissected.  A  trans- 
verse incision  through  the  gland  about  a  half  inch  below  the  zygoma 
should  bring  to  light  the  transverse  facial  artery,  a  branch  of  the  super- 
ficial temporal  arter>^  or  occasionally  of  the  external  carotid.  The  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  facial  nerve  previously  isolated  should  be  traced 
one  after  another  through  the  gland  substance — incising  the  latter  to 
the  necessar>^  extent— to  their  parent  trunk,  the  fadal  (p.  i^^). 

The  facial  nerve,  upon  leaving  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  curves 
forward  and  downward  around  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  and 
abov^e  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  entering  the  gland,  crosses 
the  external  carotid  artery  and  the  temporo-maxilJar>*  vein  superficially 
an(J  breaks  up  into  the  iemporo-facial  and  cervico-jacial  divisions  (p.  393). 
The  communicating  branches  of  the  auricularis  magnus  may  be  fol- 
lowed into  the  gland  to  their  points  of  connection  with  the  facial  t\a.r^^t, 
36 
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The  external  carotid  artery  should  be  sought  in  the  de 
between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and 
process,  the  tcmporo-niaxillary  vein  being  on  its  outer 
above,  where  it  is  superficial  to  the  artery.    The  external  < 
the  deep  surface  of  the  gland  opposite  the  junction  of  the : 
lower  thirds  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
ward  to  the  level  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  it  divides  into  i 
branches,  the  superficial  temporal^  which  after  giving  off  the  ] 
facial  branch  (p,  401)  quits  the  gland  at  the  zygoma  (p.  51! 
internal  maxillary,  the  larger,  which  leaves  the  gland  to 
between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  ligament. 
glandular  portion  of  the  external  carotid  is  separated  from 
carotid  by  the  deep  part  of  the  gland,  since  the  latter  vessel  j 
neath  the  gland. 

The  temporo^itiaxtllary  vein  arises  near  the  neck  of  the  i 
the  mandible  by  the  union  of  the  internal  maxillary  and 
temporal  veins,  the  latter  receiving  as  its  tributaries  the  rat 
transverse  facial  vein,  in  addition  to  small  gtandulatf  articular 
terior  auricular  imns.  The  temporo-maxillary  vein  descends 
the  gland  externally  to  the  external  carotid  and  divides  int 
terior  and  a  posterior  tfunk  (pp,  349  and  365}, 

The  auricuio-temporal  nervet  a  branch  of  the  inferior ; 
division  of  the  fifth  (p.  414),  enters  the  gland  at  the  inner  1 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  and  passes  upward  over  1 
with  the  superficial  temporal  artery  (p»  518)-  Its  branches  v 
gion  are  one  or  two  communicating  branches  which  arise  near 
dylar  neck  and  pass  forward  to  join  the  facial  near  the  poster! 
of  the  ramus;  parotid  branches  to  the  gland;  articular  to  the 
mandibular  joint;  anterior  auricular  to  the  pinna  and  a  bran 
skin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus;  its  temporal  branches  ' 
dealt  with  (p.  318). 

A  few  lymph-nodes  are  found  within  the  gland  along  tim] 
the  temporo-maxillary  vein. 

The  relations  of  the  parotid  gland  may  be  summ^zed:^ 
the  gland  are  the  external  carotid,  superficial  temporal,  int 
lary  and  transverse  facial  arteries;  the  tempon>maxiJJary,''i^ 
temporal,  internal  maxillary  and  transverse  facial  vdns;  the  j 
temporal  nerves  and  some  branches  of  the  great  auricular : 
neath  the  gland  are  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  int 
vein,  the  pneumogastric,  glosso-pharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  1 
its  inner  side  are  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo-pharyngeus, 
glossus,  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  and  the  internal  pterygo 
behind,  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  mastoid  process,  the  externa 
canal,  the  tympanic  plate,  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  and 
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The  external  lateral  ligament  (lig.  tcmporomandulare)  is  attached 
above  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma  and  the  tubercle  on  its  lower 
border  and  below  to  the  outer  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  neck 
of  the  mandible  (Fig,  162).  This  ligament  is  a  thickened  part  of  the 
capsule.  It  should  be  cleaned  as  well  as  the  present  stage  of  the  dissec- 
tion wnll  permit. 

The  styio-mandihular  ligament  is  merely  a  part  of  the  deep  cervi- 
cal fascia  ]>assing  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  near  its 
apex  to  the  angle  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  mandible  (p.  374).    It  is  merely  an  accessory  ligament* 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  (lig.  sphenomandibulare)  passes  from 
the  spinous  procc^ss  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  HnguJa  and  margin  of  the 
dental  foramen  of  the  mandible  (Fig.  217).  It  is  broader  below  than 
above.  Its  outer  surface,  at  its  upper  part,  is  separated  from  the  joint 
by  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  (Fig.  217)  and  below 
this  the  internal  maxillary  artery  passes  between  it  and  the  neck  of 
the  condyle;  still  lower  it  is  separated  from  the  ramus  by  the  inferior 
dental  nen^e  and  vessels.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  inter- 
nal pter}^goid  muscle.  This  ligament  is  mentioned  here  as  a  matter  of 
convenience;  the  dissector  will  examine  it  a  little  later. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  thin  and  lax  and  is  attaclied  above  to  the 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  articular  eminence,  below  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  and  between  these  jxjints  to  the  periphery  of  the 
interarticular  cartilage.  Its  inner  part  is  sometimes  described  (Hum- 
phry) as  the  short  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  interarticular  cartilage  (discus  articularis)  is  an  oval  plate,  its 
concave  inferior  surface  being  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  condyle, 
its  sui:)erior  surface  being  conca\'0-convex  fore  and  aft  to  adapt  it  to 
the  convexity  of  the  articular  eminence  and  the  concavity  of  the  glen- 
oid fossa,  and  somewhat  convex  from  side  to  side.  Its  circumference 
gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament  and  its  anterior  margin  re- 
ceives part  of  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid.  It  usually  divides 
the  joint  into  two  distinct  cavities^  each  provided  with  its  own  synovial 
membrane.  Occasionally  the  discus  is  perforated,  allowing  the  cavities 
to  commimicate.  This  also  will  be  examined  at  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  work. 

The  movements  of  the  joint  are  somewhat  complex,  the  aniero-pos- 
teriof  movement  occurring  between  the  articular  disk  and  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  articular  eminence,  and  the  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like  move- 
ment between  the  articular  disk  and  the  condyle.  In  the  fonmer  case, 
the  condyle  and  disk  move  forw^ard,  the  disk  gliding  onto  the  articular 
eminence,  the  attachment  of  the  external  ptcr>"goid  to  the  disk  as  well 
as  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  causing  them  to  act  almost  as  a  unit ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  condyle  rotates  about  a  transverse  axis,  vas&v^5^\>^^^£> 
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tically  through  its  point  of  contact  with  the  disk.  The  mandible  is 
elevated  by  the  action  of  the  temporal,  the  masseter  and  the  internal 
pterygoid;  depressed  by  its  own  weight,  aided  by  the  platysma,  digas- 
tric, mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid  and  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone; 
drawn  forward  as  a  whole  chiefly  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  both  ex- 
ternal pterygoids,  but  aided  by  the  superficial  portion  of  the  masseter 
and  the  internal  pterygoid;  drawn  backward  by  the  deep  portion  of  the 
masseter  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal;  the  external  ptery- 
goid of  one  side  acting  alone  shoves  the  chin  forward  and  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  relation  of  this  joint  to  the  parotid  gland  (p.  402)  accounts  for  the  great 
pain  which  attends  movements  of  the  jaw  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  gland. 

Luxations  of  this  joint  are  nearly  always  in  the  forward  direction  and  are 
more  frequently  bilateral  than  unilateral.  They  may  be  caused  by  violence,  as  a 
downward  blow  on  the  front  of  the  mandible  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  or  by 
muscular  action,  as  in  yawning  or  violent  vomiting.  In  the  dislocation,  the  condyle 
and  discus  pass  upon  the  articular  eminence,  the  condyle  continuing  forward  to 
the  zygomatic  fossa  while  the  discus  remains  behind.  The  upward  pull  of  those 
muscles  which  elevate  the  jaw  (see  above)  fixes  the  condyle  in  this  position  and  resists 
reduction;  hence  the  common  practice  of  overcoming  this  resistance  by  downward 
pressure  on  the  mandible  in  the  region  of  the  molar  teeth  by  the  surgeon's  thumbs 
placed  in  the  patient's  mouth  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  contact 
of  the  coronoid  process  with  the  malar  bone  is  the  obstacle  to  reduction  in  some 
cases. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  (p.  405)  passes  downward  and  backward  to  its 
attachment  to  the  mandible;  the  larger  superficial  portion  of  the  masseter  passes 
downward  and  backward,  as  does  also  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  while  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  passes  almost  horizontally  backward  and  outward;  these  facts  doubt- 
less explain  the  relatively  rare  occurrence  of  backward  dislocation. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  joint  to  the  middle  ear  and  the  external  auditory 
canal,  suppurative  conditions  of  these  parts  sometimes  involve  the  joint;  because 
of  the  same  relationship  the  middle  ear  and  the  canal  may  be  damaged  by  backward 
dislocation. 

The  zygomatic  arch  should  be  divided  near  its  root,  just  in  front  of 
the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  also  at  its  anterior 
extremity.  Pass  a  grooved  director  under  the  back  part  of  the  arch  to 
define  its  free  portion  and  after  partially  dividing  the  bone  with  the  saw, 
complete  the  division  with  bone-pliers;  divide  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
arch  in  the  same  way  and  remove  the  segment.  The  lower  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle  (p.  321)  may  be  examined,  its  superficially  placed  ten- 
don being  noted.  Partly  sawing  and  partly  cutting  off  the  base  of  the 
coronoid  process,  with  due  regard  for  the  long  buccal  nerve  and  the  buc- 
cal artery,  and  turning  the  temporal  muscle  upward,  the  nerves  and 
vessels  passing  into  its  deep  stirface  may  be  noted.  The  temporal 
branch  of  the  temporo-malar  nerve  emerges  from  the  orbit  through 
the  foramen  near  the  center  of  the  temporal  surface  of  the  malar  bone 
and  perforates  the  muscle  to  reach  the  ddn  of  the  temporal  region  (Fig. 
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163),  Two  or  three  deep  temporal  nerves,  branches  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the 
muscle^  a  small  posterior  one  at  the  back  of  the  fossa,  an  anterior  branch, 
often  arising  from  the  buccal  ncrvc»  at  the  front  of  the  fossa,  and  some- 
times a  middle  branch.  The  two  or  three  deep  temporal  arteries  from 
the  second  portion  of  the  intenial  maxillar)^  are  also  to  be  reco^jnized. 
The  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  now  to  be  removed  in  part.  Divide  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  below  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid,  using 
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a  small  saw  at  first  and  completing  the  section  with  the  bone-pUers. 
Extreme  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  laceration  of  the  vessels  and  ncrv^es 
in  relation  with  the  joint  and  with  the  ramus.  The  ramus  of  the  bone 
is  to  be  divided  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve  and  artery  into  the  dental  canal.  This  point  may  be  de- 
termined by  passing  a  probe  or  director  from  behind  the  posterior  border 
of  the  ramus  fon^^ard  along  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  side,  the  instru- 
ment hugging  the  bone  to  instire  its  passage  between  the  latter  and  the 
nerve  and  vessels;  the  point  at  which  the  instrument  is  arrested  when 
depressed  as  a  whole  will  indicate  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  structures 
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into  the  foramen.  After  applying  the  saw  at  this  level  and  sawing  through 
the  outer  two  thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  bone,  the  saw  may  be  aban- 
doned for  the  pliers. 

The  backgroimd  of  the  region  thus  exposed  is  constituted  by  the 
internal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles  chiefly,  the  internal  marillary 
artery  and  vein  and  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  vessels  being  also 
conspicuously  in  evidence.  The  external  pterygoid  is  the  muscle  above 
and  its  fibres  are  more  nearly  horizontal  in  direction  than  those  of  the 
internal  pterygoid,  which  is  lower  and  more  internal.  All  loose  fat  and 
connective  tissue  are  to  be  removed,  the  dissector  being  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  small  nerves  and  vessels. 

The  masseteric  nerve  was  foimd  as  it  crossed  the  sigmoid  notch  of 
the  mandible,  between  the  joint  and  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  to  reach  the  masseter  (p.  403).  Trace  this  nerve  toward 
its  origin,  following  it  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle  to  the  upper  border  of  the  latter;  it  usually  gives  a  branch  to 
the  temporal  muscle  and  sometimes  an  articular  filament  to  the  joint 
(Fig.  192). 

The  buccal  nerve,  already  recognized  (p.  400),  should  be  picked  up 
as  it  crosses  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  or  emerges  from 
between  its  two  heads  and  followed  forward  to  the  surface  of  the  buc- 
cinator, the  buccal  artery  which  accompanies  it  being  also  dissected. 
So  much  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  its  branches  as  may  be 
accessible  should  be  denuded,  the  artery  being  followed  to  the  interval 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  or  over  the  outer  sur- 
face of  that  muscle  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  The  denudation 
should  be  effected  by  pinching  up  the  connective  tissue  from  its  surface, 
keeping  watch  for  the  branches  and  for  related  nerves.  The  internal 
maxillary  vein  should  be  treated  in  like  manner;  its  numerous  tributa- 
ries will  be  poorly  represented  unless  the  veins  have  been  specially  in- 
jected, but  they  should  be  preserved  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
The  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery,  easily  identified  by  their  entrance 
into  the  dental  foramen,  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  each  given  off  near  the 
foramen  (Fig.  192)  not  being  overlooked,  should  be  picked  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  and  followed  upward,  the  artery  to  the 
internal  maxillary,  the  nerve  to  the  lower  border  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle.  The  lingual  nerve  will  be  found  a  little  way  in  front  of  the 
inferior  dental  and  should  be  followed  upward  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  external  pterygoid  from  under  which  it  emerges. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Vein  and  The  Pterygoid  Plexus  (Fig.  193). — 
The  internal  maxillary  vein  originates  in  the  venous  plexus  formed  by 
the  veins  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and 
terminates  in  the  parotid  gland  by  joining  the  common  temporal  vein 
to  form  the  temporo-maxillary  vein.    Its  tributaries  are  those  indicated 
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skull*  the  small  and  great  menmgeal  vema  and  the  emissaries  that  leave  the  skuJl 
through  the  foramina  ovale,  Vesalii  etiaccrum  medium  (p.  J,^7)  with  the  intracranial 
(irculation;  receiWng  the  spheno- palatine  veins,  fn^m  the  nasal  cavities  and  the 
superior  dental  veins,  it  constitutes  an  important  link  in  the  chain  connecting  the? 
cavernous  sinus  with  the  veins  of  the  regions  designated.  Its  part  in  the  conveyance 
of  septic  material  has  been  indicated  (p.  335)* 

The  veins  may  be  now  removed  and  attention  g^ven  to  the  relations 
of  the  structures  as  they  appear  at  this  stage  of  the  (^^secxiou. 
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The  External  Pterygoid  Muscle  (m.  pterygoideus  extemus) 
(Fig.  192). — Origin,  the  upper  head,  the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  pterygoid  ridge  or  infratemporal  crest; 
the  lower  head,  the  external  surface  of  the  pterygoid  plate;  insertion, 
the  pterygoid  fossa  on  the  front  of  the  condylar  neck  of  the  mandible 
and  the  front  of  the  discus  articularis;  action,  of  the  two  muscles  at 
once,  to  draw  the  jaw  and  the  discus  forward;  of  one  muscle  alone,  to 
thrust  the  chin  to  the  opposite  side;  nerve-supply,  the  external  ptery- 
goid branch  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  mandibular  division  of  the 
trifacial.  Relations,  by  its  outer  surface  with  the  ramus  and  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  mandible,  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the 
buccal  nerve  and  artery,  and  frequently,  its  lower  head,  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  by  its  inner  surface,  with  the  internal  pterygoid,  the 
spheno-mandibular  ligament,  the  mandibular,  lingual,  chorda  tympani 
and  inferior  dental  nerves,  the  internal  maxillary  and  middle  menin- 
geal arteries. 

Having  noted  the  direction  of  the  fibres  and  the  relations  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  muscle,  it  is  to  be  reflected  forward  by  enucleating  the 
condyle  of  the  mandible  from  its  capsule,  incising  the  capsule  above 
the  discus  that  the  latter  may  be  removed  with  the  condyle.  In  doing 
this,  avoid  injuring  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  as  well  as  the  muscular  and 
other  branches  of  the  mandibular  nerve  already  dissected.  If  the  artery 
passes  in  this  case  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle  instead  of  under 
it,  the  muscle  may  be  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  undisturbed  the 
portion  that  supports  the  vessel,  or  the  muscle  may  be  left  in  position 
until  the  artery  has  been  studied.  The  relation  of  the  interarticular  car- 
tilage to  the  condyle  and  to  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  may 
be  examined  by  cutting  the  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  that  encloses 
the  inferior  cavity  of  the  temporo-mandibular  joint  (p.  405). 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery. — The  internal  maxillary  arises  as 
one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid  opposite  the  neck 
of  the  mandible;  passing  tortuously,  at  first  forward,  and  then  upward 
and  inward,  after  going  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  it  enters  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  through  the  pterygo-maxil- 
lary  fissure  and  terminates  by  dividing  into  the  infraorbital  and  alveolar 
arteries.  The  infraorbital  artery  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  continuation 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  while  others  look  upon  the  spheno-palatine 
branch  as  representing  the  continuation  of  the  parent  trunk. 

The  first  or  maxillary  or  mandibular  portion  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  194) 
extends  from  its  origin  to  the  point  where  it  passes  either  upon  or  beneath 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  portion  of  the  vessel  passes  hori- 
zontally forward  and  inward.  It  is  related  on  its  outer  side  with  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  on  its  inner  side  with  the  spheno-mandibular  lig- 
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ament,  while  the  auriculotemporal  ncr\'e  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle  are  abo\'e  and  parallel  mlh  it.  Tlie  inierior 
dental  nerve  crosses  its  course  at  right  angles,  passing  under  it,  as  does 
the  lingual  nerv^e  unless  the  artery  cur\'cs  upward  to  pass  beneath  the 
external  pterygoid  before  reaching  the  lingual  nerve. 

The  branches  are  the  deep  atiriculor,  the  anterior  tympanic,  the  greai 
or  middle  meningeal,  the  small  meningeal  and  the  injerior  dental. 
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The  deep  auricular,  a  very  smaU  branch,  passes  behind  the  joint, 
pierces  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  supplies  its 
lining,  including  the  outer  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  an- 
terior tympaniCf  often  arising  in  common  with  the  preceding,  j^asses 
upward  and  enters  the  tympanum  through  thcGlaserian  fissure  (p.  440). 

The  small  meningeal  (Fig.  195)  goes  upward  to  enter  the  foramen 
ovale  through  which  it  reaches  the  dura  mater  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

The  great  or  middle  meningeal  (Fig.  194)  passes  upward  between 
the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo- temporal  nerve  (Fig.  192);  its  intra-cran- 
ial  course  has  been  seen  (p,  324). 
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The  inferior  dental  artery  (a,  alveolaris  inferior)  passes  downwa 
wnth  the  inferior  denLiil  ner\'e  and  enters  the  dental  canal  of  the  man- 
dible, which  it  traverses  as  far  as  the  mental  foramen  (Pig,  195);  here 
it  divides  into  incisor  branches  for  the  teeth  and  the  mental  ftranch,  which 
latter  leaves  the  canal  through  the  mental  foramen  and  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  tnuscles  and  skin  of  the  chin  and  lower  lij>.  The  incisor 
branch  continues  fonv^ard  to  supply  branches  to  the  incisor  teeth.  Be- 
fore entering  the  dental  canal,  the  artery  gives  off  a  lingual  branch , 
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which  accompanies  the  lingual  ncrv^  to  the  tongue,  and  the  fnylo-kyoid 
branch  (Fig,  195),  which  accompanies  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  In  its  course  through  the  dental  or 
mandibular  canal,  the  artery  distributes  branches  to  the  molar,  pre- 
molar and  canine  teeth* 

The  second  or  pterygoid  portion  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is 

that  pari  of  the  vessel  which  lies  between  the  internal  and  external 

pterygoids  or  upon  tJie  latter  muscle.    It  is  related  ^nth  the  lingual  and 

inferior  dental  nerves  if  beneath  the  external  ptcr\'goid  muscle»  its  inner 

and  outer  relations  depending  also  upon  its  situation  with  reference  to 
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lat  Tnuscle.  being  in  relation  externally  with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and 
the  temporal  muscle  if  situated  upon  the  external  pterygoid. 

The  branches  are  the  deep  temporal,  the  pterygoid,  the  masseteric, 
and  the  buccal.  The  dissection  of  the  deep  temporal  branches,  two  in 
number  (p.  407),  should  be  completed  and  their  ramifications  in  the 
temporal  fossa  between  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  bone  noted»  as 
well  as  their  branches  to  the  muscle  and  pericranium  and  their  anasto- 
moses with  the  middle  temporal  artery. 

The  pterygoid  branches  usually  include  two  or  three  small  vessels, 
variable  in  origin  and  course,  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  pterygoid 
muscles. 

The  masseteric  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  across  the  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  mandible  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the  masseter  (p.  403). 

The  buccal  branch  arises  near  the  upper  border  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid, either  on  its  outer  or  inner  surface,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
internal  maxillar>%  and  passing  forward  and  downward  with  the  buccal 
nerve  reaches  the  surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle  and  anastomoses  with 
branches  of  the  facial. 

The  third  or  spheno-maxiltary  portion  is  that  part  of  the  artery  con- 
tained within  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  Its  dissection  must  be  de- 
ferred (p.  418).  Ha\ing  followed  each  of  the  vessels  mentioned  above, 
the  dissection  of  the  nerv^es  of  the  region  is  to  be  completed. 

The  Mandibular  Nerve  or  Inferior  Maxillary  Division  of  the  Trigem- 
inus.— The  origin  of  the  sensory  portion  of  this  nerve  from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  and  the  course  of  the  motor  portion  (motor  root  of  the  fifth) 
beneath  the  ganglion  have  been  seen  (p,  356)  as  well  as  the  exit  from 
the  skull  of  both  portions  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Upon  leaving  the 
foramen*  the  two  parts  of  the  nerve  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which 
almost  immediately  divides  into  two,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  divi- 
sion^  each  of  these  two,  however,  containing  both  motor  and  sensory 
fibres,  although  in  the  anterior  trunk  the  motor  fibres  predominate, 
while  the  posterior  trunk  contains  chiefly  sensory  fibres.  The  nerve  is 
related  by  its  inner  surface  with  the  otic  ganglion  (Fig*  196),  to  be  ex- 
amined later  (p.  416). 

The  branches  of  the  mandibular  nerve  before  its  division  are  the 
recurrent  or  memngeal  branch  {n,  spinosus),  which  enters  the  skull  with 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  through  the  foramen  spinosum  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  dura  of  the  middle  fossa  and  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mastoid  cells;  and  the  internal  pterygoid  nerve.  The  internal 
pterygoid  nerve  (Fig.  196)  fiunishes  the  motor  root  to  the  otic  gan- 
gHon  and  passing  under  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  is  distributed  to  its  deep  surface. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  are  the  masseteric,  deep  temporal, 
buccal  and  external  pterygoid.    These  have  all  been  isolate  ^Vicfi^  ^  Ssv 
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part  and  the  routes  by  which  they  reach  the  muscles  indicated  by  their 
names  have  l>een  followed  (pp.  407  and4oS).  Itonly  remains  to  complete 
their  dissection  to  their  points  of  origin  from  the  parent  trunk  and  then 
to  identify  and  clean  the  parent  trunk  itself.  The,  buccal  brajich,  it 
may  be  said  here,  is  a  sensory  nerve  for  the  skin  of  the  cheek  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  Uie  mouth  and  is  not  therefore  a  nerve  of  supply 
for  the  buccinator  musclCp  this  muscle  being  irmen^ated  by  the  buccal 
branch  of  the  facial  (p.  394).  Thus  the  anterior  division  of  the  man* 
dibular  nerve  is  motor  with  the  exception  of  the  buccal  branch. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  trunks  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
divisions,  are  the  auriculo'temporal,  the  inferior  dental  and  the  lingual. 
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from  under  the  external  pterygoid  passes  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  in  front  of  the  inferior  dental  (Fig.  196) ; 
passing  forward  from  this  point  across  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  supe- 
rior constrictor  and  the  stylo-glossus  it  reaches  the  interval  between  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  the  submaxillary  gland  (p.  374), 
passes  beneath  Wharton's  duct  and  nms  along  the  side  of  the  tongue 
toward  its  apex  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  position  with  ref- 
erence to  the  mouth  ca\ity  will  be  seen  later  (p.  467),  Beneath  the  in- 
ternal pter>'goid  muscle,  the  lingual  nerv^e  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  (p.  45  s),  a  branch  of  the  facial  nen^e  but  conveying  also  glosso- 
pharyngeal fibres  for  the  special  sense  of  taste  (p.  455)*  The  lingual  is 
usually  connected  with  the  inferior  dental  ner\^e  by  a  small  strand  w^hich 
may  cross  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  branches  go  to  the  mucosa 
of  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  (p.  465), 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  (n.  alveolaris  inferior) »  the  largest  of  the 
branches  of  the  mandibular,  passes  downward,  at  first  under  the  external 
pterygoid,  then  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  internal 
pter>^goid  in  company  \^4th  the  inferior  dental  artery,  and  enters  the 
mandibular  or  dental  canal  (Fig.  192),  passing  forward  through  which 
it  divides,  at  the  mental  foramen,  into  the  incisor  and  mental  branches. 

The  branches  are  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  dental,  and  the  two  terminal 
branches,  the  incisor  and  fnentaL 

The  mylo-hyoid  nerve  arises  just  before  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
enters  the  dental  canal.  Passing  forw^ard  and  downward  along  the 
groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  reaching 
the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  where  it  passes  beneath  the 
submaxillary  gland  and  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  it  supplies  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

The  dental  branches  (rr.  dentales  inferiores)  arise  in  the  dental  canal 
and  supply  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth  (Fig.  192).  The  incisor  branch 
(n.  alveolaris  inferior  anterior)  supplies  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth. 

The  mental  nerve  has  been  examined  (p.  398). 

The  course  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  through  the  dental  canal 
should  be  exposed  by  removing  a  part  of  the  outer  table  of  the  man- 
dible (Fig.  195).  This  may  be  effected  by  samng  T;\ith  a  Hey*s  saw 
in  a  fore-and-aft  line  approximately  parallel  with  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  jaw  and  about  midway  between  it  and  the  mental  foramen, 
and  making  another  saw-cut  one  third  of  an  inch  below  the  first,  and 
cautiously  elevating  the  included  segment  of  bone  with  an  elevator 
or  bone-chisel. 


In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  trifadal,  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  be 
the  seat  of  iniractable  neuralgia.  The  nerve  may  be  rcachetl  through  the  mouth  and 
resected  just  before  it  enters  the  dent^il  canal,  the  mucous  membrane  being  cut  along 
the  anterior  m*irgin  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible— easily  lelX  bacV.  ol  \^«t  twcJ^t  \jeaeCcw 
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— the  lingula  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  foramen  and  hence  to  the  nerve.  An  easier 
but  less  desirable  way  of  reaching  it,  is  to  trephine  the  outer  table  of  the  ramus  over 
the  beginning  of  the  canal.  If  the  mental  branch  only  is  involved,  this  may  be  reached 
at  its  exit  from  the  mental  foramen  by  an  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oral  vestibule,  the  lower  lip  being  everted. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  mandibular  nerve  are 
all  nerves  of  common  sensation — disregarding  for  the  present  the  fibres 
reaching  the  lingual  nerve  through  the  chorda — except  the  mylo-hyoid, 
which  is  a  motor  nerve.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mandibular  nerve  is 
the  motor  nerve  for  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  the  sensory  nerve 
for  a  part  of  the  dura  mater,  for  parts  of  the  temporal  region  and  of  the 
skin  of  the  cheek,  for  the  skin  of  the  chin  and  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  lip,  for  the  lower  teeth,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
in  part  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
tongue,  including  the  filiform  and  fimgiform  papillae. 

The  Otic  Qanglion. — The  Otic  or  Arnold's  ganglion  may  be  exposed 
by  pulling  backward  the  trunk  of  the  mandibular  nerve  or  by  cutting 
part  of  it  away  (Fig.  196),  since  the  ganglion  lies  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  latter  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  may  also  be  reached  from 
within  the  pharynx  (Fig.  219). 

The  motor  root  of  the  ganglion  is  derived  from  the  closely  related 
internal  pterygoid  nerve  (Fig.  196).  The  sympathetic  root  comes  from 
the  plexus  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  sensory  root  is  received 
through  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  which  is  made  up  of  fibres 
from  the  tympanic  plexus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal — and  hence  from  the 
petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharjnigeal  of  which  Jacobson*s  nerve  is  a 
branch — ^and  of  fibres  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial.  The 
route  of  the  small  superficial  petrosal  has  been  seen  (p.  336).  Motor  fibres 
from  the  facial  may  also  reach  the  ganglion  through  the  small  superficial 
petrosal  nerve;  some  of  the  sensory  fibres  are  regarded  as  taste-fibres 
and  these  may  go  either  to  the  tympanic  plexus  and  by  way  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  to  the  brain,  or  to  the  geniculate  ganglion,  since  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  sensory  part  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  pars  intermedia. 

The  branches  of  the  otic  ganglion  are  communicating  branches  to 
the  auriculo-temporal  (secretory  fibres  for  the  parotid  gland)  and  to  the 
chorda  tympani  and  lingual  nerves;  and  branches  of  distribution  to  the 
tensor  tympani  (Fig.  196)  and  tensor  palati  (Fig.  219). 

The  Internal  Pterygoid  Muscle  (Fig.  196).— -Origin,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  and  that  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  palate  bone  included  between  the  pterygoid  plates,  and  by  a 
separate  slip  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  palate  bone 
and  superior  maxilla;  insertion,  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  and  of 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  below  the  dental  foramen;  action,  to  elevate 
the  mandible,  and  to  assist  the  external  pterygoid  in  producing  the  for- 
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ward  and  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw;  nerve*supply,  the  interaal  ptery- 
goid branch  of  the  mandibular  nen^e. 

The  downward,  outward  and  somewhat  backi^'ard  direction  of  this 
muscle  should  be  noted.  Its  outer  surface  is  related  above  with  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  dental  and  lingual  nerves,  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  a  part  of  the  parotid  gland  and  frequently  with  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery;  below  with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  the  sphcno- 
mandibular  ligament,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the  inferior  dental 
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vessels  and  nerves  and  the  Ungual  nerve.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  tensor  palati  (Fig.  217)  and  below  this  is  separated  from 
the  superior  constrictor  by  a  small  interval. 

The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  should  not  be  removed.  Its  anterior 
border  may  be  displaced  backward,  however,  to  display  the  pterygo- 
mandibular ligament  and  as  much  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
phar>'nx  as  may  be  accessible. 

The  pterygo-mandibular  or  pterygo-maxiUary  ligament  or  raphe  is 
a  thickened  band  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia 
which  is  attached  above  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  and  below  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the 
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The  malar  bone,  by  reason  of  its  tatposed  position  as  one  of  the  most  projecting 
bones  of  the  face,  is  exposed  to  direct  violence.  Being  of  firm  texture  and  intimately 
rdated  with  the  superior  majdlla,  and  articulated  also  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  frontal  and  the  squamosa  of  the  temporal,  it  is  far  less  apt,  ho^'ever, 
10  be  brtfktn  as  the  result  of  a  blow  than  to  be  driven  into  the  maxilla*  with  the  result 
of  much  damage  to  that  bone.  On  account  of  its  connections  and  relations  as  noted 
above,  a  severe  blow  upon  the  malar  bone  may  cause  concussion  of  the  brain  or  the 
extravasation  of  hUxyd  within  the  orbit. 

The  superior  maxilla,  by  reason  of  the  hollowing  out  of  its  body  to  form  the  an- 
trum of  Highmore  or  ma?tillar>'  antrum  and  the  resxilting  weakness  of  its  walls,  as 
well  iis  because  of  its  carrying  the  upper  teeth  and  because  of  its  relation  to  the  man- 
dible and  to  the  nfialar  bone,  may  be  very  easily  broken.  Thus  a  blow  on  the  malar 
boncj  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  chin,  or  on  the  top  of  the  head  when  the  chin  is  dxed, 
may  prckluce  serious  comminution  of  this  bone. 

The  superior  maxilla  shares  with  the  mandible  a  rather  considerable  liability  to 
implication  during  the  course  of  or  following  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fc^'ur,  and  also  a  susceptibility  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  periostitis  followed  by 
necrosis  occurring, 

Diseasts  of  the  antrum  will  be  referred  to  later  (p.  471);  at  present  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  connection  with  such  disease,  to  note  tlie  relation  of  the  body  of 
the  maxilla  to  the  nasal  chamber  on  the  inner  side,  the  oral  cavity  below,  the 
z>'gomatic  fossa  externally  and  behind,  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  behind  and 
the  orbit  alxjve. 

Excision  of  tlie  superior  fnaxilla,  which  may  be  requircil  for  such  disease,  involves 
not  only  the  cutting  through  extremely  vascular  soft  tissues  but  the  separation  of 
the  bone  from  the  bones  with  which  it  articulates  as  pointed  out  above. 

The  relations  of  the  mandible  should  be  noted  as  to  (a)  its  connec- 
tion with  the  base  of  the  slcull  through  its  articulation  with  the  glenoid 
fossa;  (b)  the  relation  of  its  ramus  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  region  and 
(c)  of  its  body  to  the  mouth-ca\dty,  gi\'ing  origin  as  it  does  to  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  floor  of  that  ca\^ty,  and 
to  the  buccinator,  one  of  the  chief  structures  of  the  cheek. 

The  mandible  may  be  broken  in  any  part  by  direct  violence,  but  the  most  usual 
seat  of  fracture  is  near  the  mental  foramen  where  the  bone  is  weakest.  Fractures 
are  not  uncommon  despite  the  fact  that  certain  anatomical  features  tend  to  protect 
the  bone,  such  as  the  situation  of  the  ramus  between  two  thick  muscles,  the  internal 
pterygoid  and  the  masseter,  the  horse-shoe  shape  of  the  bone  which  confers  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity,  and  it5  mobility.  From  its  intimate  relation  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  latter  is  usually  torn,  making  these  fractures  compound* 
The  degree  of  displacement  varies,  the  anterior  fragment  being  drawn  downward  by 
those  factors  which  depress  the  uninjured  jaw  (p.  406),  the  mylo-hyoid  tending  to  re- 
strict displeicement  in  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  since  it  is  attached  to  both 
fragments. 

The  Inferior  dental  nerve  is  not  so  often  injured  in  these  fractures  as  one  might 
expect,  but  even  though  it  escape  at  the  time  of  injury  it  is  quite  apt  to  be  injuriously 
compressed  by  the  callus  at  a  later  date,  the  pressure  causing  neuralgia  or  paralysis 
according  to  its  degree. 

Tlie  liabihty  of  the  inferior  maxilla  to  injlamrmUion  (osteitis)  during  or  after 
typhoid  fever  and  kindred  diseases  and  its  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  phosphorus 
fumes  upon  the  part  of  those  employed  in  match  factories  is  a  well  estabhshed  clin- 
ical fact. 
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The  Nerve-Supply  of  The  Face.— The  motor  nerve-supply  of  the 
facial  muscles  or  muscles  of  expression,  including  the  buccincUor,  the 
occipitO' frontalis  and  the  small  auricular  muscles,  is  the  facial  or  seventh 
cranial  nerve;  the  motor  supply  to  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  the  man- 
dibular division  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  sensory  supply  is  from  the  trigeminus  mainly,  assisted  by  the 
auricularis  magnus  through  its  branches  to  the  parotid  region;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mandibular  division  through  the  mental  portion  of  its 
inferior  dental  branch  (p.  398),  its  buccal  branch  (p.  414)  and  its  auriculo- 
temporal branch  (p.  402)  has  been  indicated;  the  distribution  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  division  through  its  infraorbital  branch,  which  divides 
into  palpebral,  nasal  and  labial  portions  (p.  397),  and  its  temporo-malar 
branch  for  the  temporal  region  and  the  malar  portion  of  the  cheek,  have 
also  been  traced  (pp.  319  and  397) ;  the  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  or 
first  division  through  the  supraorbital  and  supratrochlear  branches  for 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  the  infrcUrochUar  and  the  external  branch  of 
the  nasal  nerve  for  the  skin  of  the  nose,  has  been  followed  (pp.  318  and 

319)- 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  pterygo-maxillary  region, 
the  dissector  should  turn  his  attention  once  more  to  the  submaxillary 
region  of  the  neck  for  the  purpose  of  examining  more  fully  some  of  the 
deeper  structures  of  this  region,  such  as  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the 
mylo-hyoid,  lingual,  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneiunogastric  nerves,  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  Easier 
access  to  these  structures  may  be  secured  by  sawing  the  mandible  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  symphysis,  with  care  to  avoid  lacerating  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  This  allows  the  body  of  the  jaw  to  be 
tilted  upward,  and  as  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  has  already  been  re- 
moved, freer  access  is  secured  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  neck.  Let  the 
dissector  now  turn  to  pages  373,  379  and  380  and  follow  the  deeper 
structures  one  after  another  as  there  directed. 

The  skull-cap  should  now  be  again  removed  preparatory  to  the  dis- 
section of  the  contents  of  the  orbital  cavity. 

THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

To  expx>se  the  contents  of  the  orbital  cavity  it  will  be  necessary  to 
brvak  thxxai^h  the  roof  of  the  orbit  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull. 
Several  Ught  blows  applied  with  a  chisel  and  hammer  over  the  middle 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  will  fracture  the  bone  and  the  opening  may  be 
enlarged  by  the  use  of  bone-forceps  back  to  a  point  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  forward  ahnost  to  the  vertical  part 
uf  the  frontal  bone,  care  being  exercised  not  to  go  farther  internally  or 
cxtemally  than  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  orbit.    Instead  of  using 
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the  hammer  and  chisel,  a  trephine  or  small  convex  saw  may  be  employed 
to  make  the  requisite  opening.  Ha\4ng  gotten  tlirough  the  bone,  the 
fragments  shoiild  be  carefully  removed,  leaving  the  periosteum.  The 
periosteum  should  be  noted  as  being  continuous  in  front  with  the  peri- 
cranium on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  and  behind  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  the  optic  foramen  ^sith  the  dura  mater.  The 
periosteum  may  then  be  incised  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  forward 
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Fig,  19S, — Roof  of  right  orbit  ha;. !--_.     _     . u  eatixjse  bratiches  of  ophthalmic  divbionof  irii^emi- 

nftl  nerve;  Gasscrian  gmusUoa,  and  third,  fourth,  ftixth,  R«v«iith  and  eighth  nei^^es  also  seen. 

and  may  be  reflected  toward  cither  side.   The  first  things  to  come  into 
view  vn\\  be  the  frontal  nerve  and  the  supraorbital  artery. 

The  frontal  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthahnic 
division  of  the  fifth,  entering  the  orbit  throuj^h  the  sjihcnoidal  fissure 
Cp'  33<^)i  passes  directly  forward  \\ith  the  supraorbital  artery  between 
the  levator  palpcbrse  supcrioris  and  the  periosteum,  and  divides  into 
the  supraorbital  and  supratrochlear  ner\"es,  whose  points  of  emergence  from 
the  orbital  ca\^ity  to  reach  the  forehead  liave  been  already  noted  (p.  3 1 8). 
The  former  nerve  and  the  artery  (Fig,  200)  should  be  followed  to  the 
supraorbital  foramen. 
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The  pathetic  or  fourth  nerve  (n.  trochlearis)  (Fig.  198),  the  smallest 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  enters  the  orbit  through  the  inner  and  highest 
part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  crosses  the  origin  of  the  levator 
palpebral  superioris.  To  expose  it  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  may  be  extended  backward,  the  portion  of  the  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  above  the  sphenoidal  fisstire  being  removed  but  the 
optic  foramen  not  being  encroached  upon.  Picked  up  here,  the  nerve 
should  be  followed  in  its  course  forward  and  inward  toward  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  until  it  enters  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  near  its  outer  border. 

Since  the  superior  oblique  muscle  assists  in  rotating  the  eyeball  downward  and 
outward,  paralysis  or  section  of  the  trochlear  nerve  will  produce  an  inward  and  up- 
ward squint. 

Having  followed  these  nerves  the  surface  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper 
eyelid  should  be  cleaned  from  its  origin  (page  392)  to  its  insertion.  This 
muscle  may  be  divided  near  the  front  part  of  the  orbit  and  reflected 
backward,  the  nerves  above  mentioned  being  pulled  to  one  side,  and  its 
own  nerve  from  the  motor  oculi  being  found  as  it  enters  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  muscle.    This  exposes  the  superior  rectus  muscle. 

The  Superior  Rectus  (Fig:  198). — Origin,  the  upper  margin  of 
the  optic  foramen  and  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve;  insertion,  the  scle- 
rotic tunic  of  the  eyeball  several  lines  back  of  the  corneal  margin;  action, 
to  rotate  the  eyeball  upward  and  somewhat  inward,  owing  to  its  oblique 
direction  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  the  obliquity  of  its  pull  being  cor- 
rected by  the  inferior  oblique  muscle;  nerve-supply,  the  upper  division 
of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  the  nerve  of  supply  entering  the  deep  surface 
of  the  muscle. 

The  lachrymal  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  three  terminal  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  should  be  sought  at  the  back 
part  of  the  orbit  as  it  passes  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  should 
be  traced  in  its  course  toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  above  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  muscle  to  its  entrance  into  the  lachrymal  gland  (Fig.  198). 
After  distributing  branches  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  it  pierces  the  supe- 
rior palpebral  ligament  and  passes  on  to  terminate  in  the  upper  eyelid, 
where  it  gives  branches  to  the  skin.  Just  before  its  entrance  into  the 
lachrymal  gland  it  gives  off  a  small  branch  which  passes  downward  to 
communicate  with  the  temporo-malar  nerve.  The  lachrymal  artery, 
one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  given  off  from  that  ves- 
sel before  it  enters  the  orbit,  should  be  traced  forward  and  outward  to 
the  lachr>'mal  gland.  Its  terminal  branches,  the  external  palpebral, 
pass  to  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  anastomosing  with  the  internal 
palpebral;  some  small  branches  pass  to  the  temporal  fossa  through  the 
malar  foramina. 
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traced  forward  along  thu  outer  side  of  the  ojilic  nerve,  and  then 
obliquely  inward  across  the  optic  nerve — in  which  part  of  its  course  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  ophthahTuc  arlcry — toward  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit  to  the  [josition  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  which  it  enters 
to  regain  the  cranial  cavity  (Fig.  ic^y).  Emerging  from  the  cranial  end 
of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  it  passes  forward  Uf>on  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid  to  reach  the  nasal  slit  beside  the  crista  galli, 
through  which  aperture  it  again  quits  the  cranial  cavity  to  reach  the 
cavity  of  the  nose  (Fig.  2ig),  ultimately  apjoearing — its  external  branch 
— upon  the  side  of  the  nose  (p.  394). 

The  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  are  the  ganglionic  (radix  longa)  to 
the  ciliary  ganglion,  which  should  be  dissected  and  followed  to  that 
ganghon;  the  long  ciliary  branches,  which  are  given  off  just  as  the  nasal 
nerve  is  crossing  the  optic  ner\^e,  should  be  traced  forward  to  the  eye- 
ball; and  the  infratrochlear.  The  infratrochlear  nerve,  arising  as  the 
nasal  nen^e  is  entering  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  should  be  traced 
forward  as  far  as  possible;  its  termination  is  upon  the  skin  of  the  face 
near  the  inner  can  thus  of  the  eye  after  having  supplied  the  lachrymal 
caruncle  and  neighboring  parts  (p.  391)* 

The  External  Rectus  Musclb  (Fig.  199),^ — Origin,  by  two  heads, 
one  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  one  from 
the  ligament  of  Zinn  (annulus  tcndineus  ccjmmunis);  insertion,  the 
outer  side  of  the  eyeball;  nerve-supply,  the  sixth  cranial  ner\^e  or 
abduccns;  action,  to  rotate  outward  or  abduct  the  eyeball.  This 
muscle  should  now  be  dissected^  the  external  surface  being  first  de- 
nuded. Better  access  to  the  muscle  will  be  gained  as  wtU  as  to 
adjacent  structures  by  breaking  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 
Pulling  the  muscle  outward,  Uie  sixth  nerve  and  its  branches  wiU 
be  found  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscle. 

The  sixth  cranial  nerve,  the  abducens,  entering  the  orbit  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  below  the  other  nerves  and  above 
the  ophthalmic  vein»  and  passing  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  external 
rectus  to  terminate  in  that  muscle,  should  now  be  isolated  (Fig.  201). 

Paralysis  or  section  of  the  sixth  nerve  will  produce  inward  squint. 

The  mfertor  division  of  the  third  nerve,  fentcrin^  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  below  the  nasal  ncrv^e  and  above  the  sixth,  passes  forward 
and  diN^dcs  into  three  branches,  one  of  which,  appearing  as  if  the 
continuation  of  the  inferior  division,  gives  off  a  short,  rather  thick 
ganglionic  branch  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  which  constitutes  the  motor 
root  of  that  ganglion,  and  continues  forward  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit  in  relation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  rectus  musde 
to  reach  the  inferior  oblique  muscU,  which  it  supplies.  Another  branch 
passes  to  the  inferior  rectus  muscU,  entering  its  upper  surface*    A  third 
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ich  goes  beneath  the  optic  ner\^e  to  the  internal  rectus,  entering 
its  outer  surface;  it  may  be  more  conveniently  traced  at  a  later  stage. 

Thus*  slnoe  the  superior  branch  of  the  third  nerve  supplies  the  superior  rectus 
and  the  levator  palpcbrae  sutK^rioris,  and  the  inferior  branch,  the  internal  rectus, 
the  inferior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique,  this  nerve  supplies  all  of  the  ocular  muscles 
except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique  Through  the  branches  which  it 
gives  to  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  which  pass  forward  with  the  ciliary'  nerv^es  to  enter 
the  eyeball,  it  supplies  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  and  tiie  ciliary  musicle.  Hence, 
it  is  related  in  an  important  degree  lo  the  function  of  accommodation  and  to  the 
movements  of  the  eyeball. 

The  ophthalmtc,  lenticuIaTt  or  ciliary  ganglion  should  be  sought  in 
the  fatty  tissue  of  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,  u]X)n  the  outer  side  of  the 
optic  nei^e  (Fig.  igg).  It  is  a  small  structure,  several  Unes  in  diameter, 
connected  by  its  upper  posterior  angle  with  the  gangliamc  branch  of  the 
nasal  nerve  which  forms  its  sensory  root,  by  its  lower  posterior  angle 
with  the  ganf^lumic  branch  of  the  inferior  division  of  the  third  nerve,  its 
motor  root ;  it  receiver  its  sympattietic  root  in  the  form  of  hlaments  from 
the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  which  come  forward  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure.  Its  branches,  given  off  from  its  anterior  asjx.»ct, 
are  the  short  ciliary  nerves,  which  pass  forward  in  relation  with  the  optic 
nerve  to  enter  the  eyeball  by  piercing  the  sclerotic  coat  in  a  line  encir- 
cling the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  ner\'e.  Passing  forward  through 
Uie  eyeball  in  the  grooves  on  the  deep  stirfaee  of  the  sclera  (p*  553), 
they  stipply  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  iris  and  the  cornea  (Pig,  262). 

The  short  and  long  ciliary  arteries,  brandies  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery^  are  intermingled  with  the  ciliar\'  nen^es  and  mtist  be  dissected 
at  the  same  time  as  the  nervTS.  Tliey  will  be  found  to  enter  the  eyeball 
by  piercing  the  sclerotic  coat  near  the  optic  ner\X'  entrance  in  company 
with  the  ciliary  ncnx^s. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery- — The  ophthaJmic  artery  arises  from  the 
internal  carotid  just  as  the  latter  vessel  leaves  the  cavernous  sinus.  The 
dissector  should  follow  it  fonvard  through  the  optic  foramen,  which  it 
traverses  in  company  with  and  beneath  the  optic  nervx^  (Fig.  200)  to 
reach  the  orbit.  From  its  position  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve 
in  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,  it  is  to  be  followed  inward  across  the  nerve — 
or  occasionaUy  under  it — in  company  with  the  nasal  nerve  and  the 
superior  ophthahnic  vein,  toward  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  then 
forward  below  the  superior  oblique  and  above  the  internal  rectus  to 
terminate  by  dividing  into  the  palpebral,  frontal  and  nasal  branches 
(Fig.  200).  A  variation  of  this  arrangement  may  present  in  the  form 
of  the  origin  of  the  vessel  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  branches  are  the  arieria  centralis  retinw,  posterior  ciliary,  loch- 
rymalt  muscular,  supraorbital,  posterior  etfipnoidal,  anterior  etitmoidal, 
palpebral,  nasal  axidfroniaL 
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The  arteda  centralis  retinae  arising  near  the  apex  of  the  orhtt  etitcts^ 
the  optic  nen'c  on  its  outer  and  under  asjiect  a  short  distancxj  from  the 
eyeball  (Fi^-   200)  and  passes  forward  witliiti  the  nerve  to  reach  the 
retina  (p.  557)*    The  ciliar>"  vessels  must  be  displaced  to  expose  it. 

The  posterior  ciliary  arteries  include  the  long  and  the  short  ciliary^ 
which  arise  just  ovqt  the  optic  nerv^e  eithc^r  as  a  nulnlx^^  of  small  v^cssels  ' 
or  as  two  larger  trunks.    The  slwri  ciliary  arU'ries,  after  breaking  uj>  into] 
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smaller  vessels,  pierce  the  sclerotic  close  to  the  optic  ncr\*e's  entrance  < 
into  the  eyeball ;  the  two  long  ciliary  branches  pass  forward,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  nervT,  and  enter  the  eyeball  a  liltle  farther  from  the  cntrancoJ 
of  the  nerv^c.   These  vessels  have  already  been  dissected ;  their  distributionl 
within  the  eyeball  will  be  considered  with  the  dissection  of  that  organ 
(p.  S56). 

The  lachr>'nial  branch  has  been  found  and  disposed  of  in  amnection 
with  the  dissection  of  ilic  lachrvrnal  nerv^e  (p.  422). 

The  muscular  branches,  variable  in  number,  size  and  point  of  origin, 
BW  often  represented  by  an  infgrior  branch,  which  arises  on  the  outer 
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Side  of  the  optic  nerve  and  which  supplies  the  inferior  oblique  and  the 

inferior,  internal  and  external  recti,  and  a  superior  branch,  less  constant, 
arising  after  the  ophthalmic  has  crossed  the  optic  nen^e  and  going  to 
the  superior  rectus,  the  superior  oblique  and  the  levator  palpebr®; 
sometimes  both  branches  arise  by  a  common  trunk. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries«  given  off  from  some  of  the  muscular 
branches,  are  four  in  number  and  by  di\4sion  and  anastomosis  with  each 
other  form  an  arterial  circle  around  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  eyeball. 

The  supraorbital  artery,  arising  from  the  ophthalmic  as  that  artery 
crosses  the  optic  nerve,  was  dissected  in  connection  with  the  frontal 
nerve  (p.  421);  its  course  after  leaving  the  orbit  was  seen  in  dissecting 
the  face  and  scalp  (p.  319). 

The  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  arteries  enter  the  foramina  of 
corresf bonding  name  to  reach  the  cranial  ca\'ity  and  supply  the  dura 
mater  of  the  anterior  fossa.  Ilic  posterior  ethmoidal  sends  branches  also 
to  the  [posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  upper  back  part  of  the  nasal 
septum*  The  anterior  ethmoidal,  the  larger,  enters  the  nasal  ca\ity 
through  the  nasal  slit;  it  sends  brancftes  to  the  middle  and  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinus. 

The  palpebral  or  internal  palpebral  branches  have  been  encountered 
in  the  dissection  of  the  eyelids  (p.  391). 

The  frontal  artery  is  a  small  branch  which  leaves  the  orbit  at  its  inner 
angle  and  which  has  been  seen  on  the  foreliead  (p,  319). 

The  nasal  branch,  sometimes  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  oph- 
thalmic, escapes  at  the  inner  canthus.and  has  been  seen  on  the  face  (p.  399). 

The  Scperior  Ophthalmic  Vein.^ — The  superior  ophthalmic  vein 
(Fig.  16H)  originates  at  the  inner  front  i>art  of  the  orbit  as  the  naso* 
frontal  vein,  the  latter  resulting  from  tw^o  veins  coming  respectively 
from  the  supraorbital  and  the  angular  veins  (p,  399)*  Passing  through 
the  orbit  in  rather  close  relation  with  the  ophthalmic  artery  (p.  425)  it 
escaijes  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  terminate 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  of  w^hich  it  is  the  largest  tributary.  It  is  usually 
joined  at  the  back  of  the  orbit  by  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein  (p.  429), 
Its  tributaries  for  the  most  part  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  ophthal- 
mic artery  (q.v.).  Through  the  supraorbital  vein,  wliich  receives  the  ante- 
rior diploic  vein  at  the  supraorbital  foramen,  it  communicates  with  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  scalp.  Through  the  angular  vein,  the  tributar>^ 
at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  it  communicates  with  the  facial  vein* 
These  veins  should  be  worked  out  as  well  as  their  condition  will  permit. 

The  communication  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp  and  of 
the  face  as  indicated  elsewhere  (page  335)  has  an  important  clinical  application, 
since  infections  of  the  face  and  scalp  may  be  communicated  to  the  intra-cranial 
dfculalion  by  these  channels. 
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The  Internal  Rectus  Muscle. — Origin,  the  lower  and  inner 

gins  of  the  optic  foramen  by  the  ligament  of  Ztnn,  common  to  this  muscle 
and  the  inferior  rectus;  in$ertion«  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball  near 
the  corneal  margin;  action,  to  rotate  the  eyeball  inward;  nerve-supply, 
the  oculo  motor  ner\''e  (Fig,  199). 

In  dissecting  this  musclc»  note  its  relative  width;  note  also  the  rela- 
ion  of  its  tendon  to  the  capsule  of  Tenon  (p,  410).  a  relation  tliat  should 
3t  be  disturbed  at  present. 

The  Inferior  Rectus  Muscle.— Origin,  the  lower  and  inner  margins 
of  the  optic  foramen  in  common  with  the  preceding  muscle;  insertionv 
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the  under  aspect  of  the  eyeball;  nerve-supply,  the  third  nerve;  action, 
to  rotate  the  eyeball  downward,  the  obliquity  c»f  its  pull  being  eonx-ctinl 
by  the  superior  oblique.  Access  to  this  muscle  may  be  gained  by  ele- 
vating the  optic  nerve  and  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerv^es  and  dnv\\ing 
outward  the  external  rectus  muscle.  Observe  the  same  precaution  as 
to  its  tendon  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  muscle. 

The  Inferior  Obliuue  Muscle.  —  Origin,  the  inner  anterior 
portion  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  (orbital  plate  of  superior  maxilla); 
insertion,  the  outer  asfx^ct  of  the  eyelKill  Ix'tween  the  inscrrtions  of 
the  external  and  superior  recti,  nerve-supply,  the  third  nerve;  aclion, 
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to  correct  the  oblique  action  ut  liiL-  suix*rior  rectus  m  rolatmg  the 
eyeball  upward. 

To  expose  this  muscle,  the  external  rectus  must  be  puUcd  outward 
and  the  inferior  rectus  upward,  since  it  lies  beneath  the  latter  and,  near 
its  insertion,  is  between  the  external  rectus  and  the  eyeball  (Fig.  201). 
It  is  most  easily  dissected   from  the  front  of  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  the  second  craiiial  ncr\'e,  should  now  be  isolated 
and  traced  from  the  optic  chiasm  or  the  point  of  decussation  of  the 
right  and  left  optic  nerves  (p»  3  28),  to  its  entrance  into  the  eyeball, 
after  which  it  may  be  in  part,  at  least,  removed  in  order  to  facilitate 
access  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 

In  tracing  the  ncr\^e  from  the  cranial  cavity,  remove,  with  the  hone- 
forceps,  the  anterior  or  upper  boundary  of  the  optic  foramen.  The  optic 
nerve  sheatlts  are  prolonj:jations  of  the  cerebral  membranes  and  are 
traceable  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ner\^e  into  the  eyeball  where 
they  blend  witli  the  sclera  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon. 

The  Inferior  Ophthaimic  Vein.— The  inferior  ophthalmic  vein  (Fig. 
168)  originates  in  a  venous  network  on  the  inner  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  and  often  docs  not  exist  as  a  single  tnuik  but  consists  of  a  plexus. 
Its  tributaries  arc  veins  from  the  structures  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit  as 
well  as  the  inferior  vorticose  veins  of  the  eyeball-  The  optic  nerve  and 
the  inferior  rectus  muscle  are  to  be  displaced  to  gain  access  to  it.  It 
terminates  either  in  the  cavernous  sinus — ^having  passed  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure— in  the  suiL>erior  ophthalmic  vein,  or  in  the  pterygoid 
plexus  after  passing  through  the  spheno-m axillary  fissure. 

The  Lachrymal  Gland. — The  lachrymal  gland  is  found  at  the 
upper  outer  part  of  the  orbit.  The  portion  of  the  gland  seen  in  this 
dissection  is  the  orbital  portion,  which  rests  in  contact  with  the  lachr^inal 
fossa  of  the  frontal  bone  and  is  held  in  position  by  bands  of  connective 
tissue  passing  from  the  upper  and  outer  surface  of  its  capsule  to  the 
orbital  periosteum ;  its  concave  inner  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  leva- 
tor palj)ebra?  and  the  external  rectus,  which  separate  it  from  the  eyeball. 
Displacing  the  gland  slightly,  the  supporting  bands  which  connect  it 
Hith  the  pcriostjeum  may  be  demonstrated.  The  lachr>^mal  ncrv^e  and 
artery  have  already  been  traced  to  the  gland.  The  palpebral  or  accessory 
portion  of  the  gland  is  in  front  of  the  orbital  part  and  projects  into  the 
upper  eyehd  and  against  the  superior  palfx^bral  conjunctiva  at  the  forrdx. 
Its  form  is  apparent  upon  everting  the  upper  Hd,  It  is  separated  from 
the -orbital  portion  by  the  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpe- 
bra*  superioris.    It  is  to  be  dissected  from  in  front- 

The  ducts  of  the  lachrj^mal  gland,  about  twelve  to  fifteen,  open  into 
the  outer  third  of  the  upper  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  the  ducts  from 
the  orbital  portion  passing  through  the  accessory  gland. 

The  blood-  and  nen  e-supply  have  been  suffvdenXX^  \tvdica\«&.. 
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\rJ?jjjrtrr^'.i'jn.  of  the  li.rr^.Ta^  S^ari  rear  "jei  tk'\kZe  vi  mhxess  of  the  ^and. 
thi'r  ;ri-.  •>.-r.Lr-i{  •. o  '^jlt.'.  thr^i^h  •Jae  skia  g^  iac  "sppKr  bl    Recentkn  cj-sts  some- 

The  Capsi'le  of  Texox  (fascia  bolbi;. — ^The  capsule  of  Tenon  is 
a  raiber  kx/se  sheath  which  invests  the  posterior  five  sixths  of  the  e>'e- 
\Ai\\,  extending  therefore  to  the  oomeal  mar^  and  coming  into  intimate 
relation  viiih  the  ocular  conjiincti\'a,  which  C0\'ers  the  anterior  one-third 
of  the  glolx*  of  the  eye  and  therefore  ON-eriaps  the  capsule.  The  capsule 
of  I'enon  is  srj  loosely  associated  i^-ith  the  surface  of  the  sclera  by  loose- 
meshed  tissue  that  there  is  between  the  two  a  series  of  spaces,  lined 
with  endothelial  cells,  which  constitute  coUectivrfy  the  efnsdtral  lymph- 
ipaie  or  Tenoft's  space  (s|>atiuni  interfasciale).  Where  the  optic  nerve 
pierces  it  behind,  it  becomes  continuous  with  its  sheath.  The  relation 
of  lenon's  ca[>sule  to  the  eyeball  is  quite  analogous  to  the  relation 
of  the  cavity  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  to  the  head  of  the  articulating 
Ixjne. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  the  capsule  by  injecting 
it  with  water  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  s>Tinge,  making  an  oblique 
puncture  and  avoiding;  the  sclera.  This  failing,  an  incision  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  prolx;  or  director  will  demonstrate  the  ca>4ty. 

Tlu:  fxoilar  muscles  already  dissected  should  be  traced  to  their  inser- 
tions into  the  sclera,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  they  pierce  the  capsule  of 
Tenon  opiK>site  the  ecjuator  of  the  globe,  the  capsule  being  prolonged 
upon  the  tendons  and  lilcndinj^  with  the  musctdar  sheaths,  except  in  the 
r-Aw  of  the  superior  oi)li(|uc,  the  prolongation  upon  whose  tendon  extends 
only  to  the  pulley.  A  curved  probe  passed  forward  through  an  incision 
in  the  capsule  while  the  latter  is  held  tense  with  forceps  grasping  the 
i'i\yy  of  tjje  incision,  will  aid  in  demonstrating  the  relations  of  the  tendons 
to  the  capsule. 

I'roni  tlu;  sheath  of  the  sufx^rior  rectus  there  is  an  extension  to  the 
tendon  of  the  elevator  of  the  upjxir  lid;  from  the  sheath  of  the  inferior 
rectus,  r>ne  to  the  attached  Ixmlcr  of  the  tarsal  plate  of  the  lower  eyelid; 
from  the  sheath  of  the  external  rectus,  a  vStrong  band,  the  external  check 
ligament,  passi'S  outward  to  Ixj  attached  to  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
malar  hone;  from  the  sheath  of  the  internal  rectus,  a  similar  but  less 
strong;  hand,  tiie  internal  check  ligament,  passes  to  the  crest  of  the  lachry- 
mal i)one.  The  check  li^jamcnts  limit  the  action  of  the  internal  and 
external  recti  and  therefore  the  extent  of  inward  and  outward  rotation 
of  the  eyeball. 

The  suspensory  ligament  (Lockwood)  is  a  thickening  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  extending  to  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the 
orbit  in  close  association  with  the  check  Hgaments.  It  supports  the  eye- 
ball, any  interference  with  it,  as  by  removal  of  its  external  attachment 
in  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla,  allowing  the  eyeball  to  descend. 
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The  relation  of  the  ocular  tendons  to  Tenon's  capsule  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  tenotomy  or  section  of  these  tendons  for  strabismus,  i.e.,  when  a  tendon  is 
cut,  lis  action  upon  the  eyeball  is  not  lost,  its  connection  with  the  capsule  prevent- 
ing its  complete  retraction. 

Any  remaining  fat  and  connectu^  tissue  shotild  now  be  removed 
from  the  orbit  that  its  floor  raay  be  examined. 

The  fat  of  the  orbit  favors  the  spread  of  pus  in  arbiuU  ahs€tss,  the  inflammation 
being  excite*!  by  foreign  Ixdies  or  other  forms  of  traumatism  or  extending  to  the 
orbit  from  neighboring  regions.  The  orbit  may  be  invaded  by  tumors  of  adjacent 
parts,  especially  those  of  the  antrum. 

The  infraorbital  artery  should  be  sought  at  its  entrance  into  the  orbit 
through  the  sphcno-maxillan^  fissure  and  traced  forward  along  the  floor 
of  the  orbit  to  its  entrance  into  the  infraorbital  canal.  Having  traversed 
this  canal  in  company  with  the  infraorbital  nerve,  it  emerges  ujx)n  the 
face  at  the  infraorbital  foramen  where  it  has  already  been  encountered 

(P*  595)' 

The  branches  of  the  infraorbital  artery  are  the  anterior  dental  branches 
Taa.  alvcolares  antcriores  supcriores),  which  descend  through  the  anterior 
dental  canals  in  the  wall  of  the  antrum  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane 
of  that  ca\ity  and  the  incnsor  teeth.  These  vessels  will  be  found  in 
tracing  the  infraorbital  nerve  (see  below).  Small  branches  are  also  given 
ofT  to  the  structures  of  the  orbit;  the  branches  pierce  the  roof  of  the 
infraorbital  canal. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  is  also  found  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
in  company  with  the  infraorliital  artery. 

The  dissection  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be  made  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
work  (p.  551). 

The  structures  at  the  back  of  the  orbit  should  now  be  cleared  away, 
the  entire  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  should  te  removed  and  that  ]>art 
of  the  greater  wing  which  fonns  the  outer  boundary  c^f  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  should  be  eaten  away  with  the  bone  forceps,  with  care  to  avoid 
^trespassing  uyxin  the  foramen  rotundum.  This  procedure  will  exjKise 
Hhc  spheno«maxillary  fossa,  which  was  exjxjsed  on  its  lateral  aspect  in 
dissecting  the  pterygo-maxillary  region  (p.  418), 

The  suj3erior  maxillary  nerve  may  now  be  followed  throughout  its 
course  as  indicated  below. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  (n,  maxillaris), — The  second  or 
maxillar>'  division  of  the  trigeminus  or  fifth  nerve  arises  from  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion,  being  a  purely  sensory  nerve,  and  escapes  from  the 
cranial  cavity  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  (p,  336),  From  this  fossa 
it  enters  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  spheno-maxillar\^  fissure  and 
passing  forward  with  the  infraorbital  artery  enters  the  infraorbital  canal 
under  the  name  of  the  infraorbital  nerve;  leaving  the  canal  through  the 
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infraorbital  foramen,  it  divides  into  its  terminal  branches,  the  palpebral, 
nasal  and  labial. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  are,  in  the  skull,  the 
durcd  branch  (p.  336) ;  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  the  orbital  or  temparo- 
malar,  spheno-pcdatine  and  posterior  superior  dental;  in  the  infraorbital 
canal,  the  middle  superior  dental  and  anterior  superior  dental;  on  the  face, 
the  (inferior)  palpebral,  (external)  nasal  and  (superior)  labial  (p.  397). 

The  orbital  or  temporo-malar  branch  (n.  zygomaticus)  enters  the 
orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  divides  into  the  temporal 
and  the  malar.  The  temporal  branch  (r.  zygomaticotemporalis)  should 
be  traced  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  as  it  follows  a  groove  in  the 
malar  bone,  to  the  foramen  in  that  bone,  through  which  it  enters  the 
temporal  fossa;  it  communicates  in  the  orbit  with  the  lacluymal  nerve;  its 
further  course  has  been  seen  (p.  3 19).  The  malar  branch  (r.  zygomatico- 
facialis)  passing  along  the  lower  outer  part  of  the  orbit  escapes 
through  a  canal  in  the  malar  bone  and  reaches  the  facial,  surface  of  that 
bone  (p.  397). 

The  two  spheno-palatine  branches  (Pig.  196)  pass  downward  to  join 
the  spheno-palatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion,  of  which  they  constitute  the 
sensory  root. 

The  posterior  superior  dental  branches  (rr.  alveolares  posteriores 
superiores)  have  been  dissected  (p.  418). 

The  infraorbital  canal  must  now  be  opened  to  expose  the  infraorbital 
nerve  and  artery.  The  thin  posterior  part  of  its  roof  may  be  divided 
with  scissors;  the  more  massive  anterior  portion  will  require  the  chisel 
and  hammer,  or  a  small  saw.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  infraorbital 
nerve  and  artery  and  the  branches  they  give  off  in  the  canal  are  now  to 
be  examined. 

The  middle  superior  dental  branch  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  (r.  alveo- 
laris  superior  medius)  runs  downward  and  forward  through  a  canal  in 
the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  (Fig.  192)  and  supplies  the  bicuspid  teeth. 
Its  communication  with  the  posterior  superior  dental  marked  by  the 
so-called  ganglion  of  Valentin  is  to  be  noted,  as  is  also  its  commtmication 
with  the  anterior  superior  dental  marked  also  by  an  enlargement,  the 
so-called  ganglion  of  Bochdalek. 

The  large  anterior  superior  dental  branch  (r.  alveolaris  superior 
anterior)  may  be  traced  from  its  origin  near  the  front  of  the  canal  down- 
ward through  a  canal  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum.  It  supplies 
the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  and  sends  a  nasal  branch  (Fig.  192)  through 
a  small  canal  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  front  part  of  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  Spheno-Palatine  or  Meckel's  Qanglion  (spheno-maxillary  or 
nasal  ganglion). — This,  the  largest  of  the  cranial  sympathetic  ganglia, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  maxillary  nerve  as  do  the  ciliary  and  the 
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otic  gaugKa  respectively  to  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  trigeminus. 
It  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  below  the  maxillary  nerve- 
It  was  partially  exposed  in  a  pre\'ious  dissection  (p.  418).  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  trace  all  the  branches  now^  it  seems  convenient  to  con- 
sider it  at  this  stage. 

The  roots  of  the  ganglion,  or  its  branches  of  commuiiication,  are.  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  ganglia  of  the  fifth  ncn^e,  a  motor,  a  sensory  and  a 
sympathetic  root. 

The  sensory  root  is  derived  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  through 
its  spheno-palatine  branches.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  these  nerves  are 
dendrites  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  cells.  Although  apparently  the  sen- 
sory root  of  the  ganglion,  the  fibres  for  the  most  part  merely  pass  through 
or  by  it  on  their  way  to  the  branches  of  the  ganglion.  Some  of  the  fibres 
^are  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglion. 

The  motor  root  comes  from  the  facial  nerve  through  the  large  super- 
ficial petrosal  ncrv^e  and  by  way  of  the  Vidian  nerv^e. 

The  sympathetic  root  is  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic and  therefore  ultimately  from  the  superior  cer\dcal  ganglion 
through  the  great  deep  petrosal  nerve  (Fig.  219).  The  origin  of  the 
great  superficial  petrosal  (geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial)  and  its 
course  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii  and  across  the  middle  cranial  fossa 
to  the  cartilage  occupying  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  have  been  pointed 
o^it  (p.  336),  The  great  superficial  and  great  deep  petrosals  unite  within 
this  cartilage  to  form  the  Vidian  nerve,  which  passes  forward  through 
the  Vidian  canal  (Fig.  219)  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  where  it  joins 
Meckers  ganglion.  Let  the  dissector  note  in  the  dry  skull  the  posterior 
aperture  of  the  Vidian  canal  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  middle  lacerated 
foramen  and  its  anterior  orifice  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process,  i.e., 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sphenr>maxillar>^  fossa. 

The  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion  arc:  the  ascending,  or  orbital 
branches:  the  descending  branches,  or  the  large,  s>fiall  and  accessary 
posterior  palatifte  nerves;  the  internal  branches,  or  the  posterior  superior 
nasal  and  naso-palatine  nert^s;  and  the  f>osterior  branch,  or  the  pharyn- 
geal or  ptery go-palatine  nerve. 

The  orbital  branches,  several  small  filaments,  pass  into  the  orbit 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  help  to  supply  its  periosteum, 
sending  some  tmg^  to  the  sphenoidal  and  posterior  ethmoidal  cells 
either  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen  or  a  special  aperture 
between  the  os  planimi  and  the  frontal  bone. 

Beyond  tmcing  the  internal  bmnche^  to  the  spheno-palatine  foramen 
and  the  descending  branches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fossa  (the  begin- 
ning of  the  posterior  palatine  canal)  (Fig.  196),  nothing  is  to  be  done 
with  these  branches  until  they  are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  the  naso- 
pharynx-   In  connection  with  the  branches  of  the  sph^^uo^a^^Xm^  ^^^xv- 
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glion  it  IS  well  to  note  the  general  relations  of  the  spheno-maxiDary  fossa 
and  the  situations  of  the  foramina  and  canals  that  open  upon  its  wnlh, 
since  the  ncrvc-branchcs  leave  the  fossa  through  these  ajierturcs  and  ia 
a  general  way  correspond  with  the  latter  in  name. 

The  maxUlary  or  superior  maxillary  nerve,  like  the  first  and  Ihml  divisions  ol 
the  trifacial  nerve*  may  be  the  subject  of  intracbiblc  ncuralgiru  As  u  radical  opera- 
tion for  this  condition,  the  nerve  h  resected  at  the  infriiCrt-bital  fciramcn;  or  the  nerve 
may  be  foUowcd  Uick  through  the  infniorbitul  canal— the  orhita'  stnirtnrr-;  In  in^ 
Itsploccd  to  expose  the  flriorofthc  orlnt  anrl  the  ciinjil  being  «  I 

Either  in  the  orbit  or  the  sptiertO'maxillary  fossa;  or  it  may  Ih^^  it 

ack  at  ihe  foramen  rotundvim,  in  which  case  thf  flphcno-paJatine  gaiigHoa  is  some- 
rtimcs  removed  with  the  nerve  ami  st^Tnctimrts  is  left. 

Tho  nerval?  may  alsu  bo  approached  lhrouj;h  the  pter>'gt>maxillar>'  region  aft^ 
the  rr-inoval  of  a  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch  (Ross's  operation). 
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THE  EAR 

The  auditory  apparatus  includes  the  external  ear,  the  middle  ear  and 
the  internal  ear,  contained  within  which  last  named  part  is  the  essential 
nervous  mechanism  or  peripheral  endH:>rgan  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
are  subsidiary. 

THE  EXTERNAL  EAR 

The  external  ear  is  adapted  by  its  fonn  to  the  collection  of  sound- 
waves and  to  their  conveyance  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  middle  ear.  It 
consists  of  the  cJttemal  expanded  part,  the  auricle,  and  a  passage,  the 
external  auditory  canaL 

The  Auricle  or  Pinna, — Tlic  auricle  should  1>e  noted  as  presenting 
a  deep  depression,  the  concha,  surrounding  the  orifice  or  meatus  of  the 
external  auditory  canal;  a  soft  dependent  lobule  below;  a  prominent 
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rim,  the  heUXt  beginning  at  the  lobule  and  ending  as  the  crus  kelicis  in 
the  bottom  of  the  concha,  and  the  tragus,  which  partly  hides  tlie  meatus. 
Below  and  behind  the  tragus  and  separated  from  it  by  the  tncisura 
intertragica  is  the  antitragus*  curving  upward  and  backward  from  which 
is  a  ridge,  the  antihelix*  which  bifurcates  abov^e  to  enclose  the  fossa 
triangularis.  The  gutter  between  the  helix  and  the  antihelix  is  the 
fossa  heh'cis  or  scaphoid  fossa.  Tlie  concha  is  divided  by  the  cms  helids 
into  the  upi:>cr  cymba  and  the  lower  cavum  conchcv  or  concha  projKT. 

The  pinna  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  dissected  in  foUowing 
the  blood=vessels  and  nerves  upon  its  surfaces  (pp,  317  and  40^).  On 
its  inner  (posterior)  surface  are  found  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
occipital  artery  and  branches  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  with  the 
auricular  branch  of  the  auricularis  magnus  and  occipitalis  minor  nerves 
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and  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  (Arnold  s  nerve).  On  the 
external  (anterior)  surface  are  branches  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery 
and  the  anterior  auricular  branches  of  the  temporal  arteries,  with  the 
anterior  auricular  branches  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  and  fila- 
ments from  the  auricularis  magnus  nerve. 

The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  auricle  have  also  been  dealt  with  (pp. 
317  and  318).  The  further  dissection  of  the  pinna  is  to  be  effected  by 
carefully  removing  the  thin  and  closely  adherent  skin,  preserving  the 
small  intrinsic  muscles  if  possible,  and  noting  the  cartilaginous  basis 
of  the  pinna.    The  superficial  fascia  is  scant  and  contains  little  or  no  fat. 

The  Auricular  Cartilage. — The  cartilage  of  the  pinna  which  is  highly 
elastic,  upon  being  denuded  is  seen  to  belong  to  all  parts  of  the  structure 
except  the  lobule  and  to  be  prolonged  inward,  as  an  incomplete  tulx\ 
to  form  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  A  cleft 
or  incision,  the  incisura  terminalis  auris,  cuts  in  bel^eeax  \ba  >xvi3« 
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part  of  the  tragus  and  the  crus  of  the  helix  and,  extending  downward, 
separates  the  posterior  margin  of  the  meatus  from  the  concha  and  abnost 
divides  the  cartilage  into  two  distinct  parts.  These  two  partially  sepa- 
rated portions  are  therefore  continuous  at  the  lower  part  of  the  auricle 
but  are  separated  elsewhere.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  cartilage  not 
only  forms  the  cartilaginous  segment  of  the  external  auditory  canal  but 
the  tragus  as  well;  it  presents  two  small  clefts,  the  fissures  of  Santorin]. 

If  the  upper  part  of  the  auricle  be  pulled  outward,  a  fibrous  band, 
one  of  the  intrinsic  ligaments,  may  be  demonstrated  connecting  the 
upper  part  of  the  tragus  to  the  crus  of  the  helix,  thereby  completing  the 
fix)nt  boimdary  of  the  meatus.  Other  such  bands  pass  between  different 
parts  of  the  main  cartilage. 

If  the  top  of  the  pinna  be  pulled  strongly  upward  and  backward, 
one  of  the  extrinsic  ligaments,  the  anterior  ligament,  is  demonstrated 
passing  from  the  spine  (spina  helicis)  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  helix 
and  from  the  tragus  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma;  this  may  be  felt  in  the 
living  subject  if  the  same  manipulation  be  resorted  to.  Pulling  the  atuicle 
strongly  fon^-ard,  the  other  extrinsic  ligament,  the  posterior  ligament, 
will  be  revealed  as  a  stronger  band  passing  from  the  cranial  side  of  the 
concha  to  the  mastoid  process  beneath  the  posterior  auricular  muscle. 
An  effort  to  dislodge  the  tubular  portion  of  the  auricular  cartilage  from 
the  temix)ral  bone  will  demonstrate  the  firmness  of  its  attachment  to 
the  latter  at  the  rough  margin  of  the  bony  external  meatus.  The  Cauda 
helicis  will  be  seen  as  the  downward  projecting  process  or  lower  extremity 
of  the  helix. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  auricle,  which  are  rudimentary  in  man,  are 
small  portions  of  muscular  tissue  attached  to  the  cartilage  and  the  skin. 

The  helicis  minor  lies  upon  the  crus  helicis  and  passes  on  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  helix. 

The  helicis  major  arises  from  the  spine  of  the  helix  and  passes  upward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  helix. 

The  tragicus  is  upon  the  outer  svuface  of  the  tragus,  its  fibres  directed 
vertically. 

The  antitragicus  starts  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  antitragus  and 
passes  upward  and  backward  to  the  cauda  helicis. 

The  transversus,  the  best  developed  of  the  series,  is  on  the  cranial 
asjxjct  of  the  auricle  bridging  over  the  depression  here  which  corresponds 
to  the  antihclix. 

The  obliquus,  also  on  the  cranial  aspect  of  the  auricle,  passes  over 
the  depression  corresponding  to  the  lower  limb  of  bifurcation  of  the 
antihelix. 

SuiK^mumcrary  auricles  arc  occasionally  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ear, 
cither  on  the  cheek  or  the  side  of  the  neck;  they  probably  result  from  aberrant 
growth  of  one  or  more  of  the  six  small  tubercles  around  the  dorsal  extremity  of  the  hyo- 
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mandibular  cleft  from  which  the  auricle  develops.  Another  effect  of  defective  union 
ol  these  tubercles  is  the  occurrence  of  abnormal  fissures  in  the  auricle  (vide  infra). 
The  popular  association  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  auricle  with  certain  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  would  seem  to  be  as  well  founded  as  the  association  of 
the  peculiarities  of  facial  physiognomy  with  such  characteristics.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection,  the  free  blood-  and  nerve-supply  of  the  auricle,  its  varia- 
tion in  size  and  form  in  diflferent  animals,  and  the  significance  usually  attached  by 
clinicians  to  non-Lraimiatic  otha-matomata  or  blood-tumors  of  the  auricle  a^  being 
prodromal  signs  of  insanity.  Of  interest  also  is  the  fur-fntrnt  or  iubfrcU  of  Darwin 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  part  of  i\x\:  vertical  portion  of  the  helix;  this 
tuborcle.  rather  conspicuous  in  the  six  months*  fetus,  represents  the  pointed  extrem- 
ity of  the  ear  of  certain  animals. 

The  Meatus  Auditorius  Externus  (meatus  acusticus),— The  external 
auditoty  canal  or  meatus — the  meaning  of  meatus,  literally  a  going,  a 
passage-way,  seems  often  to  be  mistaken  by  the  student  to  mean  aper- 
ture — begins  at  the  concha  and  passes  in  a  general  direction  inward  and 
somewhat  do\^Tiward  and  fonv^ard.  This  may  be  verified  by  passing  a 
blimt  instrument  carefully  into  the  canal  until  its  progress  is  arrested 
by  the  tympanic  ineml)rafie«  which  closes  the  inner  end  of  the  canal  and 
separates  it  from  the  middle  ear  cavHty.  Its  length  is  then  seen  to  be 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  as  measured  from  the  tragus  and  one  inch 
as  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  concha.  Comparing  the  length 
of  tlic  meatal  portion  of  the  auricular  cartilage  with  that  of  the  canal 
in  the  dr>^  bone,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal 
includes  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  entire  length,  a  proportion 
that  varies  at  different  ages;  thtxs,  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  the  bony 
and  cartilaginous  portions  are  of  about  equal  length;  at  one  year  of  age, 
the  bony  canal  is  one  third  the  entire  length,  and  at  birth,  the  canal  is 
entirely  cartilaginous,  since  the  pars  tympanica  at  this  time  is  merely  a 
ring,  incomplete  above. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  outer,  cartilaginous  part  of  the  canal 
inclines  up\\^rd  and  that,  at  its  union  with  the  bony  canal,  there  is  a 
prominence  or  upwani  curv^ature  of  the  floor,  from  which  point  the  canal 
inclines  downward,  as  well  as  forward.  Hence,  to  get  a  \iew  of  the 
tjon panic  membrane  (p,  441).  the  canal  is  straightened  by  pulling  the 
auricle  upward  and  backward.  Passing  a  probe  into  the  canal,  note  that 
its  anterior  wall  is  longer  than  its  posterior  wall — the  measurements 
being  respectively  one  and  three-eighths  inches  and  one  inch^ — since  the 

ipanic  membrane  is  placed  in  an  oblique  plane. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  lined  with  skin  which  presents  some 
"special  features  and  which  is  closely  attached  to  the  cartilage  and  the 
periosteum,  being  thinner  in  the  floor  of  the  bony  canal  and  especially 
thin  over  the  tj^mpanic  membrane.  Sebaceous  glands  and  hairs  occur 
in  the  skin  of  the  cartilaginous  part;  ceruminous  glands  are  found  here 
also  as  well  as  in  the  roof  of  the  bony  canal.  The  latter,  modified  sweat 
glands,  secrete  the  cerumen  or  ear>wax. 
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the  tympanic  membrane.  Defective  closure  of  the  hyo-mandibular 
cleft  results  in  some  form  of  branchial  fistula. 

The  Tympanum. — The  tympanum  or  tympanic  cavity  is  a  small 
space »  narrowest  from  side  to  side,  in  the  pctrosa  of  the  tcmj^oraJ  bone. 
Its  transverse  diameter  is  2  to  4  mm.,  it^  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
12  mm.  and  its  vertical.  15  mm. 

Note  the  depressed  area  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  petrosa  just 
within  the  lateral  cranial  wall;  this  portion  of  the  petrosa  is  a  thin 
plate  of  bone,  the  legmen  tympani,  and  fonns  the  roof  of  the  tvTiv 
panum  and  a  part  of   the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum.    Note  the 
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petrcHsquamous  sutimj  crossing  the  tegmcn  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction.  Note  the  elevation  on  the  inner  side  of  the  depressed 
tegmen  which  corresponds  to  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  a  part 
of  the  internal  car. 

Now  apply  the  saw  in  a  horizontal  plane»  beginning  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skull,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  \xp\ycT  border  of  the  zygoma 
^H  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  above  it,  altering  the  direction  of  the  saw 
^^ slightly  if  necessanrthat  it  may  include  and  remove  the  tegmen  tympani. 
i  It  should  pass  through  the  elevation  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal 
I  and  if  possible  remove  the  roof  of  the  internal  auditory  canal.  The 
I       structures  within  the  lattCT  are  to  be  safeguarded  by  passing  a  director 
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remove  the  roof  of  the  internal  canal,  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  two 
parallel  cuts  with  a  small  saw  corresponding  with  the  course  of  the  canal. 
This  section  exposes  the  external  auditory  canal,  the  tympanic  cavity, 
the  mastoid  antrum,  a  part  of  the  internal  ear,  and  the  internal  auditory 
canal  (Fig.  204).  The  upper  margin  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  the 
upper  part  of  the  malleus  and  the  Fallopian  or  facial  canal — its  horizontal 
part  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum 
— are  also  brought  to  view. 

That  part  of  the  tympanum  above  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  is  the  epitympanic  recess  or  attic  or  aditus  ad 
antrum  (aditus,  an  approach),  since  it  presents  the  opening,  behind,  of 
the  mastoid  antrum.  The  part  of  the  tympanum  below  the  attic  is  the 
atrium.  Note  that  the  head  of  the  malleus  or  hammer,  one  of  the  middle 
ear  ossicles,  is  an  occupant  of  the  attic  (Fig.  206)  and  that  a  second 
ossicle,  the  incus  (anvil),  which  articulates  by  its  body  with  the  head  of 
the  malleus,  is  also  for  the  most  part  in  the  attic.  The  short  process  of 
the  incus  rests  in  a  little  fossa  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  attic,  the  fossa 
incudis  (fossa  of  the  incus). 

The  dissector  should  now  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  tympanic 
cavity  long  enough  to  examine  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  Mastoid  Cells. — The  largest  of  the  cells  of  the  mastoidea  is 
the  antrum  (Fig.  204),  which,  as  seen  above,  commimicates  by  a  rather 
large  aperture  with  the  epitympanic  recess  of  the  tympanum.  Many 
other  cells  are  present,  some  of  which,  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
process,  the  diploetic  cells,  contain  bone-marrow;  the  others,  which  are 
lined  with  mucous  membrane  prolonged  from  the  tympanum  and  the 
mastoid  antrum  and  which  contain  air,  are  distinguished  as  the  pneu- 
matic or  air-cells.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  accessory 
portions  of  the  middle  ear  cavity. 

As  the  cells,  including  the  antrum,  are  somewhat  variable  in  position 
and  size,  the  section  just  made  may  not  have  sufficiently  exposed  them; 
in  that  case,  the  bone  may  be  chipped  away  to  the  necessary  extent. 
The  cells  extend  into  the  squamosa  over  the  external  auditory  canal, 
and  may  extend  to  the  sigmoid  fossa,  into  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  into 
the  occipital  bone,  to  the  apex  of  the  petrosa  or  to  the  floor  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  mastoid  process  is  absent  at  birth,  but  the  antrum  is  present; 
the  process  apjx^ars  in  the  second  year  and  gains  its  pneimiatic  cells  at 
about  the  time  of  ]3ubcrty. 

Note  the  relations  of  the  mastoid  antrum  to  the  fossa  sigmoidea  and 
hence  to  the  lateral  sinus;  to  the  cranial  cavity,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  thin  tcgmen,  the  latter  presenting  the  petro-squamous 
suture;  to  the  external  auditory  canal;  to  the  tympanic  cavity;  and  to 
the  surface. 
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The  periosteal  covering  of  the  mastoid  process  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation 
leading  to  subperiosteaJ  abscess  over  the  mastoid.  More  common  is  the  suppura- 
tive inflammatii m  uf  the  pneumatic  cells,  or  mastoid  disease.  This  is  caused  chiefly 
by  middle  car  disease  (otitis  media)  by  direct  extension,  but  may  originate  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  in  legume  ntar>^  and  periosteal  lining  of  the  external  canal  (p.  458). 

The  gravity  of  mastoid  disease  depends  upcjn  the  anatomical  relationships  as 
indicatetd  above.  Thus,  from  the  relation  of  the  antrum  to  the  sigmoid  fossa,  and  the 
connection  of  the  venous  circulation  of  the  mastoid  cells  with  the  lateral  sinus  thnnigh 
the  mastoid  vein*  septic  thnumlxjsis  of  the  lateral  sinus  may  occur  (p.  333);  it  is  the 
most  common  intracranial  complication  of  mastoid  disease.  From  the  relation 
of  the  antrum  to  the  cranial  cavity,  septic  meningitis,  or  thromlx>sis  of  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus  may  occur,  the  inflammation  extending  to  these  struct ua's  either 
through  the  pctro-squamous  suture  of  the  tegmen»  or  the  latter  itself  being  ero<led. 

To  reach  the  mastoid  antrum,  its  relation  to  the  surface  must  lie  Uiken  into 
ficcount.  The  supra-meatal  spine  is  usually  recognizable,  when  the  denuded  lx>ne 
cjtn  t)e  touched,  just  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  external  meatus.  The  supra^ 
meaUU  trianf^U  o]  Macewan  is  bounded  above  by  the  supra*mastoid  crest,  in  front 
by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  meatus  and  below  by  an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
'  tower  piirt  of  the  meatus  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest.  It  is  through  this 
area  that  the  booe  is  trephined  to  reach  the  mastoid  antrum. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  tympanum,  let  the  dis- 
sector examine  its  several  walls  in  succession. 

Outer  Wall  of  the  Tympanum* — The  outer  wall  (paries  membranacea) 
is  constituted,  for  the  atrium,  by  the  tympanic  membrane  or  drum-head, 
and  the  rim  of  bone  to  which  it  is  attached;  for  the  attic»  by  the  scutum, 
a  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  which  separates  the  attic  from  some  of 
the  ;nastoid  cells. 

The  Tympanic  Membrane. — The  tympanic  membrane  consists  of  a 
middle  Jibrotis,  an  outer  cutkular  and  an  inner  mucous  membrane  tayer, 
the  last  bdng  a  part  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  cavity.  The  manubrium 
(handle)  of  the  malleus  extends  from  above  doM^mward  to  a  point  below 
the  centre  of  the  membrane  between  its  fibrous  and  mucous  layers. 
The  fibrous  layer  is  attached  to  a  groove,  the  sulcus  tympanicus,  in 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  tvTnpanie  bone,  which  forms  a  cylinder 
incomplete  abcjvc,  the  gap  thus  left  at  the  inner  end  of  the  external  canal 
being  the  notch  of  Rivinus.  The  fibrous  layer  being  absent  at  the  notch 
of  RivHnus,  and  the  other  two  layers  being  lax,  this  upper  portion  of  the 
membrane  is  called  the  membrana  flaccida  or  Shrapnetrs  membrane. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  terminations  of  the  incomplete  lx)ny  ring  are 
called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  spines  and  from  them  pass 
two  folds  to  the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lympano-matleolar  folds. 

The  external  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane  should  now  be 
examined,  a  part  of  the  front  wall  of  the  external  canal  being  chipped 
away  to  afford  a  better  view.  It  is  seen  to  be  placed  in  an  oblique  plane, 
the  antero-inferior  portion  being  farthest  from  the  outer  orifice  of  the 
external  canal.     Its  longest  diameter,  (?.$  to  10  mm.,  is  dk^jc^uei  ^w^^- 
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ward  and  forward;  its  shortest  diameter  is  S.5  to  g  nini.    The  outer  sur- 
face is  cxincuve,  the  most  dejjressed  point  being  called  the  umbo  or 
navel.    As  seen  in  life,  the  membrane  presents  a  characteristic  pearly 
^ay  tint,  the  hun<lle  of  the  malleus  being  evident  as  an  oimquc  streak  ' 
extending;  upward  and  forw^ard  (torn  the  umlx).     In  front  of  the  up|X!r 
end  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  its  short  process  is  apparent.    Above 
and  in  front  of  this  is  Shrupneirs  membrane  bounded  by  two  streaks, , 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tympano-nialleolar  folds,  which  diverge  from 
tlic  short  process  of  the  tnallcus.     At  some  little  distance  beliind  tlie  ' 
upper  half  of  the  manubriutn,  the  lon^  i>nxvss  of  the  incus  is  indicated 
by  a  nearly  vertical  streak.    The  '*  cone  of  light,"  of  sector  shape,  is 
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seen  in  the  anterior  lower  quadrant  with  its  apex  at  the  umbt?;  it  is  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  concave  surface  reflects  the  light  and  is 
quite  characteristic  of  a  normal  membrane* 

Inftammtttion  uf  the  Lyrnpiinic  incmbi-anc  i^i  myrinsitU.  The  tncmbranc  bul^c^i 
oijlwiiixi  when  ihrrc  is  pus*  or  other  fluitj  in  ihc  iyni|>ivruim.  Paf«c«ntesii  of  the 
mcoihriuie  or  it^  in*  ision  to  cviicuftlc  pus  h  dono  in  the  lower  poslennr  iiuadranl. 
ixiiminc  the  civity  uf  the  lympunum  ami  note  that  the  cxivily  is  nartowest  (2  mm.) 
tlie  level  of  the  umlK>,  iinrl  that  an  inciwoty  through  the  Hupru-nmbiHcAl  rpijiofi 
the  mernhraiic  would  injure  the  ossicles  and  might  also  w'tnl  thr  intnf  w;dl  o( 
the  t>'tnpanuiTi* 

Tlie  inner  surface  t>f  the  tympanic  membrane  (Fig,  20O)  can  only 
I  examined  satisfactorily  after  making  a  section  of  the  bone  in  a  sagittal 
ne,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  membrane.    This  should  be  done 
^wiih  a  fine  saw^  to  avoid  undue  mutilation  of  the  soft  parts  and 
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bone.  Furthermore,  before  making  this  section,  tlie  ossicles  should  be 
examined,  the  chorda  t>Tnpani  ner\^c  identified  if  possible  and  the  aper- 
tures on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ca\ity  noted. 

The  auditory  ossicles,  the  malleus,  incus  and  stapes,  form  a  chain 
by  which  the  tympanic  membrane  or  drumliead  is  connected  with  the 
internal  ear.  The  malleus  is  attached  to  the  membrane,  while  the  staix^s 
is  fitted  to  the  oval  window  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  t>Tnpanic  cavity. 
the  incus  connecting  the  malleus  and  stapes,  since  it  articulates  with  Ixith. 

The  malleus  (hammer)  (Fig,  207),  as  seen  above,  has  a  large  head, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  epitympanic  recess  (Fig,  206)  and  wliich  articu- 
lates by  an  oblong.  subdi\nded  and  slightly  concave  surface,  with  the 
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head  of  the  incus;  a  manubrium  or  handle ,  related  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane as  noted  above;  a  processus  gracilis,  or  long  pnness,  which 
should  be  followed  from  the  constricted  neck  downward  and  fon^'urd  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Claserian  fissure  on  the  upfK^r  ant4?rior  part  of  the 
outer  wall;  a  processus  hrevis  springing  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  handle  to  be  connected  with  the  tviripanic  membrane. 
The  incus  (anxHl)  (Fig,  208)  consists  of  a  body  which  articulates  by 
the  two  facets  on  its  anterior-external  surface  with  the  head  of  the  malleus 
and  which  is,  therefore,  like  the  latter,  an  occupant  of  the  attic;  of  a 
processm  hretns  lodged  in  the  fossa  incudis  of  the  jXDStcrior  wall  of  the 
attic  in  relation  with  which  it  is  held  by  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
inctis:  of  a  processus  longus,  which  [Dasses  dowTiward  and  backward 
approximately  parallel  wnth  the  handle  of  the  maUeus  to  articulate  by 
its  small  round  end,  the  processus  orbicularis,  with  t.Vve\veai  olNix'5;^\Sk^3ft&, 
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The  stapes  (stirrup)  (Fig.  209)  has  a  head,  outwardly  concave  for 
articulation  with  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus  and  set  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone  by  the  neck;  two  crurat  the  anterior  and  the  posterior, 
which  diverge  from  the  neck;  the  base  or  foot-piece  which  is  joined  at 
each  extremity  by  the  corresponding  cms  and  which  fits  into  the  oval 
window. 
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Fir,.  ao7. — RiKht  malleus*  At  seen  from  behind;  B,  seen  from  in  front.    X  454. 

The  superior  ligament  of  the  malleus  will  of  course  have  been  cut 
in  removing  the  tegmen,  to  which  it  is  attached  above,  but  its  attach- 
ment to  the  up[x?r  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  malleus  can  be  noted. 
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Now  note  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  malleo-incudal  Joint.  Incis- 
ing it.  note  the  layer  of  cartilage  on  each  articular  surface  and  the 
peculiar  fonn  of  the  latter.  As  pointed  out  by  Politzer.  when  the  handle 
of  the  malleus  moves  inward,  the  long  process  of  the  incus  must  do 
likewise,  but  when  the  manubrium  moves  outward,  especially  if  to  an 
unwonted  degree,  as  in  the  case  of  great  increase  of  tension  within  the 
tym])anum.  the  lower  cog  of  the  malleus  moves  away  from  the  incus 
and  the  latter  moves  but  little.    The  posterior  ligament  of  the  incus 
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should  be  noted  as  connecting  the  short  process  of  that  bone  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  attic. 

The  joint  between  the  incus  and  stapes  can  be  best  seen  after  mak- 
ing the  bone-section  referred  to  abc^vc. 

The  tympanic  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  cavity  should  be  identified  by  the  introduction 
of  a  probe  into  it  passed  obliquely  downward  and  forward, 

The  section  of  the  bone  referred  to  on  page  442  should  now  be 
effected  with  care  to  avoid  mutilation  of  the  structures  in  relation  with 
the  outer  wall  as  well  as  those  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity,  the  mal- 
leus and  incus  being  separated  and  the  saw  carried  dovvTi  between  them. 
The  saw  should  not  be  allowed  to  incline  inward,  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  vertical  plane  or  inclined  somewhat  outward  to  insure  its  com- 
pleting the  section  to  the  outer  h«idc  of  the  styloid  process  and  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen. 
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The  examination  of  the  inner  face  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  may  now  be  completed. 

As  a  preliminar>^  to  such  examination,  it  is  to  be  noted  th^t  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  covers  the  ossicles  and  their 
ligaments,  the  stapedius  tendon  and  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  in  addi- 
tion to  clothing  its  walls,  including  the  tympanic  membrane.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  numerous  folds  are  to  be  found,  some  of  which  are  con- 
stant, while  others  are  variable. 

The  posterior  malleolar  fold  comes  off  from  the  margin  of  the  notch 
of  Ri\dnus  and  is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  Between  this 
fold  and  the  t>Tnpanic  membrane  is  a  recess,  the  posterior  pouch  of 
Trdltsch.  Incising  it  in  its  long  axis  will  reveal  the  chorda  tympani 
nerv^e  and  the  fan-shaped  external,  <jr  lateral  ligament  of  the  malleus. 
The  attachments  of  this  ligament  to  the  neck  of  the  malleus  and  to 
the  external  wall  of  the  t>^npanum  above  the  notch  of  Ri\inus  should 
be  made  out.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  external  ligament  are  called 
the  posterior  lifiamcnt  of  HehfilwUs.  This  cxtcTnal  ligament  of  the  mal- 
leus forms  the  lower  boundar>'  of  the  pouch  of  Prussak,  its  inner  wall 
being  the  neck  of  the  malleus  and  its  outer  wall  the  IlV€«ibT'au^^at?caJi36i!^. 
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The  anterior  malleolar  fold  leaves  the  tympanic  membrane  in  front  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  passes  forward.  Between 
this  fold  and  the  tympanic  membrane  is  a  recess,  the  anterior  pouch  of 
Tr5ltsch,  which  opens  downward.  An  incision  into  it  and  the  careful 
separation  of  its  two  layers  will  disclose  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  the 
processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  and  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus  should  be  noted  as  being 
attached  to  the  head  and  neck  of  the  malleus  and  as  dividing  into 
two  parts.  One  of  these  (anterior  ligament  of  Helmholtz)  is  traceable 
to  the  spina  tympanica  major,  i.e.,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Rivinian 
notch,  while  the  other  part  (band  of  Meckel)  envelops  the  processus 
gracilis  and  following  it  through  the  Glaserian  fissure  is  attached  to 
the  spine  of  the  sphenoid.  This  portion  of  the  anterior  ligament  is 
what  was  at  one  time  described  as  the  laxator  tympani  muscle.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  Helmholtz  have  been  called  the 
**  axis  ligaments  of  the  malleus,"  since  their  point  of  attachment  to 
the  malleus  corresponds  with  the  axis  about  which  it  ttuTis. 

The  chorda  tympani  nerve  should  be  traced  backward  to  the  small 
aperture  by  which  it  enters  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  Iter  chords 
posterius.  The  chorda  arises  from  the  facial  nerve  within  the  facial 
canal  a  short  distance  above  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  and  passes 
upward  and  forward  to  reach  the  aperttuxj  mentioned  above.  From 
this  iK)int  it  should  be  traced  forward  along  the  upper  part  of  the  tjrm- 
panic  membrane  between  its  mucous  and  fibrous  layers,  across  the 
inner  surface  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  the  iter  chords  anterius^ 
at  the  anterior  limit  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympaniun,  through 
which  it  enters  the  canal  of  Huguier.  Its  emergence  from  the  latter 
canal  and  its  union  with  the  lingual  have  been  seen  (p.  415). 

The  mucous  membrane  may  now  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
tympanic  membrane  to  expose  its  fibrous  layer. 

The  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Tympanum  (paries  mastoidea). — The 
aperture  of  the  antrum,  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  this  wall,  the  antrum 
itself  and  the  fossa  of  the  incus  have  been  seen  (pp.  440  and  443). 

The  styloid  prominence,  produced  by  the  upward  prolongation  of 
the  styloid  process,  is  sometimes  seen  just  below  the  aperture  of  the 
iter  chordic  posterius. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  chords  posterius  has  been  examined  in 
tracinj^'  the  chorda;  it  is  near  the  angle  between  the  outer  and  posterior 
walls,  almost  as  hij^'h  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  membrane. 

The  pyramid  is  a  small,  hollow,  conical  eminence,  with  a  perforation 
at  its  apex,  which  i)rojects  upward  and  forward.  It  contains  the  small 
stapedius  muscle,  the  tendon  of  which  emerges  through  the  apical  open- 
ing and  ])aSvScs  forward  to  the  stapes  enveloped  in  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  (Fig.  210). 
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The  Inner  Wall  of  the  Tympanum  (paries  labyrinthica). — The  inner 
wall  of  the  t^^npanic  cavity  corresponds  mth  the  outer  wall  of  the 
internal  ear  (Fig.  210). 

The  foot-piece  of  the  stapes,  as  mentioned  above,  fits  into  an  aperture^ 
the  oval  mndow,  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  caxitVi  while  its  head  articu- 
lates with  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus.  The  articulation  between 
the  stapes  and  the  incus,  when  examined,  is  seen  to  be  pro\^dcd  with 
a  capsular  ligament  which  is  lined  vnth  a  synoi^ial  mcmhranc. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  or  fenestra  vestibulit  the  oval  or  vestibular 
window,  is  to  be  exposed  by  removing  the  stapes,  the  base  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  v^nndow  by  the  annular 
Hgameni,  The  oval  window  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression,  the 
fossula  fenestrae  ovalis.  The  oval  ^\indovv  is  an  oi>ening  in  the  dried 
bone  between  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule. 
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The  promontory  is  seen  as  a  conspicuous  bulging  below  and  in  front 
of  the  oval  v^indow  ]irrx3uced  by  the  first  tiun  of  the  cochlea  of  the 
interna!  ear.  The  tympanic  plexus  is  to  l:»e  found  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  it, 

Tlic  fenestra  rotunda  (fenestra  cochlea!),  the  round  or  cochlear 
window,  at  the  bottom  of  a  depjression,  the  fossula:  Jenestrm  cochlem^ 
is  below  and  behind  the  oval  window,  separated  from  it  by  the  promon- 
tory. It  is  closed  by  the  secondary  tympanic  membrane  and  leads 
from  the  tympanum  into  the  cochlea. 

The  ridge  of  the  facial  canal  should  l»c  recognisied  along  the  upper 
part  of  this  wall;  at  the  back  of  the  t\'mpanum  the  canal  turns  down- 
ward to  terminate  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  has  been  partly 
opened  in  making  the  bone  section.  In  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the 
inner  wall  is  the  dorsal  end  of  the  thin  plate  of  b^m^  V,Vvsl\.  ^e^jsfas^\fcS»Siafe 
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Etistachian  tube  from  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani,  the  processus 
cochleariformis.  Prolonged  backward  a  short  distance,  it  ends  in  a 
hook,  the  rostrum,  which  serves  as  a  pulley  for  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
tympani. 

The  Anterior  Wall  of  the  Tympanum  (paries  carotica). — ^The  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  of -^e  tympanum  is  identical  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  carotid  canal. 

The  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tul>e  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  the  dissector  has  already  examined.  The  canal  for  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle  (semicanalis  m.  tensoris  tympani)  is  above  the  Eusta- 
chian and  is  imperfectly  separated  from  it  by  the  processus  cochleari- 
formis, which,  as  seen  in  examining  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
terminates  near  the  fenestra  ovalis  in  a  hook  or  pulley  for  the  tendon 
of  the  tensor  tympani. 

The  canaliculi  caroticotympanici  are  below  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube;  they  transmit  from  the  carotid  canal  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotico-tjmipanic 
nerves. 

The  bony  canal  which  contains  both  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the 
canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  is  the  canalis  musculo-tubarius.  It  is 
roofed  in  by  the  forward  continuation  of  the  tegmen  tympani. 

The  tensor  tympani  muscle  arises  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid;  it  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus.  Its  tendon,  having  turned  around  the  rostrum  of  the 
cochleariform  process,  approaches  the  malleus  from  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum  and  thus  is  enabled  to  pull  the  manubrium  inward  and 
with  it  the  tympanic  membrane.  Its  nerve-supply  is  from  the  otic 
ganglion  (Fig.  196). 

With  a  director  or  a  probe  in  the  Eustachian  tube  as  a  guide,  the 
bony  roof  of  the  canalis  musculo-tubarius  may  be  cautiously  cut  with 
a  curved  saw  or  broken  by  a  chisel  to  expose  the  tensor  tympani  and 
the  cochleariform  process. 

The  Eustachian  tube  (p.  438)  is  a  canal  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
which  passes  forward  and  a  little  downward  and  inward  from  its  pos- 
terior orifice  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  to  terminate  on 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  naso-pharynx  (Fig.  215).  The  upper  third  or 
tympanic  portion  has  bony  walls — this  should  be  examined  in  the  dry 
bone — while  the  remaining  two  thirds  are  partly  enclosed  by  a  curled 
or  rolled  plate  of  cartilage.  This  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube  will 
be  seen  in  studying  the  pharynx  (p.  461).  The  tube  is  lined  with  cili- 
ated columnar  epithelium. 

The  Inferior  Wall  of  the  Tympanum  (paries  jugularis). — The  floor 
ot  the  t3mipanum  corresponds  with  a  part  of  the  jugular  fossa.    Note 
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lat  it  is  narrower  than  the  roof»  that  it  may  be  below  the  level  of  the 
ipanic  membrane  and  that  it  contains  a  small  canal,  the  tympanic 
'canaliculus,  for  the  entrance  of  Jacobson's  nerve,  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  relation  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity  to  the  jugular  fossa  and  consequently  to 
the  bulb  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  fact  that  the  bone  here  may  lie  deB- 
rienl,  expose  the  vein  to  tlie  risk  of  infection  in  middle  eaj*  disease  and  to  injury  in 
tndsion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (p.  442). 

The  superior  wall  or  roof  of  the  tympanum  (pars  tcj^entalis)  has 
been  sufficiently  considered  (p,  439). 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  arc  the  tensor  tympani,  which  has 
been  dealt  with  (p.  448),  and  the  stapedius. 

The  stapedius  arises  within  the  pyramid  (p.  446),  from  which  its 
tendon  emcr^^es  through  the  aperture  in  the  apex  to  pass  to  its  insertion 
on  the  head  of  the  stapes.  Its  tterve-supply  is  a  branch  from  the  facial 
Its  action  is  to  pull  the  head  of  the  stapes  backward,  thus  tilting  the 
anterior  end  of  the  foot-plate  outw^ard. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  tympanum  is  from  the  t>Tnpanic  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  (PiR.  195),  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal 
carotid,  the  stylo-mastoid  of  the  posterior  auricular,  the  middle  menin- 
geal and  the  ascending  phary^ngeal. 

The  nerve«supply  includes  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal for  the  mucous  membrane;  s>TnpaUietic  fibres  from  the 
carotid  plejtus;  motor  fibres  for  the  stapedius  from  the  facial  and  for 
the  tensor  t>^ipani  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

What  was  said  regarding  the  applied  anatomy  of  the  mastoid  cells  (p.  441) 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  tympanum. 
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THE    INTERNAL    EAR. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  its  arrangement,  the  internal  ear  is 
fled  the  labyrinth.  The  lab>Tinth  consists  of  a  series  of  spaces  chan- 
nelled out  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone.  These  bony 
spaces  are  known  as  the  bony  labyrinth  in  contradistinction  to  a  set  of 
membranous  ca\Hties  contained  within  ihem  which  are  a  modified  repro- 
duction of  the  bony  labvrinth  on  a  smaller  scale  and  which  are  called 
the  membranous  labyrinth.  The  space  between  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  membranous  lab>Tinth  and  the  walls  of  the  bony  lab>Tuith  is  the 
perilymphatic  space  and  contains  a  fluid,  the  perilymph  or  liquor  Cotimii, 
I'his  space  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  development,  a  lymph-space. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  membranous  lab>Tinth  is  the  endolymphatic 
space  and  contains  a  fluid,  the  endolymph.  It  differs  essentially  in 
character  from  the  other  space,  being  lined  ^mXh  epithelial  cells  which 
hav'e  originated  from  the  surface  ectoderm  by  a  procc^  cil  mN^ajQs^- 
^9 
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tion  and  which  are  highly  specialized  in  certain  regions  to  form 
end-organs  of  the  cochlear  and  vestilnilar  ]3ortions  of  the  auditory 

nerve. 

The  Osseous  Labyrinth. — The   osseous  labyrinth  consists   of  a 

central  cavity,  the  vesiUmle,  of  three  semicircular  canals  oyx^nin^  into  the 
latter,  and  of  a  spirally  wound  tube,  the  cochlea,  which  also  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  vestibule. 

The  relative  positions  of  these  parts  should  be  noted.  The  vesti- 
bule is  the  small  ovoid  ca\ity  (Fi^,  204)  between  the  inner  wall  of  the 
t>Tnpanum  and  the  outer  end  of  the  intcnml  auditory  meatus  as  seen 
in  the  section.  In  front,  it  is  continuous  \%ilh  the  <?och]ca;  behind.  \%4th 
the  semicircular  canals* 
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The  Semicircular  Canals. — The  three  semicircular  canals  open  into 
the  back  part  of  the  vestibule  by  five  orifices,  two  of  the  canals  lia\ing 
one  0|>ening  in  ccmimon.  Each  canal  has  an  enlargement  at  one  of  its 
ends  called  the  ampulla  and  describes  two  thirds  of  a  circle  or  a  Httic 
more;  the  plane  of  each  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  each  of 
the  other  twxi. 

The  superior  canal  is  placed  in  tl^e  vert.ical  plane  and  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  lung  axis  of  the  petrous  ixjrtion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
its  up[»er  limit  corresponding  to  the  cotivexity  on  the  upper  siu*face  of 
this  bone  already  noted  (p.  439).  Being  cut  twice  in  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  bone,  its  openings — one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — are 
seen  in  Figure  204  Its  ampulla  belongs  to  the  vnlcr  Ibnb  and  opens 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  vestibule;  the  end  of  the  inner  limb  opens  in 
common  with  one  limb  of  the  posterior  canal  into  the  upper  inner  port 
of  the  vestibule 
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The  posterior  canal  is  also  in  the  vertical  plane,  but  this  plane  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  j)etrosa.  Its  ampulla  opens 
into  the  lower  back  part  of  the  vestibule;  the  other  limb  ends  in  common 
with  that  of  the  superior  canal  as  mentioned  above, 

The  external  canal  is  in  the  horizontal  plane.  Its  ampulla  is  at  the 
upper  outer  part  of  the  vestibule,  its  opposite  opening  being  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  that  ca\nty. 

Each  of  these  canals  contains  a  smaller  membranous  canal  which  is 
identical  with  the  bony  canal  except  as  to  its  diameter,  which  is  one 
third  Uiat  of  the  bony  canal. 

Some  further  idea  of  these  canals  and  of  the  cochlea  and  vestibiole 
may  be  obtained  by  making  additional  sections  through  the  pctrosa 
with  a  fine  saw  if  another  bone  or  skuU  be  available.  One  such  section, 
for  example,  may  be  in  the  vertical  plane  corresponding  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  petrosa;  it  will  cut  the  posterior  and  external  canal  and  the 
cochlea. 

The  Cochlea.^ — The  cochlea,  resembling  a  snail-shell  in  general  form, 
consists  of  a  bony  tube  wound  spirally  two  and  three  fourths  times 
around  a  central  axis,  the  modiolus  or  columella.  The  modiolus  tapers 
from  its  large  end  or  base  to  its  a|xix.  The  bony  tube  of  the  cochlea  is 
also  larger  in  its  first  turn,  the  basal  coil,  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus, 
and  becomes  gradually  smaller  tow£u*ds  the  apex  of  the  latter,  its  last 
turn  or  apical  coil  terminating  blindly  as  the  cupola. 

The  bony  lamina  spiralis  is  a  projecting  plate  or  ledge  attached  by 
one  border  to  the  modiolus  in  a  spiral  line  which  corresponds  wth  the 
tvmis  of  the  tube  of  the  cochlea  and  [projects  into  the  lumen  of  this  tube 
so  as  to  partially  divide  it  into  two  tubes  or  passage-ways  called  scalar; 
the  division  is  completed  by  the  membrana  basilaris,  which  stretches 
from  the  outer  free  border  of  the  lamina  to  the  (juter  wall  of  the  tube 
of  the  cochlea.  Supposing  the  cochlea  to  be  set  upon  its  base,  the  modio- 
lus being  vertical,  the  upper  passage-way  is  the  scala  vestibuli,  the  lower. 
the  scaJa  tympani. 

The  cochlea  in  situ  docs  not  stand  upon  its  base  but  lies  upon  its 
side,  the  long  axis  of  the  modiolus  being  directed  forward  and  outward. 
The  base  of  the  modiolus  con^esponds  to  the  fore  part  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa  at  the  outer  end  of  the  internal  auditor>^  meatus,  while  the  apex 
is  near  the  canal  for  the  tensor  t>'nij^arLi  muscle.  It  lies  just  in  front  of 
the  vestibule,  with  which  the  scala  vestibuli  comes  into  immediate  rela- 
tion; the  basal  coil  is  also  in  relation  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanimi, 
producing  here  the  p^omontor^^ 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  cochlea  is  the  cochlear  duct;  this 
is  cut  off  from  the  scala  vestibuli  by  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  which 
stretches  from  the  U|}f)er  surface  of  the  bony  spiral  lamina  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  tube  of  the  cochlea.    The  cochlear  duct  is  a  part  of  the  endo- 
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lymphatic  space  and  is  lined  \\\xh  epithelium  some  of  which  has  become 
specialized  to  form  the  organ  of  Corti;  the  scalae  vestibuli  et  tympani 
belong  to  the  periKniphatic  s]>ace  and  contain  perilymph. 

The  modiolus  contains  a  central  canal  for  the  branches  of  the  coch- 
lear ncr\'e  that  go  to  the  apical  coil  of  the  cochlea  and  many  smaller 
canals;  the  inner  margin  of  the  spiral  lamina  encloses  a  spiral  canal,  the 
canalis  spiralis,  for  the  ganglion  spirale  ot  the  cochlear  nerve. 

The  Vestibule.— The  vestibule  (Fig.  211)  is  an  ovoid  cavity  having 
its  long  axis  fore  and  aft  and  measuring  in  this  diameter  one  fifth  of  an 
inch,  while  its  vertical  and  transverse  diameters  arc  each  one  eighth  of 
an  inch. 
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Its  outer  or  tympanic  wall  corrcs]:)onds  with  a  part  of  the  inner  waU 
of  the  tyiTij^anuin  and  coinmuiiicalcs,  in  the  dried  bone,  with  the  tym- 
panum Ihnnigh  the  fenestra  ovalis  or  vestibular  window,  closed  in  the 
rccrent  state  by  the  foot-plate  of  the  stai)es.  Verify  this  by  passing  a 
probe  through  the  fenestra  from  the  t\nni)anic  side,  with  caution  to 
avoid  injuring  the  vestibule. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  vestilmlc—it  must  be  understood  that  there 
are  no  shar])  lines  of  distinetion  Ixjtwcvn  the  **  walls  "  of  the  vestibule, 
since  it  is  of  mcxHficxi  globular  shajx? — receives  the  five  openings  of  the 
three  scminreular  canals.  One  of  these  canals  is  shown  in  the  horizontal 
section,  its  two  limbs  being  cut  transversely  (Fig.  204). 

The  anterior  end  of  the  vestibule  presents  an  oval  orifice,  the  aperture 
0}  the  vestibular  scala  of  the  cochlea  (ai)ertura  scalic  vestibuli  cochleae), 
through  which  the  vestibule  communicates  with  that  part  of  the  cochlea 
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known  as  its  vestibular  scala  because  of  this  communication.  As  will 
be  seen  later,  this  a{:)erturc  transmits  a  small  fibrous  canal,  the  cochlear 
duct  (Fig.  212),  which  projects  tlirnugh  it  from  the  cochlea  into  the 
vestibule.  The  opening  may  be  carefully  sought  w^th  a  small  probe 
passed  through  the  vestibule. 

The  roof  of  the  vestibule  has  been  removed.  It  corresponds  to  that 
part  of  the  upper  and  anterior  surface  of  the  petrosa  which  is  internal 
to  and  in  front  of  the  previously  noted  eminence  caused  by  the  superior 
semicircular  canal.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  roof  is  part  of  the  henii- 
elliptical  fossa  or  recessus  ellipticus. 

The   floor   of   the   vestibule    corresponds   with    the    part    of    the 

^  under  surface  of  the  petrosa  adjacent  to  the  inferior  opening  of  the 

carotid  canal.    The  small  aqueductus  cochlea*,  for  the  transmission 
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of  a  vein,  leads  from  the  vestibule  to  the  surface  of  the  petrosa 
above  noted. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  lamina  cribrosa,  with  a  portion  of  which  it  corresi:>onds,  and  also 
in  connection  \\nth  the  portions  of  the  membranous  labyrintli  contained 
v^ithin  the  vestibule.  These  are  the  two  little  sacs,  the  saccule  and  the 
utricle,  which  arc  indirectly  in  communication  through  the  Y-shaped 
ductus  endolymphaticus.  The  common  limb  of  the  latter  duct  is  pro- 
longed into  the  aqueductus  vestibuli,  which  begins  on  the  back  part 
of  the  inner  wall  and  tcmiinates  on  the  jxjstcrior  surface  of  the  |3etrosa 
where  the  dilated  saccus  endotymphaticus  comes  into  relation  with 
the  dura  mater.  The  larger  utricle  receives  the  five  orifices  of  the  mem- 
branous semicircular  canals,  while  the  smaller  saccule  is  connected  by 
the  narrow  canalis  reuniens  with  the  cochlear  duct  (scala  media).  Thus 
all  parts  of  the  mem1>ranous  labyrinth  constitute  one  system  of  spaces 
containing  the  cndolymph. 
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Coni]>aring  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  with  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
it  is  seen  that  the  superior  cribriform  area  of  the  lamina  corresponds 
with  the  macula  cribrosa  superior,  i.e,,  the  collection  of  apertures  on 
the  crest  and  in  the  recessus  ellipticus  through  which  branches  of  the 
vestibular  ner\'e  reach  the  utricle  and  the  ampuUas  of  the  superior  and 
external  canals.  Note  also  that  the  foramina  below  the  back  part  of 
the  faldfonn  ca^t  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  coincide  with  the  macula 
cribrosa  media  in  the  spherical  fossa  for  the  transmission  of  the  brandies 
of  the  N-estibular  ner\*e  that  supply  the  saccule.  The  openings  in  the 
larjjer  cribriform  area  below  the  front  part  of  the  falciform  ciest  trans- 
mit the  cochlear  ner\*es  to  the  modiolus  and  the  basal  coil  of  the  codilea. 

The  mtmbranous  labyrinth  includes,  as  pointed  out  above,  the 
m^mbr^MiOHS  semicircular  canals,  the  saccule,  the  utricle,  the  ductus  endo- 
lymfhaticuSs  the  canalis  reunietts  and  the  avW.-jr  duct. 

The  cochlear  dhision  of  the  auditor\'  ner\-e  is  the  real  nenne  of  hear- 
ing. Its  fibres  are  the  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  guqfioa  ipirale  oon- 
laiiHxl  within  the  S|^nral  canal  of  the  lamina  spiraHs.  the  dendrites  of 
which  ^U2S  to  the  organ  of  Corti;  the  axones  terminate  in  the  ventral 
and  lateral  cix^hlcor  nuclei  of  the  medulla. 

The  ^-estibiilar  dMsioo  oi  the  ner\-e  suppSes  ihe  mwrfr  of  tiie 
utrii^^  aiKl  sa^vule  and  the  cristje  arasticg  of  :be  agnkirailar  caxsals. 
TV  puiclioQ  of  Scarpa  in  the  iniemal  audi:or>-  canal  csxtsxscs  of  cells 
whv^^  x\v.^xs  make  up  the  wsiibulau*  ncr\-e  aad  wb:  A  lensinatc  in  the 
\Y*:iVt:l.ir  nuc^Iei  ctf  the  medulla. 

The  MjNxKsuff^)  erf  the  internal  ear  is  frca  the  internal  aacfiiorv 
ar.cr\'  A!td  the  styk^ri^asti^i  ar:er>-. 

Thx  Fa.'-ai  Nj?ryf — The  ocifii  oc  this  ssr^^  aryi  its  <^Tra?i.>» 
ir.to  the  tr.ti.Tn.C  auiitor>*  coriil  it:  .'^v.^ctttiany  ir:-^  -Jk  aaS^xj  nerre 
*:xi  Ar.i*r>*  ar>i  the  t\irs  ir::errDe\*ii  hi*»^  bi^rtt  jest:  p.  ;;r  .  Its  <Ss- 
trl^>utxvt  utwLt  the  f^.v  his  ilso  Iv^in  fxSZ.-^-EPed  y.  5 : 5  It  sbxiii  aow 
be  triAxl  r.t  r,s  v\x::r^  thr.x:^h  the  tierr.vril  xtk. 

Le^w*;^  the  iutscTtiil  j»ti±tjry  T>.ritti?  thr.x:;*:^  the  aign^re  5n  Use 
ruv.vr  jtztur^.r  \\ir:  .^'  the  Ij^nrra  crr:-r.*^s;i   F::^   J15  .  tt  ei^ters  the  ;' 

r.x-h  ii^ji  :1":>:-L-  :'::r-::>  5car.v.-  ruuiiriri     At  t.r:>  in^iz  .t  crfcnr : 
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The  branches  of  the  facial  ner\e  in  the  FaUopian  canal  are  the  great 
sxiperficial  petrosal,  a  part  of  the  small  superficiai  petrosal,  the  external 
superficial  petrosal,  from  the  geniculate  ganglion;  the  stapedial,  the 
chorda  iympani  and  a  communicating  branch  to  the  vagus  from  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve. 

The  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  shouJd  be  traced  forward  through 
the  hiatus  Fallopii,  the  bone  which  covers  the  small  canal  usually  being 
so  thin  as  to  be  easily  broken  away.  The  further  course  of  the  great 
superficial  petrasal  has  been  followed  (pp.  336  and  4,^3).  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  the  small  branch  of  the  tympanic  plexus  which  joins 
it  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
branch  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  and  a  branch  from  the  tympanic 
plexus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  fonner  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  commumcating  branch  to  the  tympanic  plexus  (r.  anaslomoticus 
cum  plexu  t>Tmpanico),  since  it  enters  the  tympanum  and  there  joins 
the  branch  of  the  tympanic  ple-xus  to  form  the  small  superficial  petrosal. 
The  latter  leaves  the  tympanic  cavity  through  a  small  canal  beneath 
the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani,  wliich  conveys  it  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  just  external  to  the 
hiatus  Fallopii.  from  which  point  it  passes  fon^^ard  to  leave  the  cranium 
through  a  canal  in  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  or  through  the  suture 
between  the  greater  wing  and  the  pctn.jus  portion  of  the  temporal. 

The  external  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  not  always  present,  joins  tJie 
sympathetic  plexus  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  tympanic  or  stapedial  branch  arises  from  the  facial  in  the  verti- 
cal part  of  the  facial  canal  and  passes  forward  into  the  pyramid  to  supply 
the  stapedius  muscle. 

The  chorda  tympani  arisen  from  the  facial  near  the  termination  of 
the  facial  canal.  Its  course  through  the  t>'mpanic  cavity  has  been  seen 
(p.  446)  as  well  as  its  further  course  and  union  \^*ith  the  Ungual  nerve 
(p.  415),  with  which  latter  it  is  distributed,  some  of  its  motor  (facial) 
fibres  going  to  the  submaxiilary  ganglion  as  its  motor  root,  the  sensory 
fibres  (from  the  geniculate  ganglion)  going  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue  on  its  dorsum  and  sides. 

The  other  branches  of  the  facial  ner\'e  have  been  dissected  with  the 
structures  of  the  face  (p-  393). 

The  facial  nerve  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  motor  ner\'e,  the  pars 
intermedia,  or  ncrxiis  intermedius,  which  accompanies  it  into  the  facial 
canal  and  joins  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial,  being  looked  upon 
as  being  made  up  of  glosso-pharyngeal  fibres  which,  after  a  short  course 
with  the  facial,  left  it  as  a  part  of  the  chorda  t>Tnpani  to  go  by  way  of 
that  nerve  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trigeminus  and  so  to  the  tongue. 

Regarding  the  facial  nerve  as  a  mixed  ner^^e,  the  nervus  intermedius 
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or  pars  intermedia  of  Wristerg  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  its  sensory  nx)t. 
The  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  pass  centripetally 
through  the  ncrvus  intermedius  to  terminate  by  arborizing  about  the 
cells  of  the  glosso-phamygcal  nucleus;  the  dendrites  of  the  geniculate 
ganglion  cells  constitute  those  fibres  that  pass  centrifugally — in  the 
anatomical  sense,  though  functionally  afferent  fibres — ^thitxigh  the 
chorda  and  the  lingual  nerve  to  the  tongue. 

The  great  and  a  i)art  of  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerves,  though 
classed  as  branches  of  the  geniculate  ganglion,  contain  chiefly  motor 
fibres  derived  from  the  facial — motor  fibres  to  the  spheno-palatine  and 
otic  ganglia  rcsixjctively — with  which  are  mingled  some  sensory  fibres 
from  the  ganglion  (p.  416). 

Spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  from  irritation  of  the  facial  nerve  or  its  centre  is 
known  as  convulsive  tic  or  tic  convulsif  (painful  tic,  tic  douloureux,  is  neuralgia  of 
the  trifacial  nerve). 

Facial  paralysis  occurs  rarely  as  a  mono^egia  from  a  cortical  lesion  of  the  face- 
centre;  as  a  part  of  hrmipUgia  from  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  (p.  533);  as  a 
part  of  alternate  or  crossed  hemiplegia  fmm  a  lesion  of  the  pons  (p.  547);  or  as  BeU*s 
palsy,  from  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  itself.    . 

Bell's  palsy  may  result  from  intracranial  lesion,  as  pressure  by  tumors;  from  in- 
jury f>r  pressure  in  its  course  through  the  facial  canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  middle 
ear  disease  or  fracture  of  the  temporal;  or  injury  or  disease  of  the  extra-cranial 
portion  of  the  nerve. 

The  symptoms  of  Bell's  jialsy  are  to  Iw  interpreted  by  recalling  the  distribution 
of  the  nerve.    From  elimination  of  its  motor  function,  there  are: — 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  expression:  sm(X)th  and  expressionless  appearance 
of  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  the  mouth  W\n^  drawn  to  the  opposite  side;  lagoph- 
thalmos,  i.e.,  inabiHly  to  close  the  eye,  resulting  in  epiphora,  or  overflow  of  the  tears 
uix)n  the  check,  and  imix'rfcct  i)roteclion  of  the  conjunctiva,  bringinj;  alx>ut  con- 
junctivitis; from  failure  of  tlie  tears  to  enter  the  canalicuH  the  nassil  mucous  mem- 
brane may  become  un<luly  dry  with  possibly  conse(|uent  impairment  of  the  sense 
of  smell;  dribbling;  of  saliva  and  accumulation  of  fiKxl  in  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth 
durinjj  mastication  (paralysis  of  orbicularis  oris  and  buccinator). 

Paralysis  of  the  stapedius,  causing  interference  with  hearing  (if  the  lesion  is  in 
the  temporal  boiu-  or  in  the  cranium;. 

From  elimination  of  the  st»nsory  fibres  (if  the  lesion  is  on  the  proximal  side  of 
the  ori^,Mn  of  the  chorda  tympani)  loss  of  Uiste  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue. 

THE  PHARYNX  AND  THE  CERVICAL  PORTION  OF  THE 

(ESOPHAGUS. 

The  External  Aspect  and  Relations  op  the  Pharynx. — To 
demonstrate  the  form  of  the  pharynx  its  cavity  may  \ye  moderately  dis- 
tended with  tow  or  cotton  or  strips  of  ^^auze  ])assi'd  through  the  mouth. 
It  is  then  sc»en  to  be  a  sac  measurinj^  alxmt  five  inches  in  length  and 
four  and  one-half  inches  transversely  at  its  widest  part  opposite  the 
greater  comua  of  the  hyoid  lK)ne  and  tai>ering  below  to  the  width  of  the 
cesoi)hagus,  with  which  it  becomes  continuous  at  its  termination  at  the 
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lower  border  of  the  fifth  cemcal  vertebra.  Its  upper  liirdt  is  the  base 
of  the  skuU  or  more  exactly  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
and  of  the  basi-occiyjital.  To  afford  a  better  view  of  the  lateral  aspect, 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  may  be  di\idcd  except  for  its  anterior 
fourth.  In  reflecting  the  muscle »  do  not  disturb  the  lingual  nerve  on  its 
outer  surface  (Fig.  192)  nor  the  levator  palati  muscle  in  relation  with  its 
deep  surface.  After  noting  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  (p.  379),  note 
the  pharyngeal  fascia  as  the  most  superficial  constituent  of  the  phary^ngeal 
wall-  The  pharyngeal  fascia  or  bucco=pharyngeal  fascia  has  been  seen 
in  part  as  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  buccinator  (p.  400). 

The  lateral  relations  of  the  pharynx  to  the  internal  and  common 
carotid  arteries,  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  styloid  process  and  the 
muscles  and  Hgaments  attached  to  it,  the  glosso-phar>Tigeal,  hypoglos- 
sal»  lingual,  spinal  accessory  and  \agus  nerv^es,  the  phar>'ngeal  ner\T- 
plexus  and  the  ascending  pharj-ngeal  arter>%  have  been  seen  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  neck,  but  should  be  again  examined.  The  phar>'ngeal 
venous  plexus  should  also  be  sought  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspects. 

The  retro*pharyngeal  space  between  the  bucco-pharyngeal  fascia  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  phar}'nx  and  the  prevertebral  fascia  on  the 
front  of  the  prevertebral  muscles  should  be  noted. 

The  bucco-phar\Tigeal  fascia  should  be  removed  by  careful  dissection 
in  the  direction  of  the  miiscular  fibres. 

The  muscular  tunic  of  the  phar>^nx  wnll  be  exposed  by  the  removal 
of  the  bucco-phar>'ngeal  fascia.  It  is  constituted  chiefly  by  the  three 
pharyngeal  constrictors  supplemented  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  the 
palato-phar>^ngcus. 

The  Inferior  Constrictor  of  the  Pharynx  (Fig.  197). — Origin, 
the  side  of  tlie  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  upon 
and  behind  the  oblique  line;  insertion,  a  posterior  median  raphe;  nerve- 
supply,  the  phar>^ngeal  plexus. 

Note  the  upward  and  backward  direction  of  the  fibres  and  that  the 
upper  border  overlaps  the  middle  constrictor.  Near  the  upix.T  border 
are  the  superior  laryngeal  nenx*  and  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  while 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  ner\T  and  the  inferior  lar>Tigeal  artery  pass  up- 
ward beneath  its  low^er  border,  and  the  common  carotid  artery  is  in 
relation  \^ith  its  outer  surface. 

The  Middle  Constrictor  of  the  Pharynx  (Fig.  197). — Origin, 
the  greater  and  lesser  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  stylo-hyoid  Hg- 
ament;  insertion,  a  posterior  median  raphe;  nerve-supply,  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus. 

Note  the  direction  of  the  fibres  and  that  the  lower  border  of  the 
muscle  is  overlapped  by  the  inferior  constrictor  while  its  upper  border 
overlaps  the  superior  constrictor,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  passing  unda^ 
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!  cut  and  reflected  internal  pter^^goid  muscle  should  now  be  re- 
and  stitched.  The  internal  jugular  vein,  and  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves  and  the  styloid 
process  should  be  cut  near  the  base  of  the  skull.  Passing  a  doubled 
piece  of  cheese-cloth  behind  all  these  structures  and  behind  the  oesoph- 
agus and  phar>'nx,  they  should  be  held  forward  while  a  transverse 
incision  is  made  through  the  periosteum  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  a  half-inch  in  front  of  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  foramen  magnimi,  clearing  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  straight 
muscles.  Apxilving  the  saw  in  this  incision,  the  dissector  should  saw 
through  the  basilar  process,  working  the  saw  in  a  plane  parallel  v^nth 
the  long  axis  of  the  neck.  When  the  saw  begins  to  nick  the  middle  root 
of  the  zygoma  on  each  side,  just  clearing  the  front  wall  of  the  external 
meatus,  it  may  be  withdrawTi  and  applied  above  in  the  same  plane  in 
such  position  as  to  cut  through  the  basilar  process  from  the  cranial 
surface  about  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum 
and  the  dorsum  ephippii.  The  anterior  half  of  the  section  is  now  to  be 
removed,  after  cutting  the  vessels,  the  trachea  and  the  f esophagus  at  the 
root  of  the  neck.  Protecting  the  posterior  half  of  the  section  with  damp 
cloths  for  further  dissection,  the  examination  of  the  pharynx  should  be 
continued. 

The  Exterior  Relations  of  the  Pharynx  (continued). — The 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery  (Fig.  229)  should  first  be  sought  and  its 
course  and  branches  noted  (p.  371)-  On  the  posterior  surface,  the 
interlacing  of  the  phar\Tigeal  constrictors  of  the  two  sides  in  the  m^ian 
raphe  should  be  noted  (Fig.  214). 

The  Connections  of  the  Pharynx.  —  Inspecting  the  organ  from 
nd,  note  its  attachment  to  the  basilar  process  (insertion  of  the 
superior  constrictor  into  the  pharyngeal  tubercle)  and  to  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal;  at  the  side,  its  connection 
with  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  the  pter\^go-mandibular  ligament  and 
internal  pterygoid  plate  (origin  of  superior  constrictor);  with  the  sty- 
loid process  by  the  stylo*]:>har\^ngeus;  its  attachment  to  the  cornua 
of  the  hyoid  bone  (middle  constrictor)  and  to  the  lary^nx  (inferior  con- 
strictor). 

Now  remo\ing  the  stuffing  from  the  pharynx  through  the  mouth 
cavity,  note  the  collapse  of  the  rear  wall  toward  the  front  and  the  rela- 
tively short  antero-posterior  diameter. 

The  Interior  of  the  Pharynx. — The  cavity  of  the  phar>*nx  is  to 
be  laid  open  by  a  posterior  median  vertical  incision  (Fig.  215).  The 
inner  face  of  the  anterior  wall  thus  exhibited  presents  four  apertures, 
the  tu^  posterior  nares  or  choauiF  above  corresponding  to  the  naso- 
pharyax;  below  these,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  or  oral  opening  corre- 
sponding with  the  oropharynx;  and  farther  dovm,  m  ^e  \3aLT>}weac 
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may  be  made  to  dissect  the  mucous  fnenibrane  from  its  nasopharyn- 
geal surface  and  to  demonstrate  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  th^  pcUato- 
pharyngeus  muscle.  Beneath  this  attenuated  stratum,  a  successful 
dissection  would  show  in  succession  the  sal  pi  ngo- pharyngeus  and  azygos 
uvula*,  the  levator  palati,  the  thicker  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  the  tensor  palati  and  the  palato-ghssus,  the  last  being  in 
relation  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral  side  of  the  s^^ft  palate. 
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The  lateral  wall  of  the  naso-pharynx  should  be  examined  (Fig. 
215).  It  will  be  more  easily  seen  after  the  sagittal  section  of  the 
skull. 

The  naso>pharyngeal  fold  is  the  ridge  passing  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  dowTiward  to  the  attachment  of  the  soft  palate  and  marking  the 
distinction  between  the  naso-pharvTLX  and  the  nasal  chamber. 

The  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (Fig.  215)  is  seen  on 
the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  wall  on  the  level  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone;  note  the  small  anterior  lip  of  this  orificx?  and  the  much 
forgtT  posterior  Up  or  Eustachian  cushion  (torus  tubarius)  and  the  deep 
fossa  0/  Rosenntuller  or  the  lateral  recess  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  cush- 
ion. Note,  too,  the  velvety  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  about 
the  orifice  due  to  nodules  of  l>Tnphoid  tissue,  the  tubal  tonsil.  Tlie 
salptngo-pharyngeal  fold  containing  the  muscle  of  the  same  name,  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  palato-phar>^ngcus,  which  arise  from  the  Eusta- 
chian cartilage,  passes  downward  from  the  Eustachian  cushion  and 
gradually  fades  away. 

The  Eustachian  c^itheter  is  passed  into  the  tube  t?irough  the  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nosct  the  Eustachian  ciishioa  sen'ing  as  a  guide  to  the  orifice  by  arresting 
the  beak  of  the  instrument  when  the  latter  is  tuTneJ  outward. 

The  roof  of  the  naso-pharynx,  formed  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital,  presents  a  collection  of  l>Tnphoid 
tissue,  more  abundant  in  childhood,  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  (p.  473). 
It  stretches  between  the  Eustachian  orifices  and  presents  in  the  mid- 
line a  recess  often  called  the  pharyngeal  bursa.  This  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  very  rarely  present  pocket  of  Ratkke,  the  remnant  of  the  hypo- 
physial diverticulum. 

The  lateral  wall  of  the  oro-pharynx  is  delimited  from  the  mouth 
cavity  by  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  or  anterior  palatine  arch 
containing  the  palatoglossus  muscle.  The  archway  bounded  laterally 
by  the  anterior  pillars  is  the  isthmus  faucium,  the  aperture  of  communi- 
cation Vx-twcen  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  Back  of  the  anterior  pillar 
is  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  or  posterior  palatine  arch  (Fig.  215) 
containing  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  The  recess  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  jjillars  contains  the  tonsil  (the  faucial  tonsil),  the 
fossa  above  the  tonsil  being  the  supra-tonsillar  fossa. 

The  Tonsil  (Fig.  215). — Note  the  numerous  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tonsil,  the  crypts,  which  are  lined  with  prolongations  of  the 
pharjmgeal  mucosa.  With  a  blunt  dissector  loosen  the  tonsil  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  surroimding  tissues.  (This  may  be  done  more  con- 
veniently at  a  later  stage  (p.  468).)  Note  that  its  position  corresponds 
with  a  point  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  just  back 
of  whidi  swelling  is  perceptible  in  severe  tonsillitis.   Note  also  that  the 
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ascending  pharyngeal  artery  is  in  dose  proximity,  being  separated  from 
the  tonsil  by  the  superior  constrictor,  while  the  internal  carotid  is  from 
three  fourths  to  one  inch  backward  and  outward. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  tonsil  is  derived  from  the  facial  artay 
through  the  tonsillar  and  ascending  palatine  branches,  and  fron>  the 
lingual,  desccmding  palatine  and  ascending  phar>mgcal  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  submaxillary  nodes  chiefly, 
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In  the  laryngo^harynx  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  should  be 
noted  as  a  triangular  opening,  the  base  of  which  is  in  front  and 
is  formed  by  the  e])iglottis.  The  dei)ressed  area  on  each  side  of  the 
opening,  between  it  and  the  wing  of  the  th>Toid  cartilage,  is  the 
sintis  pyriformis. 

The  mucous  membrane,  the  innermost  tunic  of  the  pharynx,  the 
gross  features  of  which  have  just  been  studied,  should  be  dissected  to  a 
slight  extent  to  expose  the  underlying  fibrous  tunic,  the  pharyngeal 
aponeurosis.  Thus  the  layers  of  the  pharyngeal  walls  from  without 
inward  are  the  buccopharyngeal  fascia,  the  muscles,  the  aponeurosis 
and  the  mucosa. 
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The  retro*phar>n(^eal  space^  its  communication  with  the  sac  of  the  parotid  fascia 
I  and  the  resulting  relation  between  retro-pharyngcal  abscess  and  parotid  abscess  have 
f  been  referred  to  (p.  403).    Sinc^  this  space  is  in  front  of  the  prevertebral  fascia  (p.364), 
the  pus,  in  case  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  may  pass  into  the  thorax.    The  early 
i  incision  of  ret^o-pha^^^lgeal  abscess  is  important  not  only  for  these  reasons  but  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  suffocation  from  unexpected  and  unguarded  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  pus  into  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

THE   MOUTH   CAVITY. 

The  Anterior  and  Lateral  Boundaries  of  the  Mouth. — The 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  ca\ity  of  the  mouth,  the  cheeks  (buccfe)»  have 
been  practically  dissected  and  have  been  seen  to  consist  of  the  buccina- 
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tor  and  the  sucking  pad  chiefly,  supplemented  by  the  risorius  and  the 
external  covering  of  subcutaneous  tissue  and  skin.  The  inner  covering 
is  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  the  buccal  glands.  The  perfora- 
tion of  the  cheek  by  the  parotid  duct  has  also  been  seen  (p.  393). 

The  anterior  boundaries,  the  lips,  have  also  been  dealt  with  and 
their  vascular  and  ncrvT'-supply  worked  out  (pp,  597  and  398).  The  lips 
should  be  everted  and  the  frenum  in  each  case  noted  as  a  vertical  median 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  passing  to  the  gum. 

The  vestibule  of  the  mouth  is  the  space  bounded  internally  by  the 
alveolar  arches  and  teeth  and  externally  by  the  cheeks  and  lips. 

The  Roof  of  the  Mouth. — The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  the  hard 
and  the  soft  palate.  These  may  be  examined  superficially  through  the 
widely  open  mouth  and  preferably  in  the  Uving  subject.    The  incisor 
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The  ranine  vein  is  recogmzablc  tlirough  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  living  subject. 

The  mucous  membrane  should  now  be  dissected  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  free  part  of  the  tongue»  beginning  at  the  point  of  reflec- 
tion of  the  membrane  from  tlic  floor  of  the  mouth,  to  expose  the  ranine 
artery  and  vein,  the  branches  of  the  lingual  nerve  (p.  414)  and  the 
nnucous  glands  (Blandin  or  Nuhn)  near  the  tip. 

The  mucous  membrane  may  also  be  raised  from  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
lingual space  to  exjKDse  the  sublingual  glands,  a  probe  being  first  placed 
in  the  submaxillary  duct  of  oile  side  to  define  it. 
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Fig.  9  s  7. — ^Mesial  sa«itt&l  gectioo  showing  ond  cavity  and  related  structvtrep.  The  ionBUCr  and  soft  palate 
hmvi  been  r»'moved.  The  upiier  probe  pAsses  into  the  parotid  duct.  The  mi<ldle  meningeml  artery  is  leea 
bH>%'cen  the  two  roots  uf  the  auriculo^lcmportd  nerve. 

The  body  of  the  mandible  of  one  side,  preferably  the  left,  may  now 
be  removed,  cutting  the  soft  structures  attached  to  it  close  to  the  bone. 

The  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  made  up  chiefly  of  muscular  tissue, 
the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  attached  ix)rtion  and  all  of  the  free  portion 
being  covered  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  dorsal  surface  is  di\nded  into  a  posterior  or  pharyngeal  segment 
and  an  arUerior  oral  poriion  by  the  V-shaped  sulcus  tcrminalis  which 
indicates  the  line  of  union  between  the  tubercuJum  impar  and  the  part 
derived  from  the  paired  embryonic  phar\Tigeal  segments.  This  pos- 
terior third  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  to  be  noted  as  being  rough,  owiu^txi 
30 
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the  presence  of  lymph-nodules  with  which  are  intermingled  mucous 
glands.  The  lymph-nodules  constitute  the  lingual  tonsil,  a  part  of  the 
lymphoid  ring  of  Waldeyer. 

Inflammation  of  the  lingual  tonsil  is  attended  with  great  discomfort  and  some- 
times with  sufficient  swelling  to  interfere  with  deglutition  and  respiration. 

On  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  dorsal  surface,  the  foramen  ccBcum, 
the  circumvallaie,  the  filiform  and  the  fungiform  papillcB  should  be  studied 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand-lens  and  preferably  in  the  living  subject. 

The  reflections  of  the  mucous  membrane  should  now  be  followed. 
Behind,  the  glosso-epiglottidian  fold  or  frenum  is  seen  as  a  vertical  me- 
dian ridge  passing  from  the  dorsum  to  the  lingual  or  anterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis  (Fig.  222).  From  the  sides  of  the  posterior  third  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  reflected  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  phar5mx  and  to 
the  anterior  palatine  arch.  In  front  of  the  latter,  after  forming  a  fold, 
the  papilla  foliata,  it  passes  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Under  the  free 
part  of  the  tongue  as  already  seen  (p.  464)  it  forms  the  frenum  and  on 
the  outer  side  of  this,  the  plica  f imbriata. 

The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  stylo-glossus,  the  palato- 
glossus, the  hyo-glossus  and  the  genio-glossus,  should  now  be  examined. 
The  mucous  membrane  should  be  dissected  from  the  line  along  which  it 
was  cut  in  removing  the  half  of  the  mandible  and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
of  the  same  side  should  be  removed,  fully  exposing  the  hyo-glossus  with 
the  related  nerves  and  vessels  (p.  374).  Note  the  stylo-glossus  muscle, 
arising  from  the  styloid  process  and  passing  into  the  tongue  superfi- 
cially to  the  entrance  of  the  hyo-glossus  (Figs.  185  and  197). 

The  genio-hyo-glossus  or  genio-glossus,  since  its  attachment  to  the 
hyoid  bone  is  uncertain,  is  seen  partly  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  as  a 
fan-shaped  vertical  sheet  next  the  mesial  plane.  Its  origin  is  the 
superior  genial  tubercle  of  the  mandible,  from  which  point  its  fibres 
pass  backward  and  some  of  them  upward  and  forward  to  blend  with 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue,  a  few  fibres  being  described  as 
passing  to  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  215). 

The  palato-glossus  should  be  traced  into  the  tongue  from  its  origin 
in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  genio-hyoid  muscle,  though  not  belonging  to  the  tongue,  may 
be  conveniently  examined  now.  Its  origin  is  the  inferior  genial  tuber- 
cle of  the  mandible ;  its  insertion,  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  forms 
a  rounded  bundle  below  the  border  of  the  genio-glossus  and  close  to 
the  mesial  plane.  It  is  an  elevator  of  the  hyoid  bone  or  a  depressor  of 
the  mandible  according  to  which  of  the  bones  is  fixed  at  the  moment 
of  its  action  and  is  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (Fig.  215). 

The  tongue,  by  its  root,  is  thus  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  styloid 
process,  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  genial  tubercles  of  the  mandible. 
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The  intrinsic  muscles  are  the  Ungualis,  consisting  of  the  upper  and 

\  lower  fibres,  the  transversus  and  the  peq>endicularts. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  tongue  is  chiefly  from  the  lingual  artery, 
but  also  from  the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal  The  veins  drain 
into  the  internal  jugular  and  the  lymphatics  into  the  submaxillary  and 
deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  nerve-supply:  the  motor  nerve  for  both  the  extrinsic  and  in- 
trinsic muscles  is  the  h>T30glossal  (p.  379)^  vnth  possibly  some  motor 
fibres  from  the  facial  through  the  chorda  tympani ;  common  sensation 
is  supplied  by  the  lingual  bnmch  of  the  fifth  for  the  anterior  two  thirds 
and  the  gIosso-phar>Tigeal  for  the  posterior  third;  special  sense  is  fur- 

[nished  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  for  the  circumvallate  papillce  and  by 
the  chorda  t>iiipam  by  way  of  the  lingual  for  the  filiform  and  fungi- 
form papillce. 

The  lingual  ner\'e  should  be  exposed  as  it  crosses  the  body  of  the 
mandible  below  the  last  molar  tooth  by  incising  the  mucous  membrane 
here  (Fig.  217).  It  was  traced  to  this  point  through  the  pterygo-maxil- 
lary  region  (p.  408);  its  course  from  this  point  has  also  been  traced 
(p.  373)*  The  lingual  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (p.  379)  should 
be  traced  from  beneath  the  outer  border  of  the  hyo-glossus  to  their 
terminations. 

The  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  may  be  exposed  by  the  indsion  below  the  last 
f jnolar  tooth  either  for  sirekhing  or  rvsiction. 

The  tongue  by  reason  of  its  muscular  elements  is  an  organ  of  mastication,  deg- 
lutition and  articulation,  while  its  mucous  membrane  is  an  organ  of  special  sense. 

Macroglo&sia  i^  a  congenital  lymphangioma  of  the  ton^ie.  The  tonjEjue  is  often 
the  scat  of  carcinomat  for  which  its  excision  is  practised.  Unilateral  atrophy  of  the 
tongue  has  occurred  from  pressure  upon,  or  other  form  of  mjury  lo,  the  hy'poglussal 
nerve. 

THE   NASAL   FOSSAE. 

Ihf  anterior  nares  are  to  be  noted  as  looking  downward  and  as  being 
r^e  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  diam^jer.  They  open  into  the  ves- 
tibule or  that  part  of  the  ca\Tty  which  is  surrounded  by  the  lower  lateral 
cartilage  and  which  is  lined  with  skin  bearing  the  vibrissas  or  stiff  hairs. 

The  posterior  nares  or  choanie  open  into  the  naso-phar>'Tut.     Look- 
Ling  at  the  dissection  from  behind,  the  posterior  nares  are  seen  to  be 
'separated  from  each  other  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  nasal  septum, 
to  be  bounded  above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  beloiv  by  the  hard 
palate  and  exiernQlly  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  the 
tintemal  pter>^goid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.     Note  also  in  this  view  the 
Itransvcrse  narrowness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavities  as  compared  with 
their  width  below%  and  their  partial  subdi\ision  by  the  inw^ardiy  project- 
ing turbinals  or  concha?.  The  examination  of  the  posterior  nares  in  life 
is  effected  by  posterior  rhinoscopy  and  by  digital  exploration. 
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A  sagittal  section  of  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  is  iiow  to  be  made 
just  far  enough  from  the  mesial  plane  to  miss  the  nasal  septum.  As 
the  septunt  is  usually  deflected  to  one  or  the  other  side,  its  position  is 
to  be  ascertained  by  ptissing  a  probe  or  grooved  director  through  the 
anterior  naris,  tJie  section  being  matie  on  that  side  away  fnjm  which 
the  septum  dc\Tatcs.  The  section  through  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
nose  may  be  made  first  with  a  knife  passed  into  the  nose  and  made  to 
cut  upward. 

The  Nasal  Septum, — The  distinction  between  the  cartllaginotjs 
and  the  bony  parts  of  the  sq^tum  may  Im  made  out  through  the  muccms 
membrane,  but  will  be  seen  more  clearly  upon  removal  of  the  latter. 
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The  slight  depression  at  the  front  part  of  the  septum  covered  with  i 
and  bearing  hairs  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule. 

The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  septum  arc  between  the  bono  and 
periosteum  and  the  cartilngc  and  perichondrium  resix'ctively.  If  the 
arteries  are  well  injected  their  situation  is  usually  easily  recognized 
and  they  serve  as  guides  to  the  nerves,  since  each  of  the  principal  nerves 
is  accompanied  by  an  artery. 

ITie  inner  set  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres,  distributed  to  about  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  septum,  are  vcr\'  difficult  to  discover.  Their  dis- 
section requires  extreme  care  and  patience,  the  use  of  a  hand-lens  being 
practically  essential  The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  is  that  of  a  plexi- 
fonn  network,  some  part  of  which  will  be  recognb^able  upon  acrapii 
off  the  einthelium  of  the  mucosa. 
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The  naso-palatine  nerve,  a  branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion  (p.  433), 
enters  the  nasal  fossa  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  with  the 
spheno-palatine  artery  and  passes  across  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  cavTty  to  reach  the  septum.  Both  the  nerve  and  the  artery  having 
been  cut  in  making  the  sagittal  section,  their  distal  ends  may  be  picked 
up  and  traced  to  the  septum  and  followed  in  their  downward  and  for- 
ward course  to  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa,  the  mucous  membrane  and 
periosteum  being  cut  and  reflected  as  the  nerve  and  artery  are  traced. 
If  the  nerve  cannot  \ye  found  and  dissected  in  this  manner,  the  method 
outlined  below  may  be  employed.  The  naso-palatine  nerv^e  upon  reach- 
ing the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  escapes  from  it  through  the  foramen  of 
Scaqja — the  left  nerv^e  through  the  anterior  and  the  right  through  the 
posterior  foramen-— to  reach  the  mouth  cavity,  where  it  terminates  in 
branches  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  first 
forming  a  plextis  (Fig.  219).  It  gives  branches  to  the  septum  in  its 
course. 

The  spheno*palatine  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  (p.  418),  cntcTS  the  nasal  fossa  through  the  spheno-palatine  for- 
amen with  the  naso-palatine  nerve  and  divides  into  an  external  branch 
for  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  ca\ity  and  an  internal  branch,  the  naso- 
palatine,  for  the  septal  wall  (Fig.  218).  It  accompanies  the  naso-pala- 
tine nerve,  as  seen  above,  as  far  as  the  foramen  of  Scarpa,  and  terminates 
in  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  descending  palatine  artery,  whidi  latter  ascends  through  the  fora- 
men of  Stensert 

The  internal  or  septal  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  (Fig,  218)  descends 
upon  the  front  part  of  the  septum  in  company  with  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  artery  (p.  427). 

The  septal  branch  of  the  superior  coronary  artery  ramifies  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  septum  and  some  branches  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
at  its  upper  back  part. 

The  component  parts  of  the  septum  are  now  to  be  exposed  by 
completely  removing  the  raucous  membrane  and  the  periostetun,  when 
the  septum  wnll  be  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  mesethmoid,  the 
vomer  and  the  triangular  septal  cartilage.  These  are  supplemented 
above  by  the  crests  of  the  nasal  bones,  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal 
and  the  crest  and  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid;  below,  by  the  lower  lateral 

cartilage  and  the  crests  of  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary 

^Band  palate  bones. 

^V       A  small  aperture  may  be  found  at  the  front  part  of  the  lower  border 

I       of  the  septal  cartilage,  really  in  the  small  vomerine  cartilage  found  here. 

I       which  leads  into  the  space  enclosed  by  the  two  vomerine  cartilages,  the 

I       space  and  the  cartilage  being  the  rudiment  of  the  organ  of  Jacobson  of 

I       osmatic  mammals. 
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'^HiS  nasal  mucous  membrane,  it  shoiild  be  observed,  presents 
somewhat  different  characters  in  different  re^ons,  as  the  yellowish 
tint  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  regio  olfactoria-— the  region  of  distribution 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  on  the  superior  turbinate— and  the  rosy  hue  of 
the  regie  respiratorta.  Moreover,  the  mucosa  presents  certain  special 
features* in  certain  localities,  as  upon  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinates, 
where  it  is  thick  and  spongy  and  contains  cavernous  or  erectile  tissue. 

The  cavernous  or  erectile  tissue  of  the  inferior  turlnnate  is  prone  to  become  per- 
manently thickened  when  repeatedly  the  subject  of  acute  inflammation  (rhinitis) 
itt<l  to  cause  mare  or  less  obstruction.    The  mucosa  of  the  middle  turbinate  seems  to 
a  favorite  site  for  the  mucxnis  polyp. 

The  Nerves  and  V^essels  of  the  Outer  Wall.— The  outer  group  of 
olfactory  nerves  (Fig.  215)  are  found  upon  the  superior  lurbinatc,  not 
extending,  however,  either  to  its  lower  or  its  posterior  border,  accord- 
ing to  Bnmn,  According  to  Cunningham,  they  extend  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  middle  turbinate.  The  v^Titer  also  has  traced  them  to  the 
upper  fore  part  of  the  middle  ttu*binate  and  over  the  entire  mesial 
surface  of  the  superior  turbinate. 

The  nasal  ner\e  (p.  423)  accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  artery  is  usually  easily  detected  at  its  entrance  into  the 
cavity  through  the  nasal  slit  (Fig.  215);  its  internal  branch  has  been 
traced  (p.  469);  its  external  branch,  distributing  filaments  as  it  goes, 
passes  doViTiward  and  baclovard  and  escapes  from  the  nasal  cavity 
between  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone  and  the  upper  lateral  carti- 
lage to  terminate  as  previotisly  seen  (p.  394). 

The  small  nasal  branch  of  the  anterior  superior  dental  nerve 
(Fig.  192)  may  be  found  at  the  lower  fore  part  of  the  lateral  wall. 

The  posterior  superior  nasal  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion  (p.  433) 
enter  the  nasal  fossa  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  To  dis- 
cover them,  the  foramen  is  to  be  located  by  tracing  proximally  the  pre- 
viously isolated  naso-palatine  nerve  or  by  *'  feeling  '*  for  the  aperture  by 
gently  prodding  the  mucosa  in  its  known  position  with  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, comparing  at  the  same  time  its  situation  in  a  denuded  skull. 
Having  determined  the  approximate  location,  incise  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  follow  the  nerxxs,  -which  are  variable  in  size,  over  the  upper 
and  middle  turbinates  (Fig.  215);  some  titngs  are  sent  to  the  septum. 

The  maxillary  antrum,  upon  careful  examination,  wtII  be  seen  to  be 
:1a ted  above  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  infraorbital  canal,  behind 
to  the  zygomatic  fossa,  below  to  the  alveolar  process  and  fangs  of  the 
teeth,  externally  to  the  facial  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  internally  to  the 
1  fossa.     Note  in  the  dry  preparation  that  its  large  orifice  is  con- 

cted  by  the  maxillary  process  of  the  inferior  turbinate,  the  vertical 
ilate  of  the  palate  bone,  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  lateral  mass  of 
the  ethmoid. 
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The  Tit-jatior.  of  :*.=  ocifi-jc  ir.i  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  its  floor  render  the 
anrrurr,  \'.ii':/.*:  \r>  :r.f5f?ct:or.  :n  cajt  of  pumlcnt  discharge  from  the  frontal  or  anterior 
'i*.hn*iorL-J  cl-!'^  ar. !  fivor  the  retention  of  purulent  matter  within  it,  Dentigerous 
rrf\\-  ',iZ*:  v,m'.-tim«  ♦»  h>?  found  here  and  tumors  of  various  sorts,  the  latter  encroach- 
in;f  u:y>n  any  one  or  ill  of  the  ca\'i::es  with  which  the  antrum  is  related. 

The  frontal  sinuses  TFig.  219)  \zxy  considerably  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment, the  septum  sinuum  frontalium  being  often  displaced  to  one  or 
other  side. 

The  ethmoidal  cells,  described  as  consisting  typically  of  anterior, 
middle  and  posterior  sets,  present  numerous  variations  in  arrangement. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  maxillary  antrum,  the  frontal 
sinuses,  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  accessory 
parts  of  the  nasal  fossa  and  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  posterior  inferior  nasal  branches  of  the  great  descending  pala- 
tine nerve  leave  that  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  posterior  palatine 
canal  (Fig.  210)  and  perforating  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone, 
one  above  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinate  and  one  farther 
down,  pass  over  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinates  (Fig.  215)  and  send 
branches  to  the  middle  and  inferior  meati. 

The  superior  meatus  should  now  be  exposed  by  cutting  away  with 
scissors  a  part  of  the  sui)crior  turbinate  (Fig.  219).  This  should  bring 
to  view  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  This  meatus  may  be  a 
double  fissure  owin^  to  the  i)rcscnce  of  two  superior  ttu*binates. 

The  middle  meatus  is  to  be  displayed  by  cutting  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  middle  turbinate  (Fig.  219).  On  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
meatus  note  a  bulging,  the  ethmoidal  bulla,  and  behind  this  the  orifice 
of  the  middle  ethmoidal  cells.  In  front  of  the  bulla  is  a  crescentic  fissure, 
the  hiatus  semilunaris,  the  anterior  prominent  margin  of  which  is  the 
inuMiiatc  pnnvss  of  the  ethmoid  articulating  with  the  ethmoidal  process 
of  Iho  inferior  luriDinatc.  The  hiatus  leads  into  a  deep  groove,  the 
infundihulum.  With  a  small  probe,  or  piece  of  flexible  wire  passed  into 
the  frontal  sinus  and  directed  downward  (Fig.  219),  demonstrate  the 
opcniiti:  of  the  frontal  sinus  into  the  infundibulum.  'The  anterior  eth- 
moidal trlls  also  open  here  either  by  a  separate  orifice  or  in  common 
with  that  of  the  frontal  sinus.  In  close  proximity  is  found  also  the  ori- 
fu  r  ('/  the  maxillary  sinus  or  antrum  of  Highmore  (Fig.  219).  Introduce 
a  probe  into  this  and  note  the  continuity  of  its  mucous  membrane  with 
that  of  the  nasiil  cavity.  The  ex-ident  purpose  of  these  spaces  is  to 
reihuv  the  weight  of  the  tones  of  the  face  without  diminishing  their 
Inilk.  and  to  serve  as  resonating  ca\4ties.  They  thus  become  im- 
l^n-tant  adiunets  to  the  vocal  apparatus.  The  so-called  nasal  voice  is 
the  voiiv  that  is  not  nasal,  i.e.,  it  is  flat  and  "nasal"  because,  being 
pnnei'ted  through  the  mouth  instead  of  through  the  nose,  the  resonant 
iiualily  is  absent. 
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The  accessory  nasal  sinuses  arc  of  sociologic  importance,  since  without  them 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  vocal  music  or  effective  oratory.  Their  clinical  im- 
portance is  great:  their  continuity  with  the  nasal  cavity  causes  them  to  participate 
in  the  inflammations  (coryza*  rhinitis)  of  that  cavity  and  their  unyielding  bony  walls 
and  small  and  easily  obstructed  outlets  subject  their  membranous  lining  and  its  con- 
fktained  nerve -filaments  to  pressure.  This  pressure  produces  discomfort,  varying  from  a 
of  uncomfortable  fulness  in  a  slight  "cold  in  the  head**  to  agonizing  pain  in 
(  more  severe  forms  of  sinus  iliscasc.  The  pain  in  such  cases  is  reflected  to  the 
s  of  distribution  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  max- 
illary ner^^es.  Thus»  in  frontal  sinus  trouble  and  less  markedly  in  ethmoidal,  there 
will  be  supraorbital »  octdar  and  temporal  neuralgia.  In  blocking  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinus,  pain  is  referred  to  the  mastoid  region. 

The  inferior  meatus  should  now  be  more  fully  exposed  by  cutting 
away  the  anterior  third  or  more  of  the  r)rojccting  scroll  of  the  inferior 
turbinate.  The  orifice  of  the  ductus  ad  nasem  which  conveys  the  lach- 
r>Tnal  secretion  into  the  inferior  meatus  from  the  conjunctival  culs-de- 
sac  should  be  located  and  a  probe  should  be  passed  into  it,  the  flap- 
like valve  of  Hasner  being  noted  (p.  .?8S). 

The  bones  composing  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa  are  chiefly 

'the  Ijody  of  tlie  su]>erior  maxilla  and  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid, 

supplemented  in  frovt  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  the  nasal 

and  the  lachr>Tnal  bones;  below  by  the  inferior  turbinate;    behiftd  by 

Khe  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 

the  sphenoid. 

The  nose  is  then  an  organ  of  special  sense,  an  important  part  of 
the  system  of  air  passages  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  and  an  adjunct 
to  the  vocal  mechanism. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  nasal  chambers  is  derived  from  the  spheno- 
palatine and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  arteries  for  the  outer 
wall:  the  supply  of  the  septum  has  been  indicated  (p.  469),  The  veins 
correspond  in  the  main  with  the  arteries. 

The  nerve-supply  for  the  outer  wall  is  from  the  nasal,  the  upper 
posterior  nasal  branches  of  Meckers  ganglion,  the  lower  posterior  nasal 
branches  of  the  great  descending  palatine  ner\^e  and  the  olfactory.  The 
septal  nerves  have  been  indicated  (p.  469). 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  epistaxis,  is  frequently  from  the  vessels  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  septum  and  in  such  case  is  sometimes  controllable  by  compression  of  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  upper  lip  (septal  branch  of  superior  coronary);  if  from  the 
hiack  part  of  the  septum  or  of  the  lateral  wall  {spheno-palatine  artery). plugging  of 
the  posterior  mires  may  be  necessary  in  severe  cases. 

The  pharyngeal  tonsil  (p.  461  J,  being  situated  in  the  fore  part  of  the  naso- 
plmrynx*  has  important  clinical  relations  to  the  nasal  fassa,  since  the  very  common 
overgrowth  of  its  lymphoid  elements,  adenoids,  is  of  importance  chiefly  by  reason 
of  the  nasal  obstruction  it  produces,  this  obstruction  inducing  mouth-breathing 
with  all  its  attendant  ills  and  interfering  with  the  normal  development  of  the  facial 
bones.  This  structure  also  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  naso-pharynx  to  disease 
and  tends  to  bring  atxmt  chronictty  of  such  disease*    Tbft  oonvVroa^Vi  ^^  ^^^'^'^  Tisssjir 
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pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  with  that  erf  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  middle  ear 

renders  the  extension  of  inflaramation  from  the  former  to  thr '  '  ■  -  -  ^  •»        ^^    » 

in  the  majority  of  instances,  miildlc  car  disease  results  from  i 

The  abserte^l  relationship  between  the  nasal  mucona  anvi  mc  sv^uai  uiip^iratu* 
is  difBcuIt  to  explain  cxcupt  upon  ct>mptirativL^  anatomical  ground';.  The  riccurrcficc 
<jf  vicarious  mcnsiruaUun  in  thf  form  of  cpisiUixis  is  not  necessarily  ncc  of 

such  relationship,  since  vicarious  meniilruation  occurs  with  equul  fritn 

the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucosa  and  from  that  of  ll     '  '    '  *  ^ 

of  development  of  the  oIfaclor>^  apparatus  in  the  macr 

animals  the  olfactory  ^ense  is  not  only  important  to  Up:  itir  nt  nit   ni  nviijuri, 
the  animal  depends  largrly  upon  this  sense  to  discover  his  prey  and  tn  av»  li.  i 


|*r..».-. 


Saul  utrtm,  '^ 

#«i,  UntActi  *— _ 
Pftih*  III  4ittAi.«ai 


y.Vl4laB  note 


tierrr,  tetmliuitiQci 


m^^ 


ejir»Ke<i  by  ll^rei^iiiij  throuMii  tit®  ll>«t«eor  tiitt  pUsr^i^itMUi  ijr«M:tiu. 

cnejTjiciJ,  but  it  is  of  m<Mnent  to  the  life  of  the  race,  i.e.,  tc  the  begetting  of  ofTspring, 
since  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  smell  that  he  seeks  out  his  mate  and 
that  his  sexujtl  appetite  is  aroused. 

The  descending  and  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  may  now  he  dissected. 

The  descending  branches,  the  great*  the  small  and  the  accessory 
posterior  palatine  nerves,  arc  to  he  exposed  as  they  i>ass  downward 
from  the  sphcno-maxillary  fossa,  the  large  nerve  through  the  posterior 
palatine  canal,  and  the  two  smaller  nerves  throup:h  the  accesst^ry  canals, 
by  breaking  through  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  (Fig.  219). 
This  may  be  done  with  a  Hoy's  saw  or  a  chisel,  the  position  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  foramen,  just  in  front  of  the  |XK>tcrior  border  of  the  hard 
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palate,  sening  as  a  guide.  The  posterior  inferior  nasal  branches  of  the 
large  or  anterior  nerve,  already  dissected  (p.  472),  also  serv^e  as  guides 
and  should  be  preserv^cd.  Tracing  the  great  or  anterior  nerve  in  com- 
pany with  the  descending  palatine  artery  through  the  foramen  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  hard  palate,  it  should  be  followed  forward  and  its 
branches  noted  (Fig.  219), 

The  small  and  the  accessory  nerve  should  be  followed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible toward  their  distribution  upon  the  uvula»  tonsil,  and  gums,  the 
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small  posterior  nerve  giving  motor  bramhes  to  the  levator  palatt  and 
azygos  u\*u!a?. 

The  descending  palatine  artery  (p.  418)  passes  downward  through 
the  iX)sterior  palatine  canal  to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  hard  palate. 
Passing  forward  it  enters  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  foramen  of  Sten- 
sen  to  anastomose  with  the  naso-palatine  artcr>'. 

The  bone  section  just  made  may  be  extended  upward  so  as  to  ex- 
pose Meckel's  ganglion  (Fig.  219). 

The  pharyngeal  or  pterygo-palatine  nerve,  the  posterior  branch  of 
Meckel's  ganglion  (p.  433),  may  be  discovered  before  its  entrance  into 
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and  after  its  exit  from  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  (Fig.  219) ;  it  supplies 
the  mucous  membrane  near  the  fossa  of  Rosenmuller.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  pterygo-palatine  artery  (a.  palatina  major)  from  the  internal 
maxillary. 

The  Vidian  nerve  (p.  433)  may  be  traced  into  the  Vidian  canal  and 
may  be  exposed  by  breaking  into  this  canal  (Pig.  219);  this  will  also 
expose  the  Vidian  artery  from  the  internal  maxillary. 

Now  reflect  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate  and  carry  the  dissection  backward,  exposing  first  the  tensor  palati 
muscle  and  then  the  levator  palati  and  the  superior  constrictor  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (Fig.  219). 

The  tensor  palati  (m.  tensor  veli  palatini)  (Fig.  219)  arises  from 
the  scaphoid  fossa,  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  Eustachian  cartilage;  passing  downward  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate,  its  tendon  turns  round  the  hamulus  (Fig.  217) 
and  passes  to  its  insertion  in  the  palatal  aponeurosis.  Its  nerve-supply 
is  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion  (Fig.  220);  its  action  is  to  make  the 
soft  palate  tense. 

The  otic  ganglion  (p.  416)  may  be  exposed  by  cutting  away  the 
upper  part  of  the  tensor  palati  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  Eustachian 
cartilage  (Fig.  220). 

The  levator  palati  (m.  levator  veli  palatini)  (Fig.  219)  arises  from 
the  under  siu^ace  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  Eustachian 
cartilage  and  is  inserted  into  the  aponetu*osis  of  the  soft  palate.  Its 
nerve-supply  is  a  branch  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus;  its  action  is  to 
elevate  the  soft  palate. 

THE   LARYNX. 

The  anterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  lar3mx  have  been  dissected 
(p-  3^3)'  These  may  be  briefly  reviewed  and  the  connections  between 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  through  the 
medium  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  (p.  363)  and  the  lateral  thyro- 
hyoid ligaments  should  be  made  out.  Note  that  when  the  larynx  moves 
upward,  its  upper  extremity  enters  the  space  enclosed  by  the  hyoid 
bone,  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  being  attached  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  deep  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  larynx,  the  laryngo-pharynx,  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  tongue 
should  be  removed  together  from  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  by  cutting 
the  attachments  of  the  tongue  to  the  mandible  and  dividing  the  walls  of 
the  pharynx  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  larynx. 

The  Cartilages  op  the  Larynx. — Before  dissecting  the  larynx 
it  will   be  well  to  note  the  three   unpaired  cartilages,  the   thyroid, 
the  cricoid  and  the  epiglottis,  and  the  three  smaller  pairs  of  cartilages, , 
the  tf\1eiioids,  the  comicula  and   the  cuneiforms,  which  constitute 
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its  framework,  examining  the  denuded  and  isolated  cartilages  if  they 

available. 

Note  the  form  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  its  two  wings  or  alee 
Rrming  an  acute  angle  in  front  where  they  are  continuous,  and  the  up- 
ward and  douTiward  prolongation  of  the  posterior  borders  of  the  alae, 
as  the  superior  and  inferior  cornua.  Note  the  form  of  the  cricoid  or 
ring  cartilage  with  its  smaller  anterior  arcus  and  larger  posterior  quad- 
rate portion,  or  lamina,  as  well  as  the  leaf-like  shape  of  the  epiglottis. 
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Fic.  js I. —Cartilages  of  larymt  united  by  tbetr  lifianneTits:  riijht  haif  of  thyTo>hyold  membrane 
ha*  been  removed;  post ero- lateral  aspect. 


The  arytenoid  cartilages,  somewhat  pitcher-shaped  as  their  name 
implies,  are  three-sided  pyramids,  reposing  by  their  bases  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  laniina  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  articulated  uith  it. 

The  Exterior  of  the  Larynx. — In  the  specimen,  after  removing 
the  middle  and  inferior  phar>Tigeal  constrictors,  note  the  connection 
of  the  superior  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  wath  the  greater  comua 
of  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  lateral  th\TO-hyoid  ligaments;  the  latter  are 
the  thickened  posterior  margins  of  the  th\TO-hyoid  membrane  which 
has  already  been  examined  (p,  363)  and  which  connects  the  upper  border 
of  the  alae  with  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  bursa  lying  be- 
tween the  deep  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
membrane  (Fig.  224). 
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Now  examining  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  first  removing  the 
crico-thyroid  muscle  (]).  363)  of  one  side,  note  that  the  central  thickened 
triangular  portion  of  the  membrane  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  by  its  blunt  apex 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  while  the  lateral  portions  of  the  membrane, 
attached  below  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  are  not  connected  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  thyroid  but  pass  by  it  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx, 
where,  as  will  be  seen  later,  their  free  median  edges  constitute  the 
fibrous  basis  of  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Examine  now  the  articulation  between  the  lower  end  of  the  inferior 
comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  articular  facet  on  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  at  the  junction  of  its  lamina  and  arcus.  This  is  the 
crico-thyroid  articulation.  Note  that  its  action  is  a  movement  around 
a  transverse  axis,  a  movement  effected  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscle 
(p.  484).  The  dissector  will  now  have  demonstrated  the  connection 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  as  well  as  that  between 
the  th>Toid  cartilage  and  the  hyoicj  bone. 

Turning  now  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  larynx  as  seen  in  the 
preparation,  one  notes  the  posterior  relation  of  the  laryngo-pharynx, 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx  and  the  epiglottis. 

The  epiglottis  points  almost  directly  upward.  As  seen  in  the  imdis- 
sectcd  si)ccimen  the  fonn  of  the  cartilage  is  largely  masked  by  the  cov- 
ering of  soft  tissues.  On  the  anterior  or  lingual  surface,  note  the  median 
glosso-epiglottidean  fold  or  ligament  (p.  466)  with  the  little  depression 
or  vallecula  on  cither  side  and  the  two  lateral  glosso-epiglottidean 
ligaments  or  pharyngo-epiglottidean  folds  (Cunningham)  by  which  the 
epiglottis  is  connected  with  the  tongue.  Its  posterior  or  laryngeal  sur- 
face is  free,  is  co\'crcd  with  mucous  membrane  and  presents  the  promi- 
nent tubercle  or  cushion,  lx?neath  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  are 
many  glands. 

The  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  (p.  462)  is  limited  in  front  by 
the  free  i)ostcrior  surface  of  the  ejnglottis  and  at  the  sides  by  the  ary- 
tcno-einglottidean  folds,  which  pass  from  the  lateral  margins  of  the  epi- 
glottis and  converge  behind.  The  whitish  swellings  near  the  posterior 
extremities  of  these  are  the  cornicula  laryngis  or  cartilages  of  Santorini, 
one  on  cither  side,  and  in  front  of  these,  the  cuneiform  cartilages  or 
cartilages  of  Wrisberg  (Fig.  222). 

The  sinus  pyriformis  is  the  fossa  limited  on  the  mesial  side  by  the 
ar>^tcno-e])iglottidcan  fold  and  on  the  outer  side  by  the  ala  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid 
bone.    It  is  a  i)art  of  the  pharynx. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  laryngeal  artery 
should  now  he  picked  up  in  the  lateral  interval  between  the  trachea 
and  (Xisophagus  and  traced  upward  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  cricoid 


"to.  a«x, — ^Pliaryn*  oi»ene(l  from  behind.  ihowinR  fupe^ior  laryn>;ei1  aperture  and  mucuus 
pouches  embracei!  by  Mrin;ies  of  thyroid  cartilage,  cricoid  cartilage  and  muscles  arc covereili  wilh 
mucous  mentbranc. 

posterior  aspect  of  the  cricoid  cartilage — ^any  tissue  that  overlies  it  be- 
ing cut  away — to  its  disappearance  under  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
Linuscle.    After  the  isolation  of  this  muscle,  which  the  ncr\'e  supplies^ 
iie  latter  may  be  traced  to  its  termination  in  the  ar\i:cnoideus  muscle. 
The  anterior  wall  of  the  laryngo-phar>Tix  shotild  now  be  removed 
from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lar>^nx  by  first  carefully  dissecting  off 
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the  mucous  membrane  frofm  the  latter,  and  noting  the  attachment  to 
the  median  ridjLje  of  the  cricoid  of  some  musctilar  fibres  of  the  cesophagus.^ 

The  posterior  crico-ar>lenoideus  muscles  now  exposed  are  seen 
arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  233)  and 
to  pass  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  in  each  case  into  the  external 
angle  or  muscular  process  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  These 
muscles,  by  pulling  the  muscular  processes  backward,  rotate  the  aryta»| 
noid  cartilages  and  cause  the  iiuier  angles  of  their  bases,  the  voial  proc- 
esses^ to  move  outward. 

The  arytenoideus  muscle  (Fig.  223)  is  to  be  exposed  by  removing! 
the  mucous  membrane  carefully  from  its  surface,  jjarticular  care  beingj 
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exerdscd  to  presence  the  superficial  oblique  porlimts  of  the  muscle  which 
decussate,  and  which  pass  to  and  arr»und  the  apices  of  the  cartilage, 
and  looking  out  for  its  nerve,  mentioned  above.  The  deep  or  (rafts- 
verse  part  of  this  muscle  connects  the  ix)steriar  surfaces  of  the  two  ary- 
tenoid cartilages:  the  action  of  the  latter  is.  therefore,  to  approximate 
these  cartilages  and  with  them  the  vocal  cords. 

The  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  of  one  side  is  now  to  be  dissected  by 
making  an  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fold  close  to  its  free  margin 
and  continuing  the  removal  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  ar\lenoid  cartilage  in  an  upward  and  forw^ard  direction. 
This  must  be  done  %vith  extreme  care  to  prcser\x  the  ar\'tcno*j 
epiglottideus  muscle.     Some  branches  of  the  internal  laryngeal  nerve 
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on  their  way  to  the  interior  of  the  lar>Tix  may  be  found  beneath  the 
mua>tts  membrane  of  this  fold,  as  well  as  some  branches  to  the  epiglottis. 

The  aryteno-epiglottideus  muscle*  as  now  exposed  should  be  recog- 
nised as  being  the  continuation  of  the  oblique  portion  of  the  ar\'tenoi- 
dcus  passing  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  epiglottis.  Thus  the  aryte- 
notdeus  and  the  arytcno-epiglottidei  constitute  a  sort  of  sphincter  for  the 
superior  laryngeal  aperture. 

The  tongue  and  any  other  extraneous  tissue  in  connection  with  the 
larynx  except  the  hyoid  bone  should  now  be  detached. 

The  Interior  of  The  Larynx, — ^The  internal  laryngeal  nerve  and 
the  superior  laryngeal  artery  should  be  picked  up  at  the  outer  surface 
of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the  membrane  should  be  freely  in- 
cised by  entering  the  point  of  a  knife  close  to  the  ner\^e  and  artery; 
making  slight  traction  on  the  latter  they  should  be  traced  into  the  pyri- 
form  sinus,  the  anterior  part  of  which  they  cross.  In  order  to  gain  bet- 
ter access  to  this  space  the  greater  part  of  the  ala  of  the  th>Toid  must  be 
removed.  This  is  to  be  done  by  disarticulating  its  inferior  cornu  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage^  di\nding  the  thyn>hyoid  ligament  and  membrane 
and  cutting  the  ala  vertically  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  its  angle 
of  junction  \%nth  the  other  ala.  In  removing  the  cartilage,  have  regard 
for  the  internal  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  superior  laryngeal  artery*  which 
have  been  followed  to  the  p>Tiform  fossa,  for  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  recurrent  lar>  ngeal  nerve,  which  has  been  traced  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  th>Toid  cartilage,  and  for  the  inferior  laryngeal  artery;  their  dis- 
section should  now  be  completed.  The  latter  nerve  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  thyro-ar>i:enoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytcnoid  and  the 
thyro-epiglottideus  muscles. 

Carefully  remo\'ing  the  connective  tissue,  the  muscles  are  exposed. 

The  lateral  crlco-arytenoid  muscle  (Fig,  224)  arises  from  the  up[x*r 
border  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid  as  far  back  as  its  superior 
articular  facet  and  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
It  passes  upward  and  back\v^ard  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular 
process  of  the  arytenoid.  Its  action  is  to  draw  the  outer  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  forward  and  so  to  move  the  vocal  cord  inward. 

The  thyro-ar>'tenoid  muscle  (Fig.  224)  is  often  blended  at  its  lower 
border  vnlh  the  preceding  muscle.  What  is  seen  here  is  the  cxtcnml 
poriiott  of  the  muscle  which  fonns  the  outer  wall  of  the  laryngeal  pouch 
or  sinus,  and  which  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  thyToid  cartilage  near  its  angle  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane;  it  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  and 
outer  border  of  the  an.'^tenoid  cartilage.  The  inner  portion,  not  separa- 
ble from  the  outer,  is  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  true  vocal  cord  and 
forms  a  mass,  triangular  on  cross  section,  which  constitutes  the  floor  of 
•Aryepiglotticus. 
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the  ventricle  of  the  lar>^nx.    It  arises  from  the  angle  between  the  ak* 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  ts  inserted  into  the  vocal  process  and  th©j 
adjacent  anlero-extenial  surface  of  the  ar>icnoid  cartilage.  The  action  of 
this  muscle  is  to  approximate  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  hence  to  relax  them,  Ixnnj.^  an?.         ■    i<  to  the  crico-thyrcnd  muscle. 

The  thyro-cpiglottideus  muscle  i  the  upiK'i*  fibres  of  the  thyro- 

arytenoid which  cur\'e  upward  and  backward  to  the  side  of  the  cjjiglottis. 

Looking  through  the  superior  a|x*rture  of  the  larynx  one  may  sec 
two  small  antero-postcrior  bands,  one  on  each  side;  these  are  the 
superior  or  false  vocal  cords  or  hands  Tlie  part  of  the  laryngeal  cav- 
ity above  their  level  is  the  supra£;lottic  portion  or  vestibule. 
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PiQ.  a»4.— Miisdai  of  liirynx,  Uteral  vi«w  after  piirtial  removml  of  rf^ht  thyroid  tdu. 

Looking  l>etween  these  bands,  one  sees  a  pair  of  similar  but  more 
prominent  hands,  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  the  aperture  between  ] 
which  is  a  part  of  the  glottis  or  rima  glottidis.  The  part  of  the  laryngeal 
cavity  between  the  level  of  the  true  cords  and  that  of  the  superior  cords 
is  the  glottic  region*  On  each  lateral  wall  of  the  glottic  region,  between 
the  true  and  the  false  cord,  is  an  antero-iK>storior  fossa,  the  ventricle 
or  sinus  of  the  larynx.  The  space  below  the  level  of  the  true  cords  is 
the  Infraglottic  region. 

The  rima  glottidis  or  chink  of  the  glottis  includes  the  space  between 
the  true  cords  and  that  Ix^twecn  the  arytenoid  cartila^^es,  into  which 
latt4?r  space  the  mucous  membrane  is  i)rolonged.    The  rima  or  glottis  ' 
vocalis  is  that  part  of  the  chink  which  is  between  the  cords;  the  rima 
respiratoria  is  that  part  of  it  betwcx*n  the  ar>^tenoid  cartilages. 
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The  lateral  part  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  (p,  478)  should  now 
be  displayed  by  removing  the  lateral  crico-ar>'tenoid  muscle  and  also 
the  thyro-an'tenoid  muscle  except  its  internal  fibres  which  are  in  rela- 
tion  \\nth  the  true  vocal  cord;  after  noting  the  latter  relation  these 
internal  fibres  should  also  be  removed.  The  lateral  part  of  the  crico- 
th>Toid  membrane  is  now  seen  to  be  attached  in  front  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  ala  of  the  th>Toid  cartilage  near  its  angle  and  behind  to  the  vocal 
process  of  the  ar>^enoid  cartilage.  Its  inner  free  margin  is  called  the 
inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament  and  is  the  fibrous  element  of  the  true 
vocal  cord.  The  mucous  membrane  which  covers  it  is  very  dosely  ad- 
herent. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  subjacent  areolar  layer,  the  elastic 
sheath  of  the  larynx,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  th>To-ar)rtenoid  muscle 
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were  not  disturbed  in  removing  that  muscle,  the  dissei^tor  ^411  now  have 
reached  the  outer  wall  of  the  laryngeal  pouch  or  sacculus  laryngis  and 
the  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Cutting  through 
this  membrane  at  the  level  of  the  true  cord,  the  ventricle  is  opened  from 
the  outer  side  and  the  pouch  may  be  explored. 

The  superior  or  false  vocal  cord  may  be  dissected  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  weak  and  variable  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament,  a  local- 
ized ihtckening  of  the  elastic  sheath  of  the  lan,mx. 

The  remains  of  the  lateral  wall  just  dissected  may  now  be  completely 
removed  to  afford  a  view  of  the  lar>'ngeal  surface  of  the  opposite  wall 
and  a  better  oppc»rtunity  to  study  the  ventricle  and  the  sacculus  laryngis. 

The  joints  and  ligaments  of  the  larynx  and  its  cartilages  may  be 
studic*d  after  the  removal  of  the  muscles.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis  should  first  be  denuded,  in  the  course  of  which  procedure  the 
hyo-«piglottidean  ligament,  passing  from  the  petiole  of  the  epiglottis  to 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  thyro-epiglottidean  ligament,  pasaxv^d£iWK?w^\^ 
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from  the  same  point,  i.e.,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  epiglottis,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  angle  between  the  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  should 
be  dissected. 

The  crico-arytenoid  joints  with  their  capsular  ligametUs  and  their 
articular  surfaces  should  be  examined.  The  crico-thyroid  joints  have 
been  examined  (p.  478).  The  connection  between  the  apices  of  the  ary- 
tenoids and  the  comicula  laryngis  or  cartilages  of  Santorini,  synchon- 
drosis arycomiculata,  is  a  synchondrosis;  the  perichondrium  of  the  ary- 
tenoid is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  comiculimi.  The  extrinsic 
ligaments,  those  connecting  the  larynx  with  other  parts,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated. 
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Fio,  9a6. — Lateral  view  of  larynx  after  removal  of  Rreater  part  of  right  thyroid  ala.  showing 
attachment  of  crico-thyroifl  membrane  to  arytenoid  cartilaRe.  The  free  border  of  the  membrane 
constitutes  the  thyro-arytcnoid  ligament  and  the  framework  of  the  vocal  cord. 

The  effect  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  upon  the  tension  and  position  of 
the  vocal  cords  has  been  pointed  out  in  connection  with  each  muscle, 
except  the  crico-thyroid.  The  action  of  the  crico-thyroid  is  to  make 
the  vocal  cords  tense,  thus  antagonizing  the  thyro-arytenoid.  It  does 
this  by  pullinj^:  the  front  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  upward,  thus  depressing 
its  posterior  i^art,  the  lamina,  the  movement  occurring  about  a  trans- 
verse axis  through  the  crico-thyroid  joint,  since  the  thyroid  cartilage 
is  fixed  by  the  extrinsic  muscles. 

The  blood-supply  includes  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  inferior  larjm- 
gcal  and  the  crico-thyroid  arteries.  The  veins  correspond  in  the  main. 
The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  posterior  tracheal  nodes  and  to  those  near 
the  stcmo-mastoid ;  the  ix)sition  of  the  former  nodes  doubtless  explains 
the  frequent  absence  of  any  discoverable  glandular  enlargement  in 
laryngeal  diphtheria. 
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The  nerve-supply  is  the  superior  laryngeal  of  the  vagus  as  the  sen- 
sory nerve,  but  supplying  motor  fibres  to  one  muscle^  the  cric*j-thyroid, 
through  its  external  iar>Tigeal  branch  (p.  380) ;  and  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal as  the  motor  nerve  but  supplying  a  few  sensor>'  fibres  to  the  mucosa. 

Lar>ngeal  complicalioas  in  the  form  of  edema  of  the  glottis  (see  below)  may 
follow  fraciure  of  the  hy&id  bont;  the  same  observation  applies  to  fractures  of  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  which  sometimes  occur*  especially  in  later  adult  life 
when  more  or  less  ossification  has  taken  place.    Laryngatomy  has  been  referred  to 
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(p.  363).  The  relation  of  the  mucosa  to  the  cartilages,  or  rather  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  sub* mucous  tissue,  are  of  great  clinical  importance.  On  the  superior 
and  inferior  vocal  corf  Is,  the  mucosa  is  closely  adherent,  the  submucous  tissue  being 
very  scant,  but  elsewhere,  and  especially  on  the  ar>^teno-epiglottidean  folds,  the  loose- 
ness of  this  tissue  is  such  that  its  infiUration  with  serum  readily  occurs,  tlie  swelling 
being  so  marked  as  to  obstruct  the  ingress  of  air  partially  t>r  completely,  Tliis  grav^e 
condition  is  edema  of  the  glottis; '\t  may  result  from  any  severe  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion. 

Spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  interfering  with  respiration,  is  caused  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves,  as  by  pressure  by  a  tumor  or  aneurism  (p.  370) ;  a  greater  degree 
of  pressure  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles.  The  effects  of  such  paralysis  vary  from 
hoarseness  to  complete  aphonia  and  interfert*nce  with  breathing  according  to  what 
muscles  are  affected  and  whether  the  paralysis  is  unilateral  or  bilateral. 
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THE  PREVERTEBRAL  MUSCLES, 

The  dissection  of  the  deep  prevertebral  structures  is  now  to  be  com- 
pleted. For  this  purpose  the  ccrvncal  portion  of  the  spine  and,  in  addi- 
tion»  the  first  thrci!  thoracic  vcrtehnu  inay  Ixi  dctachc<.l  liy  severing  the 
connections  between  the  third  and  fourth  thoracic  vertebra?,  the  verte- 
bral attacliment  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  ribs  being  undisturbed. 
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Any  remnants  of  the  prevertebral  fascia  should  be  removed  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  muscles  carefully  cleaned. 

LoNGus  CoLLr.^The  medial  or  vertical  portion:  Origin,  the  bodies 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  and  first,  second  and  third  thoracic 
vertebra;;  insertion,  the  bodies  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  sometimes 
the  fourth  cervical  vertcbree.  The  inferior  oblique  portion  diverges  be- 
iow  from  the  medial  portion  to  be  attached  to  the  trans\x'rse  processes 
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_pf  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrre.     The  superior  oblique  portion^ 

I  its  origin  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  transverse  processes, 
isses  upward  and  inward  to  join  the  upjjcr  part  of  the  medial  portion. 
Ner\'e-supply,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerv^es;  action, 
fonv^ard  and  slight  lateral  flexion  of  the  spine. 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major  (Fig.  228).— Origin,  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
cerv^ical  vertebrae;  insertion,  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process; 
action,  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  head;  nerve-supply,  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerv^es. 

After  cleaning  the  muscle,  separate  it  wi\h  the  scalpel-handle  from 
the  underlying  lesser  anterior  straight  muscle  and  then  cut  it  at  its  in- 
sertion and  reflect  it. 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor. ^Origin,  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas;  insertion,  the  under  surface  of  the 
basilar  process  behind  the  preceding  muscle;  action,  flexion  of  the 
head;  ner\e*5upply,  the  first  cc^rvical  ner\'e. 

This  muscle  may  be  raised  upon  the  blunt  dissector  from  the  under- 
lying anterior  atlanto-occipital  ligament;  it  may  be  cut  and  removed 
after  the  lateral  straight  muscle  has  been  dissected. 

Rectus   Capitis   Lateralis   (Fig,  23o).^Origin,  the  transverse 

cess  of  the  atlas;  insertion,  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone; 
action,  lateral  flexion  of  the  head ;  nerve-supply,  the  first  cervncal  ner\^e. 

Removing  the  anterior  scalene  mitscle  and  displacing  the  anterior 
Svisions  of  the  cenacal  nerves,  the  middle  scalene  muscle  should  be 
""cleaned. 

Scalenus  Medius  (Fig.  228), — Oripn,  the  posterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  cervical  vertebra:  except,  usually* 
the  atlas;  insertion,  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib  behind  the  sub- 
clavian groove;  action,  to  raise  the  first  rib  and  thus  assist  in  inspira- 
tion, or.  when  the  ribs  are  fixed,  to  flex  the  neck;  nerve*supp!y,  the  lower 
six  cervical  nervTS. 

The  relation  of  this  muscle  to  the  brachial  plexus,  the  posterior 
thoracic  nerve  and  the  subcla\dan  arter>'  has  been  seen  (pp,  357  and  358). 
The  muscle  should  be  separated  from  the  posterior  scalene  muscle  and 
then  removed. 

Scalenus  Posticus  (Fig.  228). — Origin,  the  posterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three  cervical  vertebras; 
insertion,  the  upper  surface  of  the  second  rib;  action,  that  of  the  preced- 
ing muscle  but  in  a  less  degree;  nerve-supply,  the  lower  three  cervical 
nerves. 

The  Second  Portion  of  the  Vertebral  Artery* — ^The  first  portion  of 
the  vertebral  artery  has  been  traced  to  the  foramen  of  the  sixth  cervical 
transverse  process  (p,  366).    The  second  part  of  the  vessel  is  now  \a  V^fc 
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exposed  as  it  passes  upward  through  the  foramina  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  upper  six  cervical  vertebra;  (Fig.  229)  by  removing  all 
shreds  of  muscular  and  tendinous  tissue  from  the  front  surfaces  of  the 
transverse  processes  and  also  from  betm^cen  them.  If  the  artery  is  not 
well  injected  it  may  be  hard  to  find,  especially  as  it  is  masked  by  a 
plexus  of  veins  and  an  interlacement  of  s>Tnpathetic  ner\'e-fibres  (p.  366), 

The  cervical  blanches,  given  off  at  each  intervertebral  space,  are 
the  lateral  or  muscular  and  the  medial  or  spinaL 

The  muscular  branches  go  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  inosculating 
with  the  ascendens,  the  profunda  and  the  princeps  cen^cis. 

The  spinal  branches  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  to 
assist  in  the  supi)ly  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  bones  and  ligaments  of 
the  spine,  in  connection  with  which  they  are  considered  (p.  591). 

After  isolating  the  artcr\'  and  some  of  these  branches,  note  its  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves  except  that 
of  the  first  ncn'e,  to  which  it  is  external .  Now  trace  it  backward  around 
the  outer  side  of  the  upjjer  articular  process  of  the  atlas  to  the  groove 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  that  bone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  suboccipital  nerv^e,  and  to  the  point  where,  as  an  oc- 
cupant of  the  suboccipital  triangle  (Fig.  172),  it  pierces  the  posterior 
ocdpito-atlantal  ligament  to  enter  the  spinal  canal  and  finally  to  trav- 
erse the  foramen  magnum.  Its  further  course  will  be  seen  in  dissect- 
ing the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  (p.  498). 


THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN- 

Each  vertebra  is  united  with  the  next  one  above  and  the  next  one 
below  by  the  articulations  of  the  bodies  or  centra  and  those  of  the 
artiailar  processes.  These  connections  are  supplemented  by  ligaments 
connecting  neighboring  spinous  processes,  transverse  processes  and 
lamintE. 

The  spinous  processes  are  connected  by  the  supraspinous  and  the 
inierspinous  liganients>  The  supraspinous  ligaments  arc  bands  that 
connect  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes;  they  are  represented  in  the 
cer\acal  region,  however,  by  the  ligamentum  nuchae.  The  interspinous 
ligaments  connect  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  spinous  processes; 
they  arc  feebly  develoi^ed  in  the  neck. 

The  transverse  processes  arc  connected  by  the  intertransverse  liga- 
ments, which  are  poorly  represented  in  the  neck,  are  rounded  cords  in 
the  thoracic  region  and  membranous  bands  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  ligaments  of  the  laminae  arc  to  be  e^xamined  later  (p.  492). 

The  Joints  of  the  Articular  Processes. — A  capsular  ligament 
connects  the  margins  of  the  opposed  articular  processes.  This  should 
be  examined  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  joints  and  should  tKeTL\:K.m<»£^ 
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to  expose  the  articular  surfaces  (Fig.  250).  The  joints  are  of  the  arthro* 
diflt  type.  Note  the  ditTercnces  of  the  articular  processes  of  different 
reKti'tis  of  the  spine  as  to  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  articular 
surfaces — ^differences  bearing  directly  on  the  VBr^ing  degrees  of  mobility 
of  the  different  rcj^ons. 

The  Inter-Central  Articclations.^ — The  connection  between  the 
centra  or  Ixidies  of  the  vertebne,  amphiarthrodial  joints,  is  effected 
by  the  in kr vertebral  disks  and  the  anterior  and  the  posteriar  common 
ligament. 
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The  anterior  common  or  longitudinal  ligament  (Fig.  230)  is  a  broad 
trong  band  extending  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  tlic  lx>dy  of  the 
is»  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior  atlanto-axial  liga- 
"ment.    Note  the  stnmg  fibrous  character,  t1  r  width  in  the  lower 

jiart  of  the  spine  and  the  greater  thickness  n  1  ►racic  region*    Dem- 

onstrate the  firmness  of  its  attachments,  especially  to  the  disks,  by  iry- 
ing  to  reflect  a  portion  of  it. 
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The  posterior  common  or  longitudinal  ligament  can  only  be  seen 
after  removing  the  neural  arches,  since  it  is  on  the  jx)stcrior  surfaces  of 
the  centra;  it  is  continuous  above  \vith  the  posterior  occipi to-axial 
ligament  and  extends  down  to  the  sacrum. 

The  intervertebral  disks  or  fibroKiartilages  are  to  be  noted  as  con- 
forming in  shape  to  that  of  the  vertebral  bodies  with  which  they  are 
in  contact  and  as  being  relatively  thickest  in  the  cervical  spine.  The 
individual  disks  also  var>'  in  thickness  in  the  cun^d  portions  of  the 
spine  in  adaptation  to  these  curves.  Examining  the  disk  that  was  cut 
in  dividing  the  spinal  column  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  verte- 
bra»  note  the  pulpy  character  of  its  central  part  {nucleus  pulposus) 
and  the  fibrous  peripheral  portion  {annulus  fibrosus). 

The  articulation  between  the  first  and  the  second  cervical  verte- 
bra (atlas  and  axis)  differs  essentially  from  the  other  vertebral  joints; 
it  is  to  be  dissected  after  the  examination  of  the  joint  between  the  axis 
and  the  occipital  bone. 


THE  ARTICULATION  OF   THE  SPINE  WITH  THE  SKULL 

This  connection  includes  the  joining  of  the  atlas  with  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  connection  of  the  axis  with  the  latter  by  certain  ligaments. 

The  Occipito-Atlantal  Articulations, — The  articular  sur- 
faces involved  in  these  condyloid  joints  are  those  of  the  articular  proc- 
esses of  the  atlas  and  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  lig- 
aments are  a  capsular  Itgamefit  for  each  joint,  and  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  occipito-atlantai  ligament. 

The  anterior  occipito-atiantal  ligament  (Fig,  230)  should  be  cleaned 
and  examined  and  its  attachment  below  to  the  entire  upper  border  of 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  above  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum  noted.  On  each  side  it  is  practically  continuous 
\\4th  the  capsular  ligaments. 

The  posterior  occipito-atiantal  ligament  is  to  be  exposed  by  removing 
the  posterior  straight  and  the  oblique  muscles,  the  neck  being  sharply 
flexed  over  a  block  beneath  its  anterior  surface.  Note  its  looseness,  its 
attachments  to  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  and  its  deficiency  on  ea^h  side  where  the  sub- 
occipital nerve  and  the  vertebral  artery  pass  between  it  and  the  arch  of 
the  atlas  (Fig.  172). 

The  capsular  ligaments  envelop  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas.  Noting  these  attachments,  the  cap- 
sule of  one  side  may  be  cut  (Figs.  230  and  232)  to  expose  the  cavity  and 
the  synovial  membrane* 

The  Atlanto-Axial  Articulations. — The  joints  between  the 
lower  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  the  upper  svirtaice;^  <:3Jl  >Jw^  ^a:Rj& 
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fig  veins.  The  strength  and  elasticity  of  these  ligaments  serve 
an  important  purpose  in  maintaining  the  erect  attitude  of  the  spine  and 
in  resuming  it  after  the  spine  has  been  flexed. 

The  upper  end  of  the  spinal  cord  should  now  be  turned  downward 
(Fig.  232)  or  the  upper  segment  removed,  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  dural  sheath  being  taken  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  canaL 

The  posterior  common  ligament 
(pt  491)  is  now  expased  to  view  (Fig. 
232)  and  appears  as  if  continued  di- 
rectly upward  to  the  cranial  surface  of 
the  basilar  process  in  front  of  the  for- 
amen magnum.  That  part  of  it  abov^e 
the  low^er  border  of  the  axis  presents 
some  special  features  and  receives  a 
special  name,  the  posterior  occipitO' 
axial  ligatnent. 

The  Occipito-Axial  Ligaments, — 
The  axis  and  the  occipital  bone  do  not 
come  in  contact  \\ith  each  other  but  are 
connected  by  the  posterior  occipito-axial 
and  the  three  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  posterior  occipito-axial  liga- 
ment (membrana  tectoria,  apparatus 
ligamentosus)  is  attached  below  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis 
and  above  to  the  upper  aspect  of  the 
basilar  process  in  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  It  is  the  specially  developed 
upper  portion  of  the  posterior  common 
Ugamcnt.  Cut  it  transversely  ne^r  its 
upper  end  and  turn  it  dowTiward,  de* 
taching  it  carefully  from  the  underly- 
ing odontoid  and  transverse  ligaments 
(Fig,  232) 

The  middle  odontoid  or  suspen» 
sory  ligament  (lig.  apicis  dcntis)  is  to  be  followed  from  the  apex  of  the 
odontoid  process  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  (Fig. 
232),  after  cutting  and  reflecting  the  upper  limb  of  the  cruciform  liga- 
ment (see  below)  which  overlies  it. 

The  lateral  odontoid  or  check  liagments  (ligg*  alaria)  are  seen  to  pass 
from  each  side  of  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  respectively  to  the  im- 
pression on  the  inner  side  of  the  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone  (Fig.  232). 

The  Atlanto-Axial  Articulations  (continued). — The  joints  tetwTcn 
the  articular  processes  of  the  axis  and  atlas  have  been  cotvsivAte^eA. (^ ,  A^\^  - 
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It  remains  to  examine  the  connection  between  the  odontoid 
and  the  anteriDr  arch  of  the  atlas,  which  includes  tw*o  distinct  joints. 
The  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas  (Fig.  aja)  should  be  noted  i 
being  attached  at  each  end  to  the  tubercle  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lateral  mass  of  the  atlas  and  tx3  be  continuous  in  its  central  '  i  m. 

Qscettdht^  and  a  descending  hand,  the  whole  ])resentin^  an  •; - 

pearanoc  and  being  de-signaud  the  ligamentum  cruciatum*  The  upper 
limb  covers  the  suspensory  ligament  and  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
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atfl^  of  the  foramen  magnum;  the  lower  limb  is  attached  to  the  body 
oi  llir  MIS.  Now  detaching  the  lower  limb,  try  to  separate  the  trans-j 
^tfacliglMncnt  from  the  odontoid  process  and  note  the  close  connection  of 
Ihe  t«o  and  the  synovial  membrane,  sometinu's  called  a  bursa»  Ijetwt^en 
ikeai;  iptWT^  ^^  ligament  and  the  capsule,  note  the  cartilagc-en- 
<iltM_it  fmcH  on  the  odontoid  process.  The  accessory  atlanto-axtal 
WPt  Vm>  bands,  each  passing  upward  and  outward  from  the 
'  of  ^!^  .^Axitcid  process  to  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas;  in  some 
HK»  ^.^m  to  be  thickened  imrts  of  the  capsules  of  the  atlanto- 
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The  joint  between  the  front  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas  is  siirrounded  by  a  capsular  ligament. 

The  Movements  of  the  Head. — The  nodding  movements  of  the  head, 
fieximi  and  extension,  occur  at  the  occipito-atlantal  joints,  which  may 
also  pennit  very  slight  lateral  flexion  and  rotation.  Rotation  of  the 
head  is  due  to  movement  between  the  axis  and  atlas,  the  latter  bone 
turning  with  the  skull;  the  check  ligaments  limit  the  degree  of  rotation. 


THE  COSTO-VERTEBRAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

Although  the  costo-vertebral  articulations  properly  belong  to  the 
dissection  of  the  thorax,  it  is  con^^nient  to  dissect  them  on  this  detached 
portion  of  the  preparation. 

The  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  spinal  column  is  effected  by  the 
connection  between  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the 
vertebrae  and  by  that  between  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  and  the  verte- 
bral transverse  processes. 

The  Costo-Central  Articulations.— The  artkrular  surfaces 
typically  concerned  in  these  arthrodiai  joints  are  the  two  facets  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  the  facets  on  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  two  contiguous  vertebrae  and  the 
interposed  disk  ^^ith  which  each  rib  articulates.  The  exceptions  are 
the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  each  of  which  articulates 
with  only  one  vertebra. 

The  ligaments  are  the  anterior  costo-vertebral y  the  capsular  and  the 
interariicular. 

The  anterior  costo-vertebral  or  stellate  ligament  (lig.  capituli  costal 
radiatum)  consists  of  three  flat  bands  which  diverge  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  rib  to  be  connected,  one  each,  with 
the  two  vertebrEE  and  the  intervertebral  disk  (Fig.  230),  the  upper  hand, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  joint,  passing  to  the  seventh  ccrvncal  vertebra. 

The  capsular  ligament  surrounds  the  joint  loosely;  it  should  be 
exposed  more  completely  by  removing  the  stellate  hgament. 

The  interarticular  llg^ament  is  to  be  exhibited  by  cutting  the  cap- 
sule (Fig-  230),  when  it.  is  seen  to  connect  the  crest  between  the  two 
articular  facets  on  the  head  of  the  rib  \vith  the  inter\^ertebral  disk.  It 
divides  the  joint  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  compartment,  each  vnih  its 
own  synovial  membrane*  except  in  those  joints  named  alx)vc  in  which 
the  rib  articulates  \%ith  but  one  vertebra. 

The  Costo-Transverse  ARTicuLATioNs.^The  articular  surfaces 
are  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  transverse  process.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  hav- 
ing no  tubercles,  do  not  form  these  joints.    The  joints  are  arthrodiai. 

The  ligaments  are  the  capsular  {Fig,  a^o)  and  the  three  costo-ttans'oeT^ft. 
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internal  carotid  and  passes  backward  and  outward  to  enter  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  supply  its  choriod  plexus;  the  pos- 
terior communicating  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  will  also 
be  found  in  connection  mill  this  part  of  that  vesseL 

The  middle  cerebral  artery,  one  of  the  temiinal  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid,  may  be  traced  to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  fissure  of 
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Fns«  ij|l — ThemiieriMat  the  lia^c  of  the  brain.    The  left  half  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  iip€3i  ol 
the  left  temtioral  lobe  have  been  removed. 

Sylvius,  its  further  course  in  which  fissure  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  will  be  worked  out  in  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 
Tlic  antero-lateral  g^angtionic  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  arc  to  be 
avoided  in  denuding  the  vessel,  these  a^jpearing  as  small  vessels  coming  off 
^nt  right  angles  from  their  parent  trunk.  The  inner  group  of  them,  Icnown 
^as  the  internal  striate  vessels,  perforate  the  base  of  the  brain  to  penetrate 
I  the  inner  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the 
I     internal  capsule,  and  include  the  lenticulO'Siriaie  artery  (53^tcfi\'%^'c>^^ 
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The  anterior  or  superior  costo-transverse  ligament  connects  the 
crest  on  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  with  the  lower  border 

of  the  transverse  process  above  it  (Fij^:.  230). 

The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligantentt  seen  from  behind,  connects 
the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  with  the  tubercle. 

The  middle  or  interosseous  ligament  connects  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  transverse  process  and  of  the  neck  of  the  rib.  It  may  be  seen  by 
separating  the  neck  of  the  rib  from  the  transverse  process  or  by 
making  a  horizontal  section  of  them. 

THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  BRAIN- 

The  brain  may  be  removed  from  the  hardening  fluid  and  placod  ia 
an  inverted  position  upon  a  nest  of  cotton  or  cheese-cloth. 

Since  in  the  work  that  is  now  to  be  undertaken  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  parts  not  yet  described,  the  student  must  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  topoj^aphy  of  the  brain  before  bc*ginning  his  work. 

Each  hemisphere  (p.  322)  is  subdivided  into  hbes  by  more  or  less 
conspicuous  fissures.  Thus  on  the  convex  or  outer  surface^  the  fissure 
of  Rolando*  running  do\^Tiward  and  forward,  sei>arates  the  frontal 
lobe  from  the  parietal  lobe  (Fig,  236);  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  indicates 
the  division  between  tlie  temporal  lobe  which  lies  below  it  and  the  fn>ntal 
and  parietal  lobes  which  lie  above  it  (Fig.  236),  while  the  external  pari- 
eto-occipital  fissure  seems  in  a  measure  to  mark  off  the  occipital  lobe 
from  the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes.  On  the  und^  surface  of  the  hem- 
,  isphcre,  the  frontal  lobe  is  separated  from  the  tem|3oral  lobe  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  latter  arising  at  a  depression,  the 
anterior  perforated  space  (Fig.  233), 

On  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig,  241),  the  internal 
parieto-occipital  fissure  more  completely  delimits  the  occipital  from 
the  parietal  lobe,  though  the  fonner  lol)e  is  a>ntinunus  almost  without 
interruption  with  the  temporal  lobe.  The  ramus  marginalis  of  the  cal- 
loso-marginal  fissure  indicates  the  division  between  the  frontal  and 
parietal  lobes.  The  lobes  and  fissures  are  more  fully  considered  later 
(p.  504  ct  seq.). 

The  Blood-Vessels  at  the  Base  op  the  Brain. — Having  re- 
moved the  arachnoid  (p.  327).  the  bltx>d-vessels  at  the  l>ase  of  the  brain 
are  exposed.  The  two  internal  carotid  arteries  and  the  basilar  artery 
(the  latter  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries)  form 
by  their  communications  mX.h  each  other  the  circle  of  Willis  (Fig.  2^^). 
These  trunks  should  be  denuded  by  picking  up  any  remaining  portions 
of  brain  membrane  and  removing  them»  preferably  by  the  use  of  the 
scissors.  This  process  may  be  begim  at  the  stumps  of  the  internal  caro- 
tid arteries^  noting  the  anterior  choroid  branch  which  arises  from  the 
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internal  carotid  and  passes  backward  and  outward  to  enter  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  supply  its  choriod  plexus;  the  pos- 
terior communicating  artery,  a  branch  of  the  interned  carotid,  will  also 
be  found  in  connection  wilh  this  part  of  that  vessel. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid,  may  be  traced  to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  fissure  of 
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I  at  the  b{t»e  of  the  bmin.    The  left  half  of  the  cerebdlutn  and  the  Ap«3c  ol 
the  left  teni{toral  lobe  have  been  removed. 


Ivius,  its  further  course  in  which  fissure  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
[lisphere  A^nll  be  worked  out  in  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 
The  antero^lateral  ganglionic  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  are  to  be 
avoided  in  denuding  the  vessel,  these  appearing  as  small  vessels  coming  off 
at  right  angles  from  their  parent  trunk.  The  inner  group  of  them,  known 
as  the  internal  striate  vessels,  perforate  the  base  of  the  brain  to  penetrate 
the  inner  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the 
internal  capsule,  and  include  the  hnticulo-striate  artery  (Charcot's  artery 
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of  ccTcbral  hcmorrhap:e) ;  the  outer  group,  the  external  striate  ves- 
sels, pass  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  adjacent 
territon'. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery,  the  smaller  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  internal  carotid,  will  be  found  passing  inward  and  forward  to 
reach  the  ^reat  lonptudinal  fissure,  having  entered  which  it  cun'es  up- 
ward r)\er  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  supply  the 
mesial  surfaces  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  (p.  500).  The  dissector 
will  note  the  communication  between  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries 
l>y  means  of  the  anterior  cominunicatiiig,  a  small  transverse  branch  con- 
net  tinj^'  the  vessels  near  their  entrance  into  the  longitudinal  fissure. 
The  antero-median  ganglionic  branches  of  the  anterior  cerebral,  aris- 
ir.-  also  in  part  from  the  anterior  communicating  artery,  are  small 
l»ran(hes  passinj;  backward  to  supply  the  adjacent  structures  such  as 
ilu-  lamina  einerea,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  pituitary  body,  etc. 

TIk-  fourth  portions  of  the  vertebral  arteries  (p.  487),  found  in  this 
(iisM<  ii(»n.  should  now  rcccnve  attention  and  their  branches,  the  pos- 
/t7/.»r  }i:nntiiii\ii  the  posterior  sphial,  the  anterior  spinal  and  the  posterior 
I'r./rfi.'r  rcrclu'lUir,  should  be  identified  and  traced. 

The  posterior  meningeal  branch  is  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  of 
the  pt^sierior  fossa  (Fi^.  2,^3). 

I  lu  vinall  posterior  spinal  branch  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  by  way 
vf  il:r  hTamen  ma^mum  to  pass  down  the  spinal  canal  upon  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  s])inal  cord  (p.  591). 

riu  larger  anterior  spinal  branch  arises  near  the  termination  of  the 
\  (  rti  l»ral  and  speedily  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  Opposite  side  to  form 
.1  loirinon  median  tmnk  (FiJ^^  233),  which,  passing  thixnigh  the  foramen 
ma^^iuim.  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  canal  in  relation  with 
the  anterior  surt'aee  of  the  cord,  communicating  with  those  vessels  which 
er.ti  r  the  eanal  throu^'h  the  inter\'crtebral  foramina  (p.  489). 

riu  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  should  be  traced  to  the  back 
pari  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  233). 

The  basilar  artery,  the  lar^e  trunk  restating  from  the  union  of  the 
t\\«»  vertebral  arteries,  lies  in  relation  A\ath  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
]>ons  and  terminates  near  its  upper  extremity  by  dividing  into  the  two 
/\ '>/(•; ;\'»  iefchnil  irteries. 

rhe  branches  of  the  basilar  artery  are  the  transverse  branches,  con- 
sist ini;  o{  st^veral  s^nall  vessels  which  diverge  from  the  parent  tnmk  at 
a  ni;ht  an^'le  over  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pons;  the  internal  auditory 
iittcfv,  whieh  passes  transversely  outward  to  finally  reach  the  internal 
audiu^ry  meatus,  which  it  enters  and  traverses  on  its  way  to  its  destina- 
tion in  the  internal  ear;  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  going  to  the 
fn^nt  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  superior  cere- 
MUir,  which  reaches  the  dorsal  siuface  of  the  cerebellum. 
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The  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  basilar, 
diverge  laterally  and  then  pursue  a  course  back^'^ard  and  outward  to 
reach  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
branches  visible  at  this  stage  are  the  posiero-median  ganglionic,  wliich 
arise  from  the  anterior  aspects  of  the  vessels  near  their  origin  and  which 
perforate  the  brain  substance  at  the  posterior  perforated  area  to  supply 
the  optic  thalamus  and  adjacent  parts;  the  postero-lateral  ganglionic 
(Fig.  233),  also  small  vessels  which  arise  from  the  artery  more  distally; 
the  posterior  choroid  artery,  which  reaches  the  velum  interpositum  and 
thus  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle  by  passing  through  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  brain  {Fig.  235).  The  student  will  note,  after 
completing  the  dissection  of  these  vessels,  that  by  this  communication 
between  the  posterior  and  middle  cerebrals,  by  the  communication  be- 
tween the  anterior  cerebrals  of  the  two  sides  by  means  of  the  anterior 
commimicating  artery,  and  by  the  common  origin  of  the  posterior 
cerebrals  from  the  basilar,  a  complete  arterial  circle  is  formed,  the  circle 
of  Willis  (Fig.  233). 

The  smaU  groups  of  sangUon  branchei  of  the  circle  of  Willis  are  noteworthy  for 
several  reasons:  their  size;  the  an^U  at  which  they  spring  from  their  parent  trunks, 
which  may  have  some  effect  in  mitigating  the  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse;  fhe  fact 
that  they  constitute  a  definite  s^'^stem,  the  gangUonic  system,  for  the  supply  of  the 
basal  ganglia  and  adjacent  parts;  and  that  they  are  end  arteries,  i\e.,  that  each  term- 
inal branch  ends  without  communication  with  its  neighbors  and  therefore  supplies 
a  definite  wedge-shaped  area*  Owing  lo  this  arrangement,  obstruction  of  one  of 
these  vessels  deprives  a  definite  region  of  its  blood-supply  and  therefore  of  its 
function. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Convex  Surface  of  the  Hemisphere,— 
The  brain  may  now  be  ttimed  over,  the  inequalities  upon  its  imder 
surface  being  accommodated  by  a  crumpled  piece  of  damp  cheese-cloth 
or  by  damp  cotton  so  as  to  prevent  mutilation  of  the  parts,  and  the 
arteries  on  the  convex  surface  may  be  dissected. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery,  which  was  seen  to  enter  the  beginning 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  follows  that  fissure  to  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
hemisphere,  giving  off  various  branches  in  its  course.  The  inferior 
frontal  branch  (Fig.  234)  going  to  the  inferior  frontal  convolution,  the 
ascending  frontal  passing  upward  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  along 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  the  parietal  branch  to  that  part  of 
the  parietal  lobe  which  is  adjacent  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  parieto- 
temporal  branch  passing  to  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
temporal  lobe  and  to  the  back  part  of  the  parietal,  should  all  be  dis- 
sected in  turn  and  traced  throughout  their  ramifications. 

A  few  branches  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  turn  around  the  mesial 
border  of  the  frontal  lobe  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure (Fig.  234) ;  some  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral,  as  \iv£  calcattiAA 
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Having  dissected  these  vessels  and  studied  their  distribution,  the 
Eivex  svirfaces  of  the  brain  hemispheres  may  be  entirely  denuded  of 
any  remaining  parts  of  the  membranes  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. Before  removing  the  pia  mater  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is 
'  desirable  to  identify  and  isolate  the  attached  portions  of  the  cranial 
nervxs  in  order  to  effectually  safeguard  them.  Nor  should  the  pia 
mater  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellimi»  or  that  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  medulla  be  disturbed,  it  Ixjing  desirable  to  leave 
these  portions  of  the  pia  until  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  dissection. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  pia  mater  is  the  vascular  membrane  of  the  brain 
and  gives  support  to  its  blood-vessels.  The  larger  vessels,  which  ramify  up<:>n  the 
surface,  give  off  tuo  sets  of  branches,  the  shofi  or  cortical  vessels »  distributed  to  the 
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Fig,  aj5. — McsiaI  surface  of  ligbt  oerebrml  hemisphere,  ahowinK  cortical  branches  of  antefior  and 

posterior  cerebral  arteries, 

cortex  or  surface  gray  matter^  and  the  long  or  medtdhry  arteries  which  pass  more 
deeply  to  reach  the  central  white  or  medullar)^  substance.  The  vessels  composing 
these  two  systems  arv  for  tlie  most  part  terminal  or  end-arteries,  although  they  are 
not  so  strictly  so  iis  are  the  vessels  of  the  ganghonic  system. 

The  brain  should  be  again  placed  in  the  inverted  position. 

The  Points  of  Origin  op  the  Cranial  NERVEs.^The  twelve 
pairs  of  cranial  nerves  arc  designated  numerically  according  to  the  or- 
der in  which  they  make  their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain 
from  before  backward,  these  points  being  known  as  their  points  of  sup- 
erficial origin.  Their  deep  origins  correspond  with  the  sittiation  of  the 
nuclei  withiii  the  brain  substance  with  which  they  arc  connected;  these 
mil  be  considered  subsequently.  The  first  or  olfactory  nerves  (p.  ^28) 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  olfactory"  bulb 
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(Fi^.  166).  The  posterior  end  of  the  olfactory  bulb  is  connected  by 
means  of  the  olfactory  tract,  a  somewhat  flattened  band»  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  apparently  at  the  anterior  perforated  area,  upon  ap- 
proaching which  area  the  tract  dividers  itito  a  mesial  and  a  lateral  rooL 
The  bulb  and  tract,  often  incorrectly  referred  to  as  the  olfactory  ner\^, 
are  really  a  part  of  the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  in  man  is  quite 
rudimentary^  as  compared  with  the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  osmatic  mam- 
mals (p.  5og), 

The  second  or  optJc  nerves  are  traceable  to  the  optte  diiasin  or 
commissure,  frum  which  structure  the  optic  tract  of  each  side,  a  some- 
what flattened  band,  passes  baclcw^ard  across  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
crus  cerebri  close  to  its  entrance  into  the  cerebral  hanisphcrc  (Pig.  166.) 

The  third  or  oculomotor  nerves  make  their  apyiearance  at  the  apex 
of  the  inter-i3eduncular  space,  therefore  just  back  of  the  posterior  per- 
forated lamina  (p.  503). 

The  fourth  or  trochlear  nerves  make  their  appearance  on  this 
aspect  of  the  brain  at  the  outer  border  of  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  cms,  but  their  actual  superticial  origin  is  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  valve  (p.  53 4)- 

The  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  is  seen  to  be  connected  by  two  strands  of 
unequal  size  with  the  ventrolateral  surface  of  the  pons,  upon  the  larger 
of  which,  the  sensary  root  of  the  nerve,  is  found  the  Qasserian  ganglion 
(p-  335).  the  smaller  strand  being  the  tnotor  root  (Fig.  166). 

The  sixth  or  abducent  nerves  appear  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
not  far  from  the  mid-line  (p.  329). 

The  seventh  or  facial  nerves  are  encountered  also  at  the  tower  border 
of  the  pons,  immediatci  \^  to  the  outer  side  of  which  will  be  found  a  smaller 
strand,  the  pars  intermedia  (Fig.  166). 

The  eighth  or  auditor)'  nerves  likewise  make  their  appearance  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons  upon  the  outer  side  of  the*  pars  intermedia* 

The  ninth  or  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  tenth  or  vagus  (p.  539)  and  the 
eleventh  or  spinal  accessory  (pp.  369  and  492)  nerves  appear  as  a  series 
of  strands  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  medulla  in  a  groove  known  as 
the  dorso-lateral  fissure  of  the  medulla  (Fig.  166). 

The  twelfth  or  hypoglossal  nerves  apjjear  u|X)n  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  medulla  as  a  series  of  strands  between  the  olivary  body  and  the 
pyramidal  body  in  series  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Each  of  these  nerves  should  be  isolated  so  that  the  dissector  may  see 
clearly  their  points  of  connection  with  the  under  surface  of  the  brain. 

Whatever  shreds  of  membrane  still  adhere  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  brain  after  the  isolation  of  the  blood-vess^*ls  and  nerv-es  mentioned 
above  should  now  Ije  cleared  aw*ay  by  the  use  of  forceps  and  scissors. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  is  now  well  demon- 
strated and  may  be  seen  to  present  in  its  depths  the  anterior  portion  of 
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the  corpus  callosum.  The  optic  commissure  should  be  gently  elevated 
to  expose  that  portion  of  the  brain  substance  known  as  the  lamina  cin- 
erea«  a  vertical  sheet  which  constitutes  the  anterior  wall  of  the  third 
ventricle.  Immediately  back  of  this,  the  conical,  projecting  tuber 
cinereum  is  seen,  fnsm  the  apex  of  w^hich,  looking  forward  in  this  posi- 
tion of  the  brain,  projects  a  rounded  mass  about  one  fourth  inch  in 
length,  the  infundibulum;  upon  the  summit  of  this  is  a  flattened  globular 
mass,  the  pituitary  body.  The  pituitary  body  is  sometimes  left  in  the 
pituitary  fossa  in  remo\ing  the  brain  from  the  skulK  the  infundibulum 
being  torn  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  pituitary  body.  Behind  the 
tuber  cinereum  are  two  small,  rounded  bodies,  one  on  either  side,  the 
corpora  albicantia  or  mammillaria.  The  posterior  perforated  space 
is  situated  behind  the  cnri>ora  aJbicantia  and  is  bounded  on  each  side 
by  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum  as  they  diverge  from  the  upper  border  of 
the  pons  toward  the  hemisphere  of  each  side,  enclosing  the  interpedun- 
cular  space.  The  ventral  surfaces  of  the  crura  cerebri  should  be  care- 
fully denuded,  when  it  will  be  evident  that  they  present  a  longitudinal 
striation  significant  of  the  fact  that  the  ventral  portions  of  these  bodies 
are  made  up  of  btmdles  of  fibres  on  their  way  from  the  cerebral  hemis- 
phere of  the  corresponding  side  to  the  pons.  The  surface  of  tlie  pons 
should  be  denuded  of  any  adhering  shreds  of  membrane  and  its  mesial 
longitudinal  groove  for  the  accommodation  of  the  basilar  artery'  noted. 
It  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  that  this  ventral  surface  of  the  pons 
presents  a  transverse  striation  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  its 
bundles  of  fibres.  Tracing  this  ventral  surface  laterally  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  surface  narrows  or,  in  short,  that  the  superficial  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  become  a  somewhat  rounded  bundle  and  that  this 
passes  into  the  cerebellum  as  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum* 
The  ventral  surface  of  the  medulla,  when  freed  from  adhering  mem- 
branes, presents  a  mesial  groove,  the  ventro«mesial  fissure,  which  may 
be  seen  to  be  interrupted  or  encroached  ujx)n  by  obliquely  directed 
strands  due  to  the  decussation  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  efferent  fibres 
which  constitute  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla.  The  latter  are 
the  rounded  longitudinal  elevations,  larger  above  than  below,  which  lie 
one  upon  dther  side  of  the  ventro-mesial  fissure  (Fig.  t66). 


THE  TELENCEPHALON  OR  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

The  chief  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  cerebral  licniisjiheres  is  made  up 
of  ner\^e-fibres,  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  the  relatively 
thin  shell  of  brain-^ortex  or  cortical  gray  matter  consisting  of  nerve- 
cells  from  which  these  fibres  emanate  as  axones  or  to  which  they  go  as 
dendrites  of  other  cells  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  ner\^ous  system. 
Hence,  in  a  sense,  the  cortex  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  brain 
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and  its  superficial  extent  becotnes  an  index  of  the  degree  of  brain  de- 
velopment. But  grc^itcT  superficial  extent  is  obtained  by  convolutions 
or  foldings  of  the  eortex,  the  grooves  between  which  are  known  as  fis- 
sures. The  study  of  these  convolutions  and  fissures  is  therefore  of  great 
imfiortance.  since  in  the  fornier  are  located  the  various  raotor  and  sen- 
sory centres,  as  well  as  the  centres  of  intellection. 


THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM, 

Tlie  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  di\4ded  into  tobes  by  more  or  le»f 
deep  indentations  or  fissures  (p,  496).  The  sulxiivisions  of  the  Iot>es 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  secondary  fissures  or  sulci 
arc  known  as  convolutions  or  gyri.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  hem- 
isjihere  is  known  as  the  frontal  pole,  the  posterior  extremity  as  the 
occrpjtal  pole,  and  the  part  which  projects  forward  and  somewhat  down- 
ward as  the  temporal  pole  of  the  hcniis]jhere. 

The  Convex  Surface  op  the  Hemisphere, — The  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando or  the  central  fissure  (sulcus  centralis)  p;iss4.*s  from  or  near  the 
mesial  border  of  the  hemisj>here  downward  and  forw^ard  in  a  somewhat 
sinuous  line  to  terminate  just  short  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  236). 
The  superior  kme  or  genu  is  a  ])osteriorly  projecting  angle  at  the  upjierj 
third  of  the  fissure;  the  inferior  genu  projects  forward  at  about  ils  middle 
The  U])per  extremity  of  the  Rokindic  fissure  is  approximately  a  half- 
inch  behind  the  middle  of  the  mesial  b<:»rder  of  the  hemisphere  and  may 
be  recognized  by  its  direction  and  evident  importance,  and  by  the  fact 
that  just  in  front  of  and  approximately  parallel  with  it  is  the  preccntral 
fissurc,  less  conspicuously  marked,  and  that  behind  it,  also  approximately 
parallel  with  it,  is  the  postcentral  fissure,  the  latter  curving  backw^ird 
above  to  run  parallel  \\ith  the  mesial  border  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
fissure  of  Rolando  forms  with  the  mid-line  an  angle  of  71.7  degrees.  A 
further  aid  to  the  recognition  of  this  fissure  is  to  recognize  the  quite 
CHjnspicuous  upturned  end  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissnire  on  the  mesial 
aspect  of  the  hemisphere  near  its  upi>er  border,  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
being  the  first  fissure  of  any  importance  in  front  of  this  one.  The  re- 
gion in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  frontal  lobe,  while  immedi- 
ately behind  it  is  the  parietal  lobe.  The  student  should  pull  apart  the 
lips  of  the  fissure  to  gain  an  idea  of  its  depth. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  (fissura  cerebri  lateralis),  beginning  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  hemisphere  at  the  vallecula  Sylvii  immediately 
external  to  the  anterior  perforated  lamina,  passes  outward  to  tlie  con- 
vex surface  of  the  hemisphere*,  where  it  divides  into  three  fissiurs  or 
branches.  The  posterior  branch  turns  backward  and  later  slightly  up- 
ward and  then  more  markedly  up^^ird  to  terminate  in  the  back  part  of 
the  parietal  lobe.    This  fissure  separates  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes 
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which  lie  above  it  from  the  temporal  lobe  below.  Tbe  anterior  ascend- 
ing limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  passes  off  from  the  main  fissure  up- 
ward and  somewhat  forward  into  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe;  the 
anterior  horizontal  branch  passes  forward  into  the  frontal  lobe.  These 
may  arise  from  the  main  fissure  by  a  common  stem.  If  the  student  vnll 
separate  the  lips  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  near  the  fore  part  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe  he  will  discover  what  appears  to  be  a  small  crumpled  mass 
Ivinj^  in  its  depths;  this  is  a  distinct  lobe  of  the  brain  known  as  the  insula 
or  island  of  Retl. 

The  parieto-occlpital  fissure,  seen  chiefly  on  the  mesial  surface  of 
the  hemisphere  (Fig.  241),  appears  to  only  a  limited  extent  on  the  con- 
vex surface  in  the  form  of  a  short  but  well  marked  groove  extending 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mesial  border  of  the  hemisphere  some- 
what below  the  back  part  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  indicates  the  line 
of  demarcation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  between  the  parietal  lobe  in  front  and 
tie  occipital  lobe  behind,  this  line  of  demarcation  being  further  indi* 
at^d  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  downward  and 
forward  to  the  prc-occipital  notch,  the  latter  being  an  indentation  on 
the  lower  border  of  the  hemisphere  about  one  third  the  distance  from 
its  posterior  to  its  anterior  extremity  (Fig.  236), 

The  frontal  lobe,  bounded  behind  by  the  Rolandic  or  central  fissure, 
is  subdivided  by  an  approximately  vertical  fissure,  the  precentral  or 
ascending  frontal  sulcus,  usually  di\'ided  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
jjart,  and  by  tw^o  horizontal  fissures  situated  in  advance  of  the  latter, 
the  first  and  second  frontal  fissures.  The  precentral  convolution  is  that 
part  of  the  frontal  lobe  which  lies  behind  the  precentral  sulcus.  The 
first,  second  and  thirds  or  the  superior*  middle  and  inferior  convolu» 
tions  are  situated  respectively  above  the  first  frontal  fissure,  between  the 
first  and  second  and  below  the  second.  The  inferior  frontal  convolution 
is  further  subdi\4ded  by  the  horizontal  and  ascending  rami  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  into  the  pars  orbitalis,  situated  nearest  the  lower 
border  of  the  hemisphere,  the  pars  triangularis  between  the  two  sub- 
di\asions  of  the  fissure  and  the  pars  basalis  behind  the  anterior  ascend- 
ing limb.  That  part  of  this  third  frontal  convolution  which  borders 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  called  the  frontal  operculum.  The  student 
may  have  found  so  great  complexity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fissiu^s 
and  convolutions  of  the  frontal  lobes  as  to  have  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  recognize  these  fissures  as  described.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
the  above-mentioned  arrangement  is  the  typical  one,  each  case  presents 
individual  variations  to  such  degree  as  to  be  at  times  quite  confusing. 
Small  convolutions  called  annectant  convolutions  or  g>Ti  not  infrequently 
bridge  across  fissures,  seeming  to  interrupt  them,  and  connect  neigh- 
boring convolutions.  This  arrangement  obtains  upon  other  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  frontal  lobe. 
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The  parietal  lobe,  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  below 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  Ixihind  by  the  parieto-ocdpital  fissure  and 
line  connecting  the  latter  with  the  pre-occipital  notch,  is  subdivided 
by  the  intraparietal  or  postcentral  fissure  as  well  as  by  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  that  of  the  paralled  fissure  of  the 
lemixiral  lobe.  The  intraparietal  fissure,  starting  in  the  lower  fore- 
part of  the  lobe  near  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  some  little  distance  be- 
hind the  fissure  of  Rolando,  jjasses  upward  and  backward  parallel  with 
the  latter  fissure,  cm*ving  backward  to  run  almost  parallel  with  the  mesial 
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border  of  the  hemisphere  for  a  short  distance.  The  vertical  part  of  this 
sulcus  is  sometimes  broken  into  an  inferior  and  a  superior  part.  The 
horixontal  [)art  of  the  fissure  is  frequently  detached  from  the  vertical 
part  and  may  be  broken  up  into  two  sulci,  the  ramus  horizontalu  and 
the  ramus  occipiialis,  the  latter  passinjj  uninterruptedly  into  the  occip- 
ital lobe.  The  postcentral  convolution  of  the  parietal  lolxj  is  located 
behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  in  front  of  the  vertical  ]>ortion  of  the 
intraparietal  fissure;  the  superior  parietal  lobule  is  above  the  huri- 
zontal  portion  of  the  intraparietal  fissure,  while  the  Inferior  parietal  lobule 
is  below  it.  That  part  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  which  surroimds 
the  uptiuTied  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  the  supra-marginal  gyrus. 
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^hlle  the  portion  which  surrounds  the  upturned  end  of  the  parallel  fis- 
^  ^Siire  is  the  angular  gyrus*    UstialJy  the  first,  second  and  third  anm^ciant 
gyri  connect  the  parietal  lobe  ^^th  the  occipital. 

The  occipital  lobe,  separated  from  the  temporal  and  parietal  lobes 
by  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  and  a  line  connecting  it  with 
the  pre-occipital  notch,  is  subdivided  usually  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior occipital  convolutions  by  two  fissures  which  present  consiiicrable 
irregularity*  The  upper  fissure,  the  sulcus  occipitalis  transversus,  is 
made  up  of  the  tw^o  limbs  into  w^hich  the  jxisteriur  etui  of  the  occipital 
ramus  of  the  intraparietal  fissure  (p.  506)  bifurcates;  the  lower  one,  the 
sulcus  occipitalis  lateralis,  is  placed  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
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gyri.  Above  the  transverse  ocripital  fissure  and  behind  and  above  the 
occtfntal  ramus  of  the  intraparietal  fissure  is  a  small  convolutioti,  the 
arciis  ocdpitatis,  which  connects  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes 
aiound  the  end  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  (Fig.  236). 

The  temiMval  lobe,  separated  from  the  frontal  and  [jarictal  lobes  by 
the  fissure  of  Syhius  and  from  the  occipital  by  the  imaj^inary  line  above 
referred  to,  is  subdivid€^d  by  two  approximately  parallel  fissures  run- 
ning  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  first  or  parallel  fissure  and  the  second 
temporal  fiswre,  into  the  superior*  the  middle  and  the  inferior  temporal 
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The  idand  of  Rell,  a  lobe  of  the  brain  locat4Kl,  as  prt  'xhI 

oaU  in  the  fissone  of  Syhius.  should  now  be  exposed  by  ^rat- 

ing the  Kps  ci  that  fissure  near  the  temrioral  border  of  tJic  brain.    It 
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may  be  sul!  he  tier  ex]x>sed  by  cutting  away  the  opercula — which  should 
be  deferred  to  a  later  stage — that  is.  the  parts  of  the  frontal,  purielal 
and  temporal  lobes  which  abut  ujjon  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  insula 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  endrcled  by  a  groove,  the  circular  sulcus  of  ReiL 
The  limen  insulse,  situated  at  the  lower  fore  part  of  the  insula,  is  a 
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srnaQ  area  (torn  which  passes  upward  and  backward  the  central  sulcus 
qf  Rell«  dividing  the  insula  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion* 
l^yrl^  of  these  i^arts  is  subdivided  by  smaller  sulci  into  a  variable  number 
of  ci3Dvaluitan&    The  island  belongs  to  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  l2*FEitioR  SURFACE  OF  THE  Hkmisphkrk, — Only  the  inferior 
mcfxe  oC  the  fiontal  Ioh>e  and  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  temporal  lobe 
«re  mraiAbfe  for  eaouninaiion  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection.    Gently 
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raising  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract,  the  olfactory  sulcus,  the  groove 
which  accommodates  thc^e  structures,  will  be  exposed.  The  gyrus  rec- 
tus or  straight  gyrus  is  that  portion  of  this  surface  which  lies  between 
the  sulcus  olfactorius  and  the  loiifjitudinal  fissure.  The  back  part  of 
the  g^^rus  rectus  is  delimited  from  the  anterior  part  by  an  obliquely 
directed  groove,  the  portion  back  of  the  groove  being  a  part  of  tlie 
parolfactory  area  of  Broca,  which  is  situated  on  the  mesial  surface  of 
the  hemisphere  (Fig.  242).  The  region  of  the  frontal  lobe  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  olfactory^  sulcus  is  subdi\aded  by  the  triradiate  or  orbital 
fissure  (Fig.  23S)  into  the  interna!,  middle  and  external  orbital  convo- 
lutions. The  orbital  sulcus  and  consc^quently  the  ^yri  arc  subject  to 
much  variation.  The  gyri  are  continuous  with  the  superior,  middle  and 
inferior  frontal  convolutions.  The  olfactory  trigone,  between  the  diverg- 
ing roots  (lateral  and  mesial  striae)  of  the  olfactory  tract,  is  separated 
by  the  sulcus  parolfactorius  posterior  from  the  anterior  perforated 
space,  which  lies  beliind  it.  The  olfactory  bulb,  tract,  stric'e,  trigone 
and  the  parolfactory  area  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  nidimentary 
olfactory  lobe. 

The  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  can  only  be  studied  after 
separating  the  two  hemispheres  from  each  other.  If  two  brains  are 
available,  the  separation  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  effected  at  this  stage 
by  passing  a  long  knife  down  through  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  and 
cutting  through  to  the  base  of  the  brain;  if  the  dissector  has  but  one 
brain  at  his  disposal,  this  plan  is  not  to  be  followed,  the  examination  of 
the  mesial  surface  being  deferred,  in  such  case,  until  after  the  dissection 
of  the  right  hemisphere  (p,  515).  For  convenience,  however,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  referred  to  a  picture  of  such  a  sagittal  section  of  the  brain 
(Fig.  241)  that  he  may  acquire  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts.  On  reference  to  this  fxgure  the  corpus  callosum  will  be  seen  oc- 
cup>ing  a  part  of  this  area,  while  above  and  below,  and  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  corpus  callosum,  the  free  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  seen, 
that  is,  that  part  of  the  surface  which  in  the  undisturbed  condition 
looks  toward  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERE. 

With  the  brain  resting  on  its  base,  the  top  of  the  right  hemisphere 
may  be  sliced  off  by  making  a  cut  in  the  horizontal  plane  at  the  level 
of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure.  This  may  be  identified  on  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  conspicuous  horizontal  fissure  about  mid- 
way between  the  highest  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  hemisphere,  the  latter  being  gently  pulled  away  from  its 
fellow.  Instead  of  using  the  krufe,  the  fingers  may  be  used  to  tear  off 
tliat  part  of  the  top  of  the  hemisphere  which  corresponds  to  the  antero- 
posterior extent  of  the  corpus  callosum.    This  exposes  the  central  white 
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substance  of  the  hemisphere,  the  centrum  ovale  minus,  matle  up  of  nen^e- 
fibres,  enclosed  by  the  relatively  thin  shell  of  gray  cortical  substance. 
This  section  affords  opportiuiity  to  note  the  depth  of  sotne  of  the  fis- 
sures or  sulci  of  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  to  note  also  the  way 
in  which  the  pia  mater  dips  into  these  sulci  (Fig.  239). 

The  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  above  the  level  of  the  corpus  . 
callosum,  the  callosal  convolution,  should  now  be  removed,  preferably' 
with  the  fingers,  two  transverse  incisions  through  this  gyrus  ha\nng 
first  been  made  opixjsite,  respectively,  the  anterior  and  posterior  limits 
of  the  callosum. 

The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosimi  may  now  be   noted    passing 
transversely   from    that   body    outward    into    the    substance   of    the] 
hemisphere  and  speedily  diverging  from  each  other  toward  all  parts! 
of  the  cortex.     If  the  deei^  surface  of  the  callosal  g>TUs  just  rcmovt»d 
be  examined,   a  bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres,   the  cingulum,  will  be 
disclosed  (p.  550). 

The  CokPirs  Callosum. — The  corpus  callosum  is  made  up  of  a 
closely  compacted  group  of  fibres  passing  across  the  mesial  ])lane  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  these  constituting  the  great  connecting 
link  between  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum,  the  great  transverse  com-  I 
missurc  of  the  brain.  (At  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  other  collections  of  fibres,  as  the  anterior  commissure,  which 
likewise  serve  as  commissures  between  the  hemispheres.)  The  sagittal 
extent  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  seen  to  correspond  with  about  the  mid- 
dle two  fourths  of  the  long  axis  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  239),  its  dorsal 
surface  forming  the  bottom  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  Its  an* 
tcrior  extremity  or  genu  (knee)  is  traceable  downward  and  backward 
to  terminate  in  the  rostrum  (Fig,  241),  the  connection  of  which  latter 
with  the  lamina  cinerea  shovild  be  noted.  The  posterior  extremity, 
more  massive  than  the  anterior,  is  kno\^*n  as  the  spleniumt  while ' 
the  body  is  that  part  which  intervenes  between  the  genu  and  the 
splenium. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  callosum  presents  a  faint  longitudinal 
marking  in  the  mid-line  known  as  I  he  raphe*    On  either  si<le  uf  the  raphe  j 
arc  seen  the  medial  longitudinal  stri^  (nerves  of  Lancisi),  while  more  , 
laterally  are  the  lateral  striae  or  tfeniae  tectse.     These  rudimentary 
nerve-fibres,  in  Cfjmmon  unth  the  atrophic  gray  matter  (induscum  gri- 
scum)  found  here,  are  atrophic  representatives  of  a  part  of  the  limbic 
lol)c,  and  collectively  form  the  supracallosal  f^yrus.     If  followed  for- 
ward the  medial  striae  are  seen  to  curv^e  round  the  knee  of  the  corpus 
callosum  to  the  subcallosal  gyrus  (Fig,  242),  while  the  lateral  strise, 
similarly  traced,  follow  outward  to  the  anterior  perforated  lamina  and  1 
the  |)urolfactory  area  (Fig,  242),     They  are  often  referred  to  as  the  pe^\ 
dmicles  of  the  csorpus  callosum.      If  traced  backward,  the  gray  matter 
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stri®  pass  around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  splenium  to  the 
gyrus  dentatus,  to  terminate  ultimately  at  the  hook  of  the  uncinate 
gyrus  (Fig,  241). 

Those  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  that  pass  through  the  si>lemum 
are  known  as  the  forceps  major,  those  that  pass  through  the  knee  being 
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PrG.  »3g.— Ccfebiral  befiii"?phef«  from  which  upper  anri  mcflian  parts  hAve  been  removed  to 
expose  corpus  callosum;  on  left  side  lonRitudinsJ  striipatul  thin  layer  of  icray  m&ttcr  cover  upper 
surface  nf  corpfjs  callosum;  on  right  side  these  have  been  scraped  away  to  expose  irsnsverse  Ebtes 
and  ftTitcrlor  »nd  posterior  forceps. 


designated  the  forceps  minor,  while  the  term  tapetum  is  variously  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  posterior  fibres  of  the  body  of  the  corpus  callosum  or 
to  otlier  groups  of  fibres  in  the  body.  The  course  of  the  fibres  of  the 
forceps  major  should  be  noted  as  they  sweep  posteriorly  and  somewhat 
inward  toward  the  occipital  pole  of  the  hemisphere,  many  of  them  termi- 
nating in  the  cortex  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

An  incision  should  now  be  made  parallel  with  the  mesial  plane  and 
abour  one  fourth  to  one  half  inch  to  the  right  of  the  mid-line  of  the 
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tical  layer  known  as  the  septum  lucidum  or»  more  strictly  speaking. 
two  vertical  layers  which  together  constitute  the  septum  lucidum 
.  520).    The  relation  of  the  septum  lucidum  to  the  anterior  part  of 
be  corpus  callosum  and  to  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  242. 

The  body  of  the  ventricle  (pars  centralis),  like^v^se  roofed  over  by 
be  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the  anterior 
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^c,  240. — Lateral  ventricles  seen  from  ;ilwjvc  after  partial  ronuvji  ..-i  i-^iriJUi,  ^.MlUi^uiu  and  cere- 
bral hemtiirhem. 

Dm,  and  its  floor  presents  the  follomng  structures  from  before  back- 

ird:  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  forminfj  a  narrow  strip  of  the  floor 

steriorly;  internal  to  this,  a  groove,  the  sulcus  intermedius,  lodging 

lie  tmtia  semicircularis  and  the  vein  of  the  striate  body;  still  more  inter- 

ly  the  choroid  plexus  of  tlic  lateral  ventricle,  a  vascular  fringe  which  is 

the  lateral  border  of  the  \^elum  intcrpositum  and  is  richly  supplied  with 

blood-vessels;  and  by  the  lateral  edge  of  the  body  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  240), 

The  tenia  semicircularis  is  a  band  of  nerve-fibres  which  arise  in  the 

gray  matter  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  and  in  that  of  the  septum 
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lucidum.    If  followed  backward  in  the  roof  of  the  descending 
the  lateral  ventricle,  they  are  traceable  to  the  amygdaloid 
They  are  thought  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  pathway  for  < 
impulses. 

The  posterior  horn,  passing  backward  toward  the  occipi 
and  ciu^dng  somewhat  inward,  roofed  over  by  the  tapettmi, 
on  the  upper  part  of  its  mesial  wall  a  prominence,  the  bulb,  \ 
produced  by  the  forceps  major  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Below  t 
also  on  the  mesial  wall,  is  another  projection,  the  calcar  avis  c 
campus  minor,  produced  by  the  calcarine  fissure  on  the  mesial  i 
the  occipital  lobe.  In  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  th< 
ior  horn  and  the  beginning  of  the  lateral  or  descending  horn  is 
what  triangular  area,  the  trigone  of  the  ventricle  (Fig.  240). 

The  lateral  or  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle,  passing  at  fii 
ward  and  outward  and  then  downward,  forward  and  inward,  tei 
near  the  front  of  the  temporal  lobe.  A  part  of  its  upper  wall 
outer  wall  arc  constituted  by  the  fibres  of  the  tapetum  of  th 
callosum.  The  remaining  part  of  its  upper  wall  or  roof  is  foi 
the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus  and,  at  the  termination  of  the  1 
the  amygdaloid  nucleus.  The  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  vei 
prolonged  from  the  body  of  the  ventricle  into  the  lateral  horn,  i 
the  lateral  edge  of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  as  the  posterior  pillc 
fornix,  which  assumes  the  name  of  fimbria  after  reaching  th< 
comu.  Along  the  convexity  of  the  fimbria  is  seen  a  rounded  el 
the  hippocampus  major,  which  presents  an  enlargement,  the  pe 
campi,  at  its  termination.  The  hippocampus  major  is  producec 
hippocampal  or  dentate  fissure  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  t 
lobe.  The  relations  of  these  structures  to  each  other  should  be  ( 
noted,  that  is,  the  prolongation  of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fom 
the  concavity  of  the  hippocampus  major  and  the  prolongatioi 
choroid  plexus  along  the  concavity  of  the  fimbria.  On  the  floe 
descending  horn  and,  therefore,  external  to  the  position  of  th< 
campus  major,  is  another  eminence,  the  eminentia  coUateralh 
is  due  to  the  indentation  produced  by  the  collateral  fissure  on 
tonal  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  The  collateral  eminence  i 
times  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part.  The  latera 
cle,  like  the  other  ventricles  of  the  brain,  represents  a  remnar 
cephalic  portion  of  the  neural  canal.  The  lateral  ventricle  cc 
cates  with  the  third  by  the  foramen  of  Monroe  (foramen  conur 
terius),  the  aj^erture  of  which  should  be  foimd  by  the  dissecto: 
front  of  the  optic  thalamus  near  the  septum  lucidum ;  into  this  j 
he  should  pass  a  small  probe.  The  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  1 
is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  anterior  choroid  artery  of  the 
carotid,  which  enters  the  ventricle  at  the  termination  of  the  des 
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horn.  The  relation  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  ventricular  wall  and  the  way 
in  which  this  relation  is  brought  about  will  be  ix>inted  out  elsewhere 
(pp.  520,  522,  550). 

The  Mesial  akd  Tentorial  Surfaces  op  the  Hemisphere. — 
These  aspects  of  the  hemisphere  are  studied  to  best  advantage  when  a 
sagittal  mesial  section  of  the  brain  has  been  made.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  allowed  to  remain  in  continuity 
with  the  left  somewhat  obscures  the  v4ew  of  the  mesial  surface,  but 
with  the  aid  of  Fig.  -24 '  it  may  nevertheless  be  stuchcd.  The  tentor- 
ial surface  may  be  examined  after  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum  (p,S38). 
To  expose  as  much  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  as  pos- 
sible, make  two  transverse  vertical  sections  through  what  is  left  of  the 
right  hemisphere,  one  through  the  frontal  lobe  just  far  enough  forward 
to  clear  the  genu  of  the  corpus  caUosum^ — the  location  of  which  should 
first  be  accurately  defined — and  another  through  the  occipital  lobe  just 
back  of  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  removing  the 
cutHDff  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe»  do  not  disturb  the  pia  mater  on  the 
mesial  surface  to  any  greater  extent  than  necessary  and  do  not  injure 
the  cerebellum.  After  making  the  section  tlirough  the  frontal  lobe, 
note  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  forceps  minor  fibres  enclose  the  apex  of 
the  anterior  coniu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  as  they  emerge  from  the  genu. 

The  dissector  should  first  note  the  position  of  the  corpus  caJlosum 
(Fig.  241)  with  its  genu,  rostrum  and  splenium,  and  the  relation  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  upper  aspect  of  the  fornix 
and  the  optic  thalamus^  as  well  as  the  relation  of  its  anterior  half  to 
the  septum  lucidum,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fombt. 

The  arteries  of  -the  mesial  aspect  of  tlie  left  hemisphere  (p.  500) 
should  be  isolated  and  identified,  after  which  they  shouJd  be  removed 
with  the  pia  mater. 

The  fissures  found  on  the  mesial  surf'ace  of  the  hemisphere  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  conspicuous.  Some  of  these  fissures  are  designated 
tcial  fissures  because  of  the  fact  that  they  so  deeply  indent  the  siuface 
as  to  produce  a  corresjxinding  prominence  on  the  wall  of  the  ventricu- 
lar cavity.  Fissures  which  do  not  thus  affect  the  ventricular  wall  are 
known  as  partial  fissures.  The  total  fissures  are  the  hippocampal  or 
dentate,  the  collateral  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cakarme  fissure. 

The  catloso-marginal  fissure  (sulcus  cinguli)  begins  beneath  the 
knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  passing  around  the  knee  and  back- 
ward parallel  with  the  caJlosum.  turns  upward  almost  at  a  right  angle 
to  its  previous  course  to  terminate  at  or  near  the  upper  border  of  the 
hemisphere^  Not  infrequently  this  fissure  is  interrupted  at  a  point 
above  about  the  middle  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  part,  however, 
beyond  the  interruption  is  usually  so  conspicuous— and  this  especially 
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applies  to  the  upturnerl  end — that  ilie  suidciit  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  reco^izinjL,'  it.  The  uptunied  end  is  the  ramus  fnar^inalis,  the  u[)fxa' 
tenninalion  uf  which  is  just  behind  the  upi>er  end  of  the  fissure  of  Ro 
lando.  The  part  of  tlie  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  on  the  pcriph- 
erid  side  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  is  the  marginal  convolution;  it 
is  evident  that  the  mar^nnal  convolution  belongs  to  the  frontal  lobe, 
since  it  is  that  j>art  of  the  hemisphere  situated  in  front  of  tlie  fissure  of 
Rolando.  What  ai>pears  like  an  extension  of  the  marginal  convolution 
baclavard  to  the  ratnus  marginalis  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  is 
called  the  paracentral  lubule*  the  back  part  of  which,  that  is.  that  situ- 
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^ated  posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  is  continuous  over  the  upper 
>rder  of  tlie  hemisphere  wHth  the  parietal  lobe,  while  the  part  of  the 
lobule  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  continuous  with  the  frontal 
lobe*.    The  lobule  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  paracentral  sulcus. 

The  callosal  convolution  or  gyrus  fornicatus  is  that  part  of  the  mesial 
aspect  of  the  hemisphere  between  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  and  the 
corjjus  callosum.  It  extends  farther  back  than  the  limits  of  the  calloso- 
marginal  fissure  and  swee[)S  around  the  splenium  of  the  callosum  to  l)e- 
come  continuous  with  a  narrow  constricted  convolution^  the  isthmus  (Fig. 
241).  The  callosal  convolution  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  small,  ap* 
proximately  vertical  fissure,  the  postlimbic  sulcus. 

The  interna]  parieto-occipital  fissure,  continuous  with  the  external 
parieto-ocdpital  fissure  already  encountered  on  tlie  lateral  aspect  of 
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the  hemisphere,  passes  foi^^ard  and  downward  from  a  point  about  one 
half  the  distance  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  to 
the  occipital  pole  of  the  hemisphere  and  is  joined  at  practicaUy  a  right 
angle  by  the  posterior  calcarine  fissure,  which  latter  starts  from  a  point 
quite  near  the  occipital  pole.  The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  ramus  marginalis  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure. 
The  quadrate  convolution  or  precuneus  (Fig.  241 )  lies  between  these 
two  fissures  and  is,  therefore,  since  it  is  in  front  of  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  a  part  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  posterior  calcarine  fissure,  beginning  near  the  occipital  pole 
and  passing  upward  and  forward  to  join  the  anterior  end  of  the  parieto- 
ocdpital  fissure,  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior  calcarine  fissure, 
which  passes  forward  and  slightly  dowTiward  to  terminate  at  the  back 
part  of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  The  anterior  calcarine  fissure  is 
a  total  fissure,  since  it  indents  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
to  produce  the  calcar  avis  or  hippocampus  minor  on  its  inner  wall 
iFig.  240). 

The  cuneus  is  a  wedge-shaped  convolution  of  the  occipital  lobe 
bounded  in  front  and  above  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  and  in  front 
and  below  by  the  posterior  calcarine  fissure. 

The  hippocampal  or  dentate  fissure  extends  from  a  point  just  be- 
low  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  downward  and  fooi^ard  toward 
the  position  of  the  anterior  perforated  space.  This  is  one  of  the  total 
fissures,  since  it  [jroduces  on  the  mesial  wall  of  the  descending  horn  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  the  prominence  of  the  hippocampus  major. 

The  dentate  convolution  or  gyrus  dentatus  is  a  small  mass  of  gray 
matter  situated  within  the  hippocampal  fissure.  This  relation  is  more 
fully  explained  on  page  550. 

The  posterior  collateral  fissure,  starting  upon  the  tentorial  surface 
of  the  occipital  lobe  (Fig.  241),  passes  forward  somewhat  irregularly  to 
become  continuous  usually  with  the  anterior  collateral  fissure,  which  is 
situated  on  the  tentorial  aspect  of  the  temporal  lobe  below  and  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  hippocampal  fissure.  The  anterior  collateral 
fissure  is  a  total  fissiu-e,  since  it  indents  the  floor  of  the  descending  horn 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  produce  there  the  collateral  eminence. 

The  hippocampal  convolution  or  gyrus  unctnatus  is  sitviated  between 
the  hippocampal  fissure  and  the  anterior  collateral  fissure.  At  the  an- 
terior termination  of  the  liippocampal  fissure  the  hijjjKicampal  conv^o- 
lution  hooks  round  the  fissure  constituting  its  uncus  or  hook.  Poster- 
iorly the  hippocampal  convolution  is  continuous  with  the  constricted 
convolution  mentioned  above  as  the  -isthmus,  and  through  the  isthmus 
becomes  continuous  v\Hth  the  callosal  convolution.  If  the  student  will 
inspect  Fig.  241  or  his  dissection  he  will  note  that  the  callosal  convolu- 
tion, the  isthmus  and  the  hippocampal  convolution  form  a  ring-like 
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lobe,  the  limbic  lobe,  surrounding,  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  ring,  however,  being  incomplete  in  front 
where  the  beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  interrupts  it.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  hippocampal  convolution  is  marked  off  from  the  apex  of 
temporal  lobe  by  a  small,  irregular  fisstu^,  the  incisura  temporalis  or 
rhinial  fissure. 

The  inferior  temporal  or  occipito-temporal  sulcus,  beginning  on  the 
tentorial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  passes  forward  to  the  inferior 
aspect  of  the  temporal  lobe  approximately  parallel  with  the  collateral 
fissure. 

The  lobulus  lingualis  is  an  elongated  convolution  belonging  partly 
to  the  tentorial  and  mesial  surfaces  of  the  occipital  lobe,  where  it  lies 
below  the  calcarine  fissure  and  above  the  posterior  collateral  fissure, 
and  partly  to  the  mesial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  where  it  joins  the 
hippocampal  convolution  (Fig.  241). 

The  occipito-temporal  gyrus  is  an  elongated  convolution  also  be- 
longing partly  to  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  partly  to 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  l5dng  between  the  collateral 
and  the  occipito-temporal  fissures  (Fig.  238). 

The  subcallosal  gyrus  is  a  quite  small  convolution  lying  below  the 
knee  of  the  cor^}us  callosum  to  be  brought  into  view  by  partially  dis- 
placing the  front  pari  of  the  callosal  convolution  from  the  corpus  cal- 
losum (Fig.  242):  the  supracallosal  gyms  (p.  510)  lies  above  the  corpus 
callosum ;  both  are  atrophic  parts  of  the  limbic  lobe. 

The  top  of  the  left  hemisphere  should  now  be  sliced  off  level  with 
the  up|HT  surfaix^  of  the  coqms  callosum  by  using  a  long  knife  and  en- 
tering it  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  hemisphere  at  the  level  indicated, 
and  canning  it  backward  toward  the  occipital  region  with  one  sweep. 
The  slitxxin^ff  top  of  the  hemisphere  should  be  preserved  that  it  may  be 
ivi^atvd  when  the  two  hemispheres  shall  have  been  entirely  separated. 
A  Ionj;ituiHnaI  incision  should  be  made  along  the  left  side  of  the  mid-line 
of  the  t\^ri)us  callosum,  care  being  exercised  not  to  cut  too  deeply  and 
stopi^ng  short  of  the  forceps  major.  The  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  to 
the  Ivh  of  this  incision  may  then  be  raised  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel 
iuu\  Kcnth-  loni  away,  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The 
niosial  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  should  now  be  elevated  carefully 
b>*  iiisinualing  some  flat  object,  as  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  beneath  it, 
and  it  ma>-  then  Ixj  comi)lctely  removed  by  the  necessary  incisions,  one 
just  back  of  the  genu  and  one  just  in  front  of  the  splenium,  its  attach- 
ment in  the  mid-line  to  the  body  of  the  fornix  being  noted.  This  ex- 
lH)s<.\s  the  Ixxiy  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  240). 

Thk  Fornix. — The  fornix  consists  of  a  triangular  body,  two  anterior 
crura  or  pillars  and  tuv  posterior  crura  or  pillars.  The  body  of  the  for- 
nix, in  reflation  by  its  upi)er  surface  with  the  corpus  callosum  and  by  its 
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3er  surface  with  the  velum  interpositum,  the  edges  of  which  latter,  as 
the  choroid  plexuses  project  into  the  floor  of  the  respective  lateral  ven- 
tricle, is  wide  behind  and  tapers  anteriorly  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  anterior  pillars.  Raise  and  gently  pull  the  choroid  plexus  outward 
and  note  the  thin  membrane,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ventricle,  the 
ependyma,  passinj^  over  the  fornix  and  the  plexus. 

The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  diverge  from  each  other  as  they  pass 
downward  and  forward  in  front  of  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  correspond- 
ing side,  and  finally  reach  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  each  one  acquires 
connection  with  the  corpus  albicans  of  its  owti  side.  From  the  nucleus 
of  the  corpus  albicans  these  fibres  curve  backward  and  upward  to  ter- 
minate in  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus  as  the  bundle  of 
Vicq  d'Az>T.     The   anterior  pillars  are  in    relation  by  their  anterior 
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surface  with  the  anterior  commissure  (Fig.  243),  a  band  of  fibres  connect- 
ing the  anterior  part  of  one  temporal  lobe  '^^Tth  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  opposite  temporal  lobe.  Behind  the  descending  anterior  pillar  is 
a  space,  between  it  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus;  this 
is  the  foramen  of  Monroe  through  which  the  third  ventricle  communi- 
cates with  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  foramen  of  Monroe  transmits  the 
choroid  plexus,  that  is,  the  choroid  plexus  of  one  lateral  ventricle  be- 
comes continuous  through  the  foramen  of  Monroe  \\4th  that  of  the  other 
and  with  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  foramen  of 
Monroe  will  be  easily  located  if  the  dissector  will  gently  raise  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  either  side  and  follow  it  fonv^ard  and 
c3o\^Tiward  to  the  point  where  it  passes  through  this  aperture;  the  latter 
may  be  stiJl  further  demonstrated  by  passing  a  small  probe  through  it 
into  the  third  ventricle.  Since  there  are  two  lateral  ventricles  and  one 
third  ventricle,  the  foramen  of  Monroe  has  a  single  oi:>ening  into  the 
third  ventricle,  which  opening  or  canal  bifurcates  into  two  lateral  arms, 
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one  for  each  lateral  ventricle.  The  anterior  pillar  should  be  carefully 
raised  to  the  extent  of  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  when  the  dissec- 
tor will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  joined  by  a  narrow,  white  band, 
the  tanae  semicircularis  or  stria  terminalis,  encountered  in  the  study  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  as  lying  in  the  groove  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  the  caudate  nucleus  (p.  513). 

The  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  are  the  continuations  of  the  lateral 
borders  of  its  body  and,  as  already  noted,  are  prolonged,  in  reduced 
form  and  under  the  name  of  the  fimbriae,  into  the  descending  horns  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  in  the  concavity  of  the  hippocampus  major  (Fig. 
240) .  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  pillars  traced  into  the  descending  horn 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  the  hippocampus  major,  some  of  the 
fibres  passing  to  the  alveus  and  others  to  the  uncinate  portion  of  the 
hippocampal  convolution. 

The  fornix,  including  both  its  body  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pillars,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  are  connected  with 
certain  parts  of  the  olfactory  centres.  If  the  fornix  now  be  incised  at 
the  anterior  part  of  its  body  and  the  latter  be  turned  backward,  a  trans- 
verse  striation,  the  lyra  or  psalterium,  may  be  seen  on  its  under  surface, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  pillars 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  this  place  and  so  connect  the  comu 
Ammonis  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other  (Fig.  244). 

The  fornix  may  perhaps  best  be  understood  if  one  thinks  of  it  as  the 
mesial  border  of  the  white  substance  of  one  hemisphere  united  with 
the  corresponding  mesial  border  of  the  white  substance  of  the  other 
hemisphere  throughout  that  region  which  we  recognize  in  the  adult 
brain  as  the  body  of  the  fornix,  the  posterior  crura  representing  parts  of 
this  mesial  border  which  have  remained  sufficiently  far  from  the  mesial 
plane  to  have  remained  isolated.  A  cross-section  through  the  hemis- 
phere in  such  position  as  to  strike  the  anterior  part  of  the  descending 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (Fig.  243)  shows  the  cortical  gray  matter 
apparently  folded  upon  itself  in  the  hippocampal  fissure  to  constitute 
the  gyrus  dcntatus.  The  underlying  white  medullary  matter  continued 
beyond  the  site  of  the  gyrus  dcntatus  is  left  exposed  by  the  cessation  of 
the  gray  cortical  matter  at  the  latter  point,  and  this  exposed  white 
border  is  the  structure  we  recognize  as  the  fimbria  of  the  fornix.  The 
])ia  mater  in  the  form  of  a  richly  vascular  fold  invaginates  the  thin 
epithelial  wall  of  the  ventricle  upon  the  mesial  side  of  the  fimbria  and  so 
apparently  comes  to  lie  within  the  ventricular  cavity,  but  since  it  pushes 
the  epithelium  (cpendyma)  before  it,  it  is  in  reality  excluded  thereby 
from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  (pp.  522  and  550). 

The  Septum  Lucidum  (septum  pelluddum). — This  structure  has 
been  referred  to  as  consisting  of  two  circumscribed  portions  of  the  mesial 
walls  of  the  hemisijheres  brought  into  close  relation  with  each  other — 
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circumscribed  by  the  growing  through  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other 
of  the  coq^us  callosum,  above  and  in  front  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  246). 
Hence  of  the  two  thin  laminae  of  which  the  septum  lucidum  is  composed, 
each  one  represents  a  part  of  the  mesial  \vall  of  the  corresponding  hemis- 
phere. II  the  dissector  will  now  examine  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
lucidum  in  the  dissection  as  it  inter\^enes  between  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  he  vdW  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  two  thin  layers, 
which  with  care  he  may  separate  from  each  other.  The  cavity  between 
the  lamina  is  often  called  the  fifth  ventricle,  an  erroneous  term,  however, 
since  the  name  veftiricle  is  appled  to  some  part  of  the  persisting  cavity  of 
the  neural  tube,  whereas  the  cavity  of  the  septum  lucidum  is  simply  a 
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shut-off  portion  of  the  ^rcat  longitudinal  fissure  which  has  been  isolated 
by  the  growing  through  of  the  callosum. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  telencephalon  must  be  examined  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  dissection  (p,  528), 


THE   DIENCEPHALON^ 

The  part  of  the  brain  known  as  the  diencephaion  or  inter-brain  is 
now  exposed  from  above,  although  laterally  it  is  still  in  relation  with 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  consists  of  the  structures  developed 
from  what  is  left  of  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle  after  the  outgrowth 
^  from  the  latter  of  the  secondary  fore-brain  vesicles  to  produce  the  hem- 
ispheres. The  diencephaion  in  its  early  condition  is  a  simple,  unpaired 
vesicJe  or  sac,  the  lateral  walls  of  which  thicken  greatly  to  produce  in 
each  case  a  large  ovoid  mass  known  as  the  optic  thalamus.  These  two 
masses  in  the  mature  condition  are  placed  side  by  side  near  the  base  of 
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the  brain,  the  space  between  them  being  about  one  sixth  to  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  its  transverse  diameter;  this  space,  the  adult  third  ventricle, 
represents  what  is  left  of  the  cavity  of  the  diencephalon.  The  dorsal 
wall  of  the  vesicle  remains  extremely  thin  and  becomes  intimately  re- 
lated with  the  overlying  layer  of  pia  mater,  which  layer,  upoQ  the  com- 
ing together  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  vesicle  and  the  imder  surface  of 
the  developing  hemispheres  (pallium),  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
layer  of  pia  mater  on  the  latter  surface,  thus  forming  the  velum  inter- 
positum;  this  structure  the  dissector  now  finds  exposed  upon  reflecting 
the  triangular  body  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  244). 

The  velum  interpositum  then  consists  of  two  layers  of  pia  mater 
imitcd  \\-ith  the  thin  epithelial  roof  or  dorsal  wall  of  the  diencephalon. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape;  its  lateral  borders  are  extremely  vascular  and 
present  a  fluffy  appearance,  these  vascularized  edges  of  the  structure 
being  kno\\'n  as  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  Since 
the  velum  is  larger  than  the  body  of  the  fornix,  the  choroid  plexus  of 
each  side  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  fornix  into  the  ventricular 
ca\-ity.  The  dissector  has  already  traced  the  choroid  plexuses  into  the 
descending  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  has  also  seen  that  anter- 
iorly the  choroid  jjIcxus  of  each  side  passes  through  the  foramen  of 
Monroe.  If  the  velum  be  gently  elevated  at  its  posterior  border  by 
^asinng  it  with  the  forceps,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  continuous  beneath 
the  loRvps  major  with  the  layer  of  pia  mater  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  a^R»lx.*llum,  as  well  as  with  a  layer  of  the  pia  which  is  continued 
to  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  If  now  the  mesial  part  of 
what  rt^mains  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  be  slightly 
elovattxi.  the  pia  mater  which  is  continuous  with  the  velum  will  be  seen 
to  iKiss  aj^i^irently  through  the  mesial  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  but  in 
a\ili:y  thnni^h  the  hij^pocampal  fissure,  into  the  descending  horn  of 
:he  Uuoral  ventricle.  (Compare  p.  520.) 

The  trans\erse  fissure  of  the  brain,  the  fissure  of  Bichat,  is  the 
s'.\ux*  which  is  oc^cupied  by  the  velum  interpositum  and  its  prolonga- 
:!v>iis  iiuo  the  descending  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  Hence  this 
:ni!:svorst^  tissuR*  has  the  shai)e  of  a  horse-.shoe,  the  central  segment  of 
t!>o  shiv  a )nx\s| Handing  to  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  third  ven- 
irivlo.  while  its  lateral  ix)rtions,  inclined  at  an  angle,  represent  the  line 
of  invairinalion  of  the  pia  into  the  descending  horn. 

The  \ein  of  the  choroid  plexus  imites  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
vohrn  with  the  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  to  form  the  vein  of  Qalen, 
iV.o  latUT  passing  backward,  near  the  mid-line  of  the  velum,  to  emerge 
with  its  follow  through  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain.  The  two 
\ena*  iialeni  iniite  with  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  to  form  the 
strai>:ht  sinus  {p.  327).  The  posterior  choroid  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
;xxsicrii>r  ivRbral.  ])asscs  inward  through  the  transverse  fissure  to  supply 
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the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  anterior  choroid  artery, 
a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  supplies  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  passing  into  the  descending  horn  of  that  cavity  near  its  ter- 
mination (Fig.  235). 

The  splenium  should  now  be  cut  on  either  side  near  the  border  of 
the  \neluni  and  should  be  removed  by  gently  detaching  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent pia  mater. 
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The  velum  may  now  be  incised  near  its  anterior  angle  by  a  transverse 
cut  and  gently  ele\raLed  and  tuiTied  baclav*ard,  when  it  will  be  noted  that 
its  lateral  borders  are  loosely  attached  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  optic 
thalami.  The  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle  will  be  seen  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  veltmi  close  to  the  mid-line  and  parallel  with 
each  other. 

The  pineal  body  or  so-called  pineal  gland  (conarium,  epiphysis  cere- 
bri) will  tjc  exposed  by  reflecting  the  velum  well  back  beyond  the  limits 
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of  the  third  ventricle.  The  pineal  body,  like  the  velum,  belongs  to  the 
roof  or  dorsal  wall  of  the  diencephalon.  The  base  of  the  pineal  body  is 
attached  to  a  transverse  band,  the  habenular  commissure,  from  which  its 
peduncles  pass  forward  as  the  striae  mediillares,  one  oa  the  upper  border 
of  the  me^  surface  of  each  optic  thalamus. 

The  Optic  Thalamus. — ^The  upper  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus 
presents  a  groove  passing  forward  and  inward  (Fig.  245),  whidi 
represents  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  choroid  plexus.  On  the 
mesial  side  of  this  groove,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  is  a  depressed 
area,  the  habemila,  within  which  is  contained  a  collection  of  nerve-cells. 
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the  ganglion  habenute.  That  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
thalamus  which  is  lateral  to  the  oblique  groove  helps  to  form  the  floor 
of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  mesial  surface  of  the  thalamus,  forming  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
third  ventricle,  presents  near  its  upper  limit  the  taenia  thalami,  a  band 
of  thickened  ei)endyma  which  overlies  the  stria  meduUaris  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  pineal  pedicle,  and  the  attachment  about  its  middle  of  tJie 
middle  or  soft  gray  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle  (Fig.  246). 

The  outer  surface  of  the  thalamus,  as  previously  pointed  out,  looks 
toward  the  internal  capsule  and  is  not  a  free  surface  as  are  the  dorsal 
and  mesial  surfaces.  The  entire  outer  surface  of  the  thalamus  presents 
fibres  which  emerge  from  it  as  its  outer  peduncle^  the  more  posterior 
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of  this  group  being  designated  the  optic  radiation,  since  it  is  made 
"up  of  fibres  having  to  do  with  the  oiitic  nerve  nuclei  and  which  arc  en- 
cotintered  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal 
capsule  on  their  way  to  the  cortical  centres  of  vision. 

The  inferior  surface  is  Hkewise  not  a  free  surface  but  comes  into  re- 
lation with  what  is  knowTi  as  the  subttialamic  tegmental  region,  the 
prolongation  of  the  tegmental  part  of  the  mid-brain,  w^hich  can  only  be 
studied  satisfactorily  in  oovonaX  sections  of  the  brain.  It  may  simply  be 
stated  haie  that  many  fibres  emerge  from  and  enter  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  thalamus,  constituting  its  inferior  peduncle.  Similarly  fibres 
emerge  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  ilic  thalamus,  constituting  its 
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anterior  peduncle,  these  being  the  fibres  found  in  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  internal  capsule  as  the  ihalamo-frontal  fibres. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  thalamus  presents  an  enlargement, 
the  puhinar,  which  projects  somewhat  outward  as  well  as  backward. 
The  thalamus  is  composed  not  of  a  single  mass  of  gray  matter,  but  of 
three  such  masses — the  anterior  nucleus,  forming  a  part  of  the  anter- 
ior  projection;  the  external  nucleus«  which  includes  the  puhnnar;  and 
the  mesial  nucleus,  which  latter  is  continuous  with  its  fellow  of  the 
other  side  by  means  of  the  middle  commissure  already  referred  to. 

The  Third  Ventricle. — ^The  third  ventricle,  exposed  by  the  removal 
of  the  velum,  is  a  eavnty  quite  narrow  transversely,  but  of  considerably 
greater  extent  in  the  vertical  and  antero-posterior  directions.  Its  roof 
(p.  522)  and  lateral  walls  (p.  524)  have  been  suihcientiy  indicated.  Its 
floor  is  made  up  of  those  structures  developed  from  the  ventral  wall  of 
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the  diencephalon  which  ocxrupy  the  interpeduncular  space  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  that  is.  the  posterior  perforated  space,  the  corpora  albi- 
cantia  and  the  tuber  cinereum  with  its  infundibulum  and  pituitary 
body  (Fig.  246).  At  the  posterior  limit  of  the  cavity  is  seen  th« 
anterior  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  leading  backward  to  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Above  this  orifice  is  a  transverse  band,  the  posterior  commis- 
sure, which,  however,  is  not  a  true  commissure,  but  a  place  of  decussa- 
tion of  certain  fibres,  as  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  and  the 
fillet.  The  middle  commissure  has  been  already  mentioned  as  consist- 
ing of  gray  matter;  it  is  therefore  called  the  soft  commissure.  The  an- 
terior commissure  (p.  550)  is  at  the  anterior  limit  of  the  cavity  in  front 
of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  assists  the  latter  and  the 
lamina  cincrea  to  form  its  anterior  wall.  The  aperture  of  the  foramen 
of  Monroe  will  also  be  found  at  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle. 

The  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus  and  the  median  and  lateral  geniculate 
bodies  also  belong  to  the  diencephalon,  but  will  be  dissected  with  the 
mid-brain. 

THE  MID-BRAIN. 

The  -mid-brain  or  mesencephalon  includes  the  parts  surrounding 
the  aqueduct  of  SyKdus  or  the  parts  developed  from  the  mid-brain  ves- 
icle. The  latter,  by  the  thickening  of  its  dorsal  wall,  gives  rise  to  the 
lamina  quadrigemina  ui)on  which  rest  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  by 
the  thickening  of  its  lateral  walls  it  produces  the  superior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum  in  part;  by  the  thickening  of  its  ventral  walls  it  gives 
rise  to  the  crura  or  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum.  To  expose  these  parts 
(Fig.  247)  gently  tear  away,  using  the  knife  or  scissors  when  necessary,  the 
right  fimbria  and  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  witTi  the  related  choroid 
])lcxus  and  hippocamj)us  major  throughout  their  extent  to  the  end  of 
the  inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  This  frees  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  thalamus.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  mid-brain  now  exposed 
presents  four  small  elevations,  an  anterior  pair  considerably  larger 
than  the  posterior  pair,  called  collectively  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
The  pineal  body  usually  rests  upon  the  groove  between  the  two  anterior 
quadrigciniiial  bodies  and  may  be  displaced  forward.  The  anterior 
quadrigeminal  bodies,  the  colliculi  superiores  (nates),  are  each  contin- 
uous with  a  little  band,  the  superior  brachium,  which  passes  forward 
and  outward  hot  ween  the  thalamus  and  the  median  geniculate  body  to 
disapi>car  beneath  a  small  eminence,  the  external  or  lateral  geniculate 
body.  The  anterior  quadrigcminal  bodies  are  directly  connected  with 
the  optic  mechanism,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  passing  into 
the  bodies  to  arborize  around  the  cells  of  their  gray  matter,  while  from 
these  cells  axones  jjass  to  the  centre  for  vision  in  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
brum. 
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Inverting  the  brain,  the  optic  tract  of  the  right  side  should  be  fol- 
lowed backward  from  the  optic  chiasm  across  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
cms  and  traced,  its  lateral  or  visual  portion  to  the  pulvinar  of  the 
thalamus,  to  the  external  geniculate  body,  and  through  the  anterior  or 
superior  brachium  to  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body. 

Tu  summarize,  then,  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract,  with  an  unimport- 
ant exception,  are  the  axoncs  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  and  pass. 
some  of  them,  to  the  pul\inar  of  the  thalamus,  some  to  the  external 
geniculate  body  and  some  to  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body,  from 
which  relay  stations  new  axones  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain  by  way 
of  the  optic  radiations  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  internal  capsule.    The  importance  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal 
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Fig.  3  47< — Dorso-lAttiral  aspect  of  mid-brain. 

bodies  to  the  visual  function  is  exempliiicd  by  their  relatively  large 
size  in  birds  where  they  constitute  the  optic  lobes. 

The  posterior  quadrigeminat  bodies  or  coUicuIi  infertores,  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  anterior,  are  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
trans\'erse  groove  and  from  each  other  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  Each 
posterior  body  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strand  of  fibres,  the 
inferior  brachium,  into  and  upon  the  little  body  known  as  the  internal 
or  median  geniculate  body  which  lies  under  cover  of  the  pulvinar  of 
the  thalamus.  From  the  internal  geniculate  body  fibres  pass  to  the 
mesial  portion  of  the  optic  tract.  These  fibres,  though  contained  within 
the  optic  tract,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  optic  apparatus,  but 
constitute  Qudden*5  commissure.  The  posterior  quadrigeminal  bodies, 
constituting  a  part  of  the  auditor)^  apparatus  (p.  547),  are  found  only  in 
those  osmatic  mammals  that  are  provided  with  a  spirally  wound  cochlea. 
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Like  the  anterior  quadrigeniinal  bodies,  the  posUsrior  bodies  contain 
gray  matter  in  their  interior,  that  is,  nerv-e-cells,  whteh  gray  matter  is 
overlaid  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter,  the  stratum  zonale. 

The  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ap|)ear  aR  two  rounded 
bands  on  the  (iorso-latcral  surface  of  the  mtd-brain  back  of  the  position 
of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies.  They  conver^'e  as  they  approach  thei?e 
bodies  and  sink  from  view  beneath  the  ix)sterior  quadrigeminal  bodies. 
Traced  backwartl,  they  diverge  along  the  lateral  walls  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  pass  into  the  eerelDellum.  They  will  \yc 
mentioned  in  studying  tlie  cross  section  of  the  nud-brain. 

The  crura  cerebri  (Figs.  i66  and  254),  on  the  ventral  asjject  of  the 
mid-brain,  appear  as  rounded  masses  at  their  points  of  emergence  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  pons,  diverging  as  they  pass  forward  and  uf>- 
ward  to  enter  the  bases  of  the  hemispheres  immediately  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  o]  itic  thalamus  of  the  corresponding  side.  Each  cms  is  crossed 
near  its  attachment  to  the  hemisphere  by  the  optic  tract  and  farther 
backward  by  the  small  fourth  cranial  nerve,  wliich  the  student  should 
identify  as  this  nerv^e  passes  from  its  superficial  origin  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  valve  (p. 502)  to  reach  the  ventral  asfjc^ct  of  the  cms.  The 
space  between  the  two  diverging  cmra  is  the  interpeduncular  space,  at 
the  aj>ejc  of  which — that  is,  at  the  uppcT  border  of  the  i)ons-^thc  third 
nerves  have  their  superficial  origin.  The  stmcturcs  contained  within 
the  intcn)f"duneuliir  space  have  Ijeen  enumerated  (p.  526). 

The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  traverses  the  mid'brain»  connecting 
the  fourth  ventricle  with  the  third,  may  be  demonstrated  by  passing  a 
small  probe  into  its  anterior  orifice  backward  to  its  posterior  orifice 
at  the  apex  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

A  study  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  mifl-brain.  necessar>'  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts,  will  be 
undertaken  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work  (p.  547). 

Having  completed  the  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  mid-brain, 
the  sujxfrfidal  transverse  fibres  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  i)oiis  may 
be  removed  on  the  right  side  by  cautiously  tearing  them  from  the  under- 
lying longitudinal  fibres  after  having  made  a  superficial  longitudinal  in- 
cision on  the  right  side  of  the  mid-line.  This  exposes  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  pons  and  enables  one  to  obsen'c  their  continuity  below  with 
the  p>Tamids  of  the  medulla  and  above  nith  the  ventral  parts  of  the 
crura  cerebri  and  to  follow  the  latter  into  the  under  surface  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere.  The  mid-brain  should  now  Ix;  cut  transversely,  the 
knife  being  entered  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  quadrigeminal 
Ixxhes-  The  examination  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  now  be 
completed. 

The  Corpus  Striatum. — TTiis  is  a  large  mass  of  nerv^e-cells  with 
intcr-pcnctrating  ner\T-fibres  found  near  the  base  of  the  hemisphere 
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and  not  far  from  the  mesial  plane.  If  the  student  will  conceive  of  the 
secondar>^  fore*brain  vesicle  as  presenting  a  localized  thickening  in  the 
early  staj^es  of  its  development  on  its  vcntro-Iatcral  aspect,  this  localized 
thickening  being  brought  atout  by  rapid  multiplication  of  cells  and  cor- 
res]X)nding  in  position  in  a  general  way  to  that  portion  of  the  vcntro- 
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Fig.  24B, — Horizontal  sections  of  brain.  A  at  hii^hcr  level  than  B.  which  passes  through  lower 
part  of  corsitit*  sTrianim  whcrccaurinlc  und  leni  urtUarnucid  are  Ltintmuous:  relations  of  limbs  of 
intcrn^il  captiuli^  to  tntcmal  niicici  seciti  on  riftht  side. 


lateral  aspect  of  the  vesicle  which  shows  a  depression,  the  fossa  of 
Sylvius,  the  site  of  the  island  of  Reil  and  the  beginning  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  he  will  have  a  conce})tion  of  the  nature  of  the  corjms  striatum 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  cortex  of  the  adult  hemisphere.  The  out- 
growth of  the  axones  of  the  cells  composing  this  mass  and  the  ijenetra- 
tion  into  it  by  processes  of  cells  at  distant  points,  which  [jrocesses  are 
to  acquire  ph>^iologic  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
account  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  mass  into  several  segments  by  bands 
34 
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of  ncrv'e-fibrcs.  The  corpus  striatum  is  primarily  divided  into  two^ 
portioni?,  the  nudctis  caudaius,  caMed  from  its  relation  to  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle the  intra-vcniricular  part,  and  the  nucleus  leniicularis  or  the  exira- 
ventricular  part,  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  caudate  nucleus  (Fijj, 
240).  These  two  ore  separated  from  each  other  by  a  band  of  fibres 
know'n  as  the  internal  capsule,  except  at  thetr  fore  j>art,  where  they  are 
in  direct  c*mtinuity  with  e^ich  other;  they  are  likewise  connected  at 
interv\^ls  by  bands  which  intersect  the  fibres  of  Uic  internal  capsule. 

The  caudate  nucleus  forms  an  irregularly  ovoid  mass  whicli  en- 
croaches uix>n  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle  as  noted  above,  the 

u  caudal  projeclion  or  tail  of  which  f)asses  backward,  helping  to  form  the 

'  flfxjr  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  lateral  vx^ntricle  (Fi^,  240);  then  curving  do\\Ti-i 
ward,  outward  i\ni\  fon^^ard  it  hel[>s  to  form  the  roof  of  the  descending 
liom  of  the  ventricle  and  comes  into  relation  at  its  termination  with^ 
the  amygdaloid  nucleus.  The  tail  of  the  nucleus  and  the  amygdaloid 
nucleus  are  to  be  st*en  in  the  roof  of  the  inferior  comu  of  the  ventricle*. 
The  lenticular  nucleus,  or  extra-ventricular  part  of  the  corpus  stri-1 
atum,  may  be  recognized  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  hemisphere. 
Such  a  horizontal  section  should  now  I>e  made  through  the  right  hemi- 
sphere at  such  a  level  as  will  cut  the  up[K.T  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus 
and  the  up|x*r  imrt  of  the  thalamus.  In  such  a  section  it  appears  as  a 
mass  having  the  shaj^K?  of  a  double  convex  lens  (Fig,  248),  st']>arated  from 
the  caudate  nucleus  and  from  the  optic  thalamus  farther  back  by  the 
band  of  fibres  rcferretl  Uj  above  as  the  internal  capsule.     In  the  samcj 

^section  one  detects  a  cur\Td  white  band  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lentio** 
ular  nucleus  (Fig.  248),  the  external  capsule,  which  is  also  a  l>and  of  fibres 
cut  in  such  a  section  transversely  to  their  long  axes.    Thus  the  lentiailar 
nucleus  appears  to  be  enckised  in  such  a  horizontal  section  by  a  white 
capsule,  from  which  arose  the  very  inappropriate  names,  tlie  internal j 

'  and  the  external  capsule,  to  designate  these  bands  of  fibres.  At  a  late 
stage  of  the  dissection  (i).53.5}  a  coronal  section  of  the  hemisphere  will 
show  that  the  lenticular  nucleus  in  such  coronal  section  is  wedge-shaped 
with  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  projecting  mcsially  and  that  the  wedge 
appears  thus  to  l>e  divided  into  three  segments  by  respectively  the  internal 
and  the  external  medullary  laminie,  which  are  merc^ly  the  bands  of  fi- 
bres mentioned  above  as  either  emanating  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus 
or  as  passing  to  these  cells  to  form  arlx)rizations  with  them.  The  outer- 
most segment,  from  its  deeply  pigmented  character,  is  called  the  puta- 

kDien,  while  the  middle  and  inner  s^'gments  from  their  lighter  yellowish, 
color  are  collectively  c<illed  the  globus  pallidus*  The  lenticular  nucleus^ 
as  mentioned  above,  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  caudate  nucleus 
and  is  like\^ise  continuous  with  a  F>and  of  gray  matter  lying  upon  its 
outer  side,  the  clauslnim.  ft  approaclies  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere 
at  die  anterior  perforated  lamina. 
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"ftc  claustrunt,  appearing  as  a  vertical,  somewhat  wavy  sheet  of 
gray  matter  situated  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  lenticuJar  nucleus,  is 
seen  both  in  horizontal  section,  where  it  appears  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  capsule,  and  in  coronal  section  (Fig.  249).  It  is  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  cortex  of  the  tcnifx>ral  Jobc, 

Since  the  amygdaloid  nucleus  and  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus 
are  continuous,  and  since  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus 
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are  continuous  with  each  other  in  front,  and  the  latter  is  in  turn  con- 
tinuous with  the  claustrum  and  the  claustrum  is  a  part  of  the  cortex 
of  the  temyxjral  lobe,  the  close  relation  between  this  collection  of  gray 
matter  and  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere  is  evident.  The  corpus  stria- 
tum»  the  amygdaloid  nucleus  and  the  claustnun  are  collectively  called 
the  basal  gangtia. 

The  Internal  Capsule. — Returning  to  our  horizontal  section 
(Fig.  248),  the  internal  capsule  appears  as  a  band  with  the  lenticular 
nucleus  external  to  it  and  the  caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus 
lying  to  its  inner  side.    The  convexity  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  deter- 
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mines  a  curvature  in  the  internal  capsule  as  seen  in  horizontal  section, 
the  sharpest  point  of  the  curve  being  designated  the  genu  or  knee  ot 
the  capsule.  As  stated  above,  what  appears  in  such  a  section  as  a 
white  band  is  merely  a  section  of  fibres,  transverse  to  their  long  axes, 
which  are  on  their  way  either  upward  or  downward.  If  followed  up- 
ward the  fibres  diverge  from  each  other  so  that  instead  of  constituting 
a  compact  band  they  spread  out  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  cortex 

of  the  hemisphere  as  the  corona  radiata. 
At  the  knee  or  genu  of  the  capsule 
are  found  the  geniculate  fibres,  efferent 
(motor)  fibres  for  the  face  and  tongue; 
they  are  axones  of  cells  in  the  centres  for 
the  face  and  tongue  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  precentral  convolution.  Traced  down- 
ward they  arborize  about  the  cells  of  the 
deep  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  supply- 
ing the  parts  in  question.  In  the  anterior 
third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
capsule  (Fig.  250)  are  efferent  fibres  for 
the  arm,  which  are  the  axones  of  cells  of 
the  arm  area  in  the  precentral  convolu- 
tion, while  in  the  middle  third  of  the  pos- 
terior segment  are  motor  or  efferent  fibres 
for  the  leg  which  are  axones  of  the  cells  of 
the  leg  area  in  the  motor  zone  of  the 
cortex.  These  three  groups  of  fibres,  pass- 
ing downward  to  the  base  of  the  hemis- 
phere, emerge  here  as  the  pyramidal  fibres 
of  the  crusta  or  ventral  portion  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  of  which  they  occupy 
the  middle  three  fifths.  The  posterior 
third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  cap- 
sule consists  of  afferent  or  sensory  fibres, 
this  segment  being  known  as  the  sensory 
cross-way.  The  more  posterior  fibres  of  this  group  constitute  the  optic 
radiation  (the  ix)sterior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus),  which  are  axones  of 
cells  situated  in  the  various  deep  nuclei  of  the  optic  nerve  (pulvinar  of 
the  thalamus,  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  and  external  geniculate 
body).  Other  fibres  of  the  sensory  cross-way  are  continuations  of  sen- 
sory fibres  encountered  at  lower  levels,  such  as  the  cortico-pantal,  found 
in  the  outer  fifth  of  the  crusta  of  the  crus.  In  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  cai)sule  are  the  thalamo-Jronial  fibres  which  emanate  from  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thalamus  (anterior  pedimcle  of  the  thalamus)  and 
which  go  to  the  frontal  lobe  (Fig.  250),  and  also  the /ronto-pantal  fibres 


.  350. — DiaKram  showinK  rel- 
ative iJositions  of  chief  tractH  in  inter- 
nal capsule  ( A  )  an<l  in  crust  a  of  cerebral 
peduncle  {H)  ;  F-T,  fronto-thalamic  ; 
F-/\  fn^nto-jKjntine:  T-O-P,  tcmiwro- 
occipito-ix)nline;  C-B,  cortico-bulbar; 
C-S,  ctjrlico-spinal;  5.  tegmental  sen- 
sory; OR,  optic  radiation. 
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which  are  encountered  below  in  the  inner  fifth  of  the  crusta  of  the  cms 
and  which  connect  the  pontal  nuclei  with  the  prefrontal  re^on  of  the 
cortex. 

The  Untkuld'Stfiati  artery,  referred  to  on  page  497  as  supplying  the  corpus 
striatitrn  and  optic  thalamus  and  the  internal  capsule,  was  styled  by  Charcot  the 
artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage*  If,  by  rupture  of  this  vessel,  a  blood -clot  presses 
]  iijXMi  or  destroys  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  caps\ile,  the  result  is  hemiplegia, 
that  is,  paralysis  of  one  lateral  Imlf  of  the  body.  Such  rupture  of  a  cerebral  IjIixkI- 
vessel  is  known  as  crrrbral  apoplexy.  The  paralysis  will  be  temporary  or  permanent 
iing  to  whether  the  fibrc-tnicts  arc  merely  pressed  upon  or  whether  they  arc 
Dyed  by  t!ie  effusion  of  blood. 

The  right  and  left  hemispheres  may  now  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  mesial  sagittal  section.  This  will  afford  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine more  fully  the  mesial  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  and  also 
that  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  anterior  commissure,  a  bundle  of  fibres  connecting  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  temporal  lotes,  crosses  the  mid-plane  just  in  front  of  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  helps  them  to  botmd  the  third  v^entricle 
in  front  (Fig.  2  46) ,  In  the  sa^ ttal  section  just  made  it  ap|:)cars  as  a  eircu* 
lar  area  in  front  of  the  pillar  of  the  fornix.  It  should  be  followed  in  the 
right  half  of  the  specimen  in  its  course  trans\'ersely  outward  beneath 
the  putamen  and  then  backward  to  the  temporal  lobe,  the  remains  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus  being  removed  to  expose  it.  The  anterior  com- 
missure is  the  pathway  of  some  of  the  olfactory^  fibres. 
I  The  anterior  piHar  of  the  fornix  should  be  followed  down  to  the 
mammillary  body.  The  bundle  of  Vicq  d'A^  should  Ix?  traced  up* 
ward  from  the  nucleus  of  this  body  to  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  thal- 
amus»  exposing  it  by  scraping  the  gray  matter  from  the  mesial  stu*face 
of  the  thalamus.    Both  these  fibre-bundles  are  also  olfactory  pathways. 

Coronal  sections  should  now  be  made  through  the  left  hemisphere 
beginning  near  the  frontal  pole.  These  will  afford  \aews  of  the  basal 
ganglia  and  internal  capsule. 

THE   METENCEPHALON. 

The  metencephalon,  derived  from  the  secondary^  hind-brain  vesicle, 
includes  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  cerebellum  with  parts  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles.  The  pons  results  from  the  markcxi  thickening  of 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  vesicle,  while  the  cerebellum  is  produced  from  the 
cushion-like  ev-^gination  of  the  back  part  of  the  dorsal  wall,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  dorsal  wall  thickening  only  to  a  slight  extent  to  give  rise 
to  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  The  valv^e,  triangular  in  outline,  is  united 
by  its  lateral  margins  mih  the  sui>erior  cerebellar  peduncles,  which 
latter  result  from  the  side  walls  of  the  vesicle.  What  is  left  of  the  cavity 
of  the  ve^ele  becomes  the  anterior  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
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THE  PONS  VAROLrr. 

The  |X)ns»  having  a  length  of  ulwiut  one  inch,  is  the  link  which  con* 
nccts  the  cerebrum  with  the  medulla  and  the  cerelxinum.     Its  ventral 
surface^  markedly  convex,  comes  into  Relation  with  the  basilar  prcK'e,^  i 
of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  dorsum  ephippii  of  the  sphenoid,  while  its 
dorsal  surface^  concave,  forms  Lite  floor  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.    The  ventral  or  ventro-latcral  surface  presents  a  little  nearer 
its  ujiper  margin  than  its  lower  the  attachment  of  the  large  seiisr^ry  ' 
and  small  motor  roots  of  the  fifth  ncrv^e.    The  ventral  surface  is  marked 
by  a  shallow  mesial  furrow  and  presents  a  very  distinct  transverse  stri- 
ation  significant  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  ix>ns  J 
Dnsistsof  transverse  fibres  which  are  continued  first  laterally  and  later] 
Jorsally  as  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  eercbellnm  of  each  sitfe.     The 
dorsal  surface  of  the  ix>ns  is  continuous  along  its  lateral  margins  with 
the  rounded  elevations  which  constitute  parts  of  the  sujx'rior  jx-duncle* 
of  the  cerebellum.    At  present  the  dorsal  surface  is  hidden  by  the  su- 
jK^rior  i^eduncles  and  the  triangular  lamina,  the  valve  of  Vieussens, 
which  is  continuous  by  its  lateral  margins  with  the  sufx-rior  j>eduncks 
and  which  thus  closes  in  the  anterit^>r  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle.    The 
internal  architecture  of  the  pons  will  l>e  considered  after  the  study  of 
tlie  fourth  ventricle  (p.  546). 

THE  CEREBELLUM. 

The  cereljellum.  one  of  the  four  primary  sul>di\nsions  of  the  brain, 
ccupies  the  |>osterior  cranial  fossa  lying  beneath  the  tentorium  cercbolli» 
by  which  structure  it  is  seijarated  from  the  cerel)rum.  Its  surfaces 
should  be  denuded  of  pia  mater  after  tracing  such  of  the  arteries  as  have 
not  been  follrnvcd  (p,  4qH).  The  j>ia  l^etwwin  its  under  surface  and  the 
medulla  should  fje  left,  however. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  convex,  presenting  a  median 
longitudinal  elevation,  the  superior  vermiforin  process  or  worm,  this 
Ix'ing  tlie  uj)]>er  surface  of  the  venniform  process  or  medtan  lobe.  The 
median  lobe  is  flanked  laterally  by  the  two  lateral  hemispheres*  At 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  worm  is  an  indentation,  the 
posterior  rncisiotit  while  indenting  the  anterior  border  is  the  wider 
anterior  incision. 

The  surface  is  marked  by  fissures  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
from  the  way  in  which  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  marked.  These 
fissures  are  approximately  fuamllel  with  each  other  and.  generally  si>eak- 
ing,  arch  forw^ard  from  the  [jositions  they  occu[*y  upon  the  vermiform 
process,  dividing  the  surface  into  lobes  aiid  folia  (Fig.  251). 

The  cerelx*llum  is  comieetcd  with  the  ccrebnim  by  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles,  noted  above,  which  should  be  exposed  to  their 
fullest  extent  by  gently  drawing  backward  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
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cerebellum.  While  these  jieduncles  appear  distinct  from  each  other  in 
the  region  of  the  mid-brain*  back  of  this  region  where  they  are  in  rela- 
tion with  the  pons  and  where  they  are  rather  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  they  arc  connected  by  a  thin  lamina,  the  valve  of  Vicussens. 
This  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  pons  by  the  middle  f>eduftcles. 
If  the  dissector  will  invert  the  brain  and  note  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
pons  with  its  easily  rccogm2iable  transverse  striations  he  will  be  able 
readily  to  follow  these  fibre  bundles  lateralJy  and  dorsally  into  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  medulla  by  the  inferior  pe- 
dundes  or  restiform  bodies*    If  the  student  will  inspect  the  dorsid  sur- 
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face  of  the  medulla  he  will  note  a  rounded  and  obliquely  <Hrectcd  eleva- 
tion beginning  just  above  the  clava,  wdiich  he  may  trace  into  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  Upper  Surface  of  the  CerebeIlum*^The  great  horizontal  fissure 
of  the  cerebellum  be^Hns  near  the  iJOint  w^here  the  middle  peduncle  en- 
ters the  organ  and  passing  around  the  lateral  and  |X)sterior  margin  of 
the  upper  surface  and  dipping  into  the  posterior  indsion  is  continuous 
with  a  similarly  arranged  fissure  on  the  left  cerebellar  lobe.  It  serves 
as  the  line  of  division  betw^een  the  superior  and  the  inferior  surfaces. 
The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into  loljes  and  convolutions  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  central  w^hite  matter  as  seen  in 
a  sagittal  mesial  section  (Fig,  253);  consequently,  the  markings  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  superior  worm  determine  the  division  of  the  upi>er 
surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.    Thus  the  most  anterior  convolution  of  the 
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suiicrior  wonii  is  a  little  j^rojection,  the  Hngula,  which  rests  u|joii  the 
>rsal  surface  of  the  valve;  note  its  ix)sitian  on  the  mesial  section  (Fig, 
I53),  noting  also  the  fact  that  the  valve  is  amtinuous  with  the  central 
"white  core  of  the  rtTcficllunr.  In  order  to  cx^H^se  the  lingiila  the  next 
convohuion,  the  lubulus  centraiiSi  must  be  sh)^'htly  displaced  baclcwards. 
The  convolutions  on  the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  ccrelx'llum  which 
ajiTcspond  with  the  lobulus  centralis  are  the  alae  lobuli  centralis*  Back 
of  the  lobulus  centralis  is  the  culmen  manticuli, which  is  flankud  on  either 
side  by  the  anterior  crescentic  convolution,  and  back  of  this  is  the 
clJvus  monticuli,  slofjinj^^  downwanl  aTid  back^vard,  flanketl  on  either 
side  by  the  posterior  crescentic  convolution;  still  farther  back  is  the 
folium  cacuminis,  nither  ctnbeildod  in  the  ptisteriur  inrision,  which  is 
continuous  on  either  side  with  the  posterior  superior  lohule. 
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The  Inferior  Surface  of  the  Cerebellum.  —The  inferior  surface  can- 
not l>e  studied  to  the  best  adv^anta^e  without  detachment  of  the  c^re- 
lx*llum  from  the  pons  and  the  medulla,  which  is  not  desirable  at  this 
stage  of  the  work.  It  can  be  seen,  however,  that  the  inferior  surface  is 
markedly  convene  and  that  the  two  hemispheres  are  seimrated  fnjm  each 
other  by  a  dcni'p  depression  called  the  vallecula,  the  roof  of  which  de- 
pression or  fissure  in  the  erect  j>osition  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  worm.  By  reference  a^ain  to  the  sagittal  section 
(Pij?-  253)  '*'  ^'i'l  be  seen  that  the  markings  on  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  worm,  like  those  on  its  up|XT  surface,  are  determined  by  the  central 
white  matter  of  the  worm  or  arl>or  vita?.  Althou^Vi  the  student  cannot 
at  present  examine  these  c*onvolutions  in  the  dissection  itself  it  is  well 
to  study  them  at  this  time,  using  the  figure-s  and  the  dissection  con- 
jomtly. 
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The  most  anterior  convolution  of  the  inferior  worm  is  the  noduJus, 

the  surface  of  which  rests  against  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior  cho- 
roidal tela.  Referring  to  the  sagittal  section  (Fig.  253)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tela  is  continuous  with  the  central  white  matter  of  the  ^vorm 
just  as  is  the  valve.  This  arrangement  becomes  intelligible  if  one  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  cerebellum  is  develoIX^d  as  an  e\^gina- 
lion  or  out-pouching  from  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  hind-brain 
vesicle.  A  sheet  of  white  matter,  the  inferior  medullary  velum,  passes 
out  on  either  side  from  the  nodulus  to  connect  with  a  small  convolu- 
tion, the  flocculus.  The  small  lobule  behind  the  nodulus  is  the  uvula, 
which  is  flatikcd  on  either  side  by  the  amygdala  or  tonsil,  each  am>^g- 
dala  being  separated  from  the  uvula  by  a  narrow  strip,  the  furrowed 
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band.  The  py rami's  is  the  a^n volution  situated  behind  the  u\aila  con- 
tinued laterally  into  the  btventral  convolution  of  each  lateral  hemis- 
phere as  well  as  into  the  posterior  crescentic ;  while  behind  the  p>Tamis 
is  the  tuber  vahula;,  flanked  on  cither  side  by  the  posterior  ittfertor 
semilunar  lobule. 

Restoring  the  brain  to  its  proper  position  with  the  base  downward 
a  mesial  longitudinal  incision  may  now  be  made  through  the  vermiform 
process  and  the  right  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  gently  raiscfl 
with  the  fingers  so  as  to  expose  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
dei>th  of  this  incision  must  not  be  too  great  in  order  that  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  may  not  be  injured.  Continuing  the  elevation  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  right  half,  the  entrance  of  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle  may  be  noted  and  if  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere 
is  carefidly  torn  away  from  the  lower  jxirtion  by  insinuating  the  fe?,e^ 
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into  the  houyjonUd  fissure,  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  middle  and  in* 
ferior  peduncles  may  also  be  noted.  The  remaining  [x>rt]on  of  the  ri^ht 
half  of  the  cerebellum  may  now  be  carefully  removed,  the  three  pedun- 
cles of  the  right  side  bc»ing  cut  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  ci.*re- 
bellum.  This  gives  opfx)rtunity  to  insjject  the  mesial  section  as  shown 
by  the  Ic/t  half  which  remains  in  jx>sition  and  this  should  l;e  oomfmred 
with  Fig-  2  53- 

The  left  half  of  the  cerebellum  should  now  he  remove<l,  the  dissector  , 
first  carefully  elevating  the  mesial  iJ4:)rtion  of  it  so  as  to  leave  intact   the 
valve  and  as  much  of  the  inferior  choroidal  tela  as  may  bo  pixssent,  and 
then  incising  the  three  peduncles  of  the  left  sifje  close  to  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cerebellum. 

The  Ifiternal  structure  of  the  cerelxillum  may  be  studied  upon  this 
left  half  of  the  organ  by  making  successive  sections  in  the  coronal  plane 
so  as  to  cut  directly  across  the  long  axis  of  the  superior  worm.  As  the 
sections  are  carried  liack  one  may  note  the  presence  of  masses  of  gray 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  %vhitc  matter  of  the  cerebellum.  The  nu- 
cleus fastigii  (nuckais  of  the  roof)  is  near  the  lower  part  of  the  hemis- 
phere close  to  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  which  circumstance 
it  takes  its  name,  and  near  the  mesial  plane,  Farther  back  and  farther 
up  are  seen  the  nucleus  embuliformis,  a  club-shai>ed  mass  with  the 
small  end  forward^  and  tlie  nucleus  globosus,  consisting  of  several 
masses  of  gray  matter.  The  largest  nucleus  is  the  corpus  dentatum  or 
dentate  nuclcnis  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  smaller  nuclei.  This 
nucleus  presents  an  aperture  or  hilum  looking  tow^ard  the  mesial  plane 
occupied  by  white  matter  which  is  the  fibres  of  the  sujMjrior  pedunc^les 
as  they  emerge  from  this  nucleus.  A  crc^i^entic  band  seen  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  dentate  nucleus  represents  the  fibres  of  the  inferior  peduncle 
as  they  arc  cut  in  this  section. 


THE    MYELENCEPHALON    OR    MEDULLA    OBLONGATA, 

Tlie  medulla,  appearing  as  if  the  upper  somewhat  enlarged  end  of  the 
spinal  conl,  has  a  length  of  2.5  cm,  (1  inch).  Directly  continuous  Wow 
with  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  it  is  not  diflere'ntiateti  by  any  hue  of 
deman-ation,  it  is  continuous  above  \rith  the  |x>ns,  although  the  dis- 

ijinction  betwc^en  the  two  is  definitely  indicatcxi  by  a  transverse  gnK>vc. 
tt  lies  partly  within  the  spinal  canal  and  partly  u'ithin  the  cranial  cavity 

"ij^jcju  the  ba^silar  preicess  of  the  occipital  bone.  Now  invertirjg  the 
specimen  and  referring  t<:)  Fig.  254,  it  will  Ix-  seen  that  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  medulla  presents  the  ventro*inesial  fissure,  continuous  below  w*ith 
that  of  the  spinal  cord»  but  ending  abruptly  above  in  a  small  cul-de-sac, 
the  roramen  cascum.  The  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  are  seen, 
one  oti  each  side  of  this  fissure^  as  rotmdcd  elevations  larger  above  than 
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below.  When  the  superfictal,  transversely  directed  fibres  of  the  pons 
are  removed,  it  is  seen  that  the  p>Tamids  of  the  medulla  are  continuous 
with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons.  Oblique  bands  passing  between 
the  p>Tamids.  across  the  fissure,  indicate  the  decussation  here  of  those 
fibre-s  of  the  pyramids  which  constitute  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  ventro-lateral  fissure»  ujxjn  the  outer  side  of  the 
p>Tamid.  indicates  the  lateral  litnit  of  the  anterior  area  of  the  medulla, 
separating  it  from  the  lateral  area.    The  fibres  of  tlie  twelfth  cranial 
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nerve  (hypoglossal)  emerge  at  the  ventro-lateral  furrow,  being  in  series 
with  the  ventral  root  fibres  of  the  spinal  ner\TS.  The  olivary  eminence 
occupies  approximately  the  upi>er  half  of  the  lateral  area,  Ixnng  sepa- 
rated behind  from  the  posterior  area  by  the  parolivary  fossa  or  post- 
olivary  sulcus.  The  transverse  striations  seen  u|X)ti  tlie  anterior  pyra- 
mids and  the  olivary  eminences  arc  the  superficial  anterior  arcuate 
fibres,  which  emerge  from  the  ventro-mciiial  fissure  and  pass  around  to 
join  the  restiform  body.  In  the  post-olivary  sulcus  are  found  the  emerg- 
ing fibres  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  cranial  nerves,  these  corre- 
sponding in  a  general  way  with  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  dorsal 
roots;  of  the  spinal  ncr\*es  to  the  spinal  cord. 
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The  posterior  area  (Fig.  255)  presents  in  its  lower  half,  or  closed 
part,  the  dorso-mesial  fissure,  continuous  with  the  corresponding  fis- 
sure of  the  cord.  Upon  each  side  of  this  fissure  is  the  fmiicaliis  gradliSy 
which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  tract  of  GoU  of  the  cord. 

The  funiculus  gracilis  if  traced  upward  is  seen  to  terminate  in  a 
slight  enlargement,  the  clava«  situated  about  the  levri  of  the  middle  of 
the  medulla.  This  enlargement  is  due  to  an  underlying  gray  nucleus, 
the  nucleus  of  Qoll  or  micleus  graciliSv  the  cells  of  whidi  receive  the 
arborizations  of  the  fibres  coming  up  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
ftmiculus  gracilis. 

The  funiculus  cuneatus,  lying  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  funiculus 
gracilis,  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Burdach  of  the  cord ;  it 
also  terminates  about  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  medulla  in  an  en- 
largement due  to  an  tmderlying  gray  nucleus,  the  nucleus  cuneatus  or 
nucleus  of  Burdach*  the  cells  of  which  receive  the  arborizations  of  the 
fibres  of  the  tract  of  Burdach  coming  up  from  the  spinal  cord  by  way  of 
the  ftmiculus  cuneatus. 

The  funiculus  of  Rolando,  another  rounded  elongated  eminence,  sit- 
uated upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ftmiculus  cuneatus,  does  not  represent 
any  structure  of  the  spinal  cord,  being  peculiar  to  the  medulla.  It  like- 
wise terminates  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the  tubercle  of  Rolando.  Ap- 
parently a  continuation  of  these  three  bands  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
much  larger  rounded  prominence  which  continues  to  diverge  from  the 
mid-line  and  to  enter  the  cerebellum;  this  is  the  restiform  body  or  in- 
ferior peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  which  constitutes  an  important  link 
between  that  part  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla.  Though  apparently 
a  continuation  of  the  funiculus  gracilis,  funiculus  cuneatus  and  funic- 
ulus of  Rolando,  it  has  practically  no  connection  with  these  structiu"es 
cxcei^t  for  the  superficial  posterior  arcuate  fibres  emanating  from  the 
cells  of  the  nucleus  of  Goll  and  the  nucleus  of  Burdach,  which  join  it 
and  contribute  to  its  formation.  If  the  cerebellimi  and  the  medulla 
have  been  separated  without  lacerating  the  intervening  pia  mater,  the 
tela  choroidea  inferior  will  be  seen  filling  in  the  space  between  the  di- 
verj^ing  clavae  and  restiform  bodies,  this  being  in  fact  a  part  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  medulla.  It  is  one  of  those  areas,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral others,  where  the  wall  of  the  original  neural  canal  remains  extremely 
thin,  the  wall  in  this  instance  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  layer  of 
ei>endyma  fused  with  an  overlying  layer  of  pia  mater  except  for  a  few 
localized  thickenings.  These  thickened  areas  are  first  the  obex,  a  tri- 
angular plate  occupying  the  lower  angle  of  the  tela,  and  two  narrow 
hands,  one  in  either  lateral  edge  of  the  tela,  the  ligulae.  In  addition 
to  these  the  Inferior  or  posterior  medullary  velum  appears  as  a  narrow 
band  with  concave  lower  margins  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tela  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  cerebellum.    The  foramen  of  Majendie  in  the  mid- 


Hue  of  the  tela  is  an  a|jerture  opening  into  the  fourth  ventricle  by  which 
that  cavity  communicates  Mith  the  overlying  cistema  maj^na.  The 
foramina  of  Luschka  are  small  apertures  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  tela. 

The  dissector  will  now  have  demonstrated  the  continuity  of  the 
medulla  vnih  the  spinal  cord,  its  connection  with  the  cerebellum  by  the 
inferior  cerebellar  jjeduncles  or  restiform  bodies,  and  its  continuity  an- 
teriorly with  the  pons. 

The  Fourth  Ventricle. — The  cerebellum  having  been  removed. 
the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  exposed.  This  cavity  represents  the 
csLviiy  of  the  metencephalon  (secondary  hind-brain)  and  of  the  mye- 
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lencephalon  Rafter- brain j  and  hence  its  ventral  wall  or  floor  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  pons  and  ilie  medulla.  Reference  to  the  sagittal  section 
of  the  brain  (Fig.  253)  will  show  the  relation  to  it  of  the  valve,  the 
nodulus  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  tela  choroidea  inferior,  these  struc- 
tures roofing  it  in  from  before  backward  in  the  order  named.  The  tela 
choroidea  inferior  should  now  be  examined  if  the  dissector's  efforts  to 
preserve  it  have  been  successful.  Comparing  the  account  of  it  givTn 
above  he  should  identify  the  foramen  of  Alajendic,  the  obex  and  the  lig- 
ula.'.  The  tela  should  then  be  detached  along  its  lateral  margins  and  re- 
flected doNsmward.  This  should  reveal  the  inferior  medullary  velum  at  its 
upper  lx>rder,  with  its  concave  lower  edge,  and  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  which  are  in  relation  with  the  lower  i>ortion  of 
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the  velum.  The  valve  should  also  be  noted  eare-fuJly  in  its  R'lations  to  ihe 
ventricular  cavity,  and  to  the  superior  cerebellar  jx^duncles,  and  the 
points  of  exit  (superficial  ori^n)  of  the  fourth  tTanial  (tnx'hlear)  nerves 
upon  its  dorsal  surface  should  be  noted.  The  valve  may  now  be  de- 
tached from  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  and  reiTJoved» 

The  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle^  now  fully  exposed, 
are  the  sujx^rior  cerebellar  peduncles  for  the  anterior  half  and  the  iti- 
ferior  cerebellar  fK-duncles  or  re^tifomi  bodies  for  the  posterior  half, 
except  that  near  the  lower  angle  the  clava^  and  the  funiculi  graciles 
assist.  The  restifonn  bodies  are  crossed  just  below  the  outer  angles 
by  St  nations  which,  if  examined  closely,  are  seen  to  be  lib  res  traceable 
to  the  auditory  ncrv^e,  these  fibres  being  in  fact  the  dorsal  mot  of  the 
cochlear  di\nsion  of  that  ncrvT.  Traced  inward  the  fibres  spread  out 
over  the  lateral  angle  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  and  arc  finally  lost  in 
the  mesial  fissure  of  the  floor.  At  the  lower  angle  of  the  floor  is  a  mark- 
ing, the  calamus  scriptorius.  A  prol^e  may  be  passed  from  this  lower 
angle  into  the  central  canal  of  the  spinfxl  cord.  The  mesial  furtati} 
traverses  the  fl(x>rof  the  ventricle  throughout.  The  tfi%onum  vagi  (ala 
cinerca)  is  a  triangular  elevation  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  v-entricic 
bordering  the  mesial  furrow.  It  is  due  to  the  backward  projection  of 
a  portion  of  the  nucleus  common  to  the  vagus,  the  glosscvpharyn).:ral 
and  the  cerebral  i>art  of  the  spinal  actx;ssory  nerves.  The  trigonum 
hypoglossi,  also  a  triangular  marking  adjacent  to  the  mesial  furrow,  is 
situated  just  above  the  trigonum  vagi.  It  is  due  to  the  projection  of 
the  chief  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  lateral  angle  of  the 
ventricle  is  marked  by  an  elevation,  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  cro.ssed 
traas\'ersely  by  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  root  of  the  cochlear  nerV'C 
mentioned  above.  The  eminentia  teres  is  an  elongated,  convex  eleva- 
tion next  the  mesial  furrow  seen  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  floor.  It  is 
prt winced  by  the  intra-pontine  course  of  the  seventh  nerve  as  it  arches 
over  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve.  The  fovea  superior  is  seen  laterally 
to  the  terete  eminence  and  ^jresents  a  transverse  striation,  the  conductor 
sonorus*  The  locus  cceruleus  is  a  pale  bluish  marking  upon  the  floor 
external  to  and  above  the  fovea  superior  and  reveals  the  presence  in 
the  |M>ns  of  a  collection  of  ner\e-cells,  the  substantia  fcrrugine^i,  At 
the  upi>er  angle  of  the  ventricle  is  seen  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  aque* 
duct  of  Sylvius. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  medulla,  although,  in  a  sense,  foreign 
to  a  work  of  this  kind,  must  ncv^ertheless  be  studied  in  this  connection^ 
as  must  also  that  of  the  pons  and  the  mid-brain,  if  one  is  to  gain  ixt 
intelligent  idea  of  the  brain  as  a  whole*  As  a  preliminar>'  consideration, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  medulla  re^iU-s  from  the  after-brain 
vesicle,  the  epithelial  walls  of  which  thicken  to  an  unequal  degree  in 
diSerent  parts,  what  is  left  of  tlie  cavity  of  the  vesicle  fier^sting  as  tlie 
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lower  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  medulla 
results  from  the  thickening  of  the  ventral  and  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
vesicle,  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  latter  remains  extremely  thin»  as  pointed 
out  above,  to  form  the  tela  choroidea  inferior.  A  consideration  of  great 
importance  in  tmderstanding  the  structm^  of  the  medulla  is  the  fact 
that  the  complicated  arrangement  of  its  parts,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  brought  about  by  several 
factors:  first,  lie  reairangement  in  the  medulla  of  many  of  the  fibre- 
tracts  encountered  in  the  spinal  cord;  second,  by  the  consequent  rear- 
rangement of  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  as  compared  with  corre- 
sponding masses  of  gray  matter  in  the  spinal  cord;  third,  by  the 
addition  of  new  masses  of  gray  matter  not  found  in  the  spinal  cord; 
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and,  fourth,  by  the  presence  of  additional  axones  emanating  from  or 
pasang  to  these  new  masses  of  gray  matter. 

Although  the  proper  study  of  sections  of  the  medulla  necessitates 
proper  preliminary  staining  and  microscopic  examination,  the  student 
may  gain  some  little  information  from  an  examination  of  a  dissecting- 
room  section  by  means  of  a  hand-glass.  In  a  transverse  section  of 
the  medulla  below  the  clavae  (Fig.  256)  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  As  mentioned  above,  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  decussate  to  become  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  decussation  of  these 
fibres  produces  an  important  secondary  modification  in  the  structure 
of  the  medulla,  in  that  the  fibres,  in  cutting  across  to  the  opposite  side, 
isolate  the  heads  of  the  anterior  gray  horns;  these  isolated  heads  are 
known  now  as  the  lateral  nuclei.  Other  changes  to  be  noted  as  com- 
pared with  the  spinal  cord  are  that  the  central  canal  is  nearer  the  dorsal 
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surface  than  it  is  in  the  cord  and  ifiai  liie  hcadii  of  the  i>nsfrnnr  >:niy 
horns  are  bent  laterally  and  enlarged.  The  funiculi  ^raciles  and  cu- 
neati  occupy  the  same  relative  fx>sitions  as  the  tracts  of  G<j11  and  Bur- 
dach  of  the  cord  with  which  they  are  continuous,  A  section  at  a  higher 
lev^el,  but  still  below  the  ohvary  eminences,  will  show  the  nucleus  gra- 
cilis as  a  mass  of  gray  matter  a|»[}an'ntly  grown  out  from  the  base  of  the 
posterior  honi,  an<l  tlie  nucieus  cuneatus  as  a  similar  m;iss  of  gray^ 
matter  adticd  to  tlie  dorsal  asjject  of  the  head  of  the  jx)sterior  ffray  horn. 
The  Hbres  of  the  funiculus  ^aeilis  and  the  funiculus  cuneatus  and, 
consequently,  of  the  tracts  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  tcmiinate  by  arborix- 
inj<  al)out  the  cells  of  these  nuclei.  A  still  more  striking  feature  of 
section  at  this  level  is  the  sensory  decussationy  by  which  is  meant  that 
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the  axoncs  of  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  ^acllis  and  cuneatus  pass  forward 
and  inward,  isolating  the  head  of  the  jxist^rior  horn  from  its  l>ase,  and 
cross  the  mesial  v>lane  to  take  up  a  |K>sition  on  the  opi>osite  side  imme- 
bdiately  dorsal  to  the  anterior  p>Tamids  (Fi|^.  257).  A  majority  of 
fibres  that  thus  cruss  as  the  sensory  decussation  constitute  the  deepi 
arcuate  fibres  and  after  they  have  crossed  they  form  a  bundle  of  afferent 
fibres  kiiowii  as  the  fillet  or  lemniscus,  althou^'h  strictly  speaking  these j 
names  arc*  applical>le  only  after  these  fibres  are  joined  by  some  fibr 

riginating  in  the  ohvary  body  of  the  medulla.    Otfier  fibres  that  pasaj 
forward  and  inward  with  the  deep  arcuate  fibres  emerge  at  the  ventn> 
mesial  fissure  as  the  superficial  anterior  arcuate  fibres  (p.  539).    The 
posterior  superficial  arcuate  fibres  pass  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus, 
gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  Uj  the  re-stifonn  body  of  the  same  side 
and  with  it  to  the  cert?bellum  (Fig.  257). 
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Another  striking  feature  of  a  section  at  this  level  is  the  enlargement 
of  the  substantia  gelattnosa  capping  the  posterior  gray  horn  with  which 
it  is  in  relation  externalh%  the  crescentic  marking  indicating  a  bundle  of 
descending  fibres  belonging  to  the  dorsal  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  these 
fibres  being  on  their  w^y  downward  from  the  middle  of  the  pons  to  ter- 
minate  at  successive  levels  by  arborizing  about  cells  in  the  ix>sterior 
gray  horn  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  second  cemcal  nerve. 

A  section  through  the  middle  of  the  oHvary  eminences  (Fig, 
258)  shows  these  eminences  to  be  produced  by  a  nucleus  known  as 
the  olivary  body,  which  is  composed  of  a  somewhat  irregular  sac -like 
layer  of  gray  matter  with  an  aj^erture  or  hiium  looking  toward  the  mesial 
plane.    Through  the  hilum  fibres  pass  in  and  out  either  as  axones  of  cells 
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contained  within  the  nucleus  or  to  form  arborizations  al>out  such  cells. 
Among  these  fibres  are  some  which  join  the  deep  arcuate  fibres  to  assist 
in  forming  the  fillet ;  the  cerebello-olivary  fibres  which  pass  to  the  cere- 
bellar cortex  of  the  opposite  side  in  company  ^ith  the  restiform  body; 
and  some  olivospinal  fibres  which  pass  down  to  take  up  a  position  in 
the  antero-lateral  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  mesial  and  dorsal  ai> 
cessory  oli%'ary  nuclei  are  found  resjjectivcly  upon  the  mesial  and  dorsal 
aspects  of  the  olive.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
continued  into  the  medulla  as  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum 
or  restiform  body*  as  may  be  seen  upon  superficial  inspection  of  the  me- 
dulla, but,  as  indicated  above,  the  restiform  body  includes  consider- 
ably more  than  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord.  Thus  the  rest- 
iform body  is  made  up,  in  addition  to  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  of  the 
superficial  posterior  arcuate  fibres,  thus  indirectly  continuing  a  part  of 
35 
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tho  tracts  of  Goll  and  Burdach  of  the  cord;  of  cercbelh-olivary  and  oln^h- 
cerebellar  fibres  connecting  the  cerclx'llar  cortex  with  the  oliv^e  of  the 
medulla;  and  of  cerebelb-nuclear  fibres  connecting  the  cerebellum  with 
various  crania!  nerve  nuclei  of  the  medulla,  notably  the  vestibular  nuclei,  i 
of  the  auditory  ncn^c.    Another  striking  feature  of  a  section  at  this  level' 
is  the  expansion  of  the  central  canal  into  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle.   This  expansion  is  due,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  the  fact  that  the 
dorsal  wall  of  the  hind-brain  vesicle  remains  very  thin  throu^jhotit  that 
region  corresponding  to  the  upjXT  half  of  the  medulla.    The  disposition^ 
of  the  gray  matter  brought  about  t>y  these  various  changes^  such 
the  decussation  of  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  and  the  expansion  of 
the  central  canal,  is  of  great  interest.    Thus,  the  amputated  hecui  of  the 
anterior  gray  horn,  rec^ognized  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  as  the 
lateral  nucleus,  has  become  broken  up  and,  with  the  lateral  hom-cells,J 
is  represented  by  the  dorso-lateral  nucleus  and  the  nucleus  afnbtg;uus,1 
which  constitute  the  motor  nucleus  for  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
nerves.     The  6a.se  of  the  anterior  gray  horn,  abutting  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  central  canal  as  before,  now  is  brought  into  relation  with 
the  Honr  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  twelfth 
or  hypoglossal  nen'e,  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle  being  the  trigonum  hypoglossi.     The  base  of  the  posterior 
gray  horn  constitutes  the  sensory  part  of  the  acces5orio-vago-gtosso«j 
pharyngeal  nucleus,  which  ai>pcars  in  part  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourtKf 
ventricle  as  the  trigonum  vagi. 

The  Internal  Structure  op  the  Pons  Varolil— The  pons  pre- 
sents on  transverse  section  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  portion  (Fig.  259).  In 
the  uncut  six^cimen  one  may  note  (p.  534)  that  the  transverse  striatior 
on  the  ventro-lateral  surface  is  due  to  transverse  fibres  which  enter  the 
cerebellum  as  its  middle  i>eduncles.  The  ventral  portion  of  such  a  sec- 
tion shows  the  superficial  transverse  fibres  and  also  the  deep  trans- 
verse fibres  which  likewise  belong  to  the  middle  peduncle.  Be- 
tween the^e  sui>erficial  and  deep  transverse  fibres  arc  longitudinal  fibres 
which  have  been  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  anterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  below  and  with  the  ventral  part  of  the  cms  above.  Again 
referring  to  the  transverse  section,  collections  of  gray  matter — ^nervc- 
cdls — are  to  be  seen  mingled  with  the  longitudinal  fi}>rcs.  These  arc 
the  pontal  nuclei,  which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  cere-j 
bellar  cortex  by  the  middle  peduncle  fibres  and  on  the  other  hand  with' 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  by  the  cortico-pontinc  fibres  (p.  552), 

The  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  is  made  up  of  fibre-bundles  and  of  col- 
lections of  gray  matter.     Most  conspicuous  among  the  fonncr  arc  the 
superior  cerebellar  peduncles  in  the  dorso-Iateral  area  (p.  528).     TTi« 
mesial  fillet,  at  the  ventral  boundar>'  of  the  dorsal  area,  is  the  continua*"^ 
tion  of  the  Met  or  lemniscus  of  the  medulla  (p.  544).    The  lateral  fillett 
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near  the  lateral  surface  and  more  dorsaUy  placed  than  the  mesial  fillet, 
consists  of  fibres  from  the  nuclei  of  the  eighth  nervT,  including  the  nucleus 
of  the  superior  olive,  and  from  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  fillet  on  their  way 
to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  bxUes.  The  posterior  longitudinal  bun- 
dle is  near  the  mesial  plane  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
consisting  of  fibres  from  the  antero-lateral  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
from  the  cerebellum  (p,  549), 

The  tegmental  gray  matter  of  the  ix>ns  includes  the  superior  olive, 
situated  dorso-lalerally  to  the  mesial  fillet;  the  substantia  ferruginea, 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  lateral  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus;  the  upper  sensory  and  the  lower  motor  nuclei 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  situated  at  the  level  of  the  emergence  of  its  root  (the 
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upper  motor  nucleus  of  this  nerv^e  bein^  in  the  mid-brain  and  the  lower 
sensory  nucleus  in  the  spinal  cord);  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  and 
that  of  the  seventh  below  the  level  of  the  trigeminal  exit;  a  part  (Deiter's 
nucleus)  of  the  nucleus  of  the  eighth  nerve  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tegmentimi. 

The  Internal  Structure  of  the  Mid-Brain. — A  cross  section  of 
the  mid-brain  (Fig.  260)  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  symmetrical  lateral 
halves,  the  dorsal  parts  of  which  are  continuous  with  each  other,  while 
the  ventral  portions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interpedun- 
cular space.  The  dorsal  part  or  tegmentum  of  the  cms  is  differentiated 
from  the  ventral  part  or  crusta  by  a  dark  area,  the  locus  niger  or  sub- 
stantia nigra,  composed  of  deeply  pigmented  nerv^e-ccUs  and  a  few  fibres. 

The  crusta  or  ventral  portion  of  the  cms  is  comjx>sed  chiefly  of 
fibres,  which  are  divisible  into  several  groups.    The  fibres  of  the  middU 
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three  fifths  of  the  crusta  include  an  inner  set,  the  cortico- bulbar,  \!S'hichj 
traverse  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule  on  their  way  from  the  cortica 
motor  area  (p.  533)  and  which  terminate  in  the  |>ontal  and  huWyi 
nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerx^es  concerned  in  supplying  the  face,  tongue  an 
vocal  a|)i>aratus;  and  an  outer  set,  the  cortico-spinal  (leg  and  arm 
fibres,  found  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
internal  capsule)  which  are  continued  into  the  medulla  as  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  that  structure.  The  third  group,  the  cortico^iofitine  fibres* 
include  those  of  the  outer  fifth  of  the  crusta.  the  teniporo-occipitO' 
pmttine  fibres,  and  those  of  the  inner  fifth,  the  Jroniopontine,  which 
proceed  respectively  from  the  tcm]X)ral  and  occipital  lobes  through  the 
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sensory  cross- way  of  the  internal  capsule  and  from  the  frontal  tobe 
through  the  anterior  limb  of  the  capsule  (p  -  ^  :■  1 :  )  k  ah  st;ts  of  fibres 
l>ass  to  the  pontine  nuclei  (p  546). 

The  tegmentum  or  dorsal  j)ortion  of  the  crus  includes  in  its  struc- 
ture both  bundles  ol  fibres  and  gray  nuclei.  Conspicuous  i)arts  of  the 
j^ay  matter  are  the  deep  nucleus  of  the  third  or  oculo-motor  nerve 
(Fig.  260)  and  the  nucleus  ruber  or  red  nucleus.  The  nucleus  ruber 
is  an  elongated  mass  of  nerve-cells  presenting  a  somewhat  reddish  ap- 
pearance which  is  not  limited  to  the  region  of  the  mid-brain  but  whichJ 
extends  foru^ard  into  the  sub-thalamic  tegmental  region.  It  is  brought! 
into  connection  with  the  cerebellum  by  the  fibres  of  the  superior  pe- 
duncle»  which,  emcTging  from  that  organ  as  the  axones  of  cells  of  its 
dentate  nucleus,  terminate  by  arborizing  with  the  cells  of  the  nucleus 
ruber;  the  nucleus  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  spinal  conl  by 
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axones  of  its  own  cells  which  pass  down  through  the  pons  and  medulla 
into  tlie  lateral  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  rubrospinal  trad. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  aqueduct,  a  part  of  the  gray  substance  of 
the  legmenUim,  is  that  gray  matter  which  is  inclose  relation  with  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  260).  In  addition  to  these  collections^  the 
gray  matter  of  the  tegmentum  includes  loosely  arranged  cells  which  are 
more  or  less  scattered.  Additional  masses  of  gray  matter  are  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  mid-brain  in  the  form  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  fourth  nerve  and  the  mesencephalic  motor  nucleus  of 
the  fifth  nene. 

The  fibre  tracts  of  the  tegmentum  include  the  superior  cerebelhr 
peduncles,  the  mcsml  and  lateral  fillets  and  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle. 

The  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  occupy  a  rather  large  area  in  a 
5ss-section  of  the  mid-brain  (Fig.  260),  gradually  approaching  the 
Tnesia!  plane  as  they  pass  forward.  As  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
the  peduncles  comprise  fibres  which  are  axones  for  the  most  part  of 
cells  of  the  cerebellar  dentate  nucleus  and  which  terminate  in  part  by 
arborizing  about  the  cells  of  the  red  nucleus  {cerebelh-rubral  fibres),  and 
in  part  by  arborizing  about  cells  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  thalamus 
(cerebelh-thalamic  fibres),  these  having  reached  the  thalamus  by  travers- 
ing the  sub-thalamic  tegmental  region. 

The  fillet  of  the  mid=bram  includes  the  two  tracts  of  the  pons  known 
respectively  as  the  mesial  fillet  and  the  lateral  fillet.  The  mesial  fillet, 
formed  in  the  medulla  by  the  deep  arcuate  fibres,  axones  of  cells  of  the 
nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  and  by  fibres  from  the  olivar>^  body  of 
the  medulla,  passes  through  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons  and  enters 
the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain.  Some  of  these  fibres  terminate  in  the 
diffuse  gray  matter  of  the  mid-brain,  others  terminate  in  the  anterior 
quadrigeminal  body,  others  pass  on  to  the  sub-thalamic  tegmental 
region  and  the  ventral  part  of  the  thalamus. 

The  lateral  fillet,  the  fibres  of  which  are  assembled  in  the  pons,  being 
axones  of  some  of  the  deep  nucJei  of  the  auditory  nerve,  terminate  by 
arborizing  with  the  cells  of  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  botiies.  The 
student  is  reminded  of  what  was  said  of  the  posterior  quadrigeminal 
bodies  as  being  a  part  of  the  auditor}^  apparatus. 

The  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  a  small  bundle  of  fibres  lying 
near  the  mesial  plane  and  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  is  encoun- 
tered also  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  and  consists  of  fibres  which  come 
from  the  cerebellum  by  way  of  the  middle  pedimcles  and  of  some  fibres 
from  the  antero-lateral  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Traced  upward  some 
of  the  fibres  dec*ussate  at  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle. Others  probably  pass  to  tlic  cerebral  cortex  by  way  of  the  poste- 
rior limb  of  the  internal  capsule.     The  importance  of  Ibis  hxacojMi.^  Sass»  v^ 
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the  fact  that  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  nuclei  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  sixth  cranial  nen'es  and  possibly,  also,  of  the  optic  and  of 
the  fifth. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  coronal  sections  through. 
the  front  part  of  the  hippocanipal  convolution  and  the  inferior  honi  of ■ 
the  lateral  ventricle.  These  sections  will  show  the  relation  of  the  in- 
vaginatinj^  fold  of  pia  mater  to  the  fimbria  and  to  the  hippocamjjus 
major  and  also  of  the  g>Tus  dentatus  to  the  fimbria  (Fig.  24,^),  as 
indicated  previously  (p*  520).  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  \\^1J  of  the  neural  tube  that  remair 
extremely  thin  and  that  the  choroid  plexus  invaginates  this  tliin 
epithelial  wall,  the  ependyma,  whicJi  shuts  it  out  from  the  real  cav- 
ity of  the  ventricle, 

Thb  Fibres  op  the  Cerebral  Hemisphere. — The  central  white 
matter  of  the  hemisphere  is  made  up  of  fibres  that  are  necessarily  either 
pnxxjsses  of  the  cortical  cells  or  that  terminate  in  relation  with  those 
cells,  having  come  from  other  sources;  in  addition  to  the  fibres  that  con-j 
nect  the  cerebral  cortex  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  ia 
obvious  that  there  must  be  fibres  to  connect  different  areas  of  the  cor- 
tex with  each  other.  Accordingly  the  fibres  are  classified  as  the  projec* 
tion  fibres,  or  thc^ie  that  comiect  the  cerebral  cortex  with  either  parts 
of  tlie  nervous  system ;  commissural  fibres,  which  connect  the  cortic^eSJ 
of  the  two  hemispheres;  and  association  fibres,  w^hich  connect  parts 
the  same  cortex. 

The  projection  fibres  ha\'e  been  encountered  and  studied  as  the  fibres"^ 
of  the  corona  radiata  and  tlie  internal  capsule  (p.  55*). 

The  commissural  fibres  hav-e  also  been  s<:*en  as  the  fil>res  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum  (f).  510),  of  the  cofntmssura  hippocampi  or  psalterium  (p. 
520)  and  of  the  anterior  commissure  (p*  533).  The  anterior  commissure, 
besides  connecting  the  temporal  lobes  of  the  two  sides^  contains  fibres 
that,  (a)  connect  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  two  sides,  (b)  cx)nnect  the 
olfactor\'  lolx?  of  one  side  with  the  hippocampal  cortex,  (c)  connect 
the  olfactory  lobe  with  the  amygdaloid  nucleus  by  way  f>f  tlie  taenia 
scmicircularis  (p,  513). 

The  association  fibres  include  the  short  fasciculi,  whicli  connt-ct  ad- 
joining or  nei^Iitoring  t*on volutions,  and  the  long,  which  connect  mor 
widely  sejjarated  convolutions. 

The  long  association  fibres  include  the  cingtdum  (p*  510),  contained 
within  and  practically  co-extensive  with  the  limbic  lobe;  the  uncinate 
fasciculus,  connecting  the  orbital  |>art  of  the  frontal  lobe  with  the  front 
part  of  the  temporal  across  the  stem  of  the  SyKnau  fissure;  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  longitudinal  Jasciculi,  respectively  above  and 
below  the  corjjus  callosum,  connecting  convolutions  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  parts  of  tlie  hemisphere. 
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The  Cerebral  Cortex. — The  motor  area  of  the  cortex,  according 
to  recent  experiments  (Gruenbaum.  Mills,  Sherrington) ,  is  in  the  pre- 
central  convolution,  the  posterior  parts  of  the  second  and  third  frontal 
gyri  and  the  paracentral  lobule.  The  motor  area  and  the  postcentral 
convolution  are  designated  the  sofmssthetic  area.  In  the  motor  area, 
the  centres  for  the  Ivwer  limb  and  trunk  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pre- 
central  g>Tus  and  partly  on  the  paracentral  and  marginal  g>Ti;  the  arm 
centre,  on  the  precentral  gyrus  below  the  leg  centre,  while  the  centres 
for  \hc  face  and  tongue  are  still  lower,  in  the  frontal  operculum.  The 
centre  far  speech  is  in  Broca's  convolution,  the  back  part  of  the  left  third 
frontal,  for  right-handed  people*  Centres  for  movements  of  the  eyes  are 
on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  second  and  third  frontal  gyri. 

Among  the  important  sensory  areas  are  the  viswil  in  the  cuncus,  the 
auditory,  in  the  first  temporal  g>TUS  and  the  olfactory,  chiefly  in  the  uncus, 
while  the  gustatory  centre  has  not  been  definitely  localized.  The  part  of 
the  frontal  lobe  in  front  of  the  motor  area  is  a  cefttre  of  intellection. 

Irritation  of  a  motor  centre  for  one  nnember  or  for  one  group  of.  muscles,  as  by 
a  tumor,  blixxl-clot  or  spicule  of  bone,  may  cause /oca/  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy;  aboli* 
tion  of  its  function  causes  monoplegui. 

Owing  to  the  relation  of  the  motor  centres  to  the  fissures  of  Sylvius  and  Rolando, 
some  means  of  determining  the  positions  of  these  fissures  with  rdation  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  skull  is  necessary  to  the  surgeon. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  located  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  horizon  tally  back  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
to  a  point  three  fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  parietal  eminence. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  is  to  be  located  by  recalling  that  it  begins  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  hemisphere  approximately  a  half-inch  behind  the  middle  of  the  distance 
from  the  glabella  to  the  inion  and  pa^es  downward  and  forwani,  forming  an  angle 
of  71.4  degrees  with  the  mid-line  of  the  calvaria.  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  is 
located  by  measuring  the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  inion;  the  angle  may  be 
determined  by  the  use  of  Horsleys  or  of  Wilson  s  cyrtometer,  but  more  simply  by 
Chitne^s  method.  The  latter  consists  in  folding  diagonally  a  square  sheet  of  paper, 
thus  bisecting  a  right  angle  and  so  indicating  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  By  folding 
similarly  one  of  the  halves,  the  angle  of  45  degrees  is  bisected.  By  partly  unfolding 
the  paper  so  that  the  angle  of  ^2,5  degrees  is  added  to  the  angle  of  45  degrees,  an 
angle  67.5  degrees  is  obtained,  which  is  sufficiently  near  714  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  methods  of  Reid  and  of  Anderson  and  Mackins  are  also  employed,  but  are 
rather  more  complicated  and  probably  no  more  accurate. 


THE  DISSECTION   OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Since  the  human  eyeball  as  found  in  the  dissecting-room  usually 
shows  more  or  less  deterioration,  more  satisfactory  results  arc  to  be 
obtained  by  procuring  a  half-dozen  fresh  eyes  of  bullocks  or  sheep  for 
purposes  of  study  and  dissection.  The  formalin-injected  eye  of  the 
cada\Tr  wUl  also  prove  useful,  however,  as  will  appear  below.  Two  of 
the  specimens,  after  having  been  denuded  of  all  fat,  membranes  and 
muscles,  may  be  hardened  by  immersion  in  10  or  15  per  cent.  formalicL 
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or,  preferably,  by  partial  freezing  by  packing  in  cracked  ice  and  salt. 
Another  sjx^dmen  should  be  tnjecte<i  \v4th  15  per  cent,  fonnalin  in  the 
posterior  [>art  of  the  gloJ>c  and  laid  away  for  twenty-fotir  hours.  One 
of  the  frozen  specimens  may  l>e  ctit  thmngh  the  median  sagittal  planc» 
dividing  the  globe  into  t^^  lateral  halves,  and  the  other  in  a  coronaJ 
plane,  through  the  equator.  These  sections  should  be  placed  in  water 
and  kept  for  reference,  after  having  noted,  in  a  general  survey  of  the  lat- 
eral halves,  that  the  walls  of  the  globe  am  constituted  by  three  tunics 
{vide  infra),  that  the  vitreous  occujiies  the  space  behind  the  crystalline 
lens,  while  the  space  in  front  of  the  lens  is  divided  into  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  chamber  by  the  iris. 

Now  place  one  of  the  fresh  specimens,  with  the  anterior  ihjIl-  m  ct-iUrc 
of  the  cornea  upward,  on  several  folds  of  dainp  gauze  spread  upon  a 
board  of  soft  wood.  Fix  it  in  this  p<isition  ^'ith  four  push-pins  stuck 
through  the  drawn-out  muscles.  Demonstrate  the  areolar  tissue  beneath 
the  scleral  part  of  the  conjtmctiva  by  injecting  water  under  the  latter, 
puncturing  it  at  several  points  outside  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
then  rcmov^e  the  conjunetiv^a.  Try  in  the  same  manner  to  demonstrate 
the  capsule  of  Tenon,  tfie  i)oint  of  the  needle  being  stopped  just  short  of 
the  sclera.  Complete  the  removal  of  the  membranes,  muscles  and  fat, 
making  an  cfTort  to  recognize  the  vorticose  veins  which  emerge  from  the 
sclera  between  the  equator  and  the  optic  nerve,  and  as  majiy  of  the 
ciliary  nerves  and  arteries  as  |)ossible. 

The  Outer  FmRotTs  Tunic  of  the  Eye, — ^The  outer  tunic  of  the 
eyeball  is  now  exposed  (compare  p.  430).  Note  tlie  density  and  tough- 
ness of  this  coat  and  that  it  includes  an  anterior  sixth,  the  transparent 
cornea,  and  a  posterior  five  sixths,  the  opaque  white  sclerotic  coat  or 
sclera,  the  latter  overlapping  the  fonner  at  the  sclero-comeat  junction. 
Note  also  the  greater  convexity  of  the  cornea  as  compared  with  the 
sclera.  Having  noted  the  attachment  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  nasal 
side  of  the  posterior  pole,  the  nerve  should  be  cut  close  to  the  sclera, 
when  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  latter,  through  whose  openings  the  optic 
nerve  fibres  ptiss,  will  be  seen. 

To  expose  the  deep  surface  of  the  sclera,  an  equatorial  section  of  one 
of  the  fresh  eyes  should  be  made,  the  eyeball  being  held  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  while  a  small  knife-cut  is  made  with 
caution  to  avoid  cutting  more  than  the  sclera.  Through  this  incision 
a  smaU  probe  may  be  passed  in  various  directions  but  not  farther  than 
one  third  of  an  inch,  with  the  object  of  partially  detaching  the  subjacxTit 
choroid  from  the  sclera.  The  section  should  be  completed  with  scissors, 
one  blade  being  passed  Ijctwccn  the  .sclera  and  choroid,  unless  a  probe- 
tipped  knife  is  available,  in  which  case  the  latter  may  be  passed  through 
the  incision  and  be  made  to  cut  from  within  outward.  When  the  entire 
equator  has  been  encircled,  the  anterior  half  of  the  fibrous  txmic  is  to  be 
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removed  by  cautiously  everting  its  cut  edge,  the  eyeball  being  still 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  preferably  under  water,  the  eversion  of  the 
edge  being  continued  until  the  front  half  of  the  tunic  is  turned  inside 
out.  Some  little  difficulty  will  be  eaperienccd  in  detaching  the  second 
tunic  from  the  region  of  the  sclero-comcal  junction  (scleral  attachment 
of  meridional  fibres  of  ciliary  muscle) ,  but  gentle  pressure  uix>n  the  ad- 
hering part  of  the  choroid  with  the  tip  of  the  left  thumb  while  the  sclera 
is  held  with  forceps  will  usually  suffice.  The  ixjsterior  half  of  the  sclera 
may  now  be  peeled  off  in  a  similar  manner,  i,€,,  turning  it  inside  out 
under  water.  If  these  manoeu\Tes  have  been  successful,  the  entire 
second  tunic  of  the  eyeball  is  now  exposed;  if  imsuccessful.  the  attempt 
should  be  repeated  on  another  eye.     In  either  case,  the  formalin-in- 
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jected  eye  of  the  cadaver  should  be  cut  in  the  same  manner  and  will 
prove  very  instructive.  In  separating  the  choroid  from  the  posterior 
half  of  the  sclera  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  should  be  noted  as 
they  pass  from  the  sclera  to  the  choroid. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  w^hich  is  connected  with  the  outer 
surface  of  the  choroid  by  the  loose-meshed  lamina  suprachoroidea,  en- 
closing a  series  of  spaces,  the  subcleral  or  suprachoroidal  lymph*space, 
should  now  be  washed  and  examined.  The  brownish  pigment  on  this 
surface  is  the  lamina  fusca.  Note  the  fine  grooves  running  forward  from 
near  the  optic  nerve's  entrance  for  the  ciliary  nerves  and  arteries  that 
pass  forward  to  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris»  as  well  as  the  vorticose  veins, 
perforating  the  sclera  near  the  equator.    Note  the  thickness  oC  ike  ^R.\sst<^ 
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leal  junction  near  which,  in  the  sclera,  is  the  small  canal  of  Schleitim* 

TJie  lonj^:  ciliary  nerves  will  be  found  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
grooves  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  cornea,  being  Lnins|jarent»  ts  without  blcKxl-vcsscIs  except  near  its  pcriph* 
cry.  As  a  result  of  tertiary  sypliilis,  a  form  of  chronic  infla.mmation  of  the  tomca* 
keratitis,  occurs,  wliich  is  attended  with  a  dull  rod  or  pink  discoloration,  the  '*  salman 
pakh,*'  due  to  the  devdopment  of  new  blood -vessels,  Ukeration  of  the  cornea, 
sometimes  resulting  in  perforation  with  escape  of  aqueous  humor,  ts  particularly 
prone  to  occur  in  conditions  of  depravctl  vitahty. 

The  Uveal  Tract. — The  middle  or  vascular  tunic  of  the  eyeball. 

the  uveal  tract  (tunica  vasculosa  ocuH) ,  includes  the  choroid,  tlte  ciliary 
body  and  the  iris.  This  tract  (Fig,  262),  seen  in  iU  entirety  in  the  speci- 
men, is  closely  related  with  the  outer  tunic  except  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  globe  where  the  iris  diverges  from  the  cornea,  leaving  a  space, 
the  anterior  chamber.  Reference  to  the  sagittal  section  will  show  a 
shallow  space  f>etwecn  the  iris  and  the  lens,  which  is  the  posterior  cham- 
ber. The  deep  pigmentation  of  the  uveal  tract  is  directly  related  with 
its  function  as  the  camera  obscura  of  the  eye.  no  light  being  permitted 
to  enter  except  through  the  pupil,  the  ai^erture  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tract, 

The  Choroid. — The  choroid  terminates  near  the  region  of  the  sdero- 
conieal  junction  where  the  dliary  body  begins.  The  most  superficial 
layer  of  the  choroid  is  the  lamina  suprachoroidea  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  The  ])ignu'ntc^  cellular  elements  of  this  layer  give  the  dark 
color  to  the  surface  of  the  choroid.  With  the  s|jccimcn  showing  the 
denuded  choroid  held  submerged  in  water,  the  pigment  shotUd  be 
brushed  off  with  a  earners  hair  brush.  This  will  expose  the  second 
layer,  the  choroid  proper  or  stroma,  the  layer  of  large  blood-vessels, 
and  upon  it^  sm-face  the  venK  vorticosa?  and  their  whorl-like  tribu- 
taries (Fig,  262)  which  drain  the  blood  from  the  choroid,  the  sclera  and 
in  part  from  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.  The  venae  vorticosaj  are  four 
equi-distant  tninks  disposed  about  the  equator;  they  and  their  tribu- 
taries apix^ar  in  the  uninjectctJ  specimen  as  fine  white  lines.  The  suc- 
ceeding layers,  the  chortocapillarls  and  the  membrana  vitrea,  present 
nothing  noteworthy  from  the  dissector's  standjxjint  except  the  metallic 
reflex  seen  upon  the  inner  surface  in  the  buUock's  eye  under  examina- 
tion, but  not  in  the  human  eye ;  the  metallic  lustre  is  due  to  an  additional 
layer,  the  tapctum  fibrosum,  in  the  choriocar)illaris.  The  deep  surface 
of  the  choroid  may  be  examined  in  one  of  the  sagittally  ait  specimens  or 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  equatorially  cut  eye  by  removing  the  vitre- 
ous and  retina. 

Coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  a  congenital  defect  due  to  imperfect  closure  of  the 
choroidal  fissure  and  liuncc*  situiitcd  in  the  lower  part  of  the  choroid;  the  white  color 
of  the  sclera  shows  through  the  cleft  when  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  ocaminedp 
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The  Ciliary  Body. — This  part  of  the  uveal  tract  forms  a  zone  sur- 
rounding the  peripher>'^  of  the  iris  and  of  the  lens  and  underlying  part 
of  the  sclera.  It  consists  of  three  zone^s,  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  ciliary 
ring,  and  the  ciliary  processes.  In  meridional  section  it  appears  triangu- 
lar, the  base  of  the  triangle  looking  toward  the  periphery  of  the  iris, 
while  its  outer  side  is  parallel  with  the  sclera.  This  may  be  ejcamined 
mih  a  lens  on  the  sagittal  section,  though  of  course  not  satisfactorily. 

The  ciliary  ring,  orbiculits  ciliaris*  although  a  zone  4  mm.  in  width, 
is  scarcely  demonstrable  by  gross  dissection. 

The  ciliary  muscle  makes  up  a  con^derable  portion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  ciliary  body  \vith  the  radial,  circular  and  meridional  fibres,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  which  are  proper  objects  of  microscopic  study.    The 
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Fto.  aft?.— Uveal  tracts  drawn  from  huTnain  eye  previoujsly  injected  wiih  m  per  cent,  formalin. 
The  anterior  portion  of  ihc  sclera  and  the  cornea,  have  been  removed  and  the  fjosterior  portion  of 
the  ficleni  turned  backward  from  an  equatorUl  incisioa 

meridional  fibres,  the  tensor  choroidea,  have  been  referred  to  as  being 
attached  to  the  sclera  near  the  mar^n  of  the  cornea;  passing  backward 
they  become  continuous  with  the  choroid,  which  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  draw  forward  as  a  part  of  the  act  of  accommodation. 

The  ciliary  processes  (Fig.  263)  are  sixty  to  seventy  radial  plica- 
tions, highly  vascular,  passing  from  the  inner  anterior  angle  of  the  dl- 
iary  body  to  the  peripher\'  of  the  lens.  Their  posterior  aspect  may  be 
demonstrated  by  removing  the  lens  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
from  the  equatorially  cut  eyeball;  their  anterior  aspect  is  to  be  seen  by 
cutting  away  the  iris,  after  it  has  been  examined,  from  the  si^cimen 
from  which  the  fibrous  tunic  has  been  removed. 

Owing  tx)  the  great  vascularity  of  tlie  ciliary  body  it  readily  becomes  itiflamed 
(cycUtis)  as  the  result  of  traumatism,  the  inflammation  often  spreading  to  the  iris 
(irido-cyclitis)  or  to  the  entire  globe  (pan-ophthalmitis).  Hence  the  ciliary  region 
k  called  the  "danger-zone." 
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The  Iris,— The  iris;,  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  vascular  tiinic,  is 
a  circular  ciirlain  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  imj:)erfectly  separating  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  In  an  uncut  eyeball,  remove  the  cor* 
nca  by  a  circular  cut  near  its  marj^n.  which  opens  the  anterior  chamber 
and  allows  the  aqueous  humor  to  escape.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  covered  with  endothelial  cells,  is  now  exposed.  The  anterior  clas- 
tic lamina  of  the  iris  is  continuous  \^4th  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of 
the  cornea  at  llie  angle  of  approximation  of  the  latter  with  the  iris,  the 
ouUr  angk  of  the  anterior  chamfxjr.  or  the  filtration  angle.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  passing  fn^m  the  cornea  to  the  iris,  the  niembrane  breaks  up  into 
irregular  bands  which  collectively  constitute  a  ring,  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  iridis,  the  spaces  within  which  are  the  spaces  of  Fontana. 

The  pupil,  the  perforation  in  the  iris,  is  circular  in  man  but  trans- 
versely elongated  in  the  eye  of  the  ox. 

Note  the  radial  striation  of  the  iris,  w?Il  seen  in  one's  own  eye  with 
a  concave  mirror,  and  the  circulus  iridis  major  near  its  periphery,  an 
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arterial  circle  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  anterior  and  the  lt>ng  pos- 
terior ciliary  arteries.  Radially  directed  branches  from  this  greater 
circle  form  the  circulus  iridis  minor,  indicated  by  a  ridge  concentric  with 
and  near  the  pupiJlary  margin.  The  variations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil 
are  brought  about  by  the  circular  muscular  fibres  (sfihincter  ]>upillie). 
innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve  (p.  425)  and  by  the  radial  fibres 
dilatator  pupillae),  supplied  by  the  sympathetic. 

Note  the  close  relation  between  the  iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lcn«,  on 
aunt  of  which  a  mydriatic,  such  as  atropin,  is  used  in  iritis  to  prevent  posteriar 
synechm  or  inllammatory  adhesion  of  the  Iris  to  the  lens.  Cohbomn  of  the  iris  may 
occur  iti  association  with  colobotna  of  the  choroid,  prc^^nting  as  a  cleft,  usually  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  iris. 

The  anterior  chamber  has  been  sufTiciently  defined  and  its  filtra^* 
lion  angle  and  contained  aqueous  humor  have  been  mentioned    It  re- 
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mains  to  note  the  importance  of  the  humor  and  of  the  filtration  angle. 
The  presence  of  the  aqueous  and  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye  generally  is  of 
such  consequence  to  the  integrity  of  the  organ  that  the  escape  of  any , 
considerable  proportion  of  fluid  after  a  punctured  wound  is  disastrous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  drainage  of  the  aqueous  through  the 
spaces  of  Fontana  at  the  filtration  angle  into  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
sclera  is  equally  important,  any  interference  with  such  drainage  caus- 
ing increased  intraocular  tension  with  consequent  damage  to  the  var- 
ious tissues  of  the  organ  and  especially  to  the  retina.  This  condition 
is  seen  in  glaucoma,  the  signs  of  which,  as  pain,  bulging  of  the  cornea* 
increased  tension,  failure  of  vision,  are  directly  traceable  to  pressure. 
Since  mydriatics,  by  causing  the  iris  to  contract  toward  its  periphery, 
block  the  filtration  angle,  their  use  is  contraindicated  in  any  case  of 
ncreased  intraocular  tension. 

The  Retina. — The  third  or  nen^ous  tunic  of  the  eye,  the  retina, 
consists  of  an  outer  pigmented  layer  derived  from  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  optic  cup,  and  the  delicate  transparent  nervous  layer  resulting 
from  the  deep  or  invaginatcd  layer  of  the  cup.  Though  apparently  ter- 
minating at  the  ara  serrata,  at  the  posterior  limit  of  the  ciliary  body,  it 
extends  fonv^ard  in  atrophic  form  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  Three 
parts  arc  therefore  recognized,  the  pars  optica,  corresponding  with  the 
extent  of  the  choroid,  the  pars  ciliaris,  which  is  on  the  inner  surface  of^ 
the  ciliary  body,  and  the  pars  iridica  retina^  or  that  part  in  relation  \^ith 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  264  A). 

The  outer  surface  of  the  retina  may  be  exposed  by  cautiously  strip- 
ping away  the  choroid  in  fragments  in  the  specimen  in  which  the  cho- 
roid has  been  exposed.    The  inner  siuiace  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  cut 
specimens,  by  gently  shaking  out  the  vitreous.    The  nervous  layer  of 
the  retina  is  apt  to  be  dislodged  also  by  this  procedure  and  will  be  seen 
to  be  attached  at  the  optic  papilla  or  point  of  exit  of  the  optic  ner\'e- 
fibrcs.    Examination  of  the  formalin  eye  from  the  cadaver — the  uveal  i 
tract  and  retina  of  which  should  be  di\ided  by  an  equatorial  cut  withl 
the  scissors — will  reveal  the  macula  lutea,  the  part  of  the  retina  con- 
cerned with  direct  vision,  upon  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  papilla. 
The  macula,  not  present  in  the  bovine  retina,  is  at  the  ix)sterior  end  of) 
the  optic  axis.    In  the  same  specimen*  branches  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina  will  be  seen  radiating,  chiefly  upw^ard  and  dowTiward,  from 
the  region  of  the  papilla.    These  parts  of  the  retina  are  best  seen  in  the 
living  subject  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  (Fig.  264  B). 

The  neural  layer  of  the  retina  is  transparent  in  life  and  so  offers  no  obstruction 
to  the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  the  refractive  media  and  impinge  upon  the  pig- 
ment layer.  Retinitis,  occurring  especially  in  constitutional  conditions  such  as  ne- 
phritis and  diat>etcs,  is  made  evident  by  cloudiness  or  opacity  of  the  retina.  Detach- 
meni  of  the  retina  sometimes  results  from  traumatism.     The  rctltvaJL  ^ir^jwxaa.  "aa^. 
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liable?  to  knnorrhagr.    The  optic  papUla  is  Kubject  to  change  as  the  re-n^lt  ot  tntra- 
eranial  f)res-surr;  thus  hraiii-t.urn«>r>^  may  pr«>iacc  chaked  disk. 

The  pi^icnl  of  ihe  retina,  pre^-nt  in  the  dliury  and  iridal  portions  Jis  well  as 
in  the  ocular  part,  and  the  pigment  of  the  uveal  tnict  may  be  absent^  eonstitming 
the  condition  known  as  albinism.  The  eyes  uf  such  subjects  iippear  "  pink  "  Ijccause 
of  the  lighting  up  of  tlie  int<3rior  by  Uic  light  which  is  permitted  to  pjuss  through  the 
funics  of  the  globe. 

Pan  optic* 
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Pir>,  9A4A.— Panoiiticii  o£  retina,  outer  Nurface.  The  pl^micfit  laj^er  of  the  retina  tuiM  been 
rellorterl  with  the  cUomit!  in  the  upper  half  of  the  iflube,  cxpostnif  the  ncrvau*  l«y»*  Human  eye, 
(ormalln  |irep»ratiDO,  eoUrK^L 


Macula  lutea  *  .^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^  Ojrtk  rittplltB 

Pio.  10411, — Inner  surface  of  retmn.  [".rmur  i»»rt.ion,  iho«riit{{  macula  lutea  and  opiit  papilla  with 
retinal  veyieU  raUlatmij  frtim  the  Utter.    Human  eye,  formalin  irreimration. 

Thb  Vitreous  Body  and  the  Crystalline  Lens,— The  vitrfK>us 
aiid  the  lens  are  to  be  dislodged  from  an  eyeball  after  making  an  equa- 
torial section  with  scissors  through  all  the  tunics  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously indicated  for  dividing  the  sclera.  The  close  relation  hx?twecn  the 
lens  and  the  vitreous  will  be  apparent,  the  patellar  fossa  on  the  front 
surface  0/  the  Jattcr  accommodating  the  lens  (Pig.  261). 
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The  Vitreous. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  vitreous,  notwithstanding  its 
softness  and  apparent  fltudity,  has  a  degree  of  coherence;  this  is  due  to 
the  delicate  frame-work,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the  meshes  of  which 
may  be  demonstrated  after  a  fashion  by  inflation  with  air.  The  hyaloid 
membrane  is  prolonged  in  front  to  the  margin  of  the  lens  as  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  the  lens,  or  the  zonule  of  Zinn.  The  latter  consists 
of  bands  or  processes  attached  with  irregular  alternation  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens.  The  canal  of  Petit,  the  series  of  spaces 
enclosed  by  the  zonule,  may  be  demonstrated  by  inflation  with  air 
through  several  punctures  close  to  the  lens  margin. 

Floating  particles  in  the  vitreous,  which  are  seen  by  the  patient  as  specks  before 
the  eye,  are  loiown  as  musca  volitantes. 

The  Crystalline  Lens. — The  lens,  the  principal  refractive  medium 
of  the  eye,  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  and  is  related  to  the  vitreous  as  indi- 
cated above.  It  may  now  be  detached  and  placed  in  dilute  alcohol, 
when  the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  and  their  peculiarly  arranged 
lines  of  separation  will  become  evident.  If  it  be  now  compressed  and 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  the  distinction  between  the  softer  cortical 
part  and  the  more  firm  nucleus  will  be  apparent. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  constitutes  cataract,  which  may  be  capsular,  lenticular  or 
lerUico-capsulart  according  to  the  part  affected.    The  lens  is  sometimes  dislocated. 


CHAPTER   IV 
THE  ABDOMEN   AND  THORAX 

THE  MALE    PERINEUM. 

^OR  the  dissection  of  the  perineum,  the  body  is  to  Ix*  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  (Fi^.  265),  a  steel  sound,  well  lubricated,  halving 
been  first  passed  cautiously  into  the  urethra,  preceded  by  the  injection 
of  about  six  fluid  ounces  of  water  into  the  bladder, 

The  boundaries  of  the  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis  should  be  studied 
on  the  bony  pelvns:  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  the  symj^hysis  ynabis  l>cinj^ 
respectively  the  posterior  and  anterior  limits,  while  the  lateral  bound- 
aries  of  the  anterior  half  are  the  tubcra  and  rami  of  the  ischia  and  the 
vertical  rami  of  the  pubes;  the  lateral  boundaries  0/  the  posterior  half  are 
the  ^^ater  satTO-snatic  ligaments.  The  structures  fillinjj[  in  this  si>ace 
constitute  the  perineum^thouRh  this  term  is  often  restricted  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  region — and  corresponds  to  the  flcx>r  of  the  ijelvSc  cav- 
ity. The  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  fonned  by  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  ])art  back  of  this  by  the  levatores  ani,  while  the  most  jk>.s- 
tcrigr  part  of  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  coccygei  muscles  (Fij:^:.  270) 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  lossenge-shaped  outline  of  the  fjerineum  may  be  defined  by  pal- 
pation, which  elicits  as  its  boundaries  the  bones  and  ligaments  detailed 
above  as  the  boundaries  of  the  pelvic  outlet  supplemented  in  the  jkjs- 
terior  half  by  the  borders  of  the  glutei  maximi.  The  perineum  is  di- 
vided by  an  imaginary  line,  convex  fonvard,  connecting  the  ischial  tuber- 
osities, into  an  anterior  portion^  the  perineum  proper  or  the  urethral  or  uro^ 
genital  triangle,  and  a  posterior  pari,  the  ischio-rectal  region  or  aftal  triangle. 

The  anus  is  in  al)out  the  centre  of  the  space  and  ]>resents  a  puckered 
tnargin  due  to  the  corrugator  cutis  am  muscle.  The  junction  of  the  skin 
with  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  called  the  white  line  of  the  anus. 

The  delicacy  of  the  skin  of  the  una!  ri!gioii  is  surh  th.it  it  i;;  t^asily  abrafJcwl,  thus 
opening  a  way  for  infection,  which  miiy  result  in  bolls  or  abscesses.  The  ah^encc 
of  external  support  favors  the  devdopmcnt  of  external  hemorrhoids.  Aljrasion  or 
irritali'in  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  anul  margin  may  produce  an  ulcf?r,  anal 
fbsure,  which  is  peculiarly  puinful  and  intractalili.'  ^n.•calisc  q{  tlic  movements  of  the 
anal  Rphincter  masdc.  Hence,  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  hy  over- 
stretching  and  the  division  of  some  of  its  fibres  for  the  cure  of  Uic  fisssure,  Imptr- 
forate  anus  is  the  persistence  of  the  anal  membrane  of  fetal  life,  which  normally 
(lisiippciirs  in  the  fourth  felul  month. 

The  rectum  should  l>e  explored  with  the  finger  protected  by  a  rub- 
ber finder-cot.    In  the  living  subject,  the  entrance  of  the  finger  is  re- 
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sisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  internal  sphincter  which  surrounds  th< 
last  inch  of  the  bowel,  the  anal  canal  or  second  part  of  the  rectum,  am 

is  to  be  overcome  by  a  voluntary  bearing-down  effort.  The  longitu 
dinal  folds  of  the  anal  canal,  the  columns  of  Morgagni,  are  to  be  noted,  a 
well  as  the  widening  of  the  tube  into  the  ampultat  the  lower  part  of  th( 
first  portion  of  the  bowel,  above  the  anal  canal.  The  transverse  shelf 
like  folds  projecting  into  the  lumen,  the  so-called  valves  of  the  rectun 


Fic.  tfts.— Cadaver  in  lithotomy  position,  incision  for  Hiaaectini;  perineum. 

(p.  689}.  may  be  recognized,  the  lowest  being  about  two  inches  above 
anus.  Directing  the  finger  upward  and  forward,  the  prostate  is  per 
ceived  and  its  size  may  1>&  noted.  Posteriorly  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  msL^ 
be  felt. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  space,  the  urethral  triangle,  pressun 
along  the  mid-line  detects  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.    The  raphe  i 
a  linear  median  marking  extending  from  the  margin  of  the  anus  to 
scrotum  and  from  the  coccyx  to  the  anus. 

CUfi  perineum,  a  median  fissure,  is  a  congenital  defect,  often  associated 
hypospadius,  due  to  imperfect  union  of  the  margins  of  the  gcuitai  ftsssi3re.. 


i 


Fio.  idc. — ^The  superficJAl  fuck  of  the  pcritieuni, 

verse  incision  just  in  front  of  the  tubera  ischii.  The  reflection  of  the 
skin-flaps  exposes  the  superficial  fascia  of  both  thr  nrrthml  r«n.1  tin-  ;inal 
triangles. 

The  external  sphincter  (m.  sphincter  ani  cxtcrnusj  is  aiso  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  skin.  Its  attachments  are.  behind,  the  lip  of  the 
coccyx,  in  front,  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perineum.  It  is  a  flat  plane 
of  voluntary  muscle  whose  fibres  encircle  the  anal  aperture  and  are 
adherent  to  the  skin  (Fig,  267).  It  is  innervated  by  the  fourth  sacral 
and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves. 

The  Si'pERFici al  pAsriA,— The  superficial  fascia  of  the  ischio-rectal 
region  is  thick  and  loaded  with  fat.  in  marked  contrast  to  the  thinner 
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and  delicacy  of  that  of  the  urethral  triangle.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  buttocks  and  its  fatty  masses  project  into  two  deep  depres- 
sions beside  the  rectum,  the  ischio-rectal  fosscB  (Fig.  26S). 

The  nerves  to  be  found  here  are  a  branch  of  the  fourth  sacral  near 

back  part  of  the  space  (Fig.  268),  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves 
>m  the  pudic,  crossing  the  posterior  half  of  the  fossa  from  the  lateral 
margin,  and  some  cutaneous  branches  of  the  perineal  division  of  the  pudic 
neriie  in  the  front  of  the  fossa.  There  are  also  some  small  trunks  con- 
necting these  nerv^es  with  the  inferior  pudendal  nen^e  (p.  183).  These 
nen^es  should  be  sought  in  the  localities  indicated,  except  the  inferior 
hemorrhoidal;  these  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  fat  of  the  fossa,  which 
latter  must  be  pulled  out  piecemeal.  These  various  nerves  supply  the 
skin  of  the  region  and  the  external  sphincter,  converging  generally  toward 
the  anus. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries  are  a  group  of  small  branches  of 
the  internal  pudic  arter>^  (Fig.  267);  they  are  closely  intertwined  with 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  ner\^es  and  pursue  the  same  course. 

After  the  recognition  of  these  nerves  and  vessels,  a  median  incision 
may  be  made  through  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  anterior  or  urethral  triangle.  This  fascia  should  be  raised  on  either 
side  of  the  mid-line  just  sufficiently  to  show  its  continuity  with  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  ischio-rect4l  region,  when  it  may  be  divided  from 
the  latter  by  a  transverse  cut. 

The  Ischio-Rectal  Fossa. — Having  removed  the  fat  and  loose 
cellular  tissue  from  these  fossa*,  note  their  depth  and  the  convergence 
of  their  lateral  walls  toward  each  other  as  they  recede  from  the  surface. 
The  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  obturator  intemus 
muscle  covered  by  the  obturator  fascia;  the  inner  waUt  by  the  levator 
ani  muscle  covered  by  the  anal  fascia,  supplemented  behind  by  the 
cocrygeus  muscle.  To  understand  these  relations  one  must  take  note 
of  the  pelvic  fascia  and  of  the  muscles  concerned.  The  obturator  inter* 
nus  muscle  (p,  695)  covers  a  large  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pehis  (Fig.  87).  The  pelvic  fascia  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  muscle  (Fig.  336)  and  may  be  said  to  leave  the  muscle  at  the  level 
of  a  line  extending  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  pubis,  along  which  line  it  presents  a  thickening, 
the  white  line:  or,  according  to  another  conception,  the  fascia  splits  into 
two  layers  along  this  line.  The  outer  layer  continues  downward  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  as  the  obturator  fascia,  to 
acquire  attachment  to  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the 
lower  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Since  the  levator  ani  arises  in  part  from  the 
white  line,  the  latter  is  called  the  arcus  tendineus  musculi  levatoris  ani. 
The  inner  layer  of  the  pehac  fascia,  or  the  continuation  of  it,  according 
to  one's  view-point,  extends  inward  upon  the  pelvic  sutl^kjcfc  oiNJaaVs^'*.- 
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of  the  pus  tract,  the  rc^iiiUing  sinuji  ctinstituting  a  fistula  in  nncK  An  mcomplcte 
mtermtl  fistula  is  one  with  an  ujK'tiin^j  inU>  the  bowel;  an  intomf4etf  cxtfrmil  fisiuta 
is  one  with  an  external  opening;  a  complete  fistula  is  one  with  an  interoal  antj  an 
external  opening. 

THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  UROGENITAL  TRI ANGLE, 

The  surface  anatomy,  the  skin  and  in  part  the  superficial  /'jv/r  nf  the 
superficial  fascia  have  already  been  dealt  with. 

The  inferior  pudendal  nerve  (rr.  |)enncalc^  of  the  small  scuiiu:j  (p. 
183)  should  hx?  sought  at  the  outer  side  of  and  distal  to  the  tulxTosity  of 
tlic  ischium  where  it  pierct»s  the  dc*ep  fasda  (Fii;,  267).  If  not  readily 
found  here,  no  time  need  l)c  spent  in  searching  for  it,  as  it  will  be  en- 
countered after  the  reflection  of  CoHes's  fascia.  It  supplies  cutanwus 
branches  to  the  proximrd  part  of  the  t)cnis,  the  scrotum  and  the  anus. 
Some  of  these  branches,  as  well  as  branches  of  commumcation  with  the 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  and  tlie  superiicial  |x*rineal  nerves»  should  l>e  found 
in  the  superficial  faseta  (Fi>j.  267) ;  they  are  stimetimes  quite  conspicuous. 

The  SupEkPtcEAL  Fascia. — The  supcrfidal  layer  of  this  fascia  should 
now  be  reflected  lx*\'ond  the  lateraJ  iKxindarics  of  the  triangle  and  its 
continuity  in  fmnt  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  dartos  of  the  scrotiun 
noted,  the  skin  of  the  latter  being  reflected  to  a  slight  extent  for  the 
puri)Ose. 

The  faseta  of  Codes,  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  is  now 
ex|KKs<.!il  (V\^,  267),  PincWng  up  a  portion  of  this  on  one  side  with  the 
forceps,  inject  beneath  it  a  quantity  of  water  with  the  hypodermic 
syringe  and  note  the  limits  of  the  resulting  distention.  This  dtnnon- 
strates  a  space,  the  superficial  perineal  interspace,  beneath  this  fascia,  and 
that  the  fascia  is  bound  down  laterally  to  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes, 
that  it  dips  down  behind  (to  be  attached  to  the  suj^erficial  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament)  and  that  it  is  wnttnuous  in  front  \^iU^  the  deep 
layer  of  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  a  median  sep* 
turn  divides  the  space  into  lateral  halves.  Ojlles's  fascia  should  now  be 
reflertcd  from  a  median  incision  with  extreme  care  to  avoid  taking  up 
with  it  the  underlying  nen'^cs.  It  should  be  followed  into  the  scrotum 
a  little  way  as  the  deep  layer  of  the  dartos,  and  back  to  the  iKise  of  the 
triangle,  each  lateral  flap  then  being  cut  transversely  near  its  posterior 
margin. 

The  SiTpERFiciAL  Perineal  Interspace  (Pig.  368)* — This  space  is 
bounded  superficially  by  CoIJes'  fascia  as  just  seen  and  deeply  by  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  It  is  now  seen  to  consist  of 
two  musailar  triangles  placx^d  side  In'  side. 

The  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  or  accelerator  urinie  (Fig.  268),  with 
its  fellow,  divides  the  stjace  into  lateral  halves.  Its  origin  is  the  central 
tendon  of  the  jx?riiicum  and  the  median  raphe  between  the  two  muscles. 
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The  posterior  fibres ,  almost  covering  one  lateral  half  of  the  bulb»  are  in- 
serted into  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament ;  the  more  an- 
terioT  jitfres  pass  around  the  corpus  spongiosum  to  be  inserted  into  its 
dorsal  surface;  the  most  anterior  fibres  diverge  over  the  corpus  cavemo- 
sum,  and  passing  aroimd  its  outer  side  are  inserted  into  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  i:)enis.  The  nerve  of  sup^Xy^  a  branch  of  the  perineal  division 
of  the  pudic,  should  be  found  entering  the  back  part  of  the  muscle. 


Cruspcnlt- 
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Qcnre 


PlO.  t68. — ^Diiaect ion  of  perineum;  Colics.' s  (ascia.  has  bten  cut  and  reflected  to  expose  cmm  and 
bulb  of  penifi  covered  by  muscle;  on  right  side  ischio-recla.!  fossa  is  iwirtly  cleaned  out. 


The  action  is  to  expel  urine  or  semen  from  the  urethra  and  to  aid  in  erec- 
tion of  the  penis  by  compression  of  the  dorsal  vein  and  of  the  spongy 
body  and  it.s  bulb. 

The  ischio-cavernous  or  erector  penis  (Fig.  268)  is  found  along  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  urethral  triangle  covering  the  cnis  penis  (Fig.  269). 
Its  origin  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  its  insertion,  the  lower  outer 
surface  of  the  cms  penis  where  the  latter  merges  into  the  corpus  cavTr- 
nosum.  The  nerve  of  supply,  from  the  perineal  nerve,  will  be  found 
near  the  muscle's  origin.    The  action  is  to  aid  in  erection  of  the  penis. 
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The  supefficial  transverse  perineal  muscle  (Fig.  268)  arises  from 
the  tuberosit)^  of  the  ischium  and  is  inserted  into  tlic  r>erineal  c'cntrc. 
It  TTiay  consist  of  a  few  scattere<l  fii>re.s  or  may  he  absent.  Its  nerve* 
supply  is  the  perineal;  its  action,  to  aid  in  fixing  the  central  tendon  of 
the  perineum  and  so  to  assist  the  action  of  the  l>u]bo-cavemosi. 

The  nerves  of  the  interspace  should  now  be  followed  CFip;.  268).  The 
external  nr  posterior  superficial  perineal  and  the  internal  or  anterior 
superficial  perineal  (p,  564)  pass  forward  through  the  small  muscular 
triangle.  The  fonner  nen^e  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  this  rej^on;  the 
latter,  which  is  larger^  is  situated  more  deeply  and  enters  the  space  by 
fnercin^'  the  back  part  of  its  f^oor,  is  distributed  to  the  scrotum. 

The  muscular  branches  of  the  perineal  nerve  (p.  567)  have  been 
identified  in  dissecting  the  muscles. 

The  inferior  or  long  pudendal  nerve  (p.  566)  should  be  found  passinjj 
alonK  the  lateral  marj^an  of  tliu  s|)ace  to  the  outer  side  of  the  suj)erfirial 
perineal  nerves  (Fig,  267). 

The  arteries  are  the  transverse  perineal  artery^  wliich  should  ?je 
tract»d  from  its  origin  in  either  the  superficial  fjcrineal  or  the  internal 
pudic  to  and  along  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  transverse  perine<d 
muscle  towanl  the  perineal  centre;  and  the  superficial  perinealr  which 
should  be  followed  from  its  origitt  in  the  internal  pudic  in  the  ischiorec- 
tal fossa,  through  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  into  the  superficial 
perineal  interspace,  and  then  forward  with  the  superficial  perineal 
ncrvTS.  The  branches  of  the  su])C*rficial  perineal  artery  should  be  noted 
as  going  to  the  muscles  of  the  spacx?  and  to  the  scrotum. 

The  ischio-cavemosus  should  now  \)e  detached  from  the  cnis 
penis  and  reflected  for^^^ard  and  the  cms  of  one  side  may  also  be 
detached  from  the  bcme.  The  bulbo-cavemosus  should  lie  carefully 
removcnl  from  the  cx>rpus  sjx)ngiosum  and  its  bulb.  The  transverse 
pLTineal  muscles  and  the  vessels  aud  nen^es  of  the  space  may  also  be 
removed. 

The  floor  of  the  superficial  interspace  is  now  fairly  well  exjjosed. 
It  is  a  strong  mcnibraiic,  the  triangular  ligament  or  anterior  layer  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  wWch  stretches  between  the  rami  of  the  ischia 
and  pubes  of  the  two  ^ides,  Disi>lacing  the  cms  jx^nis  at  the  anterior 
|)art  of  the  space,  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  penis,  the  two  tcmiinal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic.  will 
be  seen  piercing  the  ligament  with  the  dorsal  norve  of  the  penis.  The 
dorsal  vein  of  the  ]x^nis  will  be  seen  to  pierce  the  ligament  close  to  the 
symphysis  pubis  upon  slightly  displacing  the  spongy  body.  Now  draw 
the  l>ulb  a  Httle  to  one  side,  loosening  somewhat  its  membranous  con- 
nection with  the  ligament,  and  note  the  urethra  piercing  .the  latter  to 
enter  the  spongy  body ;  on  each  side  of  the  urethra,  the  duct  of  &»wper'$ 
giand  perforates  the  ligament 
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In  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  superficial  perineal  interspace  from  rupture 
of  the  spon^ry  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  fluid  makes  its  way  into  the  scrotum,  since 
this  space  is  closed  at  the  sides  and  behind  by  the  attachments  of  CoUes*s  fascia  but 
16  open  in  front  because  of  the  continuity  of  tliis  fasda  with  the  dartos  (superficial 
fascia)  of  the  scrotum  (p.  566), 

Because  of  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  it  traversed  by  the  urethra  may  catcli  the 
tip  of  a  catheter  or  sound  during  the  introduction  of  these  instruments,  or  may  arrc^ 
the  shoulder  of  a  bulbous  bougie  as  the  latter  is  withdrawn  from  the  deep  urethra, 
and  so  may  simulate  a  urethral  stricture* 
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FtQ.  969, — Dissection  of  1 


■■^  inferior  layer  of  rrianjTular  li^ameot  and  Inner  walJ  of 
-A  fossa  portiaJly  expo£cd. 


The  Deep  Perineal  Interspace,— This  space  will  be  exposed  by 
reino\ing  the  su])erfidal  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  which  sliould 
be  done  on  one  side  only> 

The  compressor  urethrse  muscle  and  back  of  it  the  deep  transverse 
perineal  muscle  are  now  seen  as  a  sheet  which  more  or  less  completely 
covers  the  fl(^r  of  this  space.  Both  arise  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischiimi 
and  arc  inserted  into  a  median  raphe  in  common  w4th  the  muscles  of 
the  opposite  side,  some  of  the  fibres  passing  in  front  of  the  urethra  and 
some  behind  it.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  deep  transverse  perineal 
muscle  pass  to  the  central  perineal  tendon.  The  nerve-supply  is  from 
the  perineal  nerve.    The  action  is  to  compress  the  lu^thra. 
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Spusmodic  contraction  of  t!\csc  muscles  offers  rcsistiince  to  the  pai^sagc  of  a 
catheter  or  sound  through  the  mcmbrariuu»  urethra, 

Cowper's  glands  (glanduUT  bulbo-uncthrales)  (Pig.  270)  will  be  found 
one  on  each  side  of  the  urethra  and  close  to  it,  under  the  compn^ssor 
urcthne  muscle,  which  must  be  raised  or  cut  to  expose  them.  They 
arc  tlic  size  of  a  pea.  Their  duds  pierce  the  anterior  layer  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament  to  open  into  the  spong>'  urethra, 

hiflammatjon  of  thrsc  jiflanils,  Cmifpentis,  is  usually  due  to  gonorrhtcul  infec* 
tion.   The  dcn^euess  u£  the  Inangukir  hgatncnt  masks  the  local  signs  of  tnflanifnatioin* 
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Fic,  j70.^Di«ieciii>n  of  poritieum ,  In  which  inferior  Uyvrof  trianijulAr  ligamftit  uul  ctiftm* 
BponiriLisum  havr  been  partiaUy  ramovedi  expaujiii  iirelbm,  oovcrcd  by  oc}iii(jrcMar  urvthra  Riuscio^ 
•od  Cowr«r*»  nfUrifL 

The  internal  pudic  artery  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  slinuid 
now  be  followed  frrnn  the  bacJc  of  the  space,  where  they  pierce  the  deep 
layer  of  the  ligament,  fonvard  along  the  lateral  margin,  the  muscular 
fibres  which  may  cover  them  lieing  divided.  The  ner\'e  and  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  i)enis  will  be  followed  in  the  final  stage  of  their  course  in 
the  dissection  of  the  penis  (p.  620). 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  (Fig.  270),  a  large  vessel,  is  to  be  traced  from 
its  origin  in  the  internal  ptidic  at  the  back  part  of  the  space  to  its  desti- 
nation, tJie  buJb,  to  rc^ach  which  the  artery  perforate^^  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  ligament  near  the  bulb. 
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T\^Q  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  will  be  found  well  forward  near  the  pubic 
arch,  where  it  jicrf orates  txjth  layers  of  the  triangular  ligaTnent  to  reach 
the  prostatic  venous  plexus  within  the  pelvis. 

The  floor  of  the  deep  interspace,  to  be  exposed  by  remo\ing  the 
muscles,  vessels  and  nen^es,  is  ranstituted  by  the  deep  layer  of  the 
trianj^lar  ligament,  which  is  a  part  of  the  parietal  portion  of  the  pelvic 
fascia,  Ix-ing  directly  ajniinuous  with  the  obturator  fascia.  It  differs 
from  the  superficial  layer  of  the  hgaincnt  in  being  thinner.  It  blends 
with  the  latter  at  its  base,  thus  closing  the  deep  space. 

In  nipture  of  the  rni^mbranutiti  urethra — that  part  of  this  canaJ  t^-twcen  the 
twu  liiyers  of  the  trianguhir  ligament — the  urine  escjipes  into  this  space  and  remidns 
confined  here  until  ulceration  of  the  tissues  opens  a  way  for  it  into  the  anal  n?gion 
or  into  the  pdvic  cavity. 

The  Recto- Vesical  Space. — To  expose  the  ]>osterior  surface  of 
the  prostate  gland  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  cut  away  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  external  sphincter  and  try  to  define  the  anterior  bor- 
ders of  the  leva  tores  ani,  pressing  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  !>aclcvv"ard 
with  the  finger.  If  the  anterior  borders  of  the  muscles  can  be  reached, 
the  pelvic  fascia  vn\\  appear  just  in  front  of  them  and  the  muscle  fibres 
may  be  raised  from  the  fascia  and  cut  (Fig.  272),  The  low^cr  end  of 
the  rectum  may  now  be  drawn  backward  and  the  pclvnc  fasda  divided 
on  each  side  parallel  wilh  the  cuts  made  through  the  levator  ani  (Fig. 
272)  and  reflected.  The  bladder  and  prostate  are  now  expx>sed  but  not 
cotnjilctely,  since  they  arc  covered  by  u  sheet  of  fascia,  the  careful  re- 
moval of  which  w^ill  reveal  the  reflection  of  the  j>eritoneum  from  the 
bladder  to  the  rectum, 

The  Prostate  Gland  (Fig.  272).^ — The  posterior  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate now  exposcnJ  is  related  in  the  luidisturbed  condition  vsTth  the  rectimi» 
the  upper  surface  or  base  is  in  contact  w4th  the  bladder,  while  the  apex 
rests  against  the  deei>  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  The  com[>ara- 
tivcly  loose  sheath,  derived  from  the  \dsceral  layer  of  the  fjelvic  fascia, 
should  be  opencMd  by  a  median  incision  and  stripped  tov^^rd  either  side. 
Within  the  sheath,  between  it  and  the  fibro-muscular  capsule,  is  a  plexus 
of  veins,  the  prostatic  plexus  (p.  688),  as  well  as  the  arteries,  branches  of 
the  inferior  vesical  and  middle  hemorrhoidal,  which  supply  the  gland. 
The  inseparable  connection  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  gland  and 
the  bladder  should  be  noted  and  also  the  emergence  of  the  urethra, 
which  traverses  the  gland,  from  its  apex.  Tlic  details  of  its  relation  to 
the  urethra  will  be  dealt  with  later  (p.  701),  Note  the  transverse  curved 
fissure,  the  jncfsura,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
prostate  for  the  entrance  of  the  cjaculatory  ducts  {vide  infra). 

The  sexual  function  of  the  prostate — its  muscidar  (issue  aiding  in  the  ejacu* 
lation  of  semen  and  its  glandular  eUmenis  secreting  the  prostatic  fluid  which  serv^es 
to  dilute  the  scraen^-cxplains  its  special  pronci\es&  to  cnUr^tmcul  'i\\.v:t  mvC^^^N^^-^ 
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in  those  adtlictctl  to  excessive  vcncry.  The  terminationji  of  iu  dticU  in  the  pr^s- 
talic  ufelhm  explitiii  its  liability  to  gonorrhttai  uiid  other  injections.  Tlic  nerve* 
supply*  from  the  fourth  sat  ral  n<?rvc  thrr»ugh  the  hypogiuitric  plcxtis,  aecounts  prnb- 
i\h\y  for  tfje  himliaruchin>j  incident  tii  (knmic  prosttstitii.  The  ref;ition  of  theproft- 
late  to  the  iircthm  delerrninos  the  pointing  of  proMatic  iibsccM  into  that  ehimnel 
rnthcr  than  elsewhere,  while,  owing  to  its  relntii>n  lu  Uie  m  turn,  lhi?i  tuK*  ranks 
next  in  order  of  fa-qncney  a^  the  site  of  rnpture  of  nueh  absceto*  The  hitter  relation 
itlisc^  is  used  for  di;ignostic  punxj'-e5  in  prf>^f:tf?'  fhse;ise.  The  elu?^  relation  of  the 
base  of  the  pmstiite  l4>  the  hlatlder,  f '  .\  ti\v^^t\\  hrrc,  cnrihici;  the  surjfcon 

to  shell  the  gland  out  of  iLs  sheath  h>  i  the  bhulder  WidI  in  the  opcraUort 

of  prasiniectamy  by  thu  supra -pubic  rvutc. 
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^10.  f  Ti.—Deet*  itbftectKja  of  i>crmoum;  urethra  twnuiUy  emxined  by  icmovmi  of  |tftD&lin«l  in*rt  nf 


The  Vesiculie  Seminales  {Fi^.   272)* — The  seminal   vesick'S^  the 

reservoirs  which  receive  the  semen  from  the  teHtides  through  the  sper- 
matic dticts  or  V£U5a  deferentia.  form  the  lat4:rtil  boundaries  of  a  trl^nga* 
lar  space,  of  which  the  base  is  fomied  by  a  line  along  which  the  recto- 
vesical fold  of  the  peritoneum  becomes  cxjnncctcd  with  the  l>laddfr  and 
the  floor  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  ijostcrior  wall  of  the  bladder.  They 
should  now  be  divested  of  their  fibra-muscular  capsules— the  peritoneum 
bein)^  stripped  up  from  their  upixT  ends  -and  demonstrated  to  consist  of 
a  convoluted  tube  with  branched  diverticula*    On  the  inner  side  of  each 
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vesicle  is  the  vas  deferens  of  the  same  side,  presenting  its  enlargement 
or  ampulla.  Tracing  the  two  structures  toward  the  prostate  will  show 
that  the  terminal  part  of  the  vesicle,  its  duct,  joins  the  vas,  the  small 
common  duct  thus  formed,  the  ejaculatory  duct,  entering  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  prostate  through  the  transverse  incision  on  its  way  to 
terminate  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  The  arteries  supply- 
ing the  vesicles  are  from  the  deferential  artery,  the  inferior  vesical  and 
the  superior  and  middle  hemorrhoidal  (p.  693  and  Fig,  334). 
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Flo.  tT«.— Deep  direct  ion   uf  peritumm.  In  which  pelvic  floor  has  been  partly  remov^rd,  e^tposinu  bladder* 
semtn*!  vesicles^  (pertnatic  ducts,  amJ  prostate,  rectum  hag  been  turned  bock. 

Inflammation  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  veskulitis,  tisually  due  to  gonorrhoeal 
infection,  may  result  in  abscess,  the  pus  sometimes  invading  the  bladder  or  the  peri- 
toneal cav'ity.  Their  relation  to  the  rectum  makes  it  possible  to  apply  massage  to 
them  with  a  finger  in  the  rectimi  and  to  express  their  contents  in  chronic  vesiculitis. 
The  triangular  area  of  the  bladder  wall  Ijounded  by  the  vesicles  (Pig.  iji)*  being 
non-peritoneal,  has  been  selected  for  puncture  through  tlie  recttim  to  draw  off  the 
urine  in  cases  of  retention. 

From  the  relation  of  the  bladder  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  the  pcrinetim, ' 
it  is  apparent  that  median  perineal  cystotomy — or  lithotomy  if  done  for  stone  in 
the  bladder — tn  which  the  superficial  incision  tiegtns  at  the  perineal  centre,  involves 
the  cutting  of  the  perineal  centre,  the  external  sphinct^rr,  the  triangular  ligament, 
the  membraaotis  urethra  and  its  muscles,  the  apex  of  the  prostate  and  the  prostatic 
urethra. 
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In  left  tatera!  tlthotomy,  th*.*  opL-ration  pn^feired  when  man?  room  h  rrqulrcd, 
the  incision  is  bogun  just  behind  the  jxTineiil  ctmtrc  and  to  the  left  of  the  niid-liuc 
and  ends  between  the  anus  ami  the  ischial  tubcnisity;  a  Utile  nearer  tn  the  lAttcr 
than  to  the  former,  cutting  the  transverse  pcrincil  inust'le,  artery  aniJ  ryerve,  ihc  cilge 
of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  ♦ind  nen^cs.  The 
menibrrtnous  urethra  and  it8  muscle,  the  deep  !nvrr  nf  the  trian^hjr  ligament,  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  and  the  left  1  prosliile  arc  cut  in  iht  next 

stage  of  the  operation.    Inspection  of  the  \mi\  d  will  demonstrate  the  struc- 

tures liable  to  injury  in  this  operation— the  bulb  and  it«  artery,  the  rectum  and  the 
internal  piidic  artery  and  nerve. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  and  its  bulb  (Pig.  a6o)  and  the  crura  of  the 
penis  may  now  be  dentonstrated  to  better  advantage  than  has  been  done 

by  partially  distending  them  with  a  thin  sUirch  mass  injected  thnjugh 
a  hyijodcmiatic  needle  of  larj^e  size,  se\xTal  punctures  betng  made  in 
each  ease.  In  the  injectirjn  of  the  si>onjiC>'  budy.  the  urethra  should  l>c 
avoided.  These  structures  should  now  be  denuded  up  to  thdr  union 
with  each  other  to  form  the  penis.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  done  with 
them  at  present. 

The  cadaver  is  now  to  be  turned  for  the  purjxjsc  of  dissecting  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  trunk  (p.  580), 


THE  FEMALE  PERINEUM. 
THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  boundaries  of  this  space*  elicited  by  palpation,  are  as  noted  on 
p.  560:  a  nit)difj(atiini  jiresents  in  the  relatively  greater  width  of  the 
space  as  coni|>arcd  with  thnt  of  the  male  (p.  705).  WHiat  has  been  said 
of  the  ischio-rectal  or  anai  region  of  the  male  applies  equally  here  (p. 
56o),T\'ith  the  addition  that  in  examination  of  the  rectum,  information 
is  to  be  gained  as  to  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  cul-de-sae  of  Douglas 
and  the  ureters. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  region,  the  urethral  or  urogenital  triangle, 
presents  the  external  genitalia. 

The  Female  External  Genitalia  (Fig.  273). — The  vulva  or  pudendum, 
the  general  tenn  for  the  female  external  ^'cnitals,  will  b*-  noUd  as  ]ire- 
senting  an  elongated  median  fksurc.  the  urogenital  cleft  or  rima  pudendi, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  rounded  labia  nmjora.  These  lalna  are 
united  behind  by  the  posterior  commissuri',  in  front*  by  the  anterior 
commissure  and  are  continuous  here  with  the  mons  Ve^wris  or  pubis, 
the  fat-cushioned  eminence  over  the  |jtil)ic  n'gion.  Note  11^  "  '  hue 
and  the  hairs  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  labia,  and  the  s  }  in 

this  resj:^ct  to  the  scrotum^  a  lateral  half  of  which  each  labium  majus 
represents.  The  more  delicate  integument  and  the  finer  hairs  on  the 
inner  surfaces  are  noteworthy. 
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The  labia  minora  or  nymphae,  two  thin  delicate  cutaneous  folds, 
should  be  exposed  by  drawHng  apart  the  greater  labia.  Note  the  mucous- 
mem  brane-Hke  character  of  their  skin,  the  absence  of  hair,  the  manner 
in  which  they  fade  away  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  \u\vB.  and 
their  continuity  in  front  with  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  over  the  dorsal 
surface  of  that  organ  and  with  the  frcnum  on  its  under  surface.  Their 
posterior  extremities  are  connected,  in  the  virgin,  by  a  transverse  fold, 
the  fourcheite,  in  front  of  which  is  the  shallow  namcular  fossa  (Fig»  273), 
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on  right  side. 

The  clitoris,  a  rudtmentar>''  penis,  should  be  made  more  e\ident  by 
grasping  its  head,  the  glans  clitoridis,  with  forceps  and  drawing  it  out 
from  the  prepuce  (Fig.  274). 

The  vestibule  of  the  vagina  is  revealed  as  an  elliptical  space  upon 
separating  the  labia  minora.  The  front  part  of  the  vestibule  is  a  trian- 
gular  area,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  clitoris,  containing  the  meatus 
urinarius  externus,  an  aperture  of  somewhat  irrcgidar  outline.  The 
term  vestibule  is  sometimes  restricted  to  this  area.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  vestibule  includes  the  orifice  of  the  va^na,  the  naincular  fossa  and 
the  hymen  when  present. 

The  h>inen,  var\ing  from  a  mere  crescentic  fold  to  a  membrane  which 
may  occlude  the  vaginal  orifice,  is  represented  in  women  who  have  home 
children  by  little  excrescences,  the  cartincuke  ntyrtiforfms  or  li-yincuaU-s. 
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The  sphincter  vagina?  (Fik-  ^7$)*  which  should  be  isolated,  arises 
from  the  tcndituius  centre  of  the  perineum  and.  splitting  to  embrace  the 
va^*nal  orifice  as  it  passes  forward,  is  inserted  into  the  clitoris,  a  few 
fibres  stumetimes  jmssing  to  its  dorsal  surface.  It  is  the  representative 
of  the  male  bulbo-ravernosus,  but  is  cleft  by  the  vaginal  orifice.  ' 

The  erector  clitoridis,  correspondinj.^  to  the  male  ert*ctor  penis  ami 
having  the  same  attachments  (p,  567),  should  be  denuded  and  examined* 
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The  Iransversus  perinei  (p.  568),  the  superficial  perineal  nerves  and 
arteries  (p  568).  the  inferior  pudendal  ner\'e  ([).  56.SJ  and  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  perineal  nerve,  lairsuing  the  same  txnirse  as  in  the  male» 
should  Ix^  followed  in  succession,  and  should  then  be  removed »  the  erec- 
tor clitoridis  being  rais<'d  cautiously  from  the  subjacent  cms  ditcrtdis. 
In  like  manner  the  tw*o  parts  of  the  spliincter  vagina:  arc  to  be  detached 
from  the  underlnn^  bulbs. 

The  buibi  vestlbuli,  or  the  hemi-bulbs,  since  each  one  represents  a 
lateral  half  of  the  male  bulb  of  the  sixjngy  l>ody,  should  be  examined 
after  the  removal  of  the  vaginal  spliincter.    Like  tiie  male  bulb  it  is  erec- 
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tile,  being  composed  of  cavernous  tissue.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to 
distend  it  by  injection  through  the  hypodermatic  needle  (p,  574). 
Traced  forw^ard,  each  bulb  will  be  seen  to  be  c*onlinuous  with  a  venous 
plexus  between  the  urethra  and  the  cHtciris,  the  pars  intermedia,  which 
represents  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  {x^nis  and  which  is  there- 
fore in  ajniinuity  ^ith  the  glans  clitoridis.  In  other  words,  the  male 
corpus  spongiosum,  which  enlarges  in  front  to  form  the  glans  penis  and 
behind  to  fomi  the  bulb,  is  represented  in  the  female  by  the  glans  clitor- 
idis,  the  pars  intermedia  and  the  two  bulbi  vestibuli. 


Dorsal  artery  of  cUtoris 
Dorsal  vHii  of  diiorisv 

Glaus  clilofitli*         N^ 


// 


Dor^inr  nerve  of  clitoris 

l>orsal  artery  ol  clitoril 
/  Crus  ctitoridtl 


P\iblc  nimtta  - 


r 

/ 


CnwdlloTldbi  — 

Bulbus  — 

veaijbuU 


TriaHfnilar  — 
lil^metit,  In- 
lc!f  ior  layer 


^l^tiluni 
majus, 
deuuded 


^  Tuber  tschii 


Glands  of  Bartholin 
Firr.  ^76, — FemAte  urogenital  triangle  ihowtng  inferior  Uyer  of  trianRutar  ligament. 


The  g;Iand  of  Bartholin,  the  vulvo-vagtnal  gland,  will  !je  found  under 
the  back  part  of  the  bulb.  It  Iherefrjrc  occupies  a  more  superficial  posi- 
tion tlian  the  gland  of  Cowper,  which  lies  in  the  deep  perineal  space. 

The  glands  *jf  Bartholin  are  freqaently  infected  in  gonorrhoea;  the  inflammation 
may  torminate  in  vulvar  ahxcess. 

The  floor  of  the  superficial  interspace,  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
trianj,ailar  hgament,  is  now  exposed.  After  identif\dng  the  dorsal  nerve 
and  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  and  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum, 
which  perforate  the  ligament  in  front,  the  latter  may  be  removed  by 
cutting  along  its  lateral  margins,  the  crura  clitoridis  (Fig.  276)  being 
remo\^ed  or  detached. 

The  Deep  Perineal  Interspace, — This  space  is  constituted  like 
that  of  the  nrjaie  (p*  569)  ejccept  that  it  does  not  contain  Cowper's  glands* 
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PRACTICAL  ANATOMY 


The  internal  pudic  artery  (p.  57a)  (fivkthig  in  frcicil  into  the 
of  th€  a^pus  caPtrncsum  and  the  dorsal  ariery  0/  the  clitoris  (Pig.  177), 
the  artery  of  the  lml>  and  the  dorsal  nen^  of  the  cttorb  (p.  570)  are 
to  be  followed  as  in  the  tnaJe  subject. 

The  compressor  tirethrs  rlifTers  fitmi  that  of  the  male  (p.  569)  in 
that  the  laMK'nor  fibres  f>ass  to  the  vagina. 

The  clitoris  difTcns  from  the  pen»  only  in  point  of  siae  and  in  resjiect 
^to  modifications  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.    The  deft  bulb  of  the  lattafj 

been  noted  (p.  57S);  another  important  modification  is  that 
sponjf>'  body  is  not  traversed  by  the  luethra  as  in  the  male. 


.4««Mt^»«1«» 


Vflnsa>« 


Pm.  9j7.^Fmm\e  {tetitmim,,  iletp  ptfineal  intenpAcfi  ami  kchio-rtcUl  fotttt  cxpMod. 

The  dorsal  nerve  and  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  (Fig.  276)  may  be 
follovs'ed  aUm)^  the  dorsal  surface,  where  the  dorsal  vein  will  alsfj  Ifo 
found.  The  course  of  the  latter  is  like  that  of  the  dgrsal  vein  of  the  penis 
in  the  male  subject  (p.  619)* 


THE  DORSAL  SURFACE  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  surface  anatomy  of  this  region,  as  well  as  the  superficial  struc- 
.tures,  including  the  laitssimns  dtyrsi,  the  trapezius  and  the  rhomhoida, 
'are  considcn-d  with  ihc  dissection  of  the  uy)]KT  limbs  (pp.  9-20).  Since 
the  dissector  of  the  trunk  is  properly  coiuxTned  with  the  suijerficial 
ner\X'S  and  the  lumbar  fascia,  he  may  work  out  these  structures  jointly 
with  the  dissector  of  the  upper  limb,  lie  must  also  work  in  association 
with  the  dissector  of  the  head  and  neclc 
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After  the  muscles  named  above  have  been  dissected,  the  trapezius 
and  the  rhomboids  should  be  severed  from  the  spines  of  the  thoracic 
vertebrae  and  reflected.  Such  cutaneous  nerves  as  have  been  found 
should  be  preserved  as  guides  to  the  trunks  from  which  they  arise  by 
severing  their  connections  with  the  foregoing  muscles  and  their  apo- 
neuroses where  the  nerves  perforate  them.  For  this  i>urpose  the  aper- 
tures may  be  enlarged  with  the  scalpel,  s<:>  that  the  nervTS  may  be  left 
ben  the  muscles  are  reflected. 

Make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  several  inches  from  the  outer  limit  of  its  aponeurosis,  but  stopping 
about  two  inches  short  of  its  lower  margin,  and  reflect  it  in  each  direc- 
tion. In  dissecting  the  inner  flap,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apxineurosis 
blends  with  an  underlying  layer  of  dense  fascia,  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  fascia,  while  under  the  upper  inner  portion  of  the  muscle 
is  the  flat  quadrilateral  inferior  serrate  muscle  (Fig.  13). 

The  lumbar  aponeurosis  (lumbo-dorsal  or  lumbar  fascia)  thus  ex- 
is  not  only  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  latissimus,  but  is  the 
posterior  lamella  of  the  dorsal  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  abdom- 
inis muscle  (Fig.  278).  Traced  inward  it  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra:,  while  below  it  is  attached 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Covering  the  large  muscular  mass  of  the 
sacro-spinalis  (Fig.  13)  it  unites  at  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  (Fig. 
278)  with  a  secmtd  layer  which  is  attached  to  the  tips  of  tlie  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vcTtebrae  and  thus  separates  the  sacro-spinalis 
from  the  quadratus  lumborum.  This  second  layer  is  attached  above  to 
the  low^er  border  of  the  last  rib  and  below  to  the  iliac  crest.  Traced 
upward,  the  superficial  or  posterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  is  contin- 
uous with  a  thinner  fascia  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  vertebral 
aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  mesially  to  the  dorsal  spinous  processes 
and  laterally  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  its  lateral  ix>rtion  below  being 
continuous  with  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  inferior  serrate  muscle. 
At  the  upper  thoracic  region  it  passes  imder  the  posterior  superior  ser- 
rate muscle  and  farther  up  under  the  splenius  (Fig.  171)  to  blend  with 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck-  The  portion  of  the  deep  fascia  above  the 
mid-thoracic  region  is  also  distinguished  as  the  nuchal  fascia:  the  part 
below  this  point,  as  the  lumbo-dorsal  Jascia. 

Serratus  Posticus  Inferior  (Fig.  13). — Origin,  aponeurotically 
from  the  dorsal  lamella  of  the  lumbo-dorsal  aponeurosis  adjacent  to 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  and  second  lumbar  spines; 
insertiont  the  lower  borders  of  the  lower  four  ribs;  nerve-supply,  the 
ventral  divisions  of  the  ninth  to  twelfth  thoracic  nerves;  action,  to  assist 
in  insjriration  by  drawing  the  ribs  dowmward,  by  which  action  it  coim- 
teracts  the  tendency  of  the  diaphragm  to  draw  the  low^er  ribs  upward 
and  inward. 
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The  surface  c4  this  muscle  ha\ing  been  deaned,  it  shook!  be  indsed 
near  its  origin  and  reflected  outward,  though,  for  purposes  of  eompari- 
son,  this  may  be  deferred  until  the  upper  senate  musde  has  been  dis- 
sected. In  its  reflection  considerable  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  detadi- 
ing  the  underlpng  aponeurosis  with  it. 

Serratus  Posticus  Superior  (Pig.  171). — Origan  aponeurotieally 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  nuchal  Ugament,  the  spines  of  the  seventh 
cervical  and  the  first,  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  thoracic  ver- 
tebrae; insertion,  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  external  to 
their  angles;  nerve-siipply«  the  ventral  di\nsions  of  the  second  to  the 
fourth  thoracic  nerves;  action,  to  assist  in  inspiration  by  raising  the  ribs. 


Sacro-spinalis 

Pcpft.  Uyer  lumbar  iucia 
I^tisssmus  dorai 


Oua/lratus  lumbontm 
Ant.  layer  lumbar  faicia 
(pott,  aponeur.  tramvemlk) 


Bxtcmal  oblique 
Internal  oblique. 

Rectus — ■ 

t^umiio  or 

A^OMCMIOM*  Of  VHf.i 

Pio.  378. — DiaRram  showing  lumbar  fascia  and  formation  of  sheath  of  rectus  abdominis. 


After  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  gently  elevate  it  with  the 
fingers  or  by  blunt  dissection  and  detach  it  from  its  origin. 

The  splenius  (Fig.  171),  now  fully  exposed,  should  be  dissected 
(P-  339)  3.nd  then  divided  at  its  origin  and  reflected. 

The  attachments  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis  should  now  be  noted 
as  well  as  its  thinness  and  its  continuity  below  with  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  former  should  be  removed  and  the  latter 
reflected  outward  after  having  been  incised  along  the  vertebral  spinous 
processes.  This  cxf)oscs  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  back  and  enables  the 
dissector  to  demonstrate  the  union  of  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  lum- 
bar  fascia  with  the  middle  layer  (Fig.  278)  by  displacing  inward  the  outer 
border  of  the  large  muscular  mass  seen  in  the  lumbar  region  (Fig.  278). 
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What  is  called  here  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  regarded  as 
the  anterior  layer  by  those  anatomists  who  do  not  recognize  a  third 
lamella. 

The  Transverso-Costal  Group  of  Muscles. — The  muscles  of  the 
back  as  now  seen  consist  of  a  large  mass,  partly  tendinous  on  its  surface, 
in  the  lumbar  and  upper  sacral  regions  (Fig.  279),  which  divides  in  the 
lower  thoracic  or  upper  lumbar  region  into  three  masses,  each  of  which 
is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  muscles  that  is  continued  to  the  cervical 
spine  and,  in  the  case  of  the  middle  series,  to  the  skull.  The  general 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  group  is  upward  and  outward  from  the 
transverse  processes  to  the  ribs  or  their  representatives;  hence  they  are 
classified  as  iransvcrso-costal .  Tlic  nerve-supply  is  the  dorsal  divisions 
of  the  spinal  ner\^es;  the  action  in  general  is  extension  of  the  spine. 

Sacro-vSpinalts  or  Erector  SpinjE  (Fig.  279). — This  is  the  large 
mass  referred  to  above  as  dividing  into  three  parts.  Its  origin  is  the 
spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrrc,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  the 
crest  of  tlie  ilium  and  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  iliO'Costans  or  Sacro^Lumbalis  (Fig.  279). — This  is  the  outer 
division  of  tlie  erector  spime.  Separate  it  from  the  longissimus  on  its 
inner  side,  noting  and  preserving  the  external  branches  of  the  dorsal 
divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  that  emerge  through  the  interval,  and  fol- 
lowing its  subdivasions,  the  lumbar  portion,  to  their  inst'rtions  upon  the 
six  or  seven  lower  ribs.  Note  the  origin,  from  the  same  ribs  of  the  dorsal 
portion,  the  accessorius,  and  its  insertion  into  the  upper  fiv^e  or  six  ribs, 
and  the  origin  of  the  last  member  of  the  series,  the  ilio-costalis  cervicis 
or  cervicalis  ascendens,  from  the  upf)er  six  or  sevx-n  ribs  and  its  insertion 
into  the  dorsal  tubercles  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  transverse 
processes  (Fig,  279). 

The  Long^tssimus  (Fig.  279).^This  middle  division  of  the  erector 
spina;  should  l>e  ntUcd  as  constituting  a  series  of  muscular  bundles  ex- 
tending  from  the  lumbar  vertebnc  to  the  mastoid  jjrcxx^ss.  Interrup- 
tions are  seen  in  the  fonn  of  attachments  to  the  accessory  transverse 
processes  of  the  limibar  vertebnc,  all  the  thoracic  transverse  processes, 
the  lower  ten  or  elev^en  ribs  at  their  angles,  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  second  to  the  sixth  cx^rvical  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower 
three  cervical  vertebnc.  The  series  thus  consists  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi^  longissimus  cervicis  or  transversalis  cervicis  and  the  longissimus 
capitis  or  trachelo-mastoid  (p.  341). 

The  Spinalis  (Fig.  279). — TTie  spinalis,  the  lower  part  of  wliich,  the 
spinalis  dorsi,  is  the  innermost  division  of  the  erector  spime,  should  be 
identified  as  a  series  of  bundles  w^hich  connect  the  spinous  processes 
with  each  other  from  the  second  lumbar  to  the  last  cervical  vertebnc 
and  the  latter  with  the  occipital  bone,  uniting  with  the  semispinalis 
capitis  (p.  585)  near  its  insertion.     It  thus  includes  the  spinales  dorsi, 
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is  extension  of  the  spine  and,  in  the  case  of  those  muscles  attached  to 
the  skull,  extension  of  the  head. 

The  Semispinatis. — Identify  the  semtspinah's  dorsi  (Fi^,  270)  as 
connecting  the  lower  six  or  seven  thoracic  transverse  processes  with  the 
upper  five  or  six  thoracic  and  the  lower  two  cervical  spinous  processes; 
the  semispinalis  cervicis  (Fig.  279)  as  connecting  the  five  or  six  upper 
thoracic  transverse  processes  \^ith  the  spinous  processes  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebra*.  To  expose  the  latter,  the  last 
member  of  the  series,  the  semispinalis  capitis  (compk-xus  and  biventer, 
p.  341)  must  be  removed.  This  entire  group  of  muscles  may  now  be 
cleared  away  to  expose  the  deep  short  muscles,  care  still  being  exercised 
to  prescr\^e  the  vessels  and  nerves.    The  latter  arc  referred  to  on  page  i  $. 

The  Multificlus  (Fig.  280),^ — The  multifidus  should  be  recognized 
as  a  series  of  short  muscles  extending  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
axis,  each  member  of  the  stories  arising  from  the  articular  and  transverse 
process  of  one  vertebra  and  being  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of 
the  second,  the  third  or  the  fourth  vertebra  above.  The  action  is  rota- 
tion and  extension  of  the  spine. 

The  rotatores  wnll  be  found  upon  removal  of  the  multifidus  as  small 
muscles  connecting  the  transverse  process  of  one  vertebra  to  the  root 
of  the  spinous  pnxess  next  above  and  to  that  of  the  second  one  above 
(Fig.  280). 

The  intertransversaJes  (Fig.  280),  found  only  in  tlie  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions,  connect  the  transverse  process  of  one  vertebra  with 
that  of  the  next. 

The  interspinales  (Fig.  280)  are  small  fasciculi  connecting  adjacent  1 
spinous  processes.     They  are  least  marked  or  absent  in  the  thoracic 
region. 

The  levatores  costarum  (Fig.  280)  should  be  examined  and  noted  as 
arising  res|jcctively  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical and  of  all  the  tlioradc  vertebra;  and  as  being  inserted  into  the  rib 
below  between  its  tubercle  and  angle. 

The  dorsal  branches  of  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries  and  those  of 
the  lumbar  arteries  will  be  found  betwec^n  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  thoracic  and  Imnbar  regions  resijectively. 

The  i>osterior  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  (Fig.  279) 
may  now  be  examined,  a  vertical  incision  being  made  through  the  mid- 
dle layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  near  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes 
(p.  581).  It  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  and  the  fascia  should 
be  reunited. 

The  Dorsal  Divisions  of  the  Lower  Spinal  Nerves^^Thc  cutaneous 
branches  of  these  ncr\'us  having  been  worked  out  and  their  muscular 
branches  recoga  are  to  be  tigced  to  their  points  of  exit  from 

the  spinal  canal 
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be  traced  to  their  second  series  of  loops  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  the  branches  of  these  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock   (Fig.  281  j. 

The  dorsal  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  and  of  the  coccy- 
geal nerve  do  not  di\ndc  into  internal  and  extenml  branches,  fjut  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  coccygeal 
region. 

The  joints  of  the  spine  are  considered  at  page  489, 


Coccyseal 

nerves.^ 
pn^tenor 


Coccyx-* 


Pertnea.1 
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IV. anterior 
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-  \  Cutaneous  branch e  from  loops 
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Inferior 
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jgm  FlO-  '*» — Supcrficia!  disaection  of  riR^t  jside  of  fcsmiile  i»enne«m  and  adjacent  region. 
illflMiii  cutanocma  nerves;  obturator  fascia  haa  been  partly  removert  to  expose  i^udic  nerve  aotl 
Acoonipan)^]!^  blood-vessels  m  canal  on  outer  wall  of  ischio-rectal  foasa. 


The  spinal  canal  should  now  be  opened.  If  the  dissectors  working 
on  other  parts  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  have  completed  their 
work  and  are  ready  to  have  the  body  reversed,  the  opening  of  the  canal 
may  be  deferred  until  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities  shall  have 
been  dissected.  This  plan  will  offer  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling 
the  dissectors  of  the  head  and  of  the  trunk  to  collaborate  and  open  the 
entire  length  ot  the  canal. 


S68  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY 

THE  SPINAL  CANAL 

To  expose  the  spinal  cord  within  the  spinal  canal  the  laminae  of  the 
vcrtc*bra?  must  be  sitwn  through,  the  saw  Ijein^  applied  on  each  side  of 
the  line  of  the  spinous  processes  and  close  to  the  articular  firocesses  so 
as  to  cut  the  l)one  about  a  half*inch  from  the  bases  of  the  spines,  U|)on 
removal  of  I  he  s^iwn  f)arts  ihc  rhira  mater  will  be  exposed  (Fin,  255). 

Thf  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  ditTers  cssen tiddly  from  that  of  the 
brain,  first,  in  not  being  adherent  to  the  bones  of  the  spinal  tv>lumn, 
except  at  a  few  points,  as  uix)n  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the 
second  and  third  cervical  vertebra?  and  at  the  various  inter\'tTtebral 
foramina  where  the  dural  sheaths  w^hich  are  prolonged  upon  the  spinal 
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nerves  become  continuous  with  the  |>eriosteum.  The  space  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bmes  is  occupied  by  loose  areolar  tissue  and  some 
venous  pk'xajses  and  in  the  sacral  part  of  the  canal  considerable  fat. 
A  second  p<5int  of  diiTerence  is  that  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  does  not 
sef>arate  to  form  venous  channels  or  sinuses  as  in  the  case  of  the  cranial 
duni;  and.  third,  it  does  not  send  processes  between  any  subdivisions  of 
the  cord,  as  in  the  case  of  the  falx  cerebri  and  tentorium  cerelx*Ili» 

The  dtu-a  mater  may  now  be  incised  along  the  mid-line  posteriorly 
and  the  cdj^cs  of  the  incision  pulled  ajiart  and  fixetl  by  means  nf  hcxiks 
or  clips.  The  subdural  space,  a  merely  potential  sj^ace  beneath  the  dura 
lined  with  endoUiclium,  will  probably  not  be  discovered  in  this  pn> 
cedure^  but  the  dissector  vn\\  probably  have  gone  throuj^^h  the  outer- 
most layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  have  opened  the  subaradmoid  space, 
which  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
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The  arachnofdt  the  middle  membrane  of  the  spinal  cord,  hkc  that  of 
the  brain,  is  composed  of  a  mesh-work  of  connective  tissue  bands  en- 
closing a  series  of  spaces  which  collectively  constitute  the  subarachnoid 
Space.  This  space  is  continuous  above  with  the  corresponding  s]>ace  of 
the  brain,  so  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  the  cord  may  pass  into  the 
cranial  subarachnoid  space  and  vice  versa. 

Spina  bifida  is  a  congenitid  deficiency  in  the  laminiE  of  the  vertebrw  which  may" 
implicate  any  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  When  such  deficiency  exists  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord  and,  in  some  cases,  the  cord  itsi-lf  may  be  forced  through  the 
opening,  forming  a  soft,  elastic  tumor  beneath  the  skin,  which  becomes  tense  during 
expiratory  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Meningocele  is  the  name  apphnl  to  a 
protrusion  simply  of  the  membranes,  while  meningomyelocele  is  applied  to  that  con-J 
dition  in  which  the  cord  and  membranci;  pn^trude. 

The  ventral  and  dorsal  roots  (Fig,  12)  of  the  spinal  nerves  through- 
out that  region  of  the  cord  which  has  been  ex|x>sed  by  the  incision  of 
the  dura,  should  be  sought  on  cither  side  of  the  cord.  They  will  be  seen 
to  pass  outward  and  downward,  the  vertebral  and  dorsal  roots  of  the 
same  side  converging  toward  each  other.  If  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  root 
of  the  same  level  be  carefully  separated,  the  delicate  sheath  of  arachnoid 
that  invests  each  will  be  seen.  As  the  roots  pass  beyond  the  jjeriphery 
of  the  dura,  the  dural  sheath  for  each  will  be  noted,  these  uniting 
to  form  a  common  sheath  Ix^yond  the  spinal  ganglion  (Fig.  282). 
Exploration  of  the  space  between  the  intradural  parts  of  a  ventral 
and  dorsal  root  will  disclose  a  triangular  outward  extension  of  the 
pia  mater,  one  of  the  processes  of  the  ligamentum  dcnticulatum 
referred  to  below. 

The  Cauda  equina  (Fig.  283),  the  bundle  of  strands  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  spinal  canal,  should  be  noted  as  consisting  of  those  spinal  nerves 
that  pass  down  the  canal  for  some  little  distance  before  making  their 
exit  from  the  latter.  This  arrangement  obtains  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  spinal  cord  terminates  at  the  lower  liorder  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  in  the  adult,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lumbar,  sacral  and 
coccygeal  nerves  must  pass  downward  to  their  respective  foramina  to 
.make  their  exit  from  the  canal,  thus  making  up  the  cluster  of  nerve- 
'trunks  constituting  the  cauda  equina. 

The  conus  medullaris,  the  conical  termination  of  the  cord,  should 
be  looked  for  in  the  region  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  the  nerves 
of  the  Cauda  being  separated  for  this  purpose;  the  filum  terminate,  the 
slender  prolongation  of  the  conus  downward  through  the  centre  of  the 
Cauda,  may  be  traced  usually  to  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  w^here  it  blends  with  the  periosteum.  The  coccygeal 
nen^es  vnU  be  foimd  one  on  either  side  of  the  filum  terminale,  passing 
dowTiward  to  make  their  exit  from  the  canal  where  the  latter  opens  out 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  283). 
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The  pta  matert  the  innermost  membrane  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
supports  the  blood-vessels  of  the  latter,  closely  invests  it  and  sends 
fibrous  processes  from  its  deep  surface  into  the  interior  of  the  cord  to 
assist  in  forming  its  stroma  (Fig.  232). 

Between  each  ventral  and  dorsal  root  w^ill  bo  found  a  projection  from 
the  pia  mater  which  is  connected  by  its  apex  \\ith  the  dura  mater,  the 
series  of  projections  on  cither  side  constituting  the  ligamentum  dentic* 
ulatum  of  the  pia. 

The  arteries  of  the  spinal  canal  and  of  the  cord  include  certain 
branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  (p.  489),  and  the  spinal  branches  of  the 
aortic  intercostals  in  the  thoracic  region,  of  the  lumbar  arteries  in  the 
lumbar  region  and  of  the  lateral  sacrals  in  the  sacral  region.  Each  vessel^ 
upon  entering  the  spinal  canal  through  an  intervertebral  foramen,  sends 
a  branch  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  canal,  a  braftch  to  the  ventral  nmll  and  a 
branch  to  Hie  spinal  cord.  The  branch  to  the  ventral  wall  di\  ides  into 
an  ascending  and  sl  descettding  ramus,  these  uniting  with  their  neighbors 
next  above  and  below  to  form  a  series  of  arches  which  lies  upon  the  [pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  vertebral  bodies  and  which  is  continued  through- 
out the  length  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  series  of  the  two  sides  communi- 
cate with  the  anterior  spinal  branch  from  the  cranial  portion  of  the 
vertebral  (p.  498)  w^hich  lies  within  the  dura!  sheath  and  extends 
throughout  the  length  of  the  cord  along  the  line  of  its  anterior  median 
fissure. 

The  study  of  the  central  nervous  system  may  properly  begin  with 
the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord.  While  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  text-books  of  descripti\^e  anatomy  for  a  detailed  account 
of  this  structure,  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  dissection 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  take  note  of  the  salient  features  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  preliminar}^  to  the  dissection  of  the  brain. 
After  the  hardening  of  the  cord  in  formalin  (p.  332)  the  student  may 
make  a  few  transverse  sections  as,  for  example,  through  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  enlargements,  to  be  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens. 
In  this  way  a  general  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  arrangement  of  its 
elements. 

The  central  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  made  up  of  ner\e-ceUs 
L supported  by  neurogh'a  and  connective  tissue  stroma,  presents  the  en- 
largements knowTi  respectively  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  gray  horns, 
and,  in  certain  regions,  as  in  the  cervical  enlarge pnent,  also  the  lateral 
gray  horn.  The  anterior  horns  contain  large  pyramidal  cells  arranged 
in  several  groups,  the  axones  of  which  pass  out  of  the  cord  as  the  ventral 
or  motor  nerve-roots  of  the  spinal  ncT\x*s  to  tenninate  in  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  The  cells  of  the  lateral  horn,  which,  though  present  as  a  dis- 
tinct lateral  projection  only  in  certain  regions,  is  represented  practically 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  as  the  intermedio-lateral  group 
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of  cells,  send  their  axones  forward  to  eiTierge  with  the  ventral  nerve- 
roots  and  to  proceed  to  the  unstriped  muscular  tissue  of  blood-vessels 
and  of  certain  organs  as  well  as  to  secretory  structures,  The  posterior 
gray  horns  contain  various  groups  of  cells»  mostly  of  srnall  size,  some  of 
whose  axones  pass  up  the  cx^rd  on  tlie  opposite  side,  forming  afferent 
fibre-tracts.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  receive  the  arbcjrizattons 
of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
cells  of  darkens  column,  at  the  base  of  Uie  posterior  comu,  send  their 
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axones  to  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cord,  where  they  turn  upward  to 
constitute  an  important  afferent  tract,  the  direct  cerebellar. 

The  perijihcral  white  matter  of  the  spinal  ctjrd,  made  up  of  nerve- 
6bres,  is  divisible  into  various  afferent  and  efferent  tracts. 

The  most  important  efferent  tracts  arc  the  direct  pyramidal,  situ- 
ated near  the  ventro-mesial  fissure,  and  the  crossed  pyramidal  in  the 
lateral  |>orlion  of  the  cnrtIu[)on  the  inner  side  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

The  direct  pyramidal  tract  or  column  of  TUrck  is  made  up  of  the 
axones  of  cells  situated  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  of  the  a-rebrum; 
continiiinjj  down  the  spinal  cord  on  the  same  side  upon  which  they  start, 
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they  tenninate  at  various  levels  by  passing  through  the  anterior  white 
commissure  to  the  opposite  anterior  gray  horns  aix)und  the  cells  of  which 
they  arborize. 

The  crossed  or  lateral  pyramidal  tract,  made  up  of  tlie  axones  of 
cells  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex^  cross  to  the  opposite  side  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  meduJla  oblongata,  thus  pursuing  a  course  through 
the  spinal  cord  on  the  side  opposite  their  origin.  These  axones  terminate 
at  various  levels  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the  anterior  gray 
horns.  Thus»  a  motor  impulse  starting  from  the  cortex  is  conveyed  by 
the  fibres  of  one  of  these  two  tracts  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  gray  horn 
to  which  it  is  transferred  and  by  which  it  is  sent  to  the  periphery  of  the 
body  through  the  axones  of  the  latter  celts. 

The  chief  afferent  tracts  of  the  cord  are  the  tract  of  Goll,  the  tract  oj 
Burdock,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  the  tract  oj  Gower, 

The  tract  of  Qoll,  situated  next  the  posterior  median  septum,  is 
made  up  of  long  fibres  which  are  the  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
root  ganglia,  This  tract  is  traceable  into  the  medulla  as  the  fasciculus 
gracilis  of  the  latter,  the  fibres  terminating  in  the  nucleus  gracilis  or 
nucleus  of  GoU  by  arborizing  about  its  cells. 

The  tract  of  Burdach,  situated  between  the  tract  of  Goll  and  the 
posterior  gray  horn,  is  not  distinguishable  as  a  separate  tract  below  the 
mid-dorsal  region,  the  succes.sive  entrance  of  the  fibres  constituting  it 
from  the  latter  point  upward  crowding  the  tract  of  Goll  toward  the 
mesial  plane.  This  tract  is  made  up  partly  of  lotig  fibres,  the  axones  of 
cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fibres  of  Goll's  tract; 
they  pass  into  the  medulla  as  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  to  terminate  by 
arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  cuneattis  (Burdach 's  nucleus). 
Aside  from  the  long  fibres,  the  tract  of  Burdach  includes  short  fibres, 
some  of  which  connect  diiferent  levels  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  poste- 
rior horn;  other  short  fibres  coming  from  the  posterior  root  ganglia  di- 
vide upon  entering  the  cord  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch, 
the  latter  branches  being  found  at  different  levels  as  small  tracts  of 
descending  fibres  within  the  tract  of  Burdach  under  the  various  names 
of  the  comma  trad  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  to  tenth  dorsal  segments;  the 
septa-marginal  tract,  the  triangular  median  tract,  and  the  oval  field  at 
successively  lower  levels.  The  bulk  of  the  tract  of  Burdach  is  still 
further  augmented  by  the  passage  through  it  of  fibres  from  the  posterior 
root  ganglia  on  their  way  to  their  destinations,  as  for  example  those 
fibres  which  pass  from  the  |X)Sterior  roots  to  terminate  by  arborizing 
aroimd  the  cells  of  Clarke's  coltmin. 


The  tracts  of  Goll  and  Burdach  convey  impressions  of  muscular  sense  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  of  tactile  sense,  and  thus,  in  locomotor  ataxia,  these  impulses  being 
interferol  with  by  the  sclomsis  of  these  tracts,  the  equilibration  of  the  body  is  int^- 
fered  with  and  inooOrdiiiation  of  locomotion  results. 
38 
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_  '*bres  pass  toward  the  posterior  median  septum  and  turn  upward,  form- 
■^  \g  the  tract  of  GoU;  other  fibres  turn  upward  in  the  posterior  column 
J^'o  form  the  tract  of  Burdach;  other  fibres,  entering  the  tract  of  Bur- 
'^'^jach,  divide  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch;  from  these, 
^•^^hort  collateral  branches  arise  which  terminate  by  arborizing  about  the 
^>^3ells  of  the  posterior  gray  horn,  while  long  collaterals  pass  forward  to 
''^>erminate  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the  anterior  gray  horn,  thus 
t-.-^ccmipleting  the  link  of  a  simple  spinal  reflex;  other  fibres  pass  through 
the  tract  of  Burdach  to  terminate  by  arborizing  arotmd  the  cells  of 
«>  Clarke's  column. 

[5  THE  ANTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  WALL. 

'^'  THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

^  With  the  subject  lying  upon  its  back  (Fig.  286),  blocks  imder  the 
J  shotilders  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  anterior  abdominal 
^  wall  rendered  more  prominent,  if  necessary,  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
inflation  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  introduction  of  a  blow-pipe 
through  the  navel,  the  surface  markings  of  the  abdominal  wall  shotild  be 
studied.  This  area  is  limited  above  by  the  costal  angle,  at  the  apex  of 
which  is  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum;  from  this  point  diverge 
the  costal  margins*  constituted  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  inclusive.  These  features  are  plainly  obvious  to  both 
sight  and  touch.  At  the  lower  limit  of  the  wall,  at  the  median  line,  is 
the  symphysis  pubis,  from  which  passes  out  on  either  side  the  crest  of 
the  pubis,  terminating  in  a  small  tubercle,  the  pubic  spine.  The  spine 
of  the  pubis  is  easily  recognizable  in  a  thin  subject,  but  may  be  quite 
obscure  in  the  obese.  It  may  be  located  and  identified  by  following  up 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus,  made  tense  by  abducting  the  thigh, 
or  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  with  one  finger  and  following  the  sper- 
matic cord  upward  to  the  pubic  spine.  The  crests  of  the  ilia  are  easily 
recognized  along  the  lateial  aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  may  be  followed  to  their  anterior  terminations,  the  anterior  su- 
perior spines.  A  furrow,  the  fold  of  the  groin,  leading  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  pubic  spine,  indicates  the  position  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  The  linea  alba  (Fig.  285)  is  a  surface  marking  extending  from 
the  ensiform  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  near  the  centre  of  which  is  the  um- 
bilicus. The  linea  alba,  marked  above  the  imibilicus  by  a  furrow,  in- 
dicates the  line  of  continuity  between  the  abdominal  aponeuroses  of  the 
two  sides.  The  linea  semilunaris  is  a  surface  marking  extending  from 
the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward  and  arching  slightly  inward  to  the 
spine  of  the  pubis.  It  indicates  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle.  The  linese  transversa^  are  transverse  markings  extending  be- 
tween the  linea  semilimaris  and  the  linea  alba  and  are  usually  three  in 
number,  one  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  lunbilicus,  one  near  the  ensiform 
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cartilage,  and  one  mid-way  between  these  two.    They  are  produced  by 

tendinous  intersections  in  the  rectus  muscle.  The  skin  of  the  anl4^*or 
abdominal  wall  is  of  rather  delicate  texture  and  in  some  cases  the  course 
of  the  superficial  veins  may  be  easily  recognizixi  by  si^ht.  This  is  esh 
pecially  true  when  the  veins  are  enlarged,  as  they  sometimes  arc  when 
the  venous  circulation  of  the  alimentary  canal — the  portal  system — ^is 
obstructed. 
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Fia.  >85. — Surface  of  anterior  ab^fomiiuil  wall  (Uvins:  model). 

The  umhilicus  may  be  the  scat  of  an  umbilical  hernia  which  may  Im?  conxenii 
In  whidi  case  the  iiiU'stine  prolrudcs  through  the  umbilical  aperture;  or  acquired, 
which  casi.'  the  hernia  prolruck-s  through  the  lj}>.sue8  in  th«^  immediate  vidnity  of  th 
umbilicus.    A  cungeuital  defect  of  the  abdominal  wall  con^i^ling  in  the  lack  of  unio 
of  its  two  lateral  portions  with  a  resulting  hiatus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mid -line 
seen  as  a  part  of  the  abnormality  known  a<i  exstrophy  oftkf  bladder,  in  which  condition 
th«:  aijlerior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  also  deficient. 


DrSSEGTlON. 

A  nfiedian  incision  should  be  made  from  the  ensifomi  to  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  a  transverse  incision  from  the  cnsifonn  outward  to  the 
mid-axillary  line  (Fig,  286).  A  third  incision  may  be  made  alon^'  the 
line  of  Pou part's  ligament.    Beginning  at  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
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comer  of  the  flap  thus  outlined,  the  skin  should  be  reflected  toward  the 
lateral  region  of  the  abdomen,  the  dissector  taking  care  to  leave  the 
superficial  fascia. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  here,  as  in  other 
situations,  is  more  or  less  rich  in  fat,  the  deposit  of  fat  in  obese  subjects 
attaining  to  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  or  more.  U|X)n 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  the  suixirficial  fascia  is  divisible 
into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer.  The  superficiaJ  layer,  the  fascia 
of  Camper,  containing  the  fat  of  the  superficial  fascia,  is  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  similar  layer  of  the  front  of  the  thi]t,'h,  \\ith  the  sujjer* 
ficial  fascia  of  the  thorax  and  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  dartos  of 
the  scrotum  and  penis;  ramifying  partly  within  the  superficial  layer  and 
partly  between  it  and  the  deep  layer  are  the  superficial  vessels  a^td  nerws. 


Pic.  >86, — Cadaver  sKowios  liom^  tii  indsioQ. 

The  veins  not  infrequently  are  visible,  at  least  in  part,  and  serve  as 
guidc^s  to  the  arteries,  which  lie  deeper.  A  rather  large  venous  trunk 
on  the  lateral  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  thoraco-epigastric  vein 
(Fig.  287),  opens  into  the  long  thoracic  vein  near  its  termination  in  the 
axillary  vein;  it  communicates  below  with  trihutarie^s  of  the  femoral 
vein.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sui:>erficial  veins  of  the  abdominal 
wall  drain  upward  into  the  axillary  vein,  and.  below  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus,  dov^mward  into  the  femoral  vein. 

A  smaU  flap  of  the  superficial  layer  should  be  reflected  by  making  a 
transverse  indsion  from  a  point  about  tw^o  inches  below  the  umbilicus, 
suy^plementing  this  with  a  median  incision  down  to  the  sv^nphysis  pubis. 
The  upper,  inner  angle  of  this  flap  should  be  raised  cautiously  so  as  not 
to  take  up  with  it  the  deep  layer,  and  should  be  reflectcnl  downward 


'ir,ilt^  ttml  cxtenmi  inteirtjwuit  musdes  (of 
•  It  tide  hnvc  been  romovcul. 


and  outward,  the  |>resence  of  the  superficial  vessels  serving  in  a  nieasure 

as  a  j^ide  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia.  Near 
the  mid-line,  small  nerves  will  Ix?  encountered  as  the  fascda  is  raised. 
As  the  dissector  approaches  the  pubic  region,  he  will  note  a  marked 
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thickening  of  the  superficial  fasda  to  form  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  penis  (Fig,  loo).  At  the  Hne  of  Poupart's  ligament,  he  will  note  that 
the  superficial  layer  is  not  bound  down  along  tfiis  line  but  continues 
without  intemiption  into  the  thigh. 

The  Superficial  Arteries, — The  superficiaV  epigastric  artery  (from 
the  common  femoral)  passes  upward  and  inward  from  approximately 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  accompanied  by  the  superficial  epu 
gastric  vein  (Fig.  y8).  Uix)n  the  lower  and  inner  jmrt  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  superficial  external  pudic  artery  (from  the  common  femoral) 
will  be  encountered.  Other  superficial  arteries  are.  in  the  up[>er  part 
of  the  dissection,  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries  and,  ifi  the  lower 
portion,  superficial  branches  of  the  lumbar  arteries. 

Tlie  Cutaneous  Nerves  (Fig.  288). — The  hypogastric  branch  of  the 
ilio-hypogastric  nen'e  pierces  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
just  al>ove  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  external  aMominal  ring.  The 
terminal  branches  of  the  lower  seven  intercostal  nerves  become  super- 
ficial by  piercing  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  about  one  inch  from  the  mid- 
Une  (Fig,  288).  On  the  lateral  region  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branches  will  be  found,  usually  one  for  each  of  the  seven 
lower  intercostal  nerv^es.  These  nerv*es,  with  the  exception  of  the  hypo- 
gastric branch  of  the  ilio-h>'pogastric,  \^I  not  be  encountered  until 
the  entire  laycT  of  superficial  fascia  is  dissected,  but  are  mentioned  here 
as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  the  fascia  of  Scarpa,  should 
now  be  taken  up.  As  this  layer  is  almost  free  from  fat,  its  recognition 
is  comparatively  easy.  In  quadrupeds,  the  fascia  of  Scarfja  is  of  im- 
portance as  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  weight  of  the  abdomen  and  is 
known  as  the  abdominal  belt.  The  dissector  must  avoid  taking  with 
this  fascia  parts  of  the  underhing  external  oblique  aponeurosis.  He 
vnll  find,  at  the  pubic  region,  that  this  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  deep 
layer  of  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  as  he  appn^ches  the 
region  of  Poupart  s  ligament  he  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it 
passes  over  this  ligament  and  then  becomes  rather  firmly  attached  to 
the  deep  fasda  of  the  thigh  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  ligament  and  about 
one  half  inch  below  it  (Fig.  99).  It  is  not  bound  down,  however,  in 
the  region  between  the  spine  of  the  pubis  and  the  s>Tnphysis  pubis  and 
so  continues  uninterruptedly  over  the  spermatic  cord.  It  should  be 
followed  for  some  little  distance  into  the  scrotum  and  penis,  where  it  is 
extremely  thin. 

This  arrangement  of  the  fascia  of  Scarpa  influences  the  course  of  extravasaiions 
of  blood  Of  serum.  An  extravasation  of  fluid,  for  example,  beneath  the  dartos  from 
a  rupture  of  the  urethra  in  the  superficial  perineal  interspace,  will  make  its  way 
along  the  spermatic  corcl  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  mil  be  prevented  from  passing 
to  the  surface  of  the  thigh  by  reason  of  the  attachment  of  this  fascia  to  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  thigh  as  noted  at>ove. 


bcXore  removing  the  superficial  fasda.  They  may  usually  be  found 
emerging  between  the  ribs  in  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  axillary 
space  to  a  point  about  two  inches  Ix^hind  the  antmor  sufx-rior  ihac 
S))ine.  The  nerves  at  first  lie  beneath  the  deep  fascia  and  then  upon 
it,  and  still  later  [KTforate  the  suiKTtidal  fasda. 

Each  lateral  cutaneous  branch  di\idcs  into  an  antmor  and  a  po^.- 
im'&r  tru$ik  (Fig,  2m). 
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The  external  oblique  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis,  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  deep  fascia,  are  now  exposed, 

Obliquus  Externus  Abdominis  (Fig.  289).  — Origin,  the  eight 
lower  ribs  by  eight  muscular  digitations,  of  which  the  upper  five  inter- 
digitate  w4th  the  sciratus  magnus,  the  lower  three  with  the  latissimus 
dorsi;  insertion,  the  anterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (the  pos- 
^terior  fibres),  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  and 

St  of  the  pubis  for  the  aponeurosis,  the  latter  also  interlacing  at  the 
linea  alba  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 
Nerve-supply,  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  thoradc  and  the  ilio-inguinal  and 
ilio-hypogastric  ncrv^es.  Action,  to  assist  expiration,  defecation,  micturi- 
tion and  parturition  by  compressing  the  abdominal  contents;  to  assist 
in  anterior  and  in  lateral  flexion  as  well  as  in  torsion  of  the  trunk. 

Ext.  oblique  muscle 

Aponeurotis  of  exi.  oblique 

Intcirotumnar  fibrei 
natic  cord 


Scrratus  rn:j 


Poupart'i  liKament 


Lat,LS6imu.s  cioit.i 

Pig.  tB^, — Dissection  of  obliquus  extcmus  alxlomtniji. 

The  thin  layer  of  deep  fascia  that  invests  this  muscle  should  be  re- 
moved— a  tedious  process — in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the  surface 
being  moistened  from  time  to  time  to  facilitate  the  work.  The  digita- 
tions are  defined  from  those  of  the  latissimus  and  the  serratus  by  yel- 
loviTsh-white  hnes  of  connective  tissue  and  may  be  well  exhibited  by 
elevating,  but  not  comjiletely  detaching  them,  from  the  ribs.  The  iliac 
branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  and,  in  front  of  it,  the  lateral  cuta- 
neous branch  of  the  last  thoracic  nerv*e  (Fig.  288)  perforate  the  muscle 
near  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  reach  the  gluteal  region.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  external  oblique  diverges  from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
latissimus  as  it  approaches  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  forming  the  anterior 
boundar>^  of  a  triangular  space,  the  triangle  of  Petit  (trigonum  lumbale), 
which  is  boimded  behind  by  the  latissimus  and  be\syw  V^^  *Ocv^  '"^^s:. 
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crest.     Its  floor  is  the  internal  oblique  muscle.     HaWng  denuded  the 
muscle»  its  aponeurosis  must  ^)e  freed  from  any  remnants  of  the  sufjer-j 
ficial  and  deep  fascicC,  when  the  tinea  alba,  the  li3iecF  transwrsw  and^ 
the  lincm  scmiUmares  will  apjx^ar  conspicuously  (p»  5g5). 

Poupart^s  ligament,  the  ligament  of  Fallopius  (lig.  inguinale) »  that 
part  of  the  aponeurosis  stretching  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
to  the  pubic  spine»  is  to  be  noted  as  a  thickened  band;  it  is  bound  down  J 
to  the  fasda  lata  of  the  thigh  and  is  intimately  connected  wnth  the  fascia] 
trans veralis  along  the  latier's  line  of  fusion  with  the  iliac  fascia. 

The  external  abdominal  ring  (annulus  abdominalis  subcutaneus) 
is  seen  (Fig.  99)  as  a  triangular  aperture  in  the  aponeurosis  just  above 
the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubis.  Its  inner  and  outer  margins,  slightly  j 
thickened,  constiLulc  res|x^rti%'ely  the  inner  and  outer  pillars  (crura)  of  1 
tlie  ring,  the  former  being  attached  to  the  pubic  crest  and  the  latter  to 
the  pubic  spine.  The  spermatic  cord,  in  the  male,  or  the  round  ligament 
of  tlie  uterus  in  the  female,  is  to  be  seen  emerging  through  the  ring. 
The  delicate  striatinns  arching  between  the  inner  and  outer  pillars  of 
the  ring  on  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis,  are  the  intercolumnar  fibres. 
The  delicate  intercolumnar  fascta  (external  s|)emiatic  fascia)  is  pro- 
longed from  the  margitis  of  the  ring  as  an  attenuated  extension  of  the 
njirnieurosis,  to  fonn  one  of  the  coverings  of  tlie  spermatic  cord  and 
testicle.  The  aponeurosis  is  therefore  not  actually  perforated  to  f)er- 
mit  of  the  passage  of  the  cord,  but  is  merely  prolonged  in  attenuated 
fonn  in  advance  of  the  descent  of  the  testis.  The  intercolumnar  fasda 
may  be  demonstrated  by  making  a  small  incision  through  the  a|)oneuro- , 
sis  |>arallel  with  and  a  half-inch  above  Pou part's  ligament,  beginning  a 
half-inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  ring  that  the  ex- 
ternal pillar  may  be  left  intact,  and  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  water 
beneath  the  aj>oncnirosis,  toward  the  ring,  or  by  gently  insinuating  the  I 
finger  or  a  blunt  instrument  through  the  ring  from  within.  By  either 
meth«xl,  the  intercolumnar  fascia  will  be  distended  (Fig.  99), 

The  small  incision  already  made  through  the  aponeurosis  should  now 
be  extended  outwardly,  parallel  wnth  Poupart's  ligament,  to  a  point 
near  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  then  continued,  jmrallel 
with  the  iliac  crest  and  about  one  inch  from  it,  to  the  posterior  bordcT  of 
the  muscle.  This  incision  should  incJude  nothing  but  the  external  oblique 
and  its  aponeurosis:  if  it  be  made  carelessly,  the  underlying  internal 
oblique  may  be  taken  up  prematurely,  or  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve,  passing 
inward  some  little  distance  above  Poupart's  ligament,  the  hypogastric 
branch  of  the  ilio-h>'7X)gastric  nerve  farther  up.  or  the  lateraJ  cut^ineous 
branch  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  and  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogas- 
trie  nerve  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  may  be  sacrificed,  1 

Qimbernat*s  ligoment  (Hg,  laeunare)  (Fig,  294)  may  now  be  demon- 
strated as  a  triangnhir  sheet  \)rcsenting  a  free  outer  border,  the  base  of 
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the  triangle,  an  anterior  or  siii:>erior  margin  continuous  with  the  inner 
part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  posterior  or  inferior  border  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  corresponding  with  the 
pubic  spine.  The  concave  outer  margin  may  be  detected  as  a  tense 
band  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  finger  inward  along  the  deep  a*5pect  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  wil!  he  more  fully  exposed  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  dissection;  its  relation  to  the  femoral  ring  is  showTi  on  i>.  202, 

The  triangular  fascia  (ligament  of  ColJes  or  Hg.  inguinale  reflexum), 
another  extension  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  ven^  thin 
and  somewhat  fan-shaped,  is  to  be  seen  upon  reflecting  upw^ard  and 
inward  the  inner  part  of  this  aponeurosis  (Fig.  293) ;  it  is  continued  from 
the  attachment  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  line,  upward 
and  inward  to  the  linea  alba,  l^ehind  the  site  of  the  external  ring  and  in 
front  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 

To  summarize,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  furnishes 
Poupart's  ligament,  GimbcTnat*s  ligament,  the  triangular  fascia,  the 
inner  and  outer  pillars  of  the  external  ring,  the  intercolumnar  fibres  and 
the  intcrcolvunnar  fascia. 

The  removal  of  the  external  oblique,  as  above  indicated,  exposes 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  covered  with  a  layer  of  fascia,  in  which  and 
upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle  are  the  nervT-trunks  mentioned  above. 
Before  removing  the  fascia  from  the  surface  of  the  inten^al  oblique, 
these  nerves  should  be  identified  and  isolated.  The  ilio-inguinaJ  nerve 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  internal  oblique  a  little  way  above  the 
middle  of  Poupart  s  ligament,  and  follow^s  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
cord  to  the  external  abdominal  ring,  through  which  it  jxisses.  If  the  nerve 
be  raised  and  slight  traction  be  made  upon  it,  its  position  after  passing 
through  the  external  ring  will  be  revealed  if  it  has  not  already  been  dis- 
sected in  this  situation.  The  hypogastric  branch  of  the  tlit>hypogastric 
ner\^e  first  appears  upon  the  surface?  of  the  internal  oblique  a  httle  far- 
ther uj>  than  the  ilio-inguinal  and  about  opposite  the  middle  of  Pou- 
part's ligament,  passing  from  this  point  forward  and  downward  to  pierce 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  near  the  external  ring  and  slightly 
above  and  external  to  it;  it  then  continues  superficially  in  an  upward 
direction  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-h\'pogastric 
nerve  will  be  found  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium  a  few  inches  back  of  the 
anterior  superior  spine,  while  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last 
dorsal  ner\^e  will  be  seen  in  front  of  the  latter,  lx»t\vc?en  it  and  the  an- 
terior suyx^rior  spine;  these  tw^o  nerves  wxtc  dissected  in  part  [>revious 
to  the  reflection  of  the  external  oblique.  Terminal  branches  of  the  lower 
seven  intercostal  nerves  will  be  found  piercing  the  internal  oblique  near 
its  anterior  aponeurosis  or  piercing  the  aponeurosis  itself  to  enter  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus;  the  terminations  of  these  ner\^es  w^ere  encountered 
in  dissecting  the  superficial  fascia  near  the  linea  alba.    The  {asd.a  ^Ycwisi. 
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3W  be  removed  from   the  surtai?c  ot  the  muscle,  the  cHfliculty  ni   me 
rork  VK!ing  [essence!  somewhat  liy  maintaining  the  tx^nse  eondilion  of  the 
muscle  (by  inflation  of  the  alxlominal  cavity)  and  by  thoroughly  moisl4.m- 
ing  the  fascia. 

Obliquus  Intbrnus  Abdominis  (Pig.  290). — Orlgin«  the  outer  lialf 
of  Pou part's  ligament,  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  crest  of  the  iliunx, 
the  {posterior  lamella  of  the)  lumbar  fascia;  insertton,  the  most  j>os- 
terior  fibres  into  the  twelfth,  eleventh  and  tenth  ribs  and  by  its  anterior 
ajioneumsis  into  the  ninth,  eighth  and  s<L*venth  ril)s  and  the  Itnea  alba; 
the  lowest  fibres,  those  from  Poupart's  ligament,  arching  inward  and 
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downward  to  terminate  in  a  tendon,  the  conjoined  tendon,  comtnon  to 
this  muscle  and  to  the  transversalis,  which  tendon  is  insert^  into  the 
crest  of  the  pubis  and  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  Nerve-^supply,  the  ilio- 
ingtiinal,  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  the  lower  four  intercostal  nerves, 
Action,  compression  of  the  abdominal  contents  as  in  the  case  of  the 
external  oblique  {qx^.)  and  to  aid  in  flexion  and  torsion  of  the 
trimk- 

Tlie  triangle  of  Qrynfelt  and  Lesshaft,  in  relation  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  intenial  oblique,  is  bounded  in  front  by  that  muscle*  be- 
hind by  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  above  by  the  twelfth  rib,  while 
it  is  co\t?red  by  the  latissimus  dorsi;  it  is  called  Xht:  fascial  triangle  be- 
cause its  floor  is  formed  by  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 
oblique  (Fig.  390). 
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The  student  vnll  note  that  the  internal  oblique  is  inserted  into  the 
six  lower  ribs  and  that  its  aponeurosis,  aside  from  that  portion  of  it 
inserted  into  the  ninth,  eighth  and  seventh  ribs,  splits  near  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  into  two  laminte,  the  superficial  layer  blending  with 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus,  while  the  deep  layer  blends  \\nth  the  underlying 
aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  to  forni  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus.  This  applies  to  the  upper  three  fourths  of  the  extent  of 
the  rectus;  throughout  the  lower  fourth,  the  entire  aponeurosis  of  the 
internal  oblique  together  with  that  of  the  transversalis  passes  in  front 
of  the  rectus  (Fi^s.  278  and  295), 

The  Cremaster  Muscle  and  Fascia. — The  lower  border  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique — which  should  now  be  examined — starting  at  the  middle 
of  Poupart's  ligament  describes  an  arch  and  encloses  an  area  between 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis  in  which  is 
found  the  rounded  spermatic  cord.  Upon  close  examination  it  is  seen 
that  some  of  the  lowest  fibres  of  this  muscle  separate  themselves  from 
the  main  body  of  the  muscle  and  follow  the  spemnatic  cord  through 
the  external  abdominal  ring  to  the  testicle;  these  muscle  fibres  are  known 
as  the  cremaster  muscle;  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  a  contin- 
uous layer,  the  interv^als  between  the  fibres  are  occupied  by  areolar 
tissue,  the  latter  and  the  muscular  fibres  constituting  then  a  continuous 
sheet  which  is  known  as  the  cremasteric  fascia  or  middle  spermatic 
fascia.  Replacing  temporarily  the  inner  flap  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique,  this  cremasteric  fascia  may  be  tmced  upon  the  sper- 
matic cord,  the  intercolumnar  fascia  being  removed  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  even  be  traced  downward  to  constitute  one  of  the  coverings 
of  the  testicle.  If  any  one  of  the  individual  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
be  traced  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  along  the  spermatic 
cord  downward  around  the  testis  and  then  upward  again  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cord  (Fig.  298),  it  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  pubic 
bone  near  the  spine;  hence  the  origin  of  the  cremaster  muscle  is  given 
as  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  its  insertion  as  the  os  pubis. 

The  Conjoined  Tendon. — Returning  now  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
internal  oblique,  and  gently  and  Ccirefully  elevating  the  spermatic  cord 
to  make  this  border  more  distinct,  the  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  may  be 
traced  to  the  conjoined  tendon  (Fig,  igi).  This  tendon,  receiving  the 
lower  fibres  of  both  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis,  appears 
as  a  rather  strong,  tense  band,  varying  in  width  from  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  one  fourth  or  more,  attached  to  the  crest  of  the 
pubis  and  the  ilio-pectineal  line.  It  is  crossed  by  the  triangular  fasda 
(p.  6oj)  and  lies  just  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring,  serving,  there- 
fore, to  strengthen  the  abdominal  wall  at  this  point.  If  the  dissector  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  conjoined  tendon  he  will  find  that  it  is  coatuxua^is 
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py  its  inner  border  wiiii  tiie  external  tendon  of  tlie  rectus  (jk  614)  and 
iy  its  outer  border  with  the  downward  prolongation  of  the  semilunar* 
fold  of  Douglass;  in  addition  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  is  adhertmt 
to  the  fascia  transvcrsalis  which  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
The  conjoined  tendon  varies  considerably  in  thickness  as  well  as  in 
E>ihcT  re.spects-  It  usually  sliows  a  thickeninj^  along  its  inner  border  and 
ic  along  the  outer  border,  it  being  especially  in  the  interA-'cning  jjor- 
tion  that  the  variation  in  thickness  is  apparent,  this  part  of  the  tendon 
being  so  thin  in  some  cases  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent.  A  direct  in- 
guinal hernia,  a  hernia  passing  directly  from  the  abdominal  ciiv4ty 
through  the  external  ring,  may  pass  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  or 
may  jiass  through  a  conjoined  tendon  which  pre^scnts  a  very  thin  inter- 
mediate segment  and  so  receive  a  contribution  to  its  coverings  from  the 
ccjn joined  tendon. 

The  space  lx*low  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique*  between  it 
and  the  inner  half  of  Poui)art's  ligament  u^Kin  which  the  spennatic  cord 
rests,  has  for  its  floor  the  lining  fascia  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall, 
the  transvcrsalis  fasda.  u}>on  which,  therefore,  the  sixinnatic  cord  rests. 

The  reflection  of  the  internal  oblique  may  now  be  effected  by  mak-  . 
ing  a  vertical  incision  near  the  beginning  of  its  aponeurosis— the  dissector 
taking  care,  however,  to  cut  through  only  the  internal  oblique  and  not  to 
include  the  trans versalis— and  terminating  the  incision  just  al)ove  the 
conjoined  tendon.  The  muscle  may  also  be  incised  near  its  attachment 
to  the  ribs  and  should  now  be  carefully  elevated  and  reflected,  the  fascia 
between  it  and  the  undcrl>ing  transvcrsalis  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
interval  between  the  two  muscles.  In  making  this  dissection,  regard 
should  be  had  for  the  nerves  and  vessels  that  are  to  be  found  here,  to 
avoid  injuring  which  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  deej*  surface 
of  the  muscle.  After  the  reflection  of  this  muscle,  the  transvcrsalis, 
covered  with  its  layer  of  fascia  and  presenting  upon  its  surface  certain 
nerves  and  vessels,  m411  be  exposed  (Fig.  291). 

The  nerves  and  vessels  should  be  identified  and  isolated  before  at- 
tempting the  removal  of  the  fascia.  The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  (Fig. 
2gi)  \v\\\  l>e  found  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  previously  isolated 
iliac  and  hypogastric  branches  serving  as  a  guide  to  its  position;  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  should  be  traced  to  the  i>oint  at  which  it  pierces  the 
transversalis.  The  anterior  division  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve,  the 
lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  which  has  been  already  dissected,  will  be 
found  farther  up  just  below  the  point  of  the  twelfth  rib,  while  emerging 
from  the  intercostal  simces,  corresponding  to  the  costal  margin  from  the 
ti^ntlfth  rib  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  will  be  seen  the  respective  Inter- 
costal nerves;  the  latter  nerves  pass  across  the  transvcrsalis  muscle, 
distributing  branches  to  it  and  the  internal  oblique,  to  pierce  Uie  sheath 
of  the  rectus;  their  further  course  will  be  traced  aft^r  opening  the  sheath 
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of  the  latter  muscle.  To  further  expose  these  ncrv^es,  the  external  in- 
tercostal muscles  of  two  or  three  intercostal  spaces  should  be  cut  through, 
which  wHl  also  expose  the  corresponding  tfttercostal  arteries,  both  ar- 
tery and  nerve  being  near  the  upiK?r  margin  of  the  corresponding  space 
close  to  the  rib,  the  nen^e  being  below  the  artery.  The  arteries  found 
in  this  muscular  interval  are  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries  as  just  in- 
dicated, lower  down  some  branches  of  the  lumbar  arteries  and  near  Pou- 
part's  ligament  the  deep  circumftex  iliac  artery  (Fig.  293),  a  branch  of 
the  external  iliac,  which  pierces  the  transversalis  not  far  from  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  curves  upward  and  outward,  dis- 
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FtG.  »9 1. ^-Dissection  of  tr«nsvcrsalis  abdomiois  amJ  of  the  lower  six  thoracic  nerves  and  of  the 
iliO'iti^iinal  and  Uio~hypor;astric  nerves,  the  cxlemal  and  intemiit  oblique  muscles  beinR  removed. 
The  nerves  are  seen  to  give  off  their  lateral  cutaneous  and  muscular  branches  aod  to  tennixiate  in 
cut«neouft  filaments  which  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 


tributing  muscular  brandies,  some  of  which  have  been  encountered 
previously  in  the  dissection  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles. 
After  the  dissection  of  these  structures^  the  fascia  covering  the  trans- 
versalis muscle  should  be  removed,  the  same  remarks  applying  to  its 
removal  that  were  made  concerning  the  dissection  of  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  internal  oblique. 

Transversalis  (transversus  abdominis)  (Fig.  29  0- — Origin,  the 
outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  (by  its 
posterior  aponeurosis)  and  the  deep  surfaces  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  inter- 
digitating  with  the  costal  origin  of  the  diaphragm;  insertion,  by  its 
aponeurosis  into  the  linea  alba  and  by  its  conjoined  tendon  into  the  crest 
of  the  pubis  and  the  ilio-p)ectineal  hne.    Nerve-supply,  the  ilio-hypo- 
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the  dissection  to  exix)se  it  completely^  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it 
in  part  at  this  time  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  inguinal  canah 
Again  raising  the  spermatic  cord,  that  is,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  be- 
tween Poupart's  ligament  and  the  lower  borders  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transversalis,  this  part  of  the  transvcrsaUs  fascia  w411  be  exjxjsed 
(Fig.  loi),  and  one  may  note  that  it  is  adherent  to  the  deep  siuface  of 
Poupart's  ligament  external  to  the  middle  point  of  the  latter;  internal 
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Pic,  J93. — TransveTRalis  mtiacle  has  bwo  pfutially  cut  away  to  expose  transversifis  faacia: 
aprrmatic  cord  i»  seen  is?5uinff  from  internal  abdominal  ring,  covered  by  mfundibujifomi  fascia, 
which  has  been  artificially  distended  ;  anterior  layer  of  femoral  shealh  has  been  removed,  showing 
femoral  vessiels  and  c^nal ;  anterior  wall  of  sheath  of  redtn  ha«  been  opeoed  above,  upper  fiart  of 
muicle  removed  and  posterior  virall  of  sheath  exposed.    Compare  Pis.  tos. 

to  this  point  it  is  prolonged  into  the  thigh  beneath  Poupart's  ligament 
to  form  the  anterior  wall  or  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  (Fig.  103).  In 
pulling  slightly  upon  the  spermatic  cord  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  upon  it  as  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
process.  This  prolongation  constitutes  the  infundibuliform  fascia 
(Fig.  294)  or  internal  spermatic  fascia,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
coverings  of  the  cord,  is  ijrolonged  uiK:)n  the  latter  and  upon  the  testicle. 
The  circular  orifice  of  the  prolongation,  at  its  point  of  continuity  with 
the  transversalis  fascia,  is  the  internal  abdominal  ring  (annulus  ingui- 
nalis  abdominis)  (Fig.  102).  The  internal  abdominal  ring  is,  therefore, 
39 
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gastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves  and  the  lower  six  or  seven  intercostal 
nerves*    Action,  compression  of  the  abdominal  contents  as  in  the  case 

of  the  two  preceding  muscles. 

The  posterior  apo^ieurosis  has  been  examined  (p.  5S5).  The  ankric 
aponeurosis  mil  be  seen  to  blend  with  the  deep  lamella  of  the  aponeu rtv 
sis  of  the  internal  oblique  to  form  the  ix)sterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus.    The  lowest  fibres  of  the  muscle,  those  arising  from  the  outer 
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F»o.  aQ»,— Intertuil  oblique  mu»c}e  ha£  been  purtUtly  removed,  chowinj;  fibrei  of  tmncvemli* 
Archififfover  ap«rmiitic  cunlto  reach  conjometl  t^^ndon'.  fiucU  iatu  hmi  been  upened  to  exix^ae  (rin- 
oni\  vessels  lying  within  sbc«th  ,  femumi  uuiaJ  hm  been  artidciaUy  c]ut«nded.    CotTJimre  Pl^f.  M>1. 

Lthird  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as  in  the  case  of  the  internal  oblique, 
prolonged  upon  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  part  of  the  cremasteric  fa 
(p.  605).  If  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle  be  c;xrcfully  iscjlated  and  if 
the  spermatic  cord  be  gently  raised,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  edge 
of  the  muscle  skirts  the  aperture,  the  intem;il  alKlominul  ring,  in  the 
transversalis  fascia  through  which  the  spcnnatic  cord  emerges  (Fig,  292), 
The  transversalis  fascia  (p.  606)  has  been  referred  to  as  lining  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  It  is  therefore  in  relation  with  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  transversalis  muscle.    While  it  is  not  desirable  at  this  stiie 
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of  the  dissection  to  expose  it  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it 
in  part  at  this  time  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  inguinal  canal. 
Again  raising  the  spermatic  cord,  that  is,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  be- 
tween Pou Iran's  ligament  and  the  lower  borders  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transv^rsalis,  this  part  of  the  transversalis  fascia  w\\\  he  exjjosed 
(Fig.  loi),  and  one  may  note  that  it  is  adherent  to  the  deep  surface  of 
Poupart's  ligament  external  to  the  middle  point  of  the  latter;  internal 
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Pio,  99%. — ^Tmnsveraalis  miacle  has  been  purtially  cut  away  to  expose  tmnsversailU  fiueia; 
spermatic  cwrd  is  seen  is^uifiR  from  internal  ttbdomicuii)  rifvg,  covered  by  infundibulifonn  fascia, 
wJtich  htts  becxj  itrtificially  dblcrnlcd  ;  anlerior  layer  of  femoral  sheath  has  been  removed.  tihowmK 
femoral  vessrU  and  canal  ,  anleriiir  waH  <jf  sbeath  ot  rectus  has  been  o|:iencd  above,  upjicr  part  of 
muscle  removed  and  posterior  wall  of  sheath  exposed.    Compare  Fig.  lo  j. 


to  this  point  it  is  prolonged  into  the  thigh  beneath  Poupart's  ligament 
to  form  the  anterior  wall  or  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  (Fig.  103),  In 
pulling  slightly  upon  the  spermatic  cord  it  becomes  e\ident  that  the 
transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  upon  it  as  a  somewhat  furmel-shajx*d 
process.  This  prolongation  constitutes  the  infundibulifonn  fascia 
(Fig.  294)  or  internal  spermatic  fascia,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
coverings  of  the  cord,  is  prolonged  upon  the  latter  and  upon  the  testicle. 
The  circular  orifice  of  the  prolongation,  at  its  point  of  continuity  with 
the  transversalis  fascia*  is  the  internal  abdominal  ring  (annulus  ingui- 
nalis  abdominis)  (Fig.  102).  The  internal  abdominal  ring  is»  therefore, 
39 
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..said  to  be  an  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia »  from  the  mar^ni*  of 
which  oi)cnin|j:  is  prolonged  the  infundihuHfonn  fasda. 

The  Inguinal  Canal. — The  inguinal  canal  is  the  space  occupied  by 
the  sjMjnnatic  cord  between  the  internal  and  the  ejtlemal  abdominal 
rinjjs.  Its  length  is  therefore  on(*  ineh  and  a  haff,  the  external  ring»  the 
8Uj>crficial  orifice  of  the  canal,  being  just  over  the  spine  and  crest  of  the 
pubcs»  while  the  internal  ring,  its  abdominal  orifictJ.  is  one  half  inch 
above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  h'gament.  The  immediate  walls  of  the 
inguinal  canal  are  the  infundibuliform  fascia  and  the  crtanasteric  f»ascia. 
It  is  bounded  in/rofit  throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  skin,  the  sujkt- 
ficial  fasda,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and.  in  its  outer 
third,  l)y  the  lower  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  the  fibres  of  the  tnms- 
ver?«ilis  arching  just  above  the  internal  ring.  It  is  bounded  behind 
thniughout  its  entire  length  by  the  transvcrsalis  fascia  and  the  i)arietal 
pcritonciun  and  in  its  inner  third  by  the  conjoined  tendon. 

W1)ile  the  inguinal  canal  in  the  male  transmits  the  spermatic  cord, 
in  the  female  it  transmits  the  roimd  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  labium  majus  (p.  709). 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  ingiu'nal  canal  and  the  several 
layers  of  fascia  considered  above,  one  must  take  note  of  certain  features 
of  development.  While  these  facts  are  considercfi  elsewhere,  it  will  Ix* 
well  to  j>oint  out  here  that  the  scrottim  is  a  pouchcd-out  ijortion  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  j»rcpartKl  in  adv^ancc  for  the  lodgment  of  the  testt*s, 
which  descend  from  the  site  of  their  development  in  the  lumliar  Regions 
of  the  abdomen  to  reach  and  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  in  the  last  month 
of  gestation.  Hence  wc  have  in  the  skin  and  dartos  of  the  scrotum  the 
representatives  of  the  skin  and  superfidal  fasda  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
while  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  represented  by  the  intcr- 
columnar  fasda,  the  internal  oblique  and  transvcrsalis  muscles  by  the 
cremasteric  fasda,  and  the  transvcrsalis  fascia  by  the  infundibuliform 
faada.  The  parietal  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  represented 
by  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  sj)crmatic  cord  perforated  the  abdom- 
inal wall  directly  instead  of  obliquely,  that  is,  if  the  internal  ring — the 
site  of  the  perforation  of  the  innermost  layer— coindded  in  )>tjsition 
with  that  of  the  external  ring,  the  strength  of  the  wall  would  be  much 
imyjain-^rl.  Inastnuch,  however,  as  the  opejiings  in  the  res|x^ctive  layers 
do  not  coincide  in  position  this  result  is  in  a  measure  avoided.  But  not- 
withstanding the  effort  to  conserve  the  resisting  powx-r  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  it  is  weakened  somewhat  by  the  pa.ssage  of  the  sy)crmatic  rort\ 
thmu^jh  it,  Tliis  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  inguinal  hernia* 
which  is  a  protnision  of  a  |M>rtion  of  intestine  or  omentum  thrnugh  one 
or  both  of  tlie  abdominal  rings  either  as  a  result  of  extraordinary  intra- 
abdominal pressure  overcoming  a  normal  resistance,  or  of  a  lens  degree 


pressure  overcoming  weakened  resisting  power  on  the  part  of  the  tis- 
jics  at  the  margins  of  the  rings. 
An  indirect  or  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  one  that  leaves  the  abdomi- 
cavity  by  passing  through  the  internal  ring;  if  it  remains  in  the 
iguinal  canal  it  constitutes  an  incomplete  hernia,  (bubonocele) ;  if  it 
a  verses  the  entire  canal  and  reaches  the  scrotum  it  constitutes  a  com- 
5r  hernia.     The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia  are,   in   the  order  of 
:iuirement»  the  peritoneum,  forming  its  sac,  the  subserous  areolar  tissue, 
le  infundibuliform  fascia,   the  cremasteric  fascia,  the  intercolumnar 
iasda,  the  superfidai  fasda  and  the  skin. 
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A  direct  hernia  is  one  that  passes  through  the  external  ring,  or  di- 
ctly  into  the  terminal  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  without  traversing 
lie  internal  ring.  The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia  are,  in  the  order  of 
Acquisition,  the  parietal  ijeritoneum,  forming  the  sac,  the  subserous  are- 
_pkir  tissue^  the  transversalis  fascia  (instead  of  its  infundibuh'fomi  proc- 
js),  the  conjoined  tendon  (instead  of  Uie  cremasteric  fascia),  the  inter- 
iixxmnur  fascia,  the  superfidai  fascia  and  the  skin.  Comj^aring  what 
^as  said  on  page  605  of  the  vanHng  character  of  the  conjoined  tendon, 
mil  be  evident  that  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  may  or  may  not  derive 
ne  of  its  coverings  from  that  structure.  Certain  special  V'arieties  of 
Qguinal  hernia  are  considered  on  page  624. 

Hesselbach's  Triangle   (Fig.   294). — Boundaries:  on  the  inner 
Jc»  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus;  externally,  the  dcejj  epigastric  ar- 
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tery;  below,  Poupart's  ligaraent,  This  triangular  space  is  exposed  ufx>n 
reflecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  trans versalis  muscle  an<l  ai)oneiirosis. 
The  space  is  of  interest  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  inguinal  hernia?,  a 
direct  hernia  protruding  through  this  triangle,  while  an  tiblique  one 
necessarily  enters  the  inguinal  canal  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  the  tri- 
angle. 

The  deep  epigastric  artery  arises  from  the  external  iliac  as  that 
vessel  1  masses  under  Poupart's  Hgainent  to  become  the  femoral  artery.^ 
Passing  upward  and  inward  as  the  outer  Ixnindary  of  the  triangle 
Hesselbach,  it  pierces  the  transversalis  fasda  and  enters  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  muscle*  its  fiu-ther  course  u4thin  which  will  be  followed  after 
opening  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  The  relation  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery  to  the  ing\n*na]  rings  and,  consequently,  to  the  oi)erations  for  the, 
relief  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  is  of  importance.  Since  the  vessel' 
arises  beneath  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  passes  ui)wnrd 
and  inward,  it  lies  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  ring  and  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  ring. 

Sinc*2  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dtfiermino  boforu  operation  for  in^innl  hernia 
whether  nnc  is  clcaling  with  a  direct  or  an  oblique  vnricty,  owing  to  the  fact  thai  in 
an  ublique  hcmia  of  long  standing  the  inguinal  eunaJ  may  In?  ulmo<*t  oblitenitt-Hl, 
the  internal  ring  being  closely  approximaled  to  the  external  ring  by  traction  exerted 
by  the  mass,  it  is  ncecssar>%  in  onler  to  avoid  injury  to  the  deep  cpigfistric  artery, 
to  make  the  ineision  for  the  division  of  ihe  constriction  directly  upward  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body. 

The  Rectus  Abdominis  (Fig.  295).— Origin,  by  a  small  internal 
head  from  the  pubic  svTnphysis,  and  a  larger  outer  hea<l  from  the  crest 
of  the  jiubis;  insertion,  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  ribs;  nerve-supply, 
the  lower  seven  ititercostal  nerves;  action,  compression  of  the  abdominal 
contents  and  flexion  of  the  trunk, 

The  sheath  of  the  rectus  has  lieen  exposed  (Fig.  290).  Referencse 
to  Fig.  278  will  show  that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  is  composed  , 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extcnml  oblique  imited  with  the  anterior  layer  ^ 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique,  while  the  posterior  wall  is 
formed  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique 
imilcd  wnth  that  of  the  transversalis.  As  stated  previously,  the  |>osto- 
rior  wall  is  deficient  in  it^  lower  fourth,  sincx\  in  this  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  aponeuroses  mentioned  pass  entirely  in  front  of  the  muscle,  this  lower 
fourth  of  the  muscle  beinjf^  in  contact,  therefore,  with  the  transversalis 
fascia.  The  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas  wU  be  seen  after  the  opening 
of  the  sheath. 

The  sheath  of  the  rectus  should  now  be  incised  by  a  longitudinal  cut 
from  a  point  near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  cttrving  inwanl  somewhat  at 
its  lower  extremity  to  terminate  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  sheath  should  be  reflected  from  each  side  of  this  incision. 
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The  origin  of  the  pyramidalis  is  the  pubic  body  and  symphysis,  the 
TTiiiscIe  j)assin^  u|>ward  and  inward  to  be  Inserted  into  the  Iinca  aR^ia 
at  some  point  Ixlween  the  puf>is  and  the  umbilicus.  This  muscle  is 
sometitncs  absent  on  one  or  both  sides. 

The  rectus  shoidd  now  be  elcvateil  wth  the  fingers,  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  tendinous  intersections  are  not  adherent  to  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  sheath,  when  the  muscle  may  be  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse cut  and  slowly  reflected  in  order  to  discover  the  ncrvC'trunks  that 
enter  its  deep  surface,  and  in  order  also  not  to  disturb  the  blood-vessels 
in  relation  with  this  surface.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  in  now 
exjx)sed  (Fi^,  295)  and  is  scH?n  to  terminate  at  some  |>oint  below  the  um- 
^  bilicus  in  a  margin  which  is  ameave  downward;  this  is  the  semilunar 
fold  of  Douglas.  An  eJTort  made  to  elevate  the  edge  of  this  fold  uixm 
the  scal[jel  liandle  will  dernonstnite  that  the  sheath  is  quite  adherrnt 
to  the  underlying  transv^crsalis  fa'seia.  Nevertheless,  tlie  two  structures 
may,  with  caR%  l>e  sepamtal-  The  inner  honi  of  the  semilunar  fold  is 
prolonged  downward  to  blend  with  the  thickened  inner  bordt^r  of  the 
conjoined  tendon,  the  ligament  of  Henle  (falx  inguinalis);  the  outer  horn 
of  the  crescent  blends  with  the  outer  border  of  the  conjoined  tendon  to 
form  the  ligament  of  Hesselhach  (lig,  interfovc^olare). 

The  deep  epigastric  artery  (p. 61 2)  enters  the  sheath  of  the  rc»ctus  by 
passing  over  the  s<^milunar  fold  of  Douglas  (Fig.  205)  and  may  usually 
be  traced  ujiward  in  relation  with  the  fxjstcrior  wall  of  the  sheath  to  its 
anastomosis  mth  the  superior  epigastric  artery,  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  from  the  subclavaan  arterVt  note- 
worthy as  the  longest  anastomo^;is  in  the  bo*iy.  The  branches  of  the 
deep  epigastric  are  a  pidnc  branch,  passing  to  the  alxiominal  aspect  of 
the  pubic  symphysis;  a  cremasteric  branch,  entering  the  inguinal  canal 
to  accompany  the  sr)ermatic  cord;  muscular  branches  to  the  rectus  and 
cutaneous  branches.  Occasionally  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the 
beginning  of  the  dee])  epigastric^ 

The  Transversalis  Fascia, — ^The  transversalis  tasda  lines  the 
anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  blending  posteriorly 
with  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  jiart  of  the  psoas  and  with  the  an- 
terior layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  It  is  attached  along  the  inner  lip  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  along  the  line  of  Poupru't's  ligament  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  position  of  the  femoral  artery » 
in  which  situation  it  blends  with  this  ligament  and  with  the  iliac  fascia 
of  the  iliac  fossa.  Where  the  femoral  artery  and  the  femoral  vein  Ix'gin 
as  eontinualions  of  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  respcctivTiy.  the 
transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  into  the  thigh  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
faces of  these  vessels  (Fig.  10.^)  to  fonn  the  anterior  waU  of  their  sheath. 
As  pointed  out  above,  it  is  adherent  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transver- 
salts  muscle  and  to  the  conjoined  tendon.    The  internal  abdominal  ring. 
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an  apertxire  in  this  fascia  opposite  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
has  also  been  described » as  well  as  the  infundibuliform  process,  which  is 
the  continuation  of  the  fascia  ujxjn  the  spennatic  cord.  The  transver- 
salis  fasda  may  be  exposed  by  making  a  transverse  incision  through 
the  transversalis  muscle  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  carefully  ele- 
vating the  part  of  the  muscle  above  this  incision  from  the  underJpng 
fascia,  not,  however,  disturbing  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  for  reasons 
which  w4Il  appear  later. 

The  parietal  peritoneym  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  may  be  dem- 
onstrated in  part  by  making  a  transverse  incision  through  the  transver- 
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salis  fascia  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  carefully  elevating  the  part 
of  the  fascia  above  this  incision.  In  doin^  this  a  small  amount  of  loose 
tissue,  the  subserous  or  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  will  be  encoun- 
tered l>ing  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  parietal  peritoneum. 
The  looseness  of  this  tissue,  responsible  for  the  ready  spreading  oi  pus 
between  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  wall,  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  separating  the  transversalis  fascia  to  as  great  extent  as 
the  limits  of  the  dissection  will  allow. 

The  Inner  Aspect  of  the  Low^er  Abdominal  Wall. — The  trans- 
verse incision  already  made  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  should  now  be 
completed  by  canning  it  across  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  and  the  linca 
alba  through  the  centre  of  the  umbilicus  and  making  it  deep  enough  to 
include  the  parietal  peritonettm.    This  may  be  supplemented  by  two 
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lateral  incisions*  one  on  each  side,  extending  vertically  upwarrl  from  the 
junction  of  the  outer  third  with  the  middle  third  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
To  guard  against  injuring  the  viscera  in  making  the  lateral  incisions,  it 
will  \ye  well  to  elevate  the  jmrt  of  the  anterior  wall  thus  outlined  and 
tmake  the  lateral  cuts  from  within  outward.  The  part  of  the  anterior 
'wall  thus  defined  should  now  be  turned  downward  to  jx^rmit  the  exami- 
nation  of  its  inner  aspect,  A  median  ridge  on  this  surface  15  produced 
by  the  urachus,  an  obliterated  portion  of  the  allantois  passing  from  the 
summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  (Fig.  296).    The  fold  of  perito- 
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neum  which  covers  the  urachus  may  be  followed  dowTi  to  the  summit  oiF 
the  bladder;  this  fold  is  the  anterior  false  ligament  of  the  bladder.  A 
second  ridge,  the  plica  epigastricat  passing  upward  and  inward  from  the 
I  middle  of  Poupart*s  hgament.  is  produced  by  the  deep  epigastric  artery 
I  (Fig,  297),  and  a  third  elevation  Ix'twcen  these  two,  the  plica  h>pogas« 
trtca,  is  due  to  the  obliteratc*d  fetal  hypogastric  artcr>'  extending  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  to  the  tmibilicus.  These  several  ridges 
thro^v  into  relief  corresponding  depressions  or  fossar.  the  most  external 
of  which  is  the  external  ins^uinal  fossa  which  corrpsj>onds  to  the  |>osi- 
tion  of  the  internal  abdoiTiinal  ring.  The  inner  inguinal  fossa,  tx>unded 
externally  by  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  internally  by  the  obliter- 
ated hypogastric  artery,  indicates  the  place  of  exit  of  that  variety  of 
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iirect  inguinal  heniia  which  passes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  eonjotncd 
tendon.  The  innermost  or  supravesical  fossa,  bounded  vvitliout  by  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery  and  mesially  by  the  urachus,  corresponds 
in  position  with  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  is  traversed  by  that 
fonn  of  direct  hernia  which  passes  through  the  conjoined  tendon. 


THE  MALE  EXTERNAL  GENITALIA, 

The  Penis. — The  root  or  proximal  end  of  the  penis  was  seen,  in 
dissecting  the  perineum,  to  be  attached  to  the  rami  of  tlie  ischia  and 
pubes  b^'-  the  diverging  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  to  the  tri- 
angular ligament  by  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.  The  skin  of  the  body 
of  the  organ  is  seen  to  be  of  delicate  texture,  of  dark  hue,  without  hairs 
and  freely  movable,  while  upon  the  head  or  gtans  (Fig.  agg)  it  is  closely 
bound  down  and  rc*sembles  mucous  membrane.  The  fold  of  the  skin 
at  the  neck,  the  prepuce  or  foreskin^  is  variably  redundant  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  glans  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  vertical  slit»  the 
meatus  urjnarius,  by  a  median  fold,  the  frenum. 

The  hostness  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  favors  swelling  in  cedema  or  m  inflammatory 
conditions.  Unusual  redundance  of  the  prepuce  is  often  associated  with  constric- 
tion of  its  orifice,  comtituiing  phimosis  and  calling  for  circumcisinn.  The  ck)«e 
adherence  of  the  skin  of  the  glans  and  the  absence  of  subcutaneous  tissue  prevent 
the  development  of  the  characteristic  induration  of  the  hard  rhancre  when  this 
occurs  on  the  glans;  when  occurring  at  or  back  of  the  corona  glandis,  the  typical 
nodutar  induration  is  present.  A  congenital  defect  in  the  form  of  a  median  dorsal 
fissure  or  furrow  exjxjsing  the  urethra,  epispadias,  is  sometimes  seen;  a  similar  defect 
in  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  from  non-union  of  the  fetal  genital  folds,  is  hypospadias. 
The  latter  may  implicate  the  entire  length  of  tlie  penis  or  only  the  glans,  glandular 
hypospadias;  the  meatus  occupies  its  usual  position  in  such  cases  but  is  funclionless, 
the  abnormal  opening  serving  as  the  real  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  may  be  moderately  distended  by  the  injec- 
tion of  colored  starch-mass  with  the  larger  h>'podcmnatic  s>Tinge,  sev- 
eral punctures  beings  made  on  each  side. 

The  dissection  of  the  penis  should  be  begtm  by  making  a  median 
dorsal  incision  from  the  s>Tnphysis  jjubis  to  the  corona  glandis,  the  or- 
gan first  being  placed  upon  a  board  of  suitable  size  laid  across  the  fronts 
of  the  thighs,  the  foreskin  l>eing  stretched  out  transversely  and  anchored 
to  the  board  with  push-pins. 

The  skin  should  now  be  reflected  and  its  elasticity  noted.  The  skin- 
flaps  should  be  turned  back  and  fastened  to  the  board  with  push-pins. 

The  Suf>erftcial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia,  the  fascia  penist 
now  exposed,  is  scK:*n  to  consist  of  the  dense  white  suspensory  ligament 
of  iiw  penis,  extending  from  the  pubic  region  to  the  root  of  the  organ, 
and  of  the  thin  transparent  sheath  of  the  corpus  penis.  The  suspensory 
Jig^ament  (Fig.  100)  indxxdQS  a  superficial  elastic  portion  that  divides  at 
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tlic  front  of  the  penis  to  bcc*omc  continuous  around  its  sides  witli  Lho 
oUil  septum,  and  a  deeper  fibrous  part  that  Ijlmd?;  with  thr  tunica 
>UKinea  (inde  ift/ra). 
The  superficial  dorsal  vein,  which  drains  intn  i  jh  MiiH-ninai  cMcTnal 
pudic  vein,  often  phiceti  lo  one  or  other  side  of  the  mid-Hne  and  somc- 
tiincs  double,  is  now  visible*;  the  deep  dorsal  vein  (Fig.  287)  if  injected 
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will  also  be  seen  ihrtju^h  the  overlying  fascia;  indeed,  both  vessels  may 
usually  l)e  reco^mized  in  tlie  living  subjcH^*t. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  fascia,  the  dortos,  should  now  be  re- 
flected from  the  tnid-line  and  pinned  bacJc,  its  elasticity  aiid  entire  fn:*e- 
dom  from  fat  bein^  noted,  as  wtII  as  its  muscular  fibres.  The  muscular 
fibres,  the  dartos,  are  found  more  |»articularly  on  the  under  j^art  of  the 
jjenis  and,  although  closely  connecird  uttli  t]\v  slcin  wilT  have  \>Qt:n  re- 
moved with  the  flap  of  fascia. 
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The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  (p.  564)  should  he  picked  up  at  thcj 
root  of  the  organ  where  it  pierces  the  susi)ensur>'  hgainent  (Fig,  299) 
and  traced  fonvard  to  the  glans  along  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsal  artery* 
Its  hranches — soine  penetrating  the  corjjus  cavemosum,  others  curving' 
obh'quely  forward  and  laterally  around  the  jK'nis— -will  be  more  easily' 
found  if  the  proxiinal  part  of  the  trunlv  be  picked  up  and  slightly  pulled. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  (p.  568)  is  to  be  denuded  from  its 
point  of  emergence  through  the  suspensory  ligament  (Fig.  299)  to  its 
termination  at  the  glans,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  glares 
and  prepuce.  The  branches  to  the  corpus  cavemosum  should  also  be 
noted,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  vessel  between  the  dorsal  vein  and 
the  dorsal  nerv^e. 

The  Corpus  Penis-^ — The  body  of  the  penis,  consisting  of  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  (Fig.  298).  the  latter  cn- 
ck*sing  the  urethra,  should  now  be  fully  exix)sed  l>y  removing  all  rem* 
nants  of  the  superficial  fasda  from  the  dorsum,  sides  and  under  surfacx?. 

The  tunica  albuginea  is  now  seen  as  a  dense  white  membrane  en- 
closing the  coqx)ra  cavernosa. 

The  corpus  cavernosum  of  one  side  should  now  be  separated  fnrni 
its  fellow  (Fig.  299)  to  demonstrate  the  septum  pectiniforme,  the  part 
of  the  albuginea  between  the  cavernous  bodies^  and  the  blunt-pointed 
distal  end  of  the  spongy  body  fitting  into  the  proximal  surface  of  the 
glaiis  (Fig,  299).  Tracing  the  cavernous  body  towanl  the  perineum, 
its  posterior  termination  in  the  crus  penis  (Fig.  270)  will  be  noted  (p* 
568)^  as  well  as  the  entrance  into  this  of  the  artery  and  ner\'e  of  the  cor- 
pus cavemosum.  The  cavernous  or  spongy  structure  of  the  cavernous 
bodies  is  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  the  injection-mass.  In  a  well- 
injected  subject,  the  tortuous  helicine  arteries  may  be  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  traljcculT  of  tlie  spongy  network. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  (Fig,  298)  is  now  also  seen  as  a  rather  slender 
cylinder  tenninating  distally  in  the  enlarged  glans  (Fig.  299),  the  rela- 
|tion  of  which  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  has  been  seen,  and  ending  be- 
ind  in  another  enlargement,  the  bulb  (p,  567). 

Nothing  further  need  be  done  with  these  structures  mitil  after  the 
study  of  the  pehnc  viscera,  when  the  spongy  part  of  the  urethra  wnll  lie 
examined  (p.  703),  They  should  be  carefully  wrapped  and  preserved 
for  further  study. 

The  veins  of  the  penis  are  the  superficial  dorsal  vein,  the  deep  dorsal 
vein  and  veins  that  pass  directly  to  the  prostatic  plexus  (Fig.  354). 

The  Scrotum.— The  median  raphe  of  the  scrottun,  significant  of  its 
development  from  two  originally  se]>arate  parts  which  remain  distinct 
in  the  female  to  constitute  the  labia  majora,  should  be  noted  as  a  median 
ridge  from  w^hich  diverge  the  wrinkles  presented  by  the  skin  when  con- 
tracted. 
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The  dissection  may  he  begun  by  making  an  incision  on  each  side  over 
the  spermatic  cord  (Fig.  99)  and  coinciding  with  its  long  axis.  The  scro- 
turn  shouJd  now  be  placed  on  a  board  laid  across  the  thighs,  its  distal  end 
being  stretched  from  side  to  side  and  fixed  to  the  board  with  ptish-ptns, 
The  skin  incision  should  be  extended  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sac  and 
the  skin  dissected  hack  from  the  incision  both  laterally  and  medially. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  or  tunica  dartos  is 
now  oxix)sed.  The  discoloration  seen  is  due  to  the  fibres  of  the  daitos 
muscle,  which  are  intimately  associated  with  the  skin  and  which  may  be 
traced  inward  to  be  connected  with  the  septum  scroti,  the  partition  di- 
viding the  scrotal  sac  into  lateral  halves.  The  superficial  fascia  of  the 
scrotimi  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  free  from  fat  and  contains  elastic  and 
muscular  tissue. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  superfidal  fascia  may  be  reflected  from 
an  incision  coinciding  with  the  skin  incision  previously  made.  It  was 
shown,  in  the  dissection  of  the  abdominal  wall,  to  be  continuous  with 
Camper's  fascia  and,  in  the  dissection  of  the  perineum,  with  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  urethral  triangle. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  may  be  reflected  in  the  same 
manner,  it  has  been  seen  (pp.  599  and  566)  to  be  continuous  above 
wnth  Scarpa's  fascia  of  the  atwloniinal  wall  and  with  Collcs*s  fascia  of 
the  perineum. 

The  tunica  dartos,  by  reason  of  its  elastic  and  niusciilar  elements,  causes  the 
wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  this  condition  taring  accentuated  under  the 
influence  of  cold  and  practically  effaced  in  conditions  of  system  relaxation.  The 
looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  favors  (Edematous  srtveUing. 

The  continuity  of  the  two  layers  of  the  dartos  with  the  corresponding  strata 
of  the  urethral  triangle  and  of  the  abdominal  wall  explains  the  course  taken  by 
urine  effused  into  the  superficial  perineal  interspace — a  course  forward  into  the 
scrotum  and  then  upward  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  Testicle,— To  expose  the  testicle,  the  male  sexual  gland,  its 
coverings,  incidentally  referred  to  above  {p.  610),  must  be  removed. 
The  most  superficial  cxiverings,  the  skin  and  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  hav- 
ing Ix^cn  removed,  the  proper  testicular  envelopes,  those  derived  from  the 
abdominal  wall,  are  now  accessible.  In  remo\ing  these,  the  spermatic 
cord  \^ill  also  be  exposed,  since  the  same  strata  invest  that  structure. 

The  Coverings  of  the  Testis. — The  intercolumnar  fascia  (intercrural 
or  external  si^ermalic  fascia),  an  attenuated  prolongation  of  the  external 
oblique  aponeurosis  (p.  602),  is  to  be  reflected  from  either  side  of  an  in- 
cision along  the  front  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle  (Fig.  300). 
It  WiW  in  some  cases  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  this.  It  can  usually 
be  effected,  however,  if  the  parts  are  well  moistened  and  the  flap  be  partly 
dissected,  partly  peeled  ofI»  the  demonstration  of  the  fascia  which  was 
made  pre\4ously  (p.  602)  assisting  in  its  identification. 
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back  in  the  form  of  flaps  as  directed  above.  Between  tlils  fascia  and  the 
succeeding  layer,  at  the  back  of  the  testis,  is  a  stratum  of  muscular 
tissue,  the  internal  cremaster,  attached  below  to  the  scrotal  ligament 
(Fig.  301),  and  sprcadinjLi  out  above  into  the  sjjcnnatic  cord. 

The  Tunica  Vaginalis  Testis,— The  tunica  \^aginahs,  or  serous  cowt* 
ing  of  the  testicle,  may  be  demonstrated  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the 
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parietal  layer  of  the  membrane  from  the  front  of  the  gland  with  forceps 
and  injecting  the  ca\ity  with  %vater,  taking  care  to  avoid  i^uncturing 
the  testicle  with  the  needle  (Fig,  298).  This  brings  the  parietal  layer 
into  prominence  and  shows  that  the  tunic  invests  the  lower  half-inch 
of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  scrotal  ligament*  the  mass  of  tissue  connect- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  tunica  and  of  the  testis  with  the  superficial  en- 
velopes of  the  testicle,  the  remains  of  the  gulxjniaculum  testis,  may  now 
be  examined  (Fig.  301)* 

To  appreciate  the  anatomy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  it  is  necessary 
to  take  note  of  certain  facts  of  development.  Previous  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  testicle  from  the  site  of  its  development  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen,  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  evaginated  to  form 
the  coverings  of  the  testicle  noted  above.  The  accompanying  evagina- 
tion  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  constitutes  the  processus  vaginalis,  the 
pedicle  of  which  is  the  funicular  process.  The  testicle,  guided  by  the 
genitO'inguinal  ligament,  the  later  gubernaculum  testis,  a  mass  of  mus- 
cular tissue  enclosed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  mesorchium  or  peritoneal 
fold  that  envelops  the  dcvelojjing  testis,  reaches  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  and  finally  passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  near  the  end  of  the 
ninth  fetal  month,  behind  the  processus  vaginalis.  According  to  Cun- 
ningham, the  testicle,  carrying  its  ow^n  investment  of  ix'ritoncum,  the 
future  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  passes  into  the  tubular  pro- 
cessus vaginalis,  though  it  would  seem,  if  this  were  true,  that  the  post- 
I>eritoneal  position  of  the  spermatic  artery,  which  lengthens  as  the  tes- 
ticle descends,  would  not  be  accounted  for.  When  the  testicle  reaches 
the  scrotum,  the  processus  vaginalis  folds  around  and  acquires  connec- 
tion with  it,  tlie  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  serous  investment 
thus  being  differentiated.  The  funicular  process  normally  bec<imes 
obliterated,  its  vestige  being  a  slender  cord.  This  the  dissector  should 
try  to  find  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord  by  separating 
the  constituents  of  the  latter  at  the  inner  aspect  of  the  internal  abdom- 
inal ring.  If  the  processus  vaginalis  does  not  suffer  obliteration  but 
remains  patulous,  the  cavity  of  the  timica  vaginalis  remains  in  direct 
continuity  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  Subvarieties  of  a  patu- 
lous funicular  [)rocess  are  those  cases  (a)  where  it  closes  at  its  proximal 
extremity  but  remains  open  elsewhere  and  (b)  w^here  it  closes  at  its  distal 
end  but  remains  open  above  this  point. 

The  varieties  of  persistent  funicular  process  are  associated  resf>ect- 
ively  with  the  occurrence  of  certain  forms  of  inguinal  hernia.  WTien 
the  entire  funicular  process  remains  open,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis being  in  free  communication  with  the  abdominal  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, a  loop  of  bowel  may  descend  through  the  process  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  latter  constituting  the  sac  of  the  hernia;  this  is  called  a 
congenital  hernia,  though  it  is  the  anatomical  condition  permitting  of 
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lis  easy  dcvclojjment  that  is  congeniUil  and  not  necc?ssarily  the  hernia, 
since  the  latter  may  not  appear  until  adult  life. 

The  descent  of  intestine  into  a  |>atulous  funicular  process  that  is 

I  closed  at  its  distal  end  is  a  funicular  hernia;  the  funicular  process  forms 

ftlic  hernial  sac. 

When  the  funicular  process  is  closed  only  at  its  proximal  extremity 
a  |X)rtion  of  the  towel  may  push  Ix'fore  it  the  parietal  peritoneum  at 
tlic  site  of  closure  to  form  its  sac  and  descend  beliind  the  funicular  proc- 
ess; this  is  called  infantile  hernia.  In  such  a  hernia  three  layiTS  of 
serous  membrane  arc  in  front  of  the  hernia,  its  own  proper  sac  and  two 
layers  of  the  funicular  process.  This  variety  is  sometimes  also  calleil 
encysted  hernia,  though  the  latter  term  is  restricted  by  some  writers  to 
the  supposed  cases  where  the  u|>i>cr,  close*!  end  of  the  funicular  j>rt)cess 
is  invag^inated  or  inverted  by  a  descending  hernia,  which  would  thus  \ye 
surroimdcd  by  a  double  sac. 

The  spermatic  cord  may  now  be  examined  in  a  general  way  with  the 
view  of  noting  the  relations  of  its  vc^ssels  and  of  the  sj^ennatic  duct 
to  the  testicle,  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  without  dissection.  The  duct 
is  to  be  foimd  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  and  should  be 
to  the  lower  j)art  (*f  the  testicle. 

The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  should  now  be  laid  0|X*n  by  cut- 
ting the  front  of  the  parietal  layer  with  scissors  (Fig,  joo).  It  may  then 
Vk'  seen  that  the  parietal  layer  passes  u]x»n  the  ^land  to  become  the  vis- 
ccral  layer  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  outer  surface,  that  the  latter  layer 
dijjs  here  into  the  digital  fossa  (Fig.  300)  and  again  leaves  the  glattd  at 
the  back  part  of  the  inner  surface  (Fig.  300)  to  become  once  more  the 

.parietal  layer.    The  upward  extension  of  the  serous  membrane  upon  the 

1  lower  part  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  also  seen  (Fig.  298). 

An  accumulatlcm  of  fluid  within  the  tunica  voginnlss  is  known  as  hydrocele, 
^ which,  as  is  evident  from  the  n-laiiong  noted  above,  will  cover  the  te^ttcle  in  front, 
[>vc  and  ^t  the  sides,  the  >;tand  being  tliercfonp  at  the  lower  back  part  uf  the  tumur. 
Congenital  hydrocele  is  hydrocele  in  a  tunica  vngimdis  with  a  congcnt tolly  pattilous 
funicular  prc*eess- 

The  testicle  is  now  seen  to  consist  of  the  testicle  proper  and  the 

epididymis. 

The  epididymis  (Pig.  300),  made  up  of  the  convolutioas  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  \^as  deferens  or  spennalic  duct  and  the  converginj^  tubule 
vasa  eflferentia,  that  unite  to  form  it,  includes  the  head  or  globus  raa|c 
above,  the  tall  or  globus  minor  below  and  the  interv^ening  body.  The 
efferent  duett  or  vas  deferens,  should  be  noted  as  leaving  the  globus 
minor  (Fig,  301 )  to  become  a  constituent  of  the  spermatic  cord  (]>.  627). 
The  little  apy>cndage,  sometimes  double,  appendix  epididymidis*  or 
stalked  hydatid  (Fig.  300),  is  of  clinical  as  well  asmorj^hologicul  interest, 
since  it  sometimes  becomes  enlarged  to  fonn  a  cyst.    The  entrance  of 
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blood-vessels  into  the  epidid>Tnis,  branches  of  the  spermatic  and  defer* 
entiaJ  arteries,  should  be  noted  (Fig.  301),  It  will  be  seen  to  Ijc  cov^crcd 
with  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  except  behind,  where  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the  front  surfaces  of  the  head 
and  tail. 

The  form  of  the  epididymis  and  its  relation  to  the  testicle  proper  acrmtnl  for 
the  shape  and  situation  of  the  swelling  characteristic  of  its  inflammation,  epididymitis. 
The  continuity  of  its  tube  with  the  vas  deferens  and  of  the  latter  with  the  ejaeulatory 
duct  and  urethra  explain  the  production  of  epitlidymitis  by  ejctcnsiun  of  urethral 
infections,  usually  gonorrhcEal. 

The  testicle  proper  is  seen  to  be  enclosed  within  a  dense  sheath,  the 
tunica  albufi^inea.    The  appendix  testis  or  unstalked  or  sessile  hydatid 

(Fig.  301)  may  be  found  near  the  upjitT  pole  of  the  gland. 


J^tomch  of  spermatiG  artery" 

Ap{>«ii:lic«»  «pididymidls  \ 
Epididymis.  IflobuA  major  - 


"Spermatic  artery 
-Spennati*  pl«5tu$  of  veins 


Va«  deferens,  cut 
-DeferentiAl  Artery 


-Scrotal  ligament 


Fto.  5or. — Right  testicle,  medial  surface,  from  the  same  subject  as  Fi^;.  300. 

The  relation  of  the  epididymis  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  testicle 
has  been  seen,  as  have  also  the  relations  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

After  the  study  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  situ  and  its  removal  from 
the  body,  which  is  the  next  stage  of  the  work  (p.  627),  the  testicle  should 
be  further  studied  with  the  view  of  obtaining  information  as  to  its  internal 
structure. 

Having  placed  the  testis  and  cord  in  water  in  a  cork-lined  tray  or» 
if  the  latter  be  not  available,  on  several  layers  of  damp  gauze  after  some 
minutes'  immersion  in  water,  and  having  fixef!  the  prej>aration  with 
push-pins  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tray  or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
body  and  tail  of  tlie  epididymis  may  be  cautiotisly  scparatc*d  from  the 
testis,  noting  the  close  connection  between  it  and  the  globus  major  by 
means  of  the  vasa  efferentia. 
40 
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Making  a  transvcrst'  sriMioii  ihroiigli  Ific.  testis  at  al>out  its  middle, 
the  tunica  albuj^inea  is  seen  to  he  not  only  an  enveloping  slicath  but  to 
Ik?  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  ^land  irom  a  thickening'  of  the  ulhu- 
ginea,  the  mediastinum  testis  or  body  of  Highmore,  which  extends  along 
its  i>osterior  border.  From  the  mediastinum,  what  ap|K^ir  aj5  fihrcnis 
Ijands  in  tlie  section  are  SL*en  to  radiate,  these  apfxirent  bands  being  thej 
cut  surfaces  of  septa  that  diverj;e  from  the  mcdiiistinum  in  such  manner^ 
as  to  divide  I  lie  testis  into  im|>erfectly  separated  corniiartments.  The 
branches  of  the  si>eniiatic  arter>'  may  be  traced  to  their  jK>ints  of  entrfinee 
into  the  mediastinum  which  they  t>crf orate  on  their  way  to  the  interior  of 
the  gland,  where  they  follow  the  septa  and  also  sfjread  out  ufjon  the  deep - 

surface  of  the  albu>nnea,  forming 
a  vascular  layer,  the  tunica  vas- 
culosa  or  pia  mater  testis.  The 
vasa  eirercnlta  liave  already  lx»en 
noted  iisemcr^iiiK  froTu  t.hcupf)or 
part  of  the  mediastinum  to  reiich 
the  globus  major  (Fig,  ,102). 

Each  compartment  of  the  tes^j 
ticleis  seen,  when  cxamincfl  with' 
a  k*ns,  to  contain   :i  con\'oluted 
tube  or  t  ul)es,  the  tubult  seminif- 
eri,  of  which  oac»  two  or  thix?c  are 
to  be  found  in  a  sin^de  compart- ^ 
inent,  held  together  by  delicate' 
ct>nnectivc  tissue,  and   the  epi- 
thelial lining  of  which  stands  in 
direct  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  Sjiennatozoa.    An  atttTUpt  • 
should  be  made  to  unravel  some 
of  the  seminiferous  tubules  under  water;  if  successful— it  is  apt  to  be 
only  jiartially  sc>— the  tubule  vnll  t>e  found  to  have  a  length  of  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  inches. 

As  they  aijpn»ach  the  mcdiastinuiTi,  several  tubules  tmite.  forming  aj 
straight  tubule,  the  series  of  strafs;ht  tul>ulesY  vasa  recta,  entering  the 
mediastinum  and  intercommuniaiting  to  form  a  network,  the  rete  testis. 
Examining  the  cross  section  of  the  mediastinum  with  a  k-ns,  minute  ap- 
ertures may  be  detectt*fl,  the  ait  tubules  of  the  rete.  The  rete  extends 
thmughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  mediastinum  and  tenninates 
above  in  the  vasa  efferentia  noted  previously  as  entering  the  qjididymis. 
The  structure  of  the  epididymis  should  now  be  investigated  by  cau- 
tiously separating  the  head  from  the  testis  to  note  the  fifti^en  to  twenty 
efferent  ducts,  tubuli  elTercntes  or  vasa  efferentia  continued  from  the  1 
rete.    If  carefully  pulled  apart,  these  ducts  may  be  traced,  if  not  indi- 
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Hdually,  en  masse,  t<^  their  coiled  terminations,  the  pyramidal  masses 
or  coni  vasculosis  The  latter  and  the  coiled  beginning  of  the  tube  of 
the  epidrdymis  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  ducts  of  the  vascular 
coneii,  make  up  the  globus  major  of  the  epidid>Tnis.  If  the  dissector  has 
patience  and  skill  he  may  demonstrate  that  the  body  and  globus  minor 
are  made  up  of  the  retiiainder  of  the  tube  of  the  epididymis  so  tortuously 
coiled  that  when  unravelled  it  has  a  length  of  eighteen  to  twenty  feet. 

The  tube  of  the  epididymis  at  the  lower  limit  of  the  globus  minor 
becomes  the  vas  deferens  or  spermatic  duct,  which  has  already  been 
traced  through  the  spennatic  cord. 


The  denscness  :ind  unyielding  character  of  tht?  tunica  albuginea  render  orchitis, 

'ammation  of  the  testis,  an  exquisitely  painful  affection*     Orchitis  results  cc»m- 

nly  frr>m  gonorrhceal  infection,  but  als*?  from  mumps  and  scarlet  and  typhoid 

ers,   A  wijund  of  the  albugineu  permits  the  protrusion  of  the  seminiferous  tubules, 

hernia  testis. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  (p.  623)  may  not  occur.  One  testicle  may  be  retained 
in  the  ahrlomen,  mQnorchisiti,  or  both  may  fail  to  descend,  cryplorchism.  An  un- 
descended testis  may  begin  its  descent  at  any  period  of  life  and  is  quite*  apt  to  become 
pint-'hcd  in  the  inguinal  canal;  in  a  c^se  seen  by  the*  writer,  this  occurred  in  a  raarrietl 
man  of  thirty  who  had  nev^er  noticed  any  deficiency  of  sexual  p>wcr*  Rest  in  tfic 
recumbent  posture,  the  XocivX  application  of  cold  and  gentle  manipulation  sufficed 
to  bring  the  gland  from  the  canal  into  the  scrotum. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  testis  is  the  S])ermatic  artery  (a.  testicularis) 

from  the  abdominal  aorta.     The  epididymis  also  receives  branches  from 

e  cremasteric  and  deferential  arteries.     The  veins  corres^xind  with 

e  arteries;  the  WTiter  has  found  the  cremasteric  and  deferential  veins 

greatly  enlarged  in  cases  of  varicocele.    The  lymphatics  go  to  the 

lumbar  l>TTiph-nodes. 

The  nerves  of  the  testicle  arc  from  the  aortic  and  renal  plaxuses 
rough  the  spennatic  plexus  which  accompanies  the  spermatic  artery^, 
spinal  fibres  reaching  the  renal  and  solar  plexuses  through  rhe 
Lchnics  from  the  lower  intercostal  nerves. 
The  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  coid  has  been  seen  to  trav- 
the  inguinal  canal  and  to  pass  into  the  scrotiun  to  become  con- 
icted  with  the  posterior  aspect  ui  the  testicle.  Its  coverings  have  been 
Ksected  (p.  621).  Its  constituent  parts  are  now  to  be  examined.  Its 
icf  bulk  is  seen  to  consist  of  the  spermatic  veins,  w^hile  less  conspic- 
uous but  more  important  structures  are  the  spermatic  du€i  and  its ar/er^, 
^  the  spermatic  artery,  the  nerves  and  the  lymph-vessels. 
^k  The  vas  deferens  or  spermatic  duct  (Fig.  300)  may  be  recognized  in 
^Hfe  as  a  wire-like  cord  on  the  |K>sterior  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
^^This  should  be  isolated  at  the  lower  pole  of  the  testicle  where  it  begins 
^as  Uie  continuation  of  the  tube  of  the  e]7idtd\mis  and  traced  upward 
through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  other  parts  of  the  cord  sufficiently  for  recognition. 
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From  the  intcmal  ring,  where  the  structures  of  the  cord  are  disscxnated 

assembled  according  to  the  direction  in  which  one  follows  them,  the 

act  should  bv  traced  inw*ard  across  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  then 

"over  the  external  iliac  arter>'  and  vein  (Fig.  300)  and  downward  along 

the  lateral  wall  of  the  jjelvis  to  the  side  of  the  bladder.    Its  tcrmtmUion 

has  been  seen  (p.  57,0^ 

The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  (a.  dcferentialis)  arising  from  the 
superior  vesical  or  from  the  h}iK)gastric  axis  (Fig.  Jjj)  as  the  vesiciilo- 
deferential  arte^>^  is  seen  in  close  relation  with  the  vas  (Fig,  joo)  and 
should  be  traced  to  the  up[x?r  part  of  the  testicle. 

The  spermatic  artery  (a,  testicularis)  cannot  at  this  stage  be  traced 
from  its  origin  in  the  alxiominal  aorta  (Fig.  326),  but  should  be  followed 
from  the  intcmal  ring  through  the  canal  and  downward  along  the  n'jrd 
(Fig.  300)  to  the  testicle  (p.  625).  It  is  accornpanied  by  the  spennatic 
plexus  of  nerves  (p.  627).  To  isolate  this  and  the  other  structures  of 
the  cord,  the  latter  may  be  removed  from  the  body  by  cutting  it  at  the 
internal  ring  to  dissect  it  under  water,  but  there  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  dissecting  it  in  5i7m— supported  on  a  board  (p.  621) — as  the  relaliona 
of  the  parts  are  tlius  preser\Td.  If  removed  at  all,  this  should  not  be 
done  until  the  Stnictures  noted  below  have  been  recognized  and  their 
relationships  established. 

The  spermatic  veins  form  an  intricate  plexus,  the  spermatic  or  pam*. 
pinjform  plexus  (Fig.  300),  which  fjcginsat  the  back  of  the  testicle  and 
j>£issing  upw^ard  converges  to  a  less  number  of  branches  until  finally  a 
single  vein  is  formed.  Tracing  this  from  the  internal  ring,  it  wnll  be  seen 
tu  pass  beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum  of  the  iliac  fossa  and  there- 
Dre  behind  the  viscera.  After  the  removal  of  the  latter,  the  right  vein 
ill  be  seen  to  terminate  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  while  the  left,  passing 
behind  the  sigmoid  colon,  ends  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  5jH.*niiutic  venouiJ  plexus  is  peculiarly  Habit*  to  %^ricasity,  i*e,,  dilatation 
and  olongation  of  its  trunks,  forming  a  swollen  mass  in  the  scrotum  called  varico* 
ceie.  This  liability  to  rlilulation  dcjx'tids  up<jn  the  lack  of  support  by  the  lajc  walls 
of  the  scroiura,  the  influence  of  gravity,  the  absence  of  valves  and  the  prt^ssurc 
to  which  the  veins  Are  subjected  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  in  the  abdominal  cuivity. 
The  greater  frequency  of  v;mc<Kf  le  on  the  left  side  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  longer 
course  of  the  left  vein,  since  the  left  testicle  is  lower  than  the  right,  the  relation  to 
the  sigmoirl  colon  and  the  entrance  of  the  left  vein  into  the  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle. 

A  smaller  venous  plexus  will  be  noted  in  relation  with  the  vas  def- 
erens, these  veins  corresponding  to  the  artery  of  the  vas. 

The  cremasteric  artery  (a.  spermatica  externa)  should  be  traced^ 
from  its  ori^^^in  in  the  dc*ep  epigastric  (Fig,  300). 

The  genital  branch  (n.  spermatiats  extcTnus)  of  the  genit<hcrurat 
nerw  may  be  foimd  at  its  entrance  into  the  inguinal  canal  near  the  tn- 
^lemal  ring  (Fig,  207)  and  followed  along  the  deep  aspect  of  the  cord  to 
,  distribution  to  the  crcmastcr  and  the  skin  of  tlic  scrotiun. 
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THE   ABDOMINAL  CAVITY. 

The  boundaries  of  the  abdominal  cavnty  are»  above,  the  vault  of  the 
diaphragm ;  posteriorly,  the  lumbar  and  sacraJ  vertebra?,  the  psoas  and 
quadratus  lumborum  muscles  and  the  lumbar  aponeurosis;  laterally  and 
ventrally,  the  flat  muscles  and  aponeurosis  already  considered,  while  the 
floor  is  constituted  by  the  iliac  fossa?  and  the  structures  fonning  the  floor 
of  the  pelvis,  which  latter  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  that 
cavity. 

The  re^ons  of  the  abdomen  are  arbitrary  divisions  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  study.  Many  diiTerent  methods  of  subdividing  the  cav- 
ity have  been  employed.  A  convenient  method  is  to  draw  a  horizontal 
line  between  the  lowest  points  of  the  costal  margins,  approximately  the 
tenth  costal  cartilages,  and  another  line  between  the  highest  ]joints  of 
the  crests  of  the  ilia,  the  planes  corresponding  to  these  lines  dividing  the 
cavity  into  a  superior  or  epigastric,  a  middle  or  umbilical,  and  a  luuTr  or 
iliac  or  hypogastric  zone.  These  zones  are  subdivided  into  three  each  by 
two  vertical  planes  corresponding  v^nth  lines  prolonged  upward  from  the 
ilio-pectineal  eminences.  Tlie  nine  regions  thus  defined  are  rcspx^ctively, 
in  the  upper  zone,  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac  and  the  epigastric 
regions,  in  the  middle  zone  the  right  and  left  lumbar  and  the  umlnlical  re- 
gions, in  the  lower  zone  the  right  and  left  iliac  and  the  hypogastric 
region* 

The  relation  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  one  of  the  lining  fasciie  of 
the  abdomen,  has  been  considered.  The  other  fasciae  lining  the  cavity, 
that  is,  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia  and  the  pelvic  fascia,  w411  be 
taken  up  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  dissection.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  dissection  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  take  note  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  \nscera  and  of  their 
relation  to  the  peritoneimi. 

The  Peritoneum. — The  peritoneum,  like  other  serous  membranes, 
consists  of  a  visceral  layer  applied  closely  to  the  surfaces  of  certain  of 
the  viscera  and  a  parietal  layer  applied  to  the  inner  face  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  these  two  being  continuous  with  each  other  so  as  to  form  an 
absolutely  closed  sac.  A  viscus  or  organ  may  have  a  partial  investment 
of  peritoneum  or  a  complete  investment,  this  depending  upon  the  close- 
ness of  the  relation  of  the  organ  in  question  to  the  abdominal  \i^^Il ;  for 
example,  organs  which  maintain  a  close  relation  with  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  and  are  not  intended  to  move  about  will  be  only  partially 
clothed  with  peritoneum,  while  those  which  are  intended  to  move  freely 
and  which  do  not  remain  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  receive  a 
complete  investment.  Such  freely  movable  organs,  being  clothed  with 
visceral  peritoneum  %vhich  is  continuous  with  the  parietal  peritoneum^ 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  abdominal  wall  by  folds  of  this  mem- 
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braiic  indicating'  the  places  of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  wall 
to  the  organ  and  back  again.  Such  folds  in  the  case  of  hollow  viscera 
are  asuaUy  designatx?d  fhesenteries,  while  in  tlie  case  of  solid  vincera  they 
arc  often  designated  ligaments.  As  an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
arrangciiient  of  the  peritoneum  one  may  conceive  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  as  Ix-ing  quite  large  in  pro]Kirtton  to  the  si>ace  occupied  by  tire 
contained  viscera  and  think  of  the  viscera  as  being  arranged  at  various 
places  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  this  cavity.  If  now  the  peritoneum^ 
as  an  absolutely  closed  bag*  l>e  conceived  as  being  placed  within  this 
cavity  and  of  expantling  so  as  to  covc-r  every  part  of  its  expos<*d  wall  as 
well  as  those  surfaces  of  the  viscera  which  arc  not  in  contact  ^nth  the 
wall,  and  then  think  of  some  of  these  viscera  as  gradually  moving  away 
from  the  wall  anci  carrying  ^^-ith  them  as  they  move  the  jx^rit-oneum 
which  covers  them,  the  student  will  understand  that  such  viscera  will 
thus  acquire  a  complete  investment  of  that  membrane  and  will  acquire, 
also,  mescftkries  or  Uf^ameftts  in  the  form  of  folds  by  which  the  [x?rito- 
ncum  covering  them  is  continuous  with  that  which  still  remains  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  walL 

A  sagittal  section  of  the  abdominal  aivily  (Pig.  ^o^O  should  be  ex- 
lined  and  the  cotirse  of  the  jx»ritonetnn  in  such  a  section  traced,  l>e- 
ginning  at  the  umbilicus  and  imssing  upward  to  the  diaphnigm  and  then 
backward  to  a  jxiint  corresfX)nding  with  the  upper  torder  of  the  [kj*^ 
tmur  surface  of  the  liver.  At  this  \Hnni  the  [x»riloneum  leaves  the  wall 
and  passes  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  as  the  upper  layer  of  the 
coronary  ligament  of  that  organ  and  now  becomes  visaTal  peritoneum. 
Following  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  to  its  anterior  border  and 
thru  to  the  under  surface,  and  passing  back^vard  U)  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  transverse  fissure,  it  again  leaves  the  liver  to  pass  down  to  the  lesser 
curvatuie  of  the  slomach,  thus  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastro- 
hepatic  or  lesser  omentum.  Again  tx*coming  visceral  peritoneum  it 
covers  the  anterior  svirface  of  the  stomach  until  it  rt^iches  its  gnviter 
curvature,  from  which  it  passers  downward  in  frnnt  of  the  coils  of  the 
small  intestine  and  the  transverse  colon,  and  returning  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  transverse*  colon  forms  an  apron-like  fold,  the  great  omen«> 
turn*  Investing  the  under  surface  of  the  colon,  again  as  visa*ral  [X'rilo- 
ncmn,  it  leaves  this  part  of  the  intestinal  tulx*  to  go  to  the  jxjstcrior  ab- 
dominal wall,  forming  the  Imcer  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon* 
Now  again  parietal  pt*ritoncum,  if  passers  dowiiward  alr)ng  ihv  iKKsterior 
abdominal  wall  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
it  leaves  the  wall  to  form  the  ri^tt  or  upper  layer  of  the  mesentery  of  the 
jejunum  ami  ileum,  which  parts  of  the  small  intestine  it  completely  in- 
vests, retunung  to  the  line  of  reflection  afid  thus  comjjlettTig  the  mesen- 
tery. Continuing  down  the  jx^sterior  abdominal  wall  into  the  pel\4c 
cavity  it  invests  the  ujjper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum  and 
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then  is  reflected  to  the  lower  i^art  of  the  jx»sterior  surface  of  the  uterus 
in  the  female,  funiiing  thus  the  recto-uterine  fold  or  fold  of  Douglas. 
Passing  upward  over  the  jjostcrior  surface  of  the  uterus  and  then  down- 
ward on  its  anterior  surface,  but  not  to  its  lower  cxtreuiity,  it  is  reflected 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  fonning  the  vesico-uterine  fold. 


DfAphncni  - 
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tttcntt*  Ri  rectum. 


irni  of  peritoneum; 


Pacing  upward  to  the  summit  of  the  bladder  it  follows  the  urachus  to 
the  antc^rior  abdominal  wall,  becfjtninK  again  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
continues  up  to  the  umbilicus,  the  point  of  starting. 

The  peritoneum  as  thus  traced  presents  no  break  in  its  continuity, 
but  the  student  will  have  noticed  that  some  jiarts  of  the  abdominal  wall 
as  well  as  some  of  the  viscera  were  not  accounted  for.  The  part  traced 
is  known  as  the  greater  sac  of  the  peritoneum  in  contradistinction  to 
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the  lesser  sac,  which  will  now  be  followed,  Be^nning  at  the  posterior 
abdoniitial  wall  opjKDsitc  the  lower  border  of  the  hver,  the  parietal  |x:Ti- 
toneuni  of  the  lesser  sac  leaves  the  wall  and  passes  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  forming  thus  the  lower  layer  of  tlic 
coronary  ligament  of  that  organ.  Passing  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  liver  to  its  under  surface  it  leaves  the  liver  at  the  posterior  lip  of 
the  transverse  fissure  to  reach  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach »  thus 
fonning  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  or  g^astro-hepatic  omentum* 
Continuing  now  as  visceral  peritoneum  it  covers  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  as  far  as  it45  greater  cur\'aturc.  where  it  leaver  the  stom- 
ach to  follow  the  similar  layer  of  the  grcattT  sac  and  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  omentum.  As  it  returns  to  the  transverse  cx)lon  it 
passes  to  its  anterior  and  upper  surfaces  and  then  back  to  the  abdom- 
inal wall  as  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  now  con- 
tinues, as  [lariotal  [x-ritoneum,  uf>ward  to  the  point  of  starting. 

In  such  a  sagittal  section  the  greater  and  lesser  peritoneal  sacs  ap- 
pear to  be  absolutely  separate.  The  two  sacs  are  continuous  with  each 
other,  however,  by  a  constricted  passage-way,  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 
situated  behind  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum.  This  will  be 
better  understood  when  a  transverse  section  of  the  abdomen  at  the  level 
of  the  stomach  is  examined. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  abdomen  below  the  level  of  the  stomach 
(Fig.  304)  should  now  be  studied.  Beginning  mih  the  parietal  perito- 
neum at  the  umbilicus  and  passing  to  the  right  and  around  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  position  of  the  ascending  colon,  the  perito- 
neum here  leaves  the  wall  to  invest  the  outer  surface,  the  anterior  surface 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ascending  colon,  aft^r  which  it  retiUTis  to 
the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  Continuing  to  the  left  it  passf!S  over  the 
front  of  the  ascx^nding  cava  and  abdominal  aorta,  and  follows  the  ab- 
dominal wall  to  the  leit  to  the  fKjsition  of  the  descending  colon,  when  it 
leavers  the  wall  to  invent  the  inner,  the  anterior  and  the  outer  stufaccs 
of  the  colon,  after  which  it  returns  to  the  abdominal  wall.  A  variation  of 
this  [)lan  is  frequently  seen  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  descending 
colon  is  completely  investod,  its  posterior  surface  then  being  connected 
by  the  descending  mesocolon  with  the  posterior  alxltiminal  wall.  Con- 
tinuing as  the  parietal  peritoneum  around  the  left  lateral  wall  to  the 
anterior  wall  it  becomes  continuous  at  the  mid-line  with  the  layer  of 
parietal  peritoneum  with  which  we  began. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  abdcjmen  at  the  level  of  the  stomach 
(Fig.  305)  shows  a  considerably  more  compUcated  arrangement.  Begin- 
ning at  the  mid-line  antt-riorly  to  trace  the  parietal  ^jeritoneum,  it  is 
follow^ed  as  in  the  last  case  to  the  right  of  the  [x>sterior  wall,  where  it 
passes  over  the  atiterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  over  the  vena  cava 
id  aorta  and  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  kidney,  from  winch  it 
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IS  reflected  to  the  hilitm  of  the  spleen,  thus  forming  one  layer  of  the 
lieno-renal  ligament.  Lea%ang  the  spleen  almost  immediately  it  passes 
to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  forming  thus  one  layer  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum.  Continuing  over  the  ix>sterior  surface  of  the  stoinach 
and  from  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
beginning  of  the  duodenum  and  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery  and 
hepatic  duct,  it  passes  around  the  right  side  of  these  thrc^  vessels  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  to  reach  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach-  Passing  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  it 
goes  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  completing  thus  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum.    From  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  it  passes  forward  over  its  an- 
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Fig.  304.— DimfTrBin  nf  ctoas  section  of  abdomen  hdiow  levd  of  stomach  showiiu;  parietal 
(broken  blue  line)  and  visceral  peritoneuni  Icontinttauii  blue  line)  ;  C.  C,  ascending  and  dcBceQiling 
colon  ;  /,  small  intestine ;  D,  dtiodenum.  descending  part  ;  K,  K,  kidneys. 


tenor  surface  and  around  its  anterior  border,  and,  investing  the  convex 
surface,  reaches  its  inner  or  renal  surface,  from  the  anterior  part  of  which 
it  is  reflected  to  the  left  kidney,  completing  the  lieno-renal  ligament* 
Leaving  the  kidney  it  i>asses  to  the  left  part  of  the  [X)slcriur  abdominal 
wall,  which  it  follows  to  the  lateral  and  then  to  the  anterior  wall  to  the 
point  of  starting. 

In  stud>Tng  such  a  section,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  layers 
of  ]x*ritoneum  on  the  anterior  and  jx>sterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  are 
continuous  respectively  in  the  upward  direction  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  downward  with  the  two 
layers  which  %vere  seen  in  the  sagittal  section  to  be  reflected  from  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  form  the  great  omentum.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  space  enclosed  by  the  peritoneum  is  encroached 
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ufMjn  by  the  stonmch,  the  hi'i)atic  artery,  the  fxjftal  vein  and  the  hepatic 
duct  in  such  manner  as  to  divide  it  into  a  larger  si)aee,  the  ^'realer  iieri- 
toncal  sac,  and  a  smaller,  the  lesser  sac,  situated  Ix-hind  the  stomach 
and  the  lesser  omentum;  and  that  these  two  sacs  coTnTnunicate  with 
each  other  through  a  constricted  ijassage-way  situated  behintl  the  right 
free  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  which  is  known  *'ui  the  foramen  of 
Winslow. 

The  dissector  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  trace  carefully  th© 
peritoneum  as  here  outlined  that  he  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
Llie  relations  of  this  membnine  to  the  viscera  whicJi  he  will  encounter  in 
his  dissection  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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The  LiviiR. — Making  a  longrtudinal  inrision  about  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  mid-line  frt>m  the  umbilicus  to  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, the  upper  half  of  the  aWoniinal  wall  should  be  reflected.  The 
Jalciform  ur  suspensory  Ugamenl  of  the  liver  (Figs,  307  and  3  [6)  mil  be 
md  attached  to  the  dec^p  surface  of  the  right  flap.  The  round  Hj^ament 
hi  the  liver,  the  imjx?r\^ious  remnant  of  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein, 
may  be  felt  as  a  thickening  within  the  fret*  lH)n!er  of  the  falciform  liga- 
ment. The  umbilical  vdn  of  the  fetus,  entering  the  body  at  the  um- 
bilicus, passes  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liveTi 
and  as  the  liver,  diunng  fetal  growth,  gradually  recedes  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  alxlomen,  the  vein  is  made  to  diverge  somewhat  from  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  carrying  with  it  the  parietal  peritoneum,  which  thus 
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iwn  out  to  form  the  falcifonn  ligament.  The  dissector 
should  trace»  by  palpation  with  the  fingers,  the  round  ligament  to  the 
under  sijrface  of  the  liver.  The  falciform  ligament  represents  that  part 
of  the  ventral  mesentery  of  fetal  life  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  liver  is  situated  above  the  site  of  the  prehepattcus  or 
liver-ridge.    If  now  the  falciform  ligament  be  traced  it  will  be  seen  to 
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Fm.  306, — Abdominal  viscera,  anterior  view.    (His  model) 


•SiBmoid  colon 


be  attached  to  the  liver  along  the  mid-Hne  of  its  upper  surface,  along 
which  line  these  two  layers  are  reflected  from  the  liver  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm. 

The  upper  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament  of  the  liver  (Fig,  503)  may 
be  demonstrated  by  dei>ressing  the  organ  slightly  and  passing  the  hand 
along  its  convex  surface  to  the  posterior  limit  of  the  latter,  when  the 
upper  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament  may  be  felt  as  a  fold  passing  from 
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the  liver  to  the  posterior  abdominal  waJt.  The  lateral  or  triangular  liga- 
ments may  be  demonstrated  similarly  by  passing  the  hand  from  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  organ  first  to  the  right  abdominal  wall  and  tlien  to 
the  left  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  when  it  will  lie  seen 
that  the  peritoneum  on  the  convex  surface  is  reflected  laterally  to  these 
resf)ective  regions  (Pig.  307). 
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The  Under  Surface  of  the  Liver. — The  anterior  edge  of  the  liver 
should  now  be  fixed  with  a  few  stitches  to  the  costal  margin  so  as  to  re- 
store the  organ  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  normal  position. 

The  position  of  the  liver  in  the  right  h\^M:)chondrium,  the  epigas- 
trium and,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  left  hyfxjchondrium,  corresjKmds 
posteriorly  with  the  tenth  and  elev^enth  thoradc  vertebra;;  lakrally,  in 
the  mid-axillary  line,  to  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  ribs;  and  anteriorly, 
in  the  mid-clavicular  line,  to  the  area  from  the  filth  rib  to  the  costaJ 
margin.  The  border  of  the  right  lolx?,  it  will  lie  seen,  crosses  the  sub- 
costal angle  in  a  line  from  the  ninth  right  ct^stal  cartilage  to  the  seventh 
left,  terminating  about  one  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
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The  Gall-Blaoder. — The  gall-bladder  appears  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  corresponding  to  a  point  on  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  at  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  right  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
its  jiosition  necessarily  depending  uix)n  its  degree  of  distention.  Fol- 
lowing the  gall-bladder  with  the  fingers,  it  will  be  obser\'ed  to  diminish 
from  the  fundus  to  the  neck,  backward  and  to  the  left,  where  it  merges 
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into  the  cystic  duct.  The  gall-bladder  usually  lies  within  the  fissure  for 
the  gall-bladder  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  the  peritoneum  which 
invests  the  under  surface  of  the  hver  passing  directly  over  the  gall-blad- 
der; this  relation  may  be  modified  in  such  manner  that  the  gall-bladder 
receives  a  complete  peritoneal  investment  and  has  a  small  mesentery. 

From  this  relation  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  ptfritoncitm  it  is  evident  tliat  nip* 
ture  of  the  gall-bladder  will  result  in  intraperitoneal  extravasation  of  its  contents 
with  resulting  peritonitis.  An  accumulation  of  gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder  may 
be  detected  by  palpation  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
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The  lower  layer  of  the  right  lateral  h'g:anient  may  be  deTnonsimtt*rl 
by  insj)criin^  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  as  well  as  by  palpating;  it 
and  noting  that  its  peritoneal  investment  passes  off  laterally  to  the 
alKlominal  wall. 

The  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum  (Figs.  307  and  303)  should 
now  be  studied  by  first  pulling  down  the  stomach  and  fixing  it  in  this 
position,  witlj  due  care  to  avoid  perforation  of  its  wall.  The  lesser 
omentum  should  be  followed  with  the  fin^^crs  to  its  atttirhment  to  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  Its  right  free  border  should  Ixr  grasjXKJ 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  luiljiated  to  detect  the  presence  here 
of  the  portal  m«,  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  hepatic  duct,  and  two  fingers 
should  lie  ]i*ussc*d  hK'hind  I  his  Ijorder  toward  the  left  into  the  foramen  of 
Winslow,  by  which  aperture  the  greater  and  lesser  [K'ritoncal  s;ies  ci/tn- 
municate  (Fig.  505).  The  boundarie5i  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow  are,  in 
front,  the  right  free  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  with  its  contained 
stnirtUR's;  bchimL  the  iiscrnding  vena  cava,  which  should  bt*  palpatc*d 
with  the  fingers;  above,  the  caudate  lolx*  of  the  liver  (w^hich  is  behind  the 
transver^*  fissure  of  that  organ)  /•* /.>k\  by  the  l>eginning  of  the  hepatic 
arter\'  and  of  the  duodenum. 

The  under  surface  o(  the  li\  er  is  divided  into  right  and  left  |)ortionsj 
by  the  attachment  of  the  roim^l  ligament*  which  may  Ix*  followed  l>aek-' 
ward  tfj  the  posterior  limit  of  tlie  vmder  surface-    This  structure  (K-cujiics 
the  um[>ilical  fissure,  or  that  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  which  is 
found  on  the  under  surface,    llie  quadrate  lobe  is  that  portion  of  the 
under  surface  w*hich  lies  between  the  imiljilical  fissure  and  the  fissurt*  for 
the  gall-l)ladder.     The  transverse  fissure  or  portal  fissure^  the  pyrta  or 
gate-way  of  the  liver»  lit*s  in  the  transverse*  axis  at  the  posterior  limit  of 
Utc  quadrate  lobe.    The  structures  already  found  in  the  lesser  omentum 
— the  hepatic  arter>%  the  portal  vein,  the  heijalic  duct  and.  ajs  \%ill  Ik-  s<.*en 
later,  the  l^Tiiphatics  and  the  nerves — enter  or  leave  the  Uver  through  J 
this  fissure.    The  cystic  duct  (Fig.  314).  referred  to  above,  will  U-  fmmdi 
here  curving  down  to  unite  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  hepatic  duct. 

That  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  which  is  to  the  right 
of  the  gall-bladder  prc^sents  three  concavities,  the  more  anteriorly  placed 
one  Ix^ing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon, 
which  should  be  displaced  slightly  in  order  to  exjiose  this  fossa  or  colic 
impression  (Fig.  307).  The  duodenal  impression  for  the  accommtxiation 
of  the  curve  of  the  duodenmn  where  its  first  part  merges  into  the  second, 
is  situated  to  the  inner  side  of  this  and  somewhat  more  posteriorly.  The 
renal  impression,  f(»r  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney,  is  behind  both  of  these. 

The  tmder  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  in  front  of  the  lesser 
omentum  forms  a  part  of  the  dome  of  the  stomach  chamlier  and  comes^ 
into  relation  with  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  siufacc  of  the  stoniadi 
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The  lesser  omentum  may  now  be  dissected,  beginning  at  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  near  the  right  free  border  of  the  omentum.  The 
anterior  layer  should  be  carefully  raised  to  exjxise  the  portal  vein,  the 
hepatic  artery  and  the  hepatic  duct.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  omentum 
may  now  be  torn  through  and  partially  removed. 

The  hepatic  artery  should  now  be  dissected  (Fig.  :io8).  The  liepatk 
plexus  of  nerves,  evident  as  interlacing,  rather  closely  adherent  white 
bands  upon  the  surface  of  the  artery,  more  or  less  completely  investing 
it,  is  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  and  from  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  Enough  of  these  fibres  should  be 
isolated  for  demonstration.  The  artery  should  now  l^e  followed  down- 
ward and  then  to  the  left  to  its  origin  from  the  cceliac  axis.  It  is  this 
first  part  of  the  artery  which  comes  into  relation  with  the  inferior  bound- 
ary of  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The  branches  are.  first,  the  pyloric 
branch,  which  should  be  traced  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach;  the 
gastro-duodenal  artery,  which  should  be  traced  in  its  course  downward 
behind  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  but  w^hich  cannot  be  completely 
followed  at  this  stage;  it  diWdes  into  the  right  gastro-cpiploic  and  the 
superior  pancreaiicO'duodenal  (Fig.  31S).  Traced  upward,  the  hepatic 
artery  gives  origin  to  the  cystic,  which  should  be  traced  to  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  then  divides  into  its  right  and  left  trunks  which  enter 
the  portal  fissure  of  the  liver.  The  relations  of  the  hepatic  artery  brought 
out  by  this  dissection  should  be  noted;  the  relation  of  the  beginning  of 
the  vessel  to  the  lower  boundary  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow  as  well  as  of 
the  major  portion  of  it  to  the  anterior  boundary  of  that  foramen  liave 
been  noted.  The  hepatic  duct  is  situated  upon  its  right  side  and  the 
portal  vein  behind  it. 

The  Hepatic  Duct. — The  hepatic  duct,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  liver, 
arises  by  the  confluence  of  the  right  and  left  hepatic  ducts  which  emerge 
through  the  portal  fissure;  after  attaining  the  length  of  one  inch  and  a 
half  the  hepatic  duct  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct^  also  having  a  length  of 
one  inch  and  a  half  and  which  should  now  be  isolated.  The  union  of  the 
cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  forms  the  common  bile  duct,  or  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledocus,  which  has  a  length  of  about  three  inches.  The  common 
duct,  followed  downward,  will  be  seen  to  pass  behind  the  beginning  of 
the  duodenum  and  then  to  gain  a  position  betw^ecn  the  second  or  descend- 
ing part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  (Fig.  321);  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  how^ever,  cannot  be  traced  at  this  time.  It  ter- 
minates by  piercing  the  inner  w^all  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  at 
about  four  inches  from  the  pylorus.  It  is  usually  joined  at  its  termina- 
tion by  the  duct  of  the  pancreas. 

The  method  of  palpating  the  bile  duct  by  introducing  the  finger  through  the 
foramen  of  Winslow  has  been  note<i  above;  this  procedure,  applicable  during  the 
course  of  an  abdominal  operation,  will  reveal  the  presence  in  the  duct  of  a  biliary 
concretion.  A  lymph-node  near  the  lower  part  of  the  duct,  in  dose  relation  with 
it,  may  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  presence  of  a  gall-stone. 
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The  Portal  Vein. — The  portal  vein  should  be  exposed  by  displac- 
ing the  hepatic  duct  and  the  hepatic  artery.  Very  much  larger  in  caJibre 
than  either  of  these  structures,  it  has  a  length  of  about  four  inches,  its 
origin  being  the  union  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  and  the  splenic 
vein  near  the  upper  border  of  the  right  extremity  of  the  pancreas  (Fig. 
308).  Passing  upward  between  the  two  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  it 
enters  the  portal  fissure  of  the  liver  and,  after  repeated  branchings, 
finally  terminates  in  a  system  of  capillaries.  This  vein  and  its  tribu' 
taries  drain  practically  the  entire  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
constitute  the  portal  venous  system.  The  portal  system  stands  some- 
what apart  in  the  fact  that,  although  its  blood  is  venous  blood,  it  is 
laden  with  certain  of  the  products  of  digestion  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  liver  for  elaboration.  This  system  forms  several  commtmications 
with  the  general  venous  system,  notably  in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus, 
which  is  drained  partly  by  the  portal  system  and  partly  by  the  general 
venous  system,  since  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein,  emptying  into  the 
inferior  mesenteric  vein,  is  a  portal  tributary,  while  the  middle  and  in- 
ferior hemorrhoidal  veins  drain  respectively  into  the  internal  iliac  and 
the  internal  pudic  veins.  Another  communication  is  near  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  where  the  veins  accompanying  the  gastric  vein, 
a  part  of  the  portal  system,  communicate  with  the  phrenic  and  oesopha- 
geal veins,  which  belong  to  the  general  venous  system. 

The  portal  system  of  veins  is  the  avenue  for  the  conveyance  of  infection  to  the 
liver  in  cases  of  infective  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein  is  known  as  pylephlebitis,  one  of  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  which,  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  inflamed  vein,  is  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping ascites.  On  account  of  the  communications  between  the  two  systems  al- 
ready noted,  portal  obstruction,  as  by  a  congested  or  contracted  liver,  is  often  evi- 
denced by  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  back  part  of  the  under  siuf ace  of  the  liver  presents  a  prominence, 
the  omental  tuberosity,  which  comes  into  relation  with  the  posterior 
siuiace  of  the  lesser  omentum  and  with  the  lesser  curvattu^  of  the 
stomach. 

The  relations  of  the  imder  surface  of  the  liver  to  other  abdominal  organs  explain 
certain  clinical  facts,  as  for  example  the  course  taken  by  the  pus  of  a  hepatic 
abscess,  which  may  find  its  way  into  any  of  these  organs;  conversely,  pus  in  certain  of 
these  organs  may  make  its  way  into  the  liver.  The  liver  is  subject  to  rupture  from 
external  injury,  as  by  blows  or  partial  crushing  of  the  body,  this  rupture  occurring 
more  easily  because  of  the  friability  of  the  liver  substance  and  being  attended  by  free 
hemorrhage  because  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  organ.  From  the  relations  of  the 
peritoneum  as  above  indicated  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  liver,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  rupture  upon  portions  of  these  surfaces  will  be  attended  by  intraperitoneal 
extravasations  of  blood. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  will  be  studied  after  the  removal 
of  the  organ  from  the  body  (p.  667). 
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The  Greater  Omentum. — The  greater  omenUtm,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  come  into  view  upon  opening  the  abdomen  (Fig.  308),  consists 
originally  of  four  layers  of  peritoneum  (Fig.  305)  which  usually  coalesce 
so  as  to  be  inseparable.  It  is  seen  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  fatty 
tissue  as  well  as  fairly  well  marked  blood-vessels.  If  its  lower  extremity 
be  gently  raised,  it  is  found  to  be  connected  not  only  with  the  greater 
curv^ature  of  the  stomach,  but  with  the  transverse  colon,  a  connection 
sufficiently  explicable  by  reference  to  Fig,  J03. 

The  omentum  apparently  serves  an  important  purpose  in  protecting  the  intes- 
tines against  changes  in  temperature  and  has  a  certain  cUniciLl  importance.  Thus, 
in  a  small  perforating  wound  of  thu  anterior  abdominal  wmII  it  may  pouch  into  the 
opening  and  close  the  wound  either  temporarily  or  curativcly.  Thrtjugh  inflammatory 
adhesions,  it  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  It  may  protrude  as  a  hernia,  either 
alone  or,  more  commonly,  in  company  with  a  segment  of  bowel. 

The  Stomach, — The  situation  of  the  stomach  in  the  epigastrium 
and  the  left  hypochondrium  varies  necessarily  with  its  degree  of  dis- 
tention. In  moderate  distention  its  fundus  rises  to  the  level  of  the  fifth 
left  costal  cartilage  and  its  cardiac  orifice  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  left 
cartilage  one  half -inch  to  the  left  of  the  mid-line.  The  pyloric  extremity 
is  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  mid-hne  about  four  inches  below  the  end  of 
the  mesostemum;  or»  midway  between  the  mid-line  and  the  right  costal 
margin  on  the  mid-epigastric  line,  (The  mid-epigastric  lim  is  a  hori- 
sjontal  line  drawn  through  the  mid-epigastric  paint,  which  is  midway  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  sterno-ensijorm  point,  or  a  point  which 
corresponds  w4th  the  lower  end  of  the  mesostemum — Treves.)  Owing 
to  its  relations  with  other  viscera  it  comes  into  dirc*ct  contact  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  throughout  only  a  limited  area,  this  correspond- 
ing to  the  epigastric  triangle,  which  is  bounded  on  the  right  side  by  the 
left  border  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  side  by  the  eighth 
and  ninth  costal  cartilages,  and  below  by  an  imaginary  line  connecting 
the  tenth  costal  cartilages.  The  so-called  stomach-chamber  (Fig.  ^lt), 
the  nest  formed  for  the  stomach  by  neighboring  viscera,  is  fonned  below 
by  the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  the  concave  anterior  surface  of 
the  pancreas,  the  anterior  or  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  left  kidney  and  of  the  left  adrenal  and  above  by  the  left 
dome  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
To  consider  the  matter  in  a  different  way,  the  anterior  surface  of  Uie 
stomach,  looking  upward  and  forward,  is  in  relation  ^nth  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  part  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
The  posterior  surface,  looking  downw^ard  and  backward,  is  in  contact 
with  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  wuth  the 
transverse  colon,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pancreas,  the  gastric  sur- 
face of  the  spleen,  the  left  kidney,  the  left  adrenaJt  the  aorta  and  the 
left  cms  of  the  diaphragm. 
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The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  stomach  have  been  considered  in 

tracing  the  peritoneum  in  the  sagittal  section  (Fig,  303) »  and  in  the 
transven^^  section  (Fig,  305),  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  stuniach 
is  completely  invested  with  peritoneuin*  with  the  trifling  exception  of 
the  narrow  areas  along  the  lesser  and  greater  curv^atures  Ix-tween  the 
folds  of  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  respectively,  and  of  a  small  tri- 
angular area  on  the  posterior  surface  to  the  left  of  the  oesoi>hageal 
attachment. 

The  position  of  the  sloma.ch  is  subject  to  coiisiflemble  variation.  un«lue  i*c5;cent 
of  the  xisciis,  gastroptoiis,  owing  to  elongation  of  tlic  lesser  omentum,  being  nol  in- 
frequently a  piirt  of  general  visceroptosis. 

Tlie  blood-vessels  nl  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  must  now 
be  disscxied,  the  stomach  and  intestines  l>ein^  first  mcxlerately  inflated 
with  air  introduced  throuKh  a  blow-pipe  or  by  bellows  or  pump  (Pig, 
308),  Drawing  the  great  omentum  dowiiward  and  fixing  it  in  this  [x>si- 
tion  with  hooks  or  pins,  the  vesst^ls  alon^  the  lesser  ctirvature  may  be 
first  isolated.  Bcginninj^  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  lesser  curvature, 
at  the  cardiac  orilice,  the  gastric  artery  (a,  i^iistrica  sinistra )»  one  of  the 
three  large  branches  of  the  cteliac  axis,  wUl  be  found.  Tracing  it  first  to 
its  ori^'n  in  the  crrliac  axis,  it  may  then  be  traced  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  stomach  from  left  to  right,  the  various  branches  w^iich  i>ass  down* 
ward  being  work^.^!  out  as  they  are  encountert*d  and  its  anastomosis 
near  the  pyloric  end  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  noted,  Tlie 
pyloric  or  fi^astric  branch  (a.  gastrica  dcxtra)  of  the  hepatic  should  be 
tracer!  tn  its  origin  in  the  latter  vessel. 

The  left  pneumogastric  ner^e  {Fig.  308).  which  lies  in  dose  proxim- 
ity to  the  gastric  artery,  should  be  cared  for  and  its  various  branches 
dissected.  Some  of  these  branches  pass  upward  tx*tween  the  folds  of 
the  lesser  omentum  to  reach  the  liver.  The  gastric  plexus  of  the  sympa- 
thetiCf  consisting  of  several  nerv^e-strands  intercommunicating  with 
each  other  and  cIost*ly  following  the  cotirse  of  the  gastric  arlery,  will  be 
found  in  the  dissection  of  that  ve-ssel. 

The  right  gastro-epiploic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  gastro-duodenal  of 
the  hepatic,  should  be*  ex[)oscd  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  greater  curva- 
tiiTXj  as  it  comes  from  lx?hind  the  jjyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  should 
be  traced  along  the  greater  cur\^ature  from  right  to  left  io  its  anastomo- 
sis with  the  left  gastro-epiploic  of  the  splenic.  The  beginning  of  this 
latter  artery  will  be  isolated  later.  The  various  branches  of  these  two 
vessels  should  be  traced  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
stomach.  To  follow  the  latter  branches,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  grent 
omentimi  may  be  torn  tlirough  close  to  the  grt^ater  curvature.  Each 
of  these  arteries  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  sympathetic 
(Fig.  318). 
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The  vasa  brevta«  small  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  (Fig.  318), 
may  be  exix3sed  by  drawing  the  stomach  somewhat  to  the  right  and 
tearing  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  This 
mU  also  enable  the  dissector  to  complete  the  dissection  of  the  gastro- 
epiplnica  sinistra,  to  facilitate  which,  the  spleen  should  be  anchored  to 
the  abdominal  wall  %nth  a  few  pins  or  stitches,  with  care  to  avoid  per- 
forating the  diaphragm* 
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ttfiery  and  vein  and  their  branches;  trutsvcrse  colon  and  stomach 
have  been  drawn  upward. 


A  wotind  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  will  bleed  more  or  less  freely  according  to 
its  proximity  to  either  curvature.  The  blood  m  such  case  wiU  be  effused  into  the 
pcritnneal  cavity,  since  the  stomach  is  completely  invcstvd  with  pcritoneimi.  Ex- 
travasation of  the  gastric  contents^ — if  the  wound  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall,  or  in  case  of  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer — would  likewise  occur  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Referring  to  Fig.  303^  it  will  be  seen  that  extravasation  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  anterior  wall  wcjuld  take  place  into  the  greater  peritoneal  sac,  whereas 
if  the  posterior  wall  l>e  the  seal  of  wound  or  nipture,  extravaiiatton  takes  place  into 
the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  In  the  latter  case,  localization  of  the  resulting  inflammation 
may  residt  in  the  formation  of  a  subphrenic  ahu^^s. 
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The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the  interior  of  it^  cavity  will 
be  examined  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  transverse  colon  may 
be  dissected  at  this  stage,  the  vessels  being  readily  ajj|)arent  through 
the  overlying  peritoneum  (Fig.  308).  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
tract*  them  to  their  origin  at  present. 

The  great  omentimi,  the  transverse  colon  and  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach  should  now  l>c  turned  up  over  the  thoracic  wall  and  held 
in  position  with  pins  or  hooks. 
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Duodenum,  trftn«versc  pan         Left  Uytr  of  mcscntciy         Lowrr  limit  of  fOMi 
Pio.  jio.— Iftfenor  duodeaat  (otisa. 

Thi?  Small  Intestine. — The  first  and  smallest  part  of  tlic  sma 
intestine,  the  duodenum^  may  be  ignored  for  the  present  cxci^pt  as  to 
lis  termination.  The  second  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the  jejunum, 
and  the  third  jjart,  the  ileum,  together  constituting  the  jejurto^ileum, 
comprising  all  but  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  entire  length  (twenty-two 
feet)  of  the  small  intestine,  are  not  shari»ly  delimited  from  each  other. 
One  may,  howev^er,  recognize  a  marked  difference  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  jejunum  and  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  a  difference, 
first»  as  to  calibre,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  diminishing  markedly  toward 
the  end  of  Uie  ileum;  second,  as  to  the  greater  degree  of  vascularity  of 
the  jejunum  as  eompared  with  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum;  third,  as  to 
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the  greater  size  of  tiie  conniveni  valves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum 
as  compared  with  the  size  of  those  of  the  ileum.  The  dissector  sliould 
verify  these  points  by  comparing  a  coil  near  the  be^onning  of  the  jeju- 
num with  a  coil  near  the  end  of  the  ileum,  the  size  of  the  conniveni 
valves  being  recognizable  by  holding  the  intestine  up  to  the  light. 

The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  jejimum  and  ileum  differ  markedly 
from  those  of  the  duodcnmn;  the  jejuno-ileum  is  completely  invested 
with  peritoneum,  the  double  fold  which  connects  these  portions  of  the 
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alimentary  tube  with  the  posterior  abdominal  wrU  being  the  mesentery. 
If  the  coils  of  small  intestine  are  raised  with  the  hands,  the  mesentery 
becomes  apparent.  Displacing  all  of  the  coils  of  small  bowel  to  the 
right  side,  the  left  fold  of  the  mesentery  will  be  exposed.  Its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  should  be  noted  as  begin- 
ning at  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  passing  obliquely 
dowTiward  and  to  the  right  to  terminate  near  the  right  sacro-iliac  junc- 
tion. At  the  upj)er  end  of  this  line  of  attachment  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  duodenum  is  seen  (Fig,  309).  becoming  continuous  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  jejunum. 
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The  ducxleno jejunal  juueLJun  is  m teres Lmj^^  as  being  the  site  of  various 
forms  of  peritoneal  ixx^kets  or  fossae  which  are  important  clinically. 

The  inferior  duodeno-jejunal  fossa  (Fi^^  310)  is  the  most  constant 
of  these  and  is  situated  opposite  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  i>art  of  the 
duodenum  behind  a  non-vascular  fold  of  the  peritoneum.  The  orifice 
of  the  fossa  looks  u]>ward. 

The  superior  fossa  (Fig,  311).  sceond  in  order  of  frequency,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  level  of  the  termination  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  duodenum 
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bt*hind  a  fold  of  peritoneum  which  is  usually  vascular,  containing  either 
a  tributar>'  of  the  left  colic  or  of  the  middle  colic  vein;  its  orifice  looks 
downward. 

The  mesocolic  fossa*  situated  over  the  terminal  jjart  of  the  fourth  seg- 
ment of  the  duodenum  behind  a  fold  of  peritoneum  connected  with  the 
transverse  mcstK-olnn.  is  of  less  common  occurrence  than  the  other  two. 

The  paraduodenal  fossa  is  a  link-  |mh  kct  sometimes  founil  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  duodenum  and  opening  to  the  left. 
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The  retroduodenal  fossa  is  sittiated  behind  the  third  and  fotirth  i>arts 
of  the  duodenum.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  any  one  subject 
presents  aU  of  these  fossae. 

The  clinical  interest  attached  to  thc*sc  [jeritoncal  pockets  hinges  upon  the  fact 
thai  :i  small  portion  of  intestine  may  become  lodged  in  one  of  them,  constituting  a 
form  of  retro- per UcTteai  or  internal  hernia. 

The  lLEO-Ci€CAL  Junction.  —  The  superior  ileoH:2ccal  fossa  is 
found  in  the  upper  angle  of  this  junction.  Displacing  the  coils  of  jejimo- 
ileum  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  the  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the 
caecimi  should  be  noted.  This  peritoneal  pocket  is  botmded  anteriorly 
by  a  fold  which  is  raised  by  the  caecal  branch  of  the  ileo-colic  artery 
(Fig.  312). 
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Appendix 
Pta.  3i3«^Ifliferior  iko^cocal  fossa.    Cieotini  hms  been  displaced  upward  and  outward. 

The  inferior  ileo-c^ecal  fossa  may  be  exposed  by  drawing  the  ca[^aim 
somewhat  to  the  right  and  the  tennination  of  the  iletmt  somewhat 
upward  (Fig.  313).  The  bloodless  fold  of  Treves  is  a  layer  of  peri- 
toneum which  passes  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ileum  and  the 
antero-intcmal  surface  of  the  csecum  to  the  mesentery  of  the  appendix, 
which  latter  must  be  made  taut  by  iJuUing  downward  and  to  the  right 
the  tip  of  the  appendix.  The  fossa  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  bloodless 
fold,  behind  by  the  meso-appendix,  above  by  the  ileum  and  on  the  right 
side  by  the  cfeciun.  Its  orifice  sometimes  points  to  the  right  and  some- 
times directly  forward  as  sho\\Ti  in  Fig.  313, 
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The  retro-caxral  or  retro-colic  fossa  may  Ix^  exposed  by  elevating ' 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  eaxiiiii,  the  peritoneum  as  it  is  reflected  from 
the  posterior  surfaee  of  the  ca*ciim  to  the  iUac  fossa  enclosing  the  pocket 
in  question. 

The  Blood-Supply  of  the  Small  Intestine. — This  includes  the  sllIx^• 
nor  pancrcatico-duodenal  artery  from  the  gastro-duodenal  of  the  hepatic 
and  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodcnal  of  the  superior  mesenteric  for  the* 
duodenum ;  the  vasa  intcstina  tenuis  and  a  part  of  the  ileo-colic  of  the 
sui>erior  mesenteric  for  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  Displarinjj:  the  coils  of 
jejunum  and  ileum  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  right  layer  of  the 
mesc^ntcry  must  Ix?  cut  or  remo\^»d  to  exjxjse  these  vessels. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  may  be  recognized  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery^  by  palpation,  if  it  is  not  visible 
through  the  peritoneum,  and  should  be  exposed.  Traced  upward  it  v^Hll 
Ix;  noted  to  emerge  from  between  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum  (Fig, 
309)  immediat-ely  after  its  origin  from  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  s>Tn- 
Ijathetic  plexus  of  the  suix^rior  mesenteric,  a  branch  of  the  solar  plexus, 
invests  the  artery  and  gives  branches  in  the  form  of  small  plexuses  to 
the  vari(nis  branches  of  the  arter>%  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal,  the 
va^a  intcstini  tenuis,  the  ileo-colic,  coiica  dexira  and  colica  media. 

The  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery  (Fig.  321).  arising  usually 
l:)etwecn  the  pancreas  and  the  transverse  part  of  the  duodenimi,  the 
first  branch,  may  be  dissected  later  (p.  655). 

The  intestinal  branches,  vasa  tntestini  tenuis,  come  ofT  surr 
frtim  the  superior  Tnesenleric,  each  artery  bifurcating,  each  bih  ri  ■ 

fonning  an  anastomotic  loop  with  the  neighboring  branch,  from  the  con- 
vexities of  which  l(X)ps  other  branches  arise,  these  in  turn  bifurcating  to 
form  a  second  scries  of  loops,  this  process  being  repeated  until  some- 
times a  fourth  scries  of  loops  is  formed.  Ui)on  reaching  the  lx)wel. 
br^inches  pass  to  each  surface — that  is,  to  each  side  of  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  mesentery.  The  sympathetic  plexuses  of  these  vessels 
accompany  them  to  the  intestine  (Fig.  309). 

The  veins  of  the  small  intestine  closely  correspond  in  arrangonicnt 
with  the  arteries,  the  \^arious  venous  trunks  converging  finally  to  the 
superior  mesenteric  vein  (Fig.  309)* 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery  include  the  lymph- vessels  (the  sys^ 
tem  of  lacteals)  and  the  lymph-nodes. 

The  l>'niph-nrxlcs  fif  the  roL'Scnter>'  are  liable  to  inflammation  and  consequent^ 
cnJarKcment  in  abdominal  tuberculosis,  in  which  case  they  are  palpable  through  the 
ubdominnl  wall. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  may  now  be  removed,  two  ligatures  Ixnng 
applied  to  the  bowel  at  the  be^nninj^  of  the  jejunum  and  two  at  the 
tennination  of  the  ileum,  the  intestine  being  cut  between  the  ligatunts 
in  each  case.    The  mesentery  may  be  divided  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
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its  intestinal  attachment.  These  portions  of  the  small  intestine  may  now 
be  studied  more  in  detail  by  taking  a  segment  of  about  six  inches  from 
the  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  another  segment  of  similar  size  five  or 
six  feet  farther  along,  and  several  segments  from  the  ileum.  Washing 
out  these  portions  of  the  intestine  they  may  be  laid  open  by  an  incision 
\^ith  scissors  along  the  attached  margin  in  some  case^  and  in  other  cases 
by  an  incision  along  the  distal  margin  of  the  bowel* 

The  valvular  conniventes  (plicae  circulares)  are  seen  as  transverse 
cresoentic  folds,  chiefly  on  the  attached  side  of  the  bowel  and  including 
from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  its  lumen,  which  serve  to  increase  the 
absorptive  area  as  well  as  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents. Their  var>dng  size  should  be  noted  in  different  parts  of  the  bowel ; 
they  are  largest  in  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  where  they  begin, 
and  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  reached. 
They  are  permanent  folds. 

The  villi  are  small  elevations,  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which 
likewise  increase  the  absorptive  area  and  are  largest  and  best  developed 
in  the  second  ]>art  of  the  duodenum. 

The  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  simple  folHcular  or  tubular  glands,  the 
orifices  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  glass,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  intestinal  mucosa.  They  are  distributed  tliroughout  the 
entire  length  of  both  small  and  large  intestines. 

The  solitary  glands,  not  true  glands  but  small  nodules  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  appear  as  ver)'  slight  elevations,  .2  to  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter, 
upon  the  siuface  of  the  mucosa  throughout  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
^  The  agminate  glands  or  Peyer's  patches*  consisting  of  collections 
of  the  solitary  l>TTiph-nodides,  may  be  detected  as  sHght  elevations  of 
the  mucosa  varying  in  extent  from  one  third  of  an  inch  to  two,  three 
or  foiu-  inches  in  length,  situated  usually  on  the  distal  wall  of  the  bowel. 
They  are  most  abundant  near  the  termination  of  the  ileum. 

Meckel's  divertictilum  may  sometimes  be  found  attached  to  the 
ileum  at  some  point  within  three  feet  of  its  termination.  It  represents 
the  persistent  proximal  portion  of  the  vitelline  duct  which  normally 
completely  disappears.  When  i^resent  it  is  usually  of  the  calibre  of  the 
bowel  to  which  it  is  attached  and  may  have  a  length  of  from  one  to  two 
or  three  inches. 

The  diverticulum  of  Meckel  may  become  the  seat  of  fecal  impaction  with  re- 
sulting inflammation,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it  may  acquire  adhesion  to  the  ad- 
^^^B    jaoent  coils  of  bowel  and  so  become  a  cau;^  of  acute  inkstinal  obstruction. 

I 


The  Large  Intestine. — The  large  intestine  consists  of  the  cohn 
and  the  rectum.  The  colon  includes  the  cmcum  or  caput  colt,  the  ascend- 
ing, the  transverse,  the  descending  and  the  sigmoid  colon.  The  gross 
characters  of  the  colon  as  comfmred  with  the  small  intestine  arc  its  com- 
paratively fixed  position,  its  wider  calibre,  its  shorter  length,  its  relation 


ikeouni,  |«m.  iriiH^ce 


Fiii.  314. — ^Blood'VpswIji  of  iBHte  intestine  nhowiriM  tribut4rie«  of  portAl  vein.  The  vtofnacb 
ftfid  imn»venc  colon  have  been  remuvcU  AntJ  llie  liver  ttuMoJ  ttpwftnJ,  The  i^tunal  vein  b  eeen  U» 
brritk  up  ituo  Imincliet  un  it  enteri  the  liver,  vbo  heiuitic  duct  tyinit  in  inmi  of  it  oi  it  fjowaca  to  join 

the  CV*tir  tliirt 

the  mesial  surface  of  the  ascending  and  of  the  descending  colon  and  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  transverse  colon,  llie  museiilur  bands  rep- 
resent the  longitudinal  muscular  coat  of  the  towel  localised  in  tlic  three 
IDOsitions  mentioned  instead  of  forming  a  continuous  tunic  as  in  the  1 
of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  their  shortness  as  compannl  with  the  olhc 
constituents  of  the  walls  that  is  responsible  for  the  sacculated  ctmdition 
the  colon. 
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The  Caecum. — TTie  caecum  or  caput  coU,  having  a  transvierse  diame* 

ter  of  three  inches  and  a  \nertical  diameter  of  two  and  one  half  inches, 
lies  in  the  iliac  fossa  in  contact  with  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles.  Its 
relation  to  the  peritoneum  is  such  that  it  receives  a  complete  invc-stment 
but  is  usually  devoid  of  a  mesente^>^  The  peritoneum  should  be  fol- 
lowed from  the  small  intestine  and  its  mesentety  over  the  caecum,  and 
its  reflection  from  the  caecum  to  the  iliac  fossa  in  such  manner  as  to  en- 
close the  retn>caecal  fossa  noted.  The  saccule  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  anterior  longitudinal  band  is  usually  larger  than  the  left  saccule. 
Variations  of  the  form  of  the  ca:^cum  occur:  (a)  the  two  saccules  may  be 
symmetrical  as  to  size;  (b)  the  right  may  be  very  much  larger  than  the 
left;  (c)  they  may  be  scarcely  existent  as  saccules,  the  lower  end  of  the 
ca?cum  tapering  away  into  the  appendix,  giving  the  caecum  the  conical 
form  which  is  known  as  the  fetal  type.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the 
caeciun  also  occur,  due  to  arrested  development,  the  caecum  either  re- 
maining under  the  liver  or  opposite  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Another  vari- 
ation in  position,  sometimes  seen,  associated  with  ov-er-growth  of  the 
ascending  colon,  is  that  condition  in  w^hich  the  caecum  is  directly  over  the 
superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  the  ascending  colon  then  passing  upward 
and  to  the  right  to  gain  its  usual  position. 

The  ileo-csecal  valve  (valvula  coli),  the  aperture  by  which  the  ileum 
opens  into  the  occum  and  ascending  colon,  is  at  the  postero-intemal 
aspect  of  the  ciecum  at  its  ]xjint  of  junction  w*ith  the  ascending  colon. 
This  may  be  inspected  by  an  incision  into  the  anterior  wall  of  the  csecum 
as  directed  below,  after  the  examination  of  the  ascending  colon. 

The  Vermiform  Appendix. — ^The  attachment  of  the  vermiform  to 
the  caecum  is  a  little  way  below  the  position  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  If 
the  dissector  w411  follow  the  anterior  longitudinal  band  of  the  c^- 
cum  dowTiward  around  its  lower  surface  to  its  postero-intemal  as- 
pect, he  will  be  guided  by  it  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  appendix  {Fig. 
313).  The  calibre  of  the  appendix  he  will  note  to  be  that  of  an  ordinary 
goose-quill,  while  its  length  varies  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  and  in 
extreme  cases  may  be  increased  to  eleven  inches. 

The  relation  of  the  appendix  to  the  peritoneum  is  such  that  it  re- 
ceives a  complete  investment  and  has  a  small  mesentery  or  meso-apjicn- 
dix  which,  however,  does  not  extend  quite  to  the  tip  of  the  organ.  If 
the  tip  of  the  appendix  be  pulled  downward  so  as  to  make  its  mesentery 
tense,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  meso-apijendix  may  be  cut  through  and 
the  branches  of  the  appendicular  artery  may  be  dissected.  This  vessel 
arises  from  a  branch  of  the  ileo-colic  artery  and  passes  behind  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  ileum  to  reach  the  meso-appendlx.  where  it  forms  a  series 
of  small  loops  similar  to  those  of  the  vasa  intcstini  tenuis  (Fig.  314). 
The  twisted  condition  of  the  appendix  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  short- 
ness of  its  line  of  attachment  to  its  mesentery. 
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The  position  of  the  appendix  vara-b  gn?atly;  it  sometimes  points 

upward  behind  the  c^ei-um  and  ascending  colon,  sometimes  upward  and 

the  left,  sometimes  straight  downward,  or  it  may  pass  over  the  pelvic 

Cbrim  into  the  pelvic  ca\4ty.    It  may  also  pass  into  the  inguinal  canal, 

even  the  canal  of  the  left  side  (Treves). 

The  (lability  of  the  appendix  to  inflammation  is  due  to  several  causes.    The 
fact  that  it  is  a  rudimeniary  organ,  or  an  organ  in  process  of  rcgre^ivo  evolution,  in 
pi-^isibly  one  of  the  most  potent  of  these  causes.    An  appendix  vtirniifonnis  is  fuund 
only  in  man.  the  wombat  and  in  some  anthropoid  apes,  i.e.,  in  these,  the  distal  part 
of  the  caecum  of  fetal  life  lags  behind  in  de\'elopment  and  remains  a  tube  of  snuilld 
calibre  as  compared  with  the  adult  can^um.     The  appendix  is  therefore  an  atjortedl 
and*functionless  part  of  the  caecum,  and  the  human  caecum  and  appendix  represent^l 
in  rudimentary  form,  the  very  capacious  caecum  of  the  Ipjtila,  or  kangaroo  Ix'iu-,  Wuitl 
Ixas  a  ca*cum  three  times  the  length  of  its  bo  ly,  and  the  less  miirtced  examples  of  Iar(se| 
caecum  seen  in  the  hor^c  (c£Ecum  two  and  a  half  feet  long)  and  in  rodents.    It  is  note*! 
wtjrlhy  that  animals  with  large  cjeca  have  simple  st<^jraachf5,  while  those  po^se^ng  ill 
more  etjmplicated  stomach  have  no  csecum  (sloth)  or  a  rudimentary  one.    The  smaU' 
calihfe  of  the  appendix,  the  poorly  drvetopfd  muscular  element  of  Us  wulU,  its  blind  end 
and  its  situation  wtth  relation  to  the  cttcum  are  also  extremely  important  factors  in 
the  pnxluction  of  inflammation,  since  they  are  conditions  which  favor  the  entrance  cjIJ 
micro-organisms,  fecal  matter  and  small  foreign  bodies  into  the  appcnslix    and' 
encourage  their  remaining  there. 

The  abundance  of  lymphoid  tissue  within  the  walls  of  the  appendix  is  another 
important  factor  in  its  liability  to  inflammatory  conditions. 

The  point  of  greatest  tenderness  in  appendicitis,  McBurney's  point,  is  about  the 
middle  of  a  line  extending  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  umbilicuft* 

The  Ascending  Colon, — ^The  length  of  the  ascending  colon  is  eight 
inches.  The  dissector  will  trace  it  from  the  jxjsition  of  the  caecum  to  the 
hepatic  flexure  in  contact  with  the  colic  impression  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver.  Of  the  epiploic  appendages,  the  sacculated  condition  and  the 
loni<itudinal  bands  of  the  colon,  tcFtiice  colt,  sufficient  mention  has  been  * 
made.  The  relation  of  t!ic  ascending  colon  to  the  peritoneum  has  been . 
pointed  out,  the  usual  relation  being  the  investment  of  the  anterior  and' 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  with  this  meitibrane,  the  posterior  surface 
being  non-peritoneal.  The  investing  layer  of  peritoneitm  which  is  re- 
flected fmm  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  upon  the  right  side  of  the  mes- 
entery to  the  ascending  colon  should  be  traced  over  the  colon  and  back 
again  to  the  i)Osterior  wall  of  the  aljtlomen  ujxm  the  right  side  of  the 
colon.  An  imi>ortant  variation  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  about 
twenty-six  jxr  cent,  of  all  cases,  the  variation  consisting  in  the  complete 
inv^estment  of  the  ascending  colon  with  peritoneum  and  the  consei|uent 
presence  of  a  mcscnttTy  or  ascending  mesocolon. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  ascending  colon  is  from  the  ileo-colic  artery 
and  the  right  colic  or  colica  dextra,  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  (Fig.  314).    These  vessels  should  now  be  traced,  the  pcritonctmij 
which  covers  them  being  necessarily  cut  through  for  the  fjunjose.    Each 
of  the  vessels  is  accompam'ed  by  its  own  sympathetic  plexiis  of  nerves 
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from  the  sujjcrior  mesenteric  plexus.     The  veins  correspond  to  the  ar- 
teries and  are  tributaries  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  posterior  relaticnts  of  the  ascending  colon  may  be  noted  by  cut- 
ting or  tearing  through  the  parietal  peritoneum  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
tube,  bringing  into  \He\v  the  quadratus  lumbomm  muscle  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  kidney  against  which  the  colon  rests,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  descending  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon  should  \jg  noted  in  its  relation  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  as 
well  as  the  depth  of  this  part  of  the  colon  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the 


-Ajitcrlor  banil 


'Ascend  ittij  colon 


-Upper  fold 
-Retinaculum 
-  IleD- ca'cal  valve 


"  Lower  fold 
^OpaiinK  of  appendix 


Fio.  J 15. — Beginning  of  large  intestine,  sotneuhat  inflated:  part  of  anterior  wall  removed  to  ihow 
Ueo-c«cal  valve  and  orifice  of  vermiforra  appendix:. 

3omen  and  the  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  sustentaculum  hepaiis,  which 
L'S  from  it  to  the  lateral  abdominal  wall  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  Interior  of  the  Caecum. — A  ligature  should  now  be  placed  around 
the  middle  of  the  ascending  colon  and  one  around  the  ileum  near  its 
termination.  The  ciecum  may  now  be  opened  by  a  vertical  incision 
external  to  the  anterior  longitudinal  band.  Retracting  the  edges  of  the 
cut  will  permit  the  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  caecum. 

The  ileo-caecaJ  orifice  appears  on  the  postero-intemal  aspect  of  the 
caecum  at  its  junction  with  the  ascending  colon,  as  a^  transverse  slit  some- 
what rounded  at  its  inner  angle,  bounded  by  two  folds,  one,  the  ilea- 
colic,  above,  the  other,   the    ileo^cecal,  beJow,  forming  the  ileo-caecal 
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valve  (Fig.  315).  At  the  angles  of  the  opcniii)^,  the  folds  okiI-  .  \<)  tyo 
prolonged  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  retinacula  orfrenula,  iA  v\  lurh  the 
latter  is  the  larger.  The  valve  folds  arcs  covered  with  villi  on  the  ileal 
surfaces. 

The  orifice  of  the  appendix  (Fig.  315)  will  be  seen  at  some  distance 
below  the  ileo-csecal  valve, 

The  position  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve  is  beneath  a  point  on  the  abdom- 
inal  wall  one  to  two  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  and  above  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  iloo-cfccal  repon  is  the  favorite  seat  of  intussusception  (t)>c  slipping  nf  a 
segment  of  l»owi'l  \nUf  the  succeeding  segment),  which  <xciirs  innst  often  in  childivn. 
The  most  C€)mmon  form  uf  intut>susceplion  is  the  flro-taral,  in  which  the  ileum 
tid  C4pcum  constitute  the  intussusceptum,  or  part  received,  the  ileo-ca?c/il  valve  l>c- 
tig  at  its  t*pex»  the  colon  l>cing  the  intusstiscipicns  or  receiving  part.  The  intussuscep- 
tura  may  p^iss  thr^jugh  the  colon  and  rectum  to  the  anus,  lleo-tolie  intussuscfpthn, 
the  ileum  passing  through  the  viilve  into  the  colon,  the  ca?cum  not  piirticipating, 
occurs  much  more  rarely. 

The  Transverse  Colon. — ^This  portion  of  the  colon  has  a  length 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  inehe^.  Bej^ning  at  the  hepatic  flexure 
and  terminating  at  the  splenic  flexure,  it  ctirv^es  lx>th  forward  and  down- 
ward in  crossing  the  abdomen.  The  level  to  which  the  most  convex 
portion  of  the  curve  descends  varies  in  indi\idual  case-s,  The  relation 
of  the  transverse  colon  to  the  peritoneum  has  been  ix>inted  out  in  trac- 
ing that  tncmbrane  and  may  l>e  demonstrated  nt)W  by  the  dissector  if 
he  will  raise  the  colon  and  note  the  attachrncnl  to  it  of  the  great  omentum 
and  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  this  part  of  the  tube  having  a  complete 
investment  of  peritoneum  and  its  own  mesentery,  the  mesocolon.  The 
dissector  should  note  that  the  great  omentum  passes  from  the  greater 
cur\^ature  of  the  stomach  directly  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon,  to 
which  it  usually  adheres,  and  that  if  this  layer  be  torn  through,  the 
upptT  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  will  be  exposed  and  may  be 
traced  backward  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  pos- 
terior abdominal  wall  where  it  passes  upward  over  the  pancreas.  Now, 
if  the  transverse  colon  and  the  stomach  be  elevated,  the  under  layer  of 
the  transverse  mesocolon  will  be  ex|x>sed  and  may  be  traced  to  the 
abdominal  wall  and  dovimward  over  the  transverse  part  of  the  duodenum 
to  become  continuous  with  the  parietal  peritonetmt. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  transverse  colon  is  from  the  colica  media 
or  middle  colic  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  supplemented 
on  the  right  side  by  branches  from  the  colica  dextra  and  on  the  left  l)y 
branches  from  the  colica  sinistra  or  left  colic  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery*  These  vessels  should  now  be  dissected^  the  transverse  <  ' 
maining  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig,  309,  the  arteries  being  i 

by  cutting  through  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.    I'hc 
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terminal  parts  of  these  arteries  were  found  in  a  previous  stage  of  the 
work  as  they  perforated  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum  on 
their  way  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  transverse  colon  (Fig.  308). 
What  was  said  in  the  preceding  section  concerning  the  acccmtpanying 
veins  and  sympathetic  plexuses  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,  arising  near  the  beginning  of  that  vessel  as  it  passes  between 
the  pancreas  and  the  transverse  part  of  the  duodenum,  should  now  be 
identified  and  exposed  (Fig.  321),  its  branches  to  the  duodenum  and  the 
pancreas  respectively  being  traced. 


Altadunest  f>r  fdcf-  , 
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Pic.  316. — Vvcen    of  upper  abdamcn,    unterior   view.     The  stomach    removerl   i<,  show   the 
Ktomach    chamber.     (His  modcU 


The  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  tennination  of  the  transverse 
and  the  beginning  of  the  descending  colon,  is  in  contact  with  the  lower 
outer  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spleen.  The  sustentaculum 
lienis  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  colon  (Fig.  317)  should  Ix?  noted  as 
a  fold  of  peritoneum  connecting  the  splenic  flexure  with  the  diajjhragm 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tenth  rib  and  passing  immediately  under  the  lower 
border  of  the  spleen,  forming  a  sort  of  shelf  for  the  latter. 

The  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Stomach. — With  the  stomach  turned  up- 
ward, the  vessels  and  nerves  of  its  posterior  wall  should  \ye  examined. 
The  vessels  are  branches  of  those  already  encountered  along  the  two 
borders  of  the  visctos  (Fig.  jog). 
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The  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  brenks  up  here  into  branches 
that  form  the  posteruw  gastric  plexus,  should  lai  identified  and  dissected. 
After  following  the  gastric  branches  of  this  ^ilexns  to  the  stomach  wall,j 
its  c(Eii<xc  branches  should  be  followed  along  the  gastric  artery  to  thej 
ctfJiac  plexus  of  the  oreliac  axis,  from  which,  through  the  solar  plexus^ 
they  are  distributed » through  the  sujxirior  mesenteric*  splenic,  fmncreaUe, 
renal  and  suprarenal  plexuses,  to  the  parts  supplied  by  thcjic  plexuses. 

The  Descending  Colon. — The  descending  colon,  beginning  at  the 
splenic  flexure  and  ending  in  the  sigmoid  colon  at  the  outer  lx»rder  of 
the  left  psoas  muscle,  has  a  length  of  eight  to  eight  and  one  half  inches* 


Peritoncimi  cowr- 
irnf  tupivtrriuU 

—  SiomAch 
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Phffnicij-colir 
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colon 
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Pio«  St 7. — Splenic  flexure  of  colon  and  phrenico-oolic  ti|f»mimt  (nustenucalum  lienis). 

The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  descending  colon  arc  like  those  of  the 
ascending  colon,  that  is,  the  posterior  wall  is  without  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, except  that,  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases,  thirty*six  ]m^  cent* 
(Treves) ,  it  is  completely  invested  with  peritoneum  and  has  a  mesentery,  j 

This  relation  of  the  ^^leritoncum  to  the  descendinjf  rolon  hns  an  tmport^int  bcar-J 
ing  upon  the  opera  lion  of  lumbar  colastomyf  an  operation  performed  for  tho  ixHcf  atj 
dlhet fihrom  or  malignani  stricture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colon  or  of  the  sigmoid,] 
This  opLTati<.m  inuy  t>e  done  aj*  an  cittraperiloneal  operation  in  those  chls^^  in  wliich  J 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  colon  is  without  peritoneal  covering,  the  b>^el  then  Ix'in^j 
approacheil  through  the  loin  and  between  the  layers  of  peritoneum  which  connect  the! 
colon  with  the  abdominal  wall;  if,  however,  the  colon  is  completely  invested  with 
peritoneum  the  operation  is  nece^ssiirily  an  intraperitoneal  operation  and  opcm  up 
t!»e  pcritoocal  cavity. 
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The  blood-supply  of  the  descending  colon  is  from  the  colica  sinistra 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  sig- 
moid artery  (Fig.  314).  These  vessels  should  now  be  dissected.  The 
ififenor  mesenteric  artery  shouJd  be  ejcposed  at  its  origin  from  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  a  short  distance  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  shoidd  be  traced  downward  and  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  crest 
of  the  ilium;  its  branches  to  the  descending  colon,  noted  above*  should 
be  followed  to  their  terminations.  The  syfnpaihctic  pkxus  accompany- 
ing the  artery  should  be  dissected,  at  least  in  part. 
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Fio.  3 1 8. ^Dissection  fltw>wiag  gastric,  hepatic  &ml  spletuc  plexuses^,  stomach  has  been  turned 
up  and  part  of  pancreas  removed. 


The  posterior  relations  of  the  descending  colon  may  be  demonstrated 
by  incising  the  peritoneum  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  bowel. 
when  the  relation  of  the  colon  to  the  spleen,  the  lower  outer  portion  of 
the  left  kidney,  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  will  be  seen. 

The  Sigmoid  Colon.— The  sigmoid  colon,  peh-ic  colon,  sigmoid 
flexure  or  omega  loop,  begins  at  the  outer  border  of  the  psoas  or  near 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  where  the  descending  colon  ends  and  terminates 
opposite  the  third  piece  of  the  sacnmi,  where  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  first  part  of  the  rectum.  It  thus  includes  what  was  formerly 
described  as  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  first  part  of  the  rectum.  Its 
length  is  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  (Fig,  319)*  If  the  coils  of  this  part 
43 
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of  the  colon  be  unfolded  so  that  its  mesentery  lies  spread  out,  the  rea* 
son  for  the  name  omega  loop  becomes  apparent.  The  position  of  the 
.sigmoid  colon  is  in  the  pchnc  cavdty — ^hcnce  the  name  pelvic  colon — 
cytcept  when  distended,  in  which  case  it  is  compelled  to  leave  the  jjclvic 
cavity  and  to  assume  a  position  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomirt  ' 
The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  sigmoid  differ  from  those  of  the  \^ 

and  descending  parts  of  the  colon  in  that  it  has  a  complete  invcslnient 
and  a  distinct  meson tcr>\  the  tnesosigmotd  or  pelvic  mesocolon. 
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Fio,  ^19. — Anterior  vl«<r  of  puicreu,  iluodenum,  «fi<J  Urg*  intesiin*.  a  r»rtof  transverte  oolcn 
having  beca  removed.    (Prum  (»hoioKru{j)]  ui  lUi  rticMld.) 


The  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesosigmnid  to  the  |)Ostcrior  abdomi- 
•ttHl  wall  begins  above  on  the  left  side  of  the  left  psoas  muscle,  crosses 
the  psoas  and  the  iliac  vessels  near  tlie  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac 
artery  to  the  lateral  and  then  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvic  caxHty, 
approaching  the  mid-line  opposite  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum.  Here 
it  enrls  by  the  separation  of  its  two  laytTS,  which  are  continm*d  down- 
ward to  invest  the  upper  part  of  the  front  surface  of  the  rectum.  The 
intersigmoid  fossa,  a  peritonea.1  ix>uch  bounded  by  a  fold  rftise<l  by  the 
sigmoid  artery,  is  exposed  by  [mlling  the  sigmoid  colon  downward  and 
to  the  left  (Fig,  320),  or  by  dis|)Iadng  it  to  the  right. 


THE  SIGMOID  COLON 
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The  bIood<»supply  of  the  stKiiioi"^  colon  is  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric artery  through  the  sigmoid  artery  and  its  branches.  These  vessels 
should  be  exposed  by  anting  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  nieso- 
sigmoid  and  following  them  and  their  branches  to  the  bowel  (Fig.  314)1 
the  vessels  forming  a  series  of  loops  similar  to  those  of  the  vasa  intestini 
tenuis. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  may  now  be  followed  from  its  origin 
to  its  termination,  the  only  one  of  its  branches  not  thus  far  dissected 
being  the  superiar  hemorrhoidal,  which  should  be  followed  downward 
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Fic.  3  20,— Sigmoid  foasa.    Siffmoid  colon  pulled  lomewbat  downward  and  to  the  left* 

into  the  pelvic  cavity  along  the  attached  margin  of  the  mesosigmoid  to 
reach  the  jx)sterior  surface  of  the  rectum,  where  it  joins  in  an  anastomo- 
sis w4th  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries  of  the  internal  iliacs  and  the 
>  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  pudics.  The  veins  which 
are  found  side  by  side  wnth  these  vessels  correspond  with  them  in  name, 
the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  coming  from  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus 
and  emptying  into  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  and  so  becoming  a  link 
which  connects  the  portal  venous  system  with  the  general  venous  sys- 
tem as  previously  noted  (p.  640). 

The  intfrsi^moid  fnssa  may  be  the  seat  of  sigmoid  hernia.  The  lengtli  of  the 
aigrnoid  colon  as  compared  with  that  of  the  line  of  parietal  att*ichniont  of  its  mesen- 
tay  favors  the  fommtion  of  rather  shiirp  curvattires  whicli  effectually  bar  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  long  rccUil  tube  into  the  descending  ct>lnn.    These  curvatures  may  cisilj 
bocome  pathological,  so  that  the  sigmoid  colon  is  the  favorite  seat  of  tliat  fonii 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  known  as  volvu/us. 

The  sigmoid  colon  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  artificial  anu$  in 
case  of  imperforate  rectum  (left  inguimil  ar  iliac  colakfmy  or  colastamy). 

The  Duodenum.^ — The  examination  of  tliis  part  of  the  small  in- 
testine was  necessarily  deferred  until  this  stage  on  aecotmt  of  its  posi- 
tion. The  duodenum  is  the  shortest  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  small 
intestine — its  length  being  ten  to  twelve  inches^ — ^the  widest  in  calibre, 
the  most  vascular,  the  most  fixed  in  jjosition  and  the  only  part  of  the 
small  intestine  which  is  not  completely  invested  with  pcritonetmi. 
Restoring  the  stomach  to  its  normal  position,  the  first  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, having  a  Icn^h  of  two  inches  and  beginning  at  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach,  should  l:>e  traced  upward,  backward  and  to  the  right  toj 
the  begirming  of  the  second  part*  The  first  part  of  the  first  portion  ial 
completely  invested  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  omentum,  whitei 
the  remaining  portion  has  peritoneum  only  on  its  anterior  surface.  It 
comes  into  relation  above  with  the  quadrate  lotx;  and  with  the  duodenal 
impression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  with 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  Behind  it»  are  the  common  bile  duct, 
the  portal  vein  and  the  gastro-duodenal  artery;  below  it,  is  the 
pancreas. 

The  second  or  descending  part  of  the  duodenum,  having  a  length  of 
three  inches,  begins  at  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  ends  oppx)site 
the  third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered 
with  peritoneum  and  comes  into  relation  with  the  beginning  of  the 
transverse  colon;  its  posterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  left  portion 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney  and  the  renal  vessels;  on  itsi 
outer  side  it  is  related  with  the  ascending  colon;  on  its  inner  side  with] 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  common  bile  duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct 
being  between  them. 

The  third  or  transverse  part,  having  a  length  of  four  inches,  begir 
at  the  right  side  of  the  third  (or  fourth)  lumbar  vertebra  and  tcnninatedl 
at  the  left  side  of  the  second.    It  is  in  relation  by  ity  anterior  swrface 
with  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon ;  by  its  posterior  sur- 
face with  the  spine,  the  vena  cava,  and,  in  some  cases,  \\ith  tlie  aorta; 
by  its  upper  surface  with  the  pancreas,  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  i 
and  vein  emerging  between  the  two.    The  very  close  relation  between' 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  duodenimi  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
should  be  noted,  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  pancreas  in  contact^ 
with  the  duodenum  being  moulded  to  the  convexity  of  the  bowel. 

The  fourth  or  second  ascending  portion,  ha\ing  a  length  of  one  and 
one  half  inches,  begins  at  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
and  passes  upward  and  forward  to  become  continuous  with  the  jejimu 
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The  termination  of  the  duodenum  is  held  in  place  by  a  triangular  band 
of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue,  the  ligament  of  Treitz  (Fig.  511),  which 
connects  it  w4th  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphraj^  near  the  cceliac  axis. 
The  fourth  part  of  the  duodeniun  has  jx^ritoncum  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face only,  except  at  its  temiinatinn,  where  it  receives  a  complete  invest- 
ment. Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  duodenum  is  for  the  most  part  retro- 
peritoneal, being  completely  invested  with  this  membrane  only  at  its 
two  extremities.  What  has  Ijeen  described  above  as  the  course  or  shape 
of  the  duodenum  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  form  some- 
times being  markedly  triangular  instead  of  describing  the  form  of  the 
letter  C. 
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Pig.  i|  3  r  .^-^a^llfic  axis  and  its  branches:  stomach  has  been  removed  and  transverse  cokxn  turned  up. 

The  interior  of  the  duodenum  should  be  exposed  by  incising  the  de- 
scending portion  along  its  antero-c^xtenial  aspect,  though  it  is  rather 
better  to  defer  this  until  after  the  study  of  the  pancreas.  After  noting 
the  valvulse  conniv^entes  in  the  lower  half  of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  try 
to  identify  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile  duct  on  the  left  wall,  two 
inches  from  the  beginning  of  this  segment,  and  i>ass  a  probe  into  it.  If 
not  discoverable,  pass  a  probe  through  the  duct  from  above,  opening 
the  gall-bladder  if  necessanr\ 

The  Dissection  of  the  Stomach.— The  stomach  may  now  be  removed 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  two  ligatures  first  being  applied  around  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  and  a  cut  being  made  between  them,  two  also 
being  applied  to  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  between  which  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  cut. 
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The  K&slnvfpleiiic  otnentum  roust  dso  be  dh^iiled  a^t  well  as 
pcriton^  folds  or  vessels  still  connecting  the  stomach  with  other 
ipkfis. 

The  stomach  being  moderatdf  inflated  with  air,  the  outer  serous 
or  |»eritoneaI  coal  may  be  nsnoved,  lately  by  stripping  it  oH  with  the 
fingers. 

The  second  or  muscular  tunic  now  exposed  should  be  recognized 

A  along  the  I 
CI  .   ►n  of  the  fundus^ 

and  an  inner  oblique  layer,  continued  from  the  deep  circular  fibres  of  the 
oesophagus,  which   is  limited  to  the  fundus  rt^Kion, 

The  pyloric  sphincter  should  be  demonstrated  as  an  agjjregation  of 
the  middle  drnilar  mus^niLnr  fibres  at  the  fjyloric  nrifice. 

T\ic  third  lunsct  the  submucosa,  may  be  partially  demonstiated  by 
raistnjtj  the  muscular  fitjn^s  throughout  a  small  area. 

The  innermost  tunic,  the  mucosa*  is  to  tjc  studied  after  havingi 
openerl  tht!  stoituu  1j  l)y  f*uttinj>  its  wall  with  scissors  along  the  Ifsserl 
curv^aturc.     It  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  in  nnming  water.     Its 
I<K)Si*ncss  aiul   tendency  to  form   folds  and   the   facility   with   wluch 
it  may  be  shifted  should  1x5  noted,   these  features  being  related  to 
^  the  loose  arrangement  of  the  submucosa  and  to  tlie  presenctJ  of  the 
\fUg(B  or   mucous  folds  of    the  undistendcni    stomach,  which 
oSflced  in  f listen tion. 

Examination  with  a  lens  will  disc^lose  piL^  which  contain  the  small 
ajx?rtures  of  the  pyloric  and  gastric  glands. 

The  imicr  aspect  of  the  pyhrir  orifite  or  canal  should  also  Ixi  examine<1. 

Tim  Pancreas. — The  pancTcius.  IxMng  a  retro- peritoneal  organ,  the 
layer  of  |)eritoneum  which  is  continued  from  tlie  upjx?r  or  ascending 
layer  of  the  tnmsvtTse  mes(:KN:)Ion  over  the  anterior  stirface  of  the  fmn- 
creas  must  be  removed  to  expose  it.  The  texture  of  the  pancreas  is  such^ 
bihat  it  dfK'S  not  n'lain  its  form  unless  hanlcned  in  ]M)sitioTi  before  the 
disturbance  of  adjacH*nt  organs,  and  consequently  its  dissection  is  some- 
what  difTicult.  The  position  of  the  fmncreas  is  in  the  |)ostcrior  j)ortion 
of  the  abdominal  cav4ty  opj>osite  the  first  and  second  lumbar  \'  '  , 
occupying  the  epigastrium  and  the  left  hypochondrium.    The  *.  1 

right  extremity  or  head  is  connected  by  a  const riction*  the  neck,  with 
the  body  of  the  organ,  which  tajx^rs  away  to  some  extent  to  tlic  left  ex- 
tremity f »r  tail.     The  surfaces  j)rcsenUHl  by  the  pancreas  are  an  aHlera- 
.superior  surface  looking  upward  and  forward,  a  posterior  surface  and  an 
fin/mnr  surface  (Fig.  516). 

The  Relations  of  the  Pancreas,  —  The  antero*superior  surface* 
which  is  concave,  is  in  contact  \v4th  the  convex  jjostcrior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  Ixnng  separated  from  it  by  the  parietal  and  viscenil  layers  of 
the  lesser  |x*ritoneal  sac  (Fig.  303), 
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The  inferior  surface  of  the  head  is  in  relation  with  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  emerging  between  which  structure  and  the 
pancreas,  to  the  left  of  its  head,  will  be  seen  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  and  vein.  These  vessels  should  be  followed  by  displacing  the  pan- 
creas slightly  upward.  The  body  rests  against  the  lower  layer  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  and  the  duodeno-jejunal  curve. 

The  posterior  surface,  non-peritoneal,  is  in  relation  at  the  right,  the 
head,  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  right  renal  vein  and  the  common 
bile  duct;  the  neck,  with  the  portal  vein;  the  body,  with  the  aorta,  the 
splenic  artery,  the  splenic  vein,  the  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm  and, 
near  the  left  extremity,  the  pancreatic  surface  of  the  left  adrenal  and  of 
the  left  kidney;  quite  at  the  left  extremity  it  is  in  relation  with  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  spleen.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  verify  all  of  these 
relations  at  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection.  The  head  of  the  pan- 
creas is  embraced  by  the  descending  and  transverse  parts  of  the  duo- 
denum, presenting  a  surface  which  is  concave  and  accurately  moulded 
to  the  convexity  of  these  portions  of  the  duodenum.  The  head  should 
be  separated  slightly  from  the  descending  duodenum  to  bring  to  view 
the  termination  of  the  common  bile  duct  and  of  the  pancreatic  duct  or 
duct  of  Wirsung.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  interval  the  superior  pancre- 
aticoduodenal artery,  a  branch  of  the  gastro-duodenal,  will  be  foimd 
sending  branches  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  to  the  duodenum.  If 
the  bile  duct  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  the  probe,  as 
directed  previously,  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  whether  it  be  a 
separate  orifice  or  whether  it  exist  in  common  with  the  orifice  of  the  bile 
duct,  may  perhaps  be  found  and  demonstrated  by  a  second  probe,  ac- 
cess being  gained  to  the  ducts  by  opening  the  right  side  of  the  descending 
portion  of  the  duodenum  to  expose  the  terminations  of  the  ducts,  if 
this  has  not  been  done. 

The  splenic  artery  (a.  lienalis)  (Fig.  314),  the  largest  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  coeliac  axis,  should  be  traced  from  its  origin  toward  the 
left  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pancreas  near  its  upper  border, 
the  latter  being  pulled  down  slightly  to  expose  the  artery.  The  dissec- 
tor will  note  the  tortuosity  of  this  vessel  as  well  as  its  large  size,  and  will 
detect  its  branches  as  the  great  pancreatic  (Fig.  321),  the  stnall  pancre- 
aiic,  consisting  of  several  twigs,  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  near  the 
termination  of  the  vessel,  the  vcLsa  brevia  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  splenic  branches,  which  enter  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  The 
splenic  plexus,  a  branch  of  the  solar  plexus,  will  be  foimd  accompanying 
this  vessel. 

The  splenic  vein,  of  large  size,  is  also  found  in  relation  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pancreas  passing  from  left  to  right,  its  tribu- 
taries corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery 
but  receiving  also  near  its  termination  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  which 
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Pic.  SJi.'— 'Diiteciion  of  abdominal  symtiathatk:  nervw,  thowifig  toUr.  hyposMlrie  aad  i 

JLhe  crura  of  the  diaphra^^  and  surrounding  the  (iri^'n  of  the  cceliac 
"  nis,  should  now  be  dissected  (Fi^.  321),  It  is  saitJ  to  consist  of  the  two 
large  semilynar  ganglia  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  aort-a»  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  interlacing  cords  conij»osed  of  nerv'e-fibres; 
each  of  these  ganglia  in  reality  consists  of  many  smaller  ganglia  connected 
by  short  bands  of  nerve-fibres,  a  fact  which  the  dissector  may  denimi- 
strate  by  careful  dissection.   The  branches  of  the  solar  plexus  corresixjnd 
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in  name  and  situation  with  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  with  the 
exception  that  it  has  also  an  aortic  branch,  the  aortic  plexus,  which  de- 
scends in  front  of  the  aorta  and  which  will  be  followed  later.  Most  of 
these  branches  of  the  solar  plexus  have  already  been  encountered  in  the 
dissection  of  the  various  arteries.  They  appear  as  two  or  three  cords 
l3ring  upon  the  vessel  to  which  they  belong,  connected  by  numerous 
small  strands. 

The  Spleen, — The  position  of  the  spleen  is  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium  deeply  placed  opposite  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs.  The 
size  of  the  spleen  varies  considerably*  even  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times.    Its  average  weight  is  six  ounces;  its  greatest  horizontal 
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Pic.  3»j. — Spleen,  antaior  view  and  dia^cnun  of  traiuivcnie  sectioni  R.  renal;  G,  gastric;  P,  p»n- 
creatic;  C,  colic  arcks;  A  and  V,  artery  and  vein  at  hilum. 


dimension,  three  inches,  its  vertical  diameter,  four  to  five  inches.  To 
appreciate  its  relations  one  must  first  take  note  of  its  surfaces  and  these 
again  arc  best  under,st(xxl  by  comparing  a  transverse  section  (Fig.  323) 
with  the  organ  itself.  Such  a  section  shows  a  large  convene  phrenic  sur- 
face looking  upward,  backward,  outward  and  forward,  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  diaphragm ;  an  anterior  or  gastric  surface  looking  forward  and 
inward,  concave  and  in  contact  with  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stom- 
ach, the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  mc^so- 
colon  (Fig.  3 16) ;  an  inner  surface  in  contact  with  the  left  adrenal  and  the 
left  kidney.  An  inferior  or  basal  surface  is  also  described  which,  of 
course,  would  not  be  apparent  in  such  a  transverse  section.  The  borders 
of  the  spleen  (Fig.  323)  are  the  anterior  border  which  is  usually  notched, 
the  depth  and  nimiber  of  the  notches  varying,  these  being  sometimes 
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palpable  in  the  living  subject  if  the  abdominal  wall  is  thin;  a  posterior 
border;  an  inner  border  sc|>aratin^'  the  internal  and  the  anterior  surfaces; 
just  in  advance  of  the  internal  border  is  the  hilum  or  aperture  by  which 
the  v*cssels»  nerves  and  l)rmphatics  gain  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the 
organ. 

The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  spleen  were  indicated  in  tracing  the 
peritoneum  in  hori^eontal  section  of  the  abdomen.  They  may  l>e  sum- 
marized by  stating  that  the  spleen  is  completely  invested  \\\ih  perito- 
neum, that  it5  inner  border  is  connected  with  the  left  kidney  and  the 
paphragm  above  the  position  of  the  kidney  by  the  lieno-renal  ligafnent 

phrenicO'S picnic  omentum  bt*tween  the  layers  of  which  the  splenic 
artery  reaches  the  organ,  and  that  its  hilum  is  connected  with  the  car- 
dia  of  the  stomach  by  the  f^astro-splenic  omentum.  The  relation  of  the 
sustentaculum  lienis  or  phrvnico-colic  ligament,  the  shelf-like  fold  of  the 
peritoneum  which  connects  the  sj)lenic  flexure  of  the  colon  with  the 
parietal  i)eritoneum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  tenth  rib,  should 
also  be  noted  (Fig.  317). 

The  very  free  vascular  supply  of  the  spleen  is  related  with  its  hloorl- forming 
function  a^s  well  as  with  its  variations  in  sixc.  The  spli?eii  is  snmetimes  rupturtd  as 
the  result  of  external  violonctr  and  from  its  rt^JJttians  to  the  jXTiloneum  it  will  be  seen 
that  nipture  woulil  lie  attended  with  intru-peritoneal  dfusion  of  hlood,  the  hemor- 
rhage usually  l)cing  quite  copious. 

The  splenic  branches  0/  the  splenic  artery  should  now  be  followed 
into  the  hilum  by  clearin)<  away  the  anterior  layer  of  the  phreni(x>-splenic 
omentum.  The  connection  of  the  inner  surface  wnth  the  kidney  should 
also  be  noted.  The  spleen  may  now  be  removed,  the  dissector  |)ass- 
ing  his  band  around  the  convex  surface,  thus  demonstrating  its  freedom 
Dm  connection  with  the  abdominal  wall,  and  reaching  the  left  kidney 
rith  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  demonstrating  the  connection  of  the  spleen 
with  this  org^m.  The  phrenico-splenic  omentum  should  be  cut,  if  pos- 
sible, without  detaching  the  jjeritoneum  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
kidney.  The  surfaces  and  borders  of  the  organ  may  now  be  more  mi- 
nutely studied,  the  peritoneum  may  be  stripped  from  the  surface;  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  fibrous  capsule  and  a  section  either  in  the  transverse 
plane  at  the  level  of  the  hilum  or  in  a  coroiml  plane  coinciding  with  the 
position  of  the  hilum  may  be  made. 

The  Removal  op  the  Liver, — The  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery 
and  the  common  bile-duct  may  be  tied  about  three  inches  telow  the 
liv^er  and  these  structures  cut  below  the  ligatures,  Drawing  the  liver 
downward,  the  suspensory  ligament  should  be  cut  close  to  the  dia* 
phragm;  now  depressing  the  organ  still  further,  divide  the  uf>t)cr  layer 
of  the  coronary  ligament  and  its  lateral  continuations,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, pass  two  ligatures  around  the  vena  cava  between  th« 
and  the  liver  and  two  below  the  liver  and  cut  this  vessel  U 
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pair  of  ligatitrcs.  Depressing  the  liver  still  more,  cut  the  lower  layers  of 
the  coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  and  remove  the  organ  from  the  body, 
placing  it  upon  pads  with  the  upper  surface  looking  upward.  Note 
again  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  upper  surface  and 
its  continuation  from  this  median  line  of  attachment  toward  either 
lateral  border. 

The  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Liver* — This  surface  is  divided  into  a 
right  and  a  left  portion  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
this  portion  of  this  fissure  being  known  as  the  fissure  for  the  ductus 
venosus  because  it  accommodates  that  fetal  vein  as  it  makes  its  way 
from  the  portal  vein  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.    Upon  the  left  side  of 
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this  fissure,  near  the  upper  border,  is  a  small  notch  wliich  accommodates 
the  oesophagus,  while  the  lower  part  of  this  surface  becomes  directly 
continuous  w4th  the  omental  tuberosity  on  the  under  surface.  A  few 
inches  to  the  right  side  of  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  is  the  fissure 
for  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  vessel  is  deeply  embedded  in  and  almost 
surrounded  by  the  liver  structure.  If  this  segment  of  the  cava  te  forci- 
bly drawn  away  from  the  liver  the  terminal  portions  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  three  or  four  in  number,  will  be  seen  emerging  from  the  liver  to 
enter  at  once  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  Spigelian  lobe  is  the  surface  included  between  the  ductus  ven- 
osus and  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava,  Upon  the  right  side  of  the  fis- 
sure for  the  vena  cava,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface,  \^H11 
be  seen  the  suprarenal  impression  for  the  accommodation  of  the  right 
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suprarenal  body  (Fig.  324).  The  lines  of  attachment  of  the  two  layers 
of  the  coronary  ligament  should  !)e  parttciiJarly  noted,  these  being  near 
the  upper  and  lower  limits  respectively  of  the  posterior  surface.  AH 
that  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ  which  falls  Ijetween  the 
two  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament  is  without  [leritcmeal  investment 
and  comes  into  direct  relation  with  the  diaphragm^ 

Extravasiition  of  blood  or  pus  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  vrouJd 
be  non- peritoneal. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  has  been  described  but  should  be 

reviewed  at  this  stage  and  will  probably  be  best  appreciated  if  the  dts* 
sector  will  elevate  the  posterior  surface,  held  toward  the  operator,  to 
enable  him  to  see  the  under  surface  from  behind,  that  he  may  note  again 
from  this  ij>oint  of  view  the  things  already  pointed  out  in  relation  with 
this  surface  of  the  organ. 

The  interior  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  insi>ected  by  making  an  in- 
cision  of  proper  size,  the  spirally  arranged  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
near  its  orifice  being  especially  noted. 

The  peritoneimi  may  Ix;  stripf»ed  from  at  least  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  exposing  the  tibrous  capsulep  the  capsule  of  Qlissoa»  so  in- 
timately related  to  the  structure  of  the  organ  since  it  is  prolonged  into 
the  interior  of  the  liver  in  repeatedly  dividing  fibrous  processes  which 
interlace  to  form  the  trabecular  stroma. 


THE  POSTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  WALL 

The  parietal  peritoneum  investing  the  pastcrior  wall  and  the  ante» 
rior  surfaces  of  the  retro-peritoneal  organs  in  contact  with  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  expose  these  organs  and  the  waU  itself.  Its  removal 
may  lie  begun  at  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  kidneys, 

Thb  Kidneys. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney  is  not 
entirely  invested  with  peritoneum.  To  appreciate  the  relation  of  the 
peritonctun  the  relation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  itself  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  uj^jjer  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  kidney  is  an  area,  peritoneal,  which  is  in  relation  w4th  the 
renal  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  (Fig,  325). 
Below  this,  along  the  inner  border,  is  the  duvdenal  area  for  the  descend- 
ing  portion  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  non-peritoneal;  upon  the  outer 
side  of  this  is  the  colic  area  in  contact  with  the  upi>er  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon  which  is  usually  non- peritoneal.  Near  the  lower  border  be- 
tween these  two  areas  is  the  mesocolic  area,  a  peritoneal  surface  covered 
by  a  part  of  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

The  right  suprarenal  body,  situated  just  above  the  right  kidncy« 
presents  an  anterior  peritonea!  surface  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver* 
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The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  left  kidney  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  right.  Approximately  the  upper  one-third  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  this  organ  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach 
(Fig.  325)  and  is  known  as  the  gastric  area:  it  is  peritoneal.  Below  this 
is  the  pancreatic  area^  a  non-peritoneal  region  since  the  pancreas  has  no 
peritoneum  on  its  posterior  surface.  Below  the  pancreatic  area  toward 
the  left  is  the  colic  area,  a  non-peritoneal  surface,  while  towanl  the 
right  is  a  peritoneal  area  in  contact  \<nth  the  termination  of  the  duodenum. 

The  left  suprareim]  body  presents  an  anterior  peritoneal  suri'ace 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
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posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  while  the  lower  part  of  its  inner  ex- 
tremity comes  into  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pancreas 
and  is,  therefore,  non-peri toneaL 

The  renal  vessels  should  be  exposed  by  <x»ntinuing  the  dissection 
of  the  peritoneum  from  the  inner  border  of  each  kidney  toward  the  mid- 
line. The  renal  vein,  the  most  superficial  of  these  vessels,  will  be  en- 
coimtered  first  and  should  be  followed  to  its  termination  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  left  renal  vein  is  longer  than  the 
right  and  that  it  receives  as  a  tributary  the  left  spermatic  vein  in  the 
male  and  the  left  ovarian  vein  in  the  female.  The  renal  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  lies  posterior  to  the  vein  and  upon  being  de- 
nuded of  peritoneum  presents  upon  its  surface  the  renal  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  a  branch  of  the  solar  plexus  which  also  receives  the  renal 
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The  removal  of  the  v»eriloneum  froin  the  |x>sierior  abdominal  wall 
^ould  be  completed  by  cautiously  raising  the  membrane*  first  froni 
the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  then  from  the  iliac  vessels  and  remaining 
regions,  using  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  occasionally  the  blade  to 
free  its  deep  surface.  The  looseness  of  the  subserous  areolar  tisiue  (p. 
615)  allows  this  to  l>c  accomplished  with  comparative  case.  The  under* 
lying  nerves'and  other  structures  are  to  be  safe-guarded:  in  fn>nt  of  the 
aortap  the  aorlic  pUxus;  over  the  vena  cava,  the  right  spermatic  artery 
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and  vein;  to  the  right  of  the  cava»  the  right  ureter;  to  the  left  of  the  aorta, 
the  left  ureter  and  the  left  spermatic  artery  and  vein;  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
the  iliac  vessels  and  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus;  to  the  outer  side  of 
each  kidney,  the  twelfth  thoracic,  ilio-hypogasiric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves. 

The  Ureter. — The  ureter  leaves  the  kidney  behind  the  renal  artery 
and  vein,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  inward  for  a  short  distance 
and  then  directly  dow^nward  (Fig.  326).  It  originates  in  the  dilatation, 
the  pehis  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  ureter,  which  lies  in  a  cavity  within  the 
kidney  known  as  the  sinus,  and  emerges  through  the  orifice  of  the  sinus, 
the  hilum.  The  renal  arter>^  and  vein  should  also  he  traced  between  the 
lips  of  the  hilum  to  their  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  sinus  respec- 
tively. Slightly  displacing  the  vessels  on  the  right  side  and  also  the 
descending  part  of  the  duodenum  if  this  has  not  been  removed,  the 
right  ureter  will  be  exposed  (Fig.  326). 

The  abdominal  stage  of  the  ureter  includes  that  part,  of  it  between 
the  hilum  of  the  kidney  and  the  brim  of  the  peKns,  the  duct  obliquely 
crossing  the  front  surface  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  genito-crural 
nerve  and  being  crossed  obliquely  by  the  spennatic  (or  ovarian)  artery. 
A  ainstriction,  the  upper  isthmus,  will  be  seen  at  some  point  within  three 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  hilum  of  the  kidney,  and  a  fusiform  dilatation, 
the  chief  spindle,  followed  by  a  second  constriction,  the  lower  isthmus, 
at  the  pelvic  brim,  where  the  duct  will  be  observ^ed  to  enter  the  pelvis 
by  crossing  either  the  common  iliac  artery  and  vein  or  the  external 
iliac  vessels.  The  ureter  lies  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior.  If  the  left  ureter  be  now  similarly  ex[x>sed,  it  will  be  seen  to 
lie  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  to  be  covered  at  its  beginning  in  some  cases 
by  the  pancreas,  and  to  pass  behind  the  attachment  of  the  meso-sig- 
moid  below  (Fig.  326). 

The  pelvic  and  vesical  stages  of  the  course  of  the  ureter,  which 
differ  in  the  two  sexes,  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pelvic 
cavity  (p.  688). 

The  Abdominal  Aorta. — The  abdominal  aorta,  a  continuation  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  begins  at  the  aortic  opening  of  the  dia|>hragiTi  op|3o- 
site  the  lower  border  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra  and  terminates  at  the 
level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  by  dividing  into  the  two  common 
yiac  arteries.  Its  course  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mid-line,  its  place  of 
bifurcation  being  indicated  by  a  point  uj>on  the  surface  of  the  abdomi- 
nal waU  slightly  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  on  the  level  of 
the  highest  points  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia  (Fig.  326), 

The  relations  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  behind,  the  upper  four 
himbar  vertebra?  and  the  left  lumbar  veins;  on  the  right  side,  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava  separated  above  by  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm, 
while  the  thoracic  duct,  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  the  vena  azygos 
major  are  on  the  right  side  and  partly  behind ;  on  the  left,  the  left  crus 
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of  the  diaphragm,  the  fourth  part  of  the  duodenum,  tlie  left  ureter  and 
the  left  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  artery  and  vein;  in  front,  the  aortic 
jjIcxus  and,  from  above  doi\Tiward,  the  pancrea.*;^  the  transverse  part  of 
Iho  duodenum,  and  the  left  renal  vein,  while  in  less  intimate  relation 
are  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon  and  the  coils  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum. 

The  branches  are  (a)  the  visceral  branches,  including  the  inferior 
phrenic  arteries,  the  c<FUac  axis,  the  stipcrior  mesenteric,  the  inferior 
mesenteric,  tlie  two  spermatic  (or  the  two  cwarian)  arteries,  the  two 
suprarenal  and  the  two  renal  arteries;  (b)  the  parietal  branches*  the 
four  pairs  of  lumbar  arteries,  in  series  with  the  inturcosUil  branches  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  and  the  sacra  media,  which  arises  from  the  point 
of  bifurcation  of  thu  aorta  and  continues  downward  alon^  the  mid-line 
of  tlie  sacrum  rcj^rescntinj;  the  caudal  aorta  of  most  vertebrates. 

The  aortic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  Iiaving  been  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  (Pig.  322),  it 
should  Ix*  dissected,  its  cxintinuity  above  with  the  solar  plexus  and  be- 
low with  the  hyjMDgastric  plexus  established  and  its  TX?eeption  of  fila- 
ments from  the  lumbar  s>mripathctic  ganglia  demonstrated.  It  will  l^e 
seen  to  consist  of  two  chief  cords  connected  by  rather  irregular  inter- 
lacing bands  of  fibres  and  to  give  off  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  and 
filaments  to  the  renal  plexus. 

The  solar  plexus,  j)reviously  dissected^  will  lie  seen,  in  the  dissection 
of  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  to  contribute  a  plexus  to  each  branch  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  to  give  off  the  aortic  plexus  in  addition  to 
these  branches. 

The  visceral  branches  of  the  aorta  have  been  dissccte<l  except  the 
inferior  j^hrenic  and  tlie  sfjcnnatic  arteries. 

The  inferior  phrenic  arteries  (Fig.  308)  should  Ix-  traced  from  their 
origin  just  below  the  cUaphragm  upward  and  outward  to  thdr  distril>u- 
tion  to  the  diai)hragm  and^  by  their  internal  hranehes,  to  the  rx:'so[)hagus 
^aroun<l  which  tube  they  aJiastomose,  Their  superior  suprarenal  branches 
dould  be  tracc»d  to  the  suprarenal  bodies. 

The  spermatic  arteries  should  Ix?  followed  from  their  points  of  origin 
downward  and  outward,  the  spermatic  nerve-plexuses  accomi>anying 
them  Ix'ing  noted  as  receiving  filaments  from  the  renal  plexuses;  the 
spermatic  veins  should  als<3  receive  due  attention.  The  lower  parts  of 
these  vessels  have  been  traced  (pp,  628  and  671). 

The  lumbar  arteries  (four  pairs)  should  be  followed  from  thdr  origin 
for  a  short  distance;  they  cannot  he  completely  dissected  at  fnx?sent. 
They  pass  outward  beneath  the  gangliated  cord  of  the  s)Tnpathctie, 
those  of  the  right  side  going  also  beneath  the  vena  c^iva.  Each  lumbar 
artery  gives  off  soon  after  its  origin,  and  beneath  the  psoas,  a  dorsal 
branch,  which  passes  tow^ard  the  dorsal  siu*face  of  the  body  and  gives 
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off  a  spinal  branch,  this  entering  the  spinal  canal  to  assist  in  the  supply 
of  the  spinal  column  and  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  (p.  591), 
and  a  mtiscular  branch,  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The 
continuation  of  the  artery  is  traceable  across  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  behind  the  psoas  and  the  lumbar  plexus  to  be  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  this  wall,  assisting  the  lower 
intercostal  arteries,  the  internal  mammary  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac 
in  supplying  these  structures.  The  two  upper  arteries  pass  behind  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  the  two  lower  in  front  of  this  muscle  (Fig,  363). 

The  abdominal  aorta  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  aneurism.  In  thin  subjects  the 
pulsations  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  readily  felt  by  palpation  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  waD  with  the  hand,  A  tourniquet  is  sometime^:*  applied  to  the  abdominal 
aorta  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  hip- joint  operations,  or  for  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  be- 
ing applied  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  the  patient  being  placed  upon  his 
right  side  to  get  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible. 

The  Inferior  Vena  Cava. — The  origin  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
is  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  disc  or  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  right  and  left  common  iliac  veins.  Its  termination  is  in 
the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  immediately 
after  piercing  the  diaphragm.  The  relations  of  the  inferior  cava  are,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  the  cava 
being  embedded  within  the  fissure  for  the  cava;  upon  the  left  side,  the 
abdominal  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  the 
vena  azygos  major;  upon  the  right  side,  the  right  tireter,  the  right  kidney, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  right  sjmipathetic  nerve;  in  front t 
Ae  transverse  colon,  the  descending  duodenum,  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas, the  transverse  duodentun.  wliile  the  right  spermatic  artery  ob- 
liquely crosses  the  cava  from  within  outward.  The  tributaries  of  this 
trunk,  in  addition  to  the  two  common  iliac  veins,  are  the  Utrnhar  veins, 
the  right  spermatic  or  right  ovarian  vein,  the  renal  and  suprarenal  veins 
and  the  hepatic  veins  (Fig.  364), 

The  Venfij  Azygos  (Fig.  364). — The  azygos  vein  or  vena  azygos  major 
should  be  sought  at  its  origin,  just  below  the  diaphragm,  as  the  upward 
continuation  of  the  right  ascending  lumbar  vein.  It  is  partly  concealed 
by  the  inferior  vena  cava,  to  the  inner  side  of  which  it  lies  and  which 
must  be  displaced  outward  to  expose  it.  It  is  also  in  close  relation  with 
the  aorta  and  with  the  thoracic  duct,  the  latter  l>ing  between  it  and  the 
aorta  and  being  in  danger  of  injury  unless  the  dissector  exercise  care 
in  isolating  the  vein.  The  vein  should  be  traced  to  either  the  aortic 
opening  of  the  diaphragm,  through  which  it  usually  passes  to  enter  the 
thorax,  or  to  the  right  crus,  which  it  sometimes  pierces  (vide  p.  748), 

The  Vena  Hemiazygos-^The  hemiazygos  vein  or  ^ena  azygos  minor 
inferior,  originating  from  the  left  ascending  lumbar  vein,  should  be 
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focffid  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  just  below  the  diapfan^m,  and  traced 
to  the  left  cms  of  that  muscle  thfXTOi^  which  it  passes  to  reach  the 
thorax  (p.  74S). 

The  Thoracic  Dud  {Vig,  366). — This  vessel  is  to  be  exposed  by  db- 

placing  the  vena  cava  and  the  aorta  from  the  mid-Une,  the  duct  being 
partly  conceded  by  the  aorta  and  having  the  vena  az>-gos  on  its  right 
ikk.  Tlie  duct  may  be  difficult  to  discover  but  may  usually  be  found 
if  its  relations  as  just  indicated  be  borne  in  mind.  It  begins  in  front  of 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  tunibar 
tninkSt  which  drain  the  lumbar  lymph*nodes»  and  at  once  expands  into 
a  fusiform  enlargement,  the  receptacuhim  chyll  (or  cistern  of  Pecquet). 
The  dstcm  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  len^h  and  is  joined  on  the 
left  side  by  the  common  intestmat  lymph-trunk  and  farther  up  by  two 
vessels  from  the  lower  thoracic  mxlcs.  The  duct  should  be  traced  to 
the  aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm  which  transmits  it  to  the  thoracic 
cavity  (\\.  748), 

The  Splanchnic  Nerves.— The  great  splanchnic  nerve  (1^-751)  should 
be  found  piercing  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm  and  Koing  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus;  the  small  splanchnic  nerve 
should  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  latter,  since  it  also  pierces 
the  crus  and  passf's  to  thi*  lower  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

The  least  or  renal  splanchnic  will  be  found  more  laterally  placed  and 
if  recxjgnized  at  its  emergence  through  the  diaphragm  may  be  traced 
to  the  renal  plexus.  The  suprarenal  body  must  be  displaced  outward  to 
some  extent  to  facilitate  access  to  the  nerve. 

Thk  Kidneys. — In  addition  to  being  partially  covered  in  front  by 
the  parietal  ijeritoneum.  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  kidneys  are  related 
with  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  renal  fascia  (perirenal  fascia),  a  layer  of 
fatty  tissue,  the  parannalfat,  being  between  this  fascia  and  the  parietal 
jx^ritotunim.  The  anterior  layer  of  the  renal  fascia  of  one  side  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  other  side  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  cava.  The 
posterior  lamella  of  the  renal  fascia,  continuous  externally  with  the  an- 
terior layer,  passes  behind  the  kidney  and  acquires  attachment  to  the 
vertebra.  The  renal  fascia  is  a  condensation  of  the  subpentoneal  tissue 
By  its  deep  surface  it  is  connected  with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidne 
by  bands  of  connective  tissue  which  pass  through  the  fatty  layer,  the  peri- 
rmal  fat,  between  the  renal  fasda  and  the  kidney.  The  posterior  layer 
of  the  fascia  is  connected  also  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  If  the  kidney 
be  elevated  from  its  resting  place  this  fat  and  fascia  may  be  inspected. 

Delideney  of  the  perirenal  fat  which  may  occur  10  emaciation  of  the  body  or  in 
depressed  states  without  special  emaciation  permits  of  a  certain  amount  of  movement 
of  the  kidney,  the  condition  known  bs  movable  kklney*  A  variation  of  the  relation 
of  the  kidney  to  the  peritoneum  whereby  the  organ  iniitead  of  bang  retro  peritoneal 
bs5  a  sort  of  raessnteiy,  is  known  as  (loatlag  kidney,  a  congenital  oonditiou. 
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The  kidneys  should  now  be  displaced  forward  and  toward  the  mid- 
line, and  the  perirenal  fat  should  be  removed  to  exix)se  the  structures 
in  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ.  Reference  to  Fig. 
327  will  show  that  along  the  mesial  border  of  the  posterior  surface,  the 
kidney  is  in  relation  with  the  psoas  muscle,  while  farther  outward  it 
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Pic.  j^ 7,^^ Posterior  aapiKt  of  kidneys  in  itNi  to  foTtnalln  subtect:  portioii  of  poeterktr  body-wall 
has  been  removed,  as  have  been  also  parts  of  pleural  sacs  and  diaphragm. 

comes  into  relation  wHth  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  still  farther  out- 
ward with  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique;  approxi- 
mately the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  surface  is  in  relation  %\ith  the 
diaphragm,  the  pleura  inter\^ening  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  body,  The  level  to  which  the  pleura  descends 
varies,  but  usually  the  line  of  its  lower  limit  crosses  the  twelfth  rib. 
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li  ct  eridenl  froco  the  retatiooilBps  pointed  out  whtrm  linft  if  the  Iminejr  n  i 
iMlBDd  UitoukIi  the  loin  for  the  vuloia  opemtioof  of  mtpkn$mmy,  mfpkruimmy  i 
mpkf^$k0tffmy,  caiv  tnttfl  beexerdaetl  to  avoid  treapaatti^  apoa  the  picitnil  cavit 
by  tBtloog  the  soiiBiQiQ  too  fiir  ttpwud. 

The  kidneys  may  now  be  removed  from  the  body,  for  more  detaiksd 
study,  by  severing  each  renal  artery  and  vein.  The  capsak  of  the  kidney 
may  usually  be  stripped  off  from  the  organ  rather  it^ulily.  The  hitum 
of  1 1 1  -  V  t  are  which  opens  into  Uie  sinus,  should  be « 

and  lie  ur€i€f,  the  renal  artery  and  the  renal  m 
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Pro.  ufl.'-Lc/neitiidiniil  •«*ciion  of  Hwht  kidney,  thr^wlnff  rvlnlionn  t>f  i^vui  mid  iU  dtvUium  to 

renal  iubfttftoc«  aju]  lo  tlm^^  J 


The  organ  should  Ix;  cut  in  the  coronal  plane  just  in  front  of  the  anterior 

Hp  of  the  liiluni,  the  fingers  hnn^  insinuat^fl  into  die  hilum  in  front  of 
tht'  (jtluT  stmt  turcs  and  after  the  fingers  a  knife-blade  should  Ix;  intn> 
diiccd  ancl  miidc  to  cut  from  within  outward;  this  section  will  cx|)Ose 
the  sinus  and  its  crmtcnts.  'llie  dissector  li^ill  note  the  ex]>ansion  of  the 
urettT  within  the  sinus  to  form  the  pelvis  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Infundibula  and  calices,  or  Bubdi\Hsions  of  the  i)cl\is,  embrace  the 
ai>iccs  of  I  he  Malpi^'hian  |jyramids  (Fig.  328).  The  renal  artery  will 
be  traced  through  the  hilum  into  the  sinus,  its  branches  nottHJ  and  the 
entrance  of  these  branches  into  the  kidney  substance  between  the  Mal- 
piphian  pyramids,  i.e,,  into  thost^  |>ortiuns  of  the  kidney  parenchynia 
known  as  the  columns  of  Berlin.  The  tributaries  of  the  renal  vein 
,bc  noted  emerging  from  tlie  cohurjns  of  Berlin  at  the  same  plaoe& 
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converging  ta  form  the  t^nal  vein,  which  leaves  the  sinus  through  the 
hilum.    Other  occupants  of  the  sinus  are  the  lymptiaiics  and  the  nerves. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  should  also  be  cut.  exposing  the  soft  interior 
of  the  organ,  the  central  medullary  matter  being  of  such  consistence  as 
to  have  suggested  the  name  of  capsuk  for  this  organ. 

The  Lumbar  Ganglia  of  the  Sympathetic, — ^The  lumbar  portion 
of  the  gangliated  cord  of  the  sNTiipathetic  (Fig,  329)  includes  usually 
four  ganglia,  though  there  may  be  less  or  as  many  as  eight.  They  are 
made  accessible  upon  the  removal  of  the  kidneys  and  the  removal  or 
displacement  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava.  They  He  on  the  antero-lateral 
aspects  of  the  vertebral  bodies  and  are  sometimes  quite  effectually 
masked  by  a  covering  of  fascia.  Locating  the  first  ganglion,  the  associa- 
tion cord  connecting  it  with  the  last  thoracic  ganglion  should  be  sought 
at  its  emergence  through  the  diapliragm  and  the  ganglia  should  then 
be  successively  exjx)sed. 

The  somatic  branches,  including  the  white  and  the  gray  rami  com- 
municantes,  may  be  followed  outward  beneath  the  fibrous  arches  of  the 
psoas  muscle  in  company  with  the  lumbar  arteries,  which  latter  are  be- 
hind the  ganglia.  After  the  dissection  of  the  psoas,  the  rami  may  be 
traced  to  their  union  with  the  corresponding  lumbar  ner\^es. 

The  visceral  branches  pass  inward  to  join  the  aortic  and  hyijogastric 
plexuses— by  which  route  they  reach  the  pelvic  viscera^and  to  supply 
the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  spine. 

Psoas  Magnus  (Fig.  in), — Orig^tn,  the  sides  of  the  bodies  and  of 
the  vertebral  discs  of  the  last  thoracic  and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  the  transvcTse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?;  insertion,  the  lesser 
trochanter  of  the  femur  by  a  tendon;  nerve-supply,  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  ner\^es  through  the  lumbar  plexus;  action^  flexion 
and  evcrsion  of  the  femur  and  the  stc^d>'ing  of  the  trunk  uiion  the  femur 
when  the  latter  is  fixed. 

The  muscle  is  enveloped  in  a  fascia,  the  psoas  fascia.  It  is  crossed  at 
its  upixT  part  by  a  tendinous  arch,  the  intertml  arcuaie  ligament  (Fig. 
Ill)  with  which  the  psoas  fascia  is  continuous.  Those  portions  of  the 
muscle  which  arise  from  the  vertebral  bodies  do  so  by  a  series  of  arches 
bridging  over  the  central  portions  of  the  bodies  under  which  arches  pass 
the  lumbar  arteries  and  the  somatic  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia. 
Embedded  \i4thin  the  substance  of  the  muscle  is  the  lumbar  plexus,  the 
principal  trunks  of  which  emerge  from  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle. 
The  fascia  should  now  be  removed  from  the  muscle,  its  attachment  to 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  being  noted  and  the  dissector  detecting  and  guard- 
ing the  obturalor  nerve  as  it  emerges  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  muscle, 
the  genito^rural  uerve,  emerging  from  its  anterior  aspect,  the  external 
cutaneous,  the  ilio-inguinal  and  the  ilio-hypogasiric  nerves  emerging  from 
the  outer  surface  and  the  anterior  crural  coming  from  the  jx)Sterior  sur- 
face and  passing  downward  and  outward  (Fig,  12b). 
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A  fMtf  tiMCtm  H  a  crjQection  of  pas  within  the  favial  sbeath  g£  the  [ 
salting  from  caries  ^tiloeratkAj  of  the  lower  tl»c»cic  or  tbe  issbor  vertelMae.  Sack 
a  oollectioo  of  pus  naost  csoosnooly  foQovs  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  into  the  tfai^  and 
pointi  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thi^  at  the  ooter  side  of  the  femoral  matli. 
It  may.  however,  reach  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  iHacns  aiasde  and  make  its  way  cnrer 
the  crest  of  the  iiitim  into  the  gluteal  region,  or  h  may  travel  into  the  pelris  and  find 
its  way  into  the  bladder. 

Psoas  Parvus. — OrigfOt  the  last  thoracic  and  the  first  hnnbar  ver- 
tebra; insertion,  the  Uiac  fascia  and  the  pectineal  emineiice;  trie  iM|i 
ply*  the  first  lumbar  ner\'e;  action,  the  tensor  of  the  iUac  fascia.    This 
small  mtiscle  (Fig.  1 1 1).  frequently  absent  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
body,  should  be  dissected,  if  present,  and  may  then  be  remo\-ed. 

QuADRATUS  Lt'MBORUM. — ^Thc  posteriof  layer:  Oncin,  the  posterior 
part  cA  the  crest  of  the  ilitmi  and  the  ilio-lumbar  Hgament;  insertion, 
the  inncT  part  of  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  aiid  by  pointed  proc- 
esses into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  anterior  layer:  (Mf^  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  four  Itunbar  verte- 
bra-; insertion,  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib.  Nerve-supply,  the 
lumbar  plexus.  Acfion,  to  pull  down  the  last  rib;  to  cause  lateral  flexion 
of  the  s[/ine  (Figs.  330  and  279). 

This  mu.scle  is  crossed  above  by  the  external  arcuate  ligament  (Pig.  1 1 1 ) 
and  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  Itmibar  fascia 
(Fig.  278).  In  removing  the  Itmibar  fascia  the  ilio-inguinal  and  ilio- 
hyix>gastric  nerves  will  be  encountered  crossing  the  muscle  obliquely 
from  within  outward  (Fig.  329). 

Thb  Lumbar  Plexus. — This  plexus  is  formed  by  the  dorsi-lumbar 
cord  descending  from  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve  and  by  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerves  (Fig.  329).  It  can  only  be  exposed  by  removing  the  psoas  magnus 
muscle.  This  is  done  with  greatest  safety  to  the  nerves  by  following  con- 
secutively those  trunks  which  have  been  foimd  to  emerge  from  the 
muscle,  cutting  away  such  portion  of  the  muscle  substance  as  may  be 
neccsSi'iry  to  jxjrmit  of  their  being  traced.  The  dissector  may  begin  with 
the  obturator  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  muscle  and  attack  next  the 
genito-crural  on  the  front  and  then  those  nerves  which  emerge  from  the 
outcT  side  and  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  plexus  now  exposed  are  the  muscular,  ilio-hypo- 
gastric,  ilio-inguinal,  geniUxrural,  external  cutaneous,  obturator,  acces- 
sory obturator  and  anterior  crural  or  femoral.  In  tracing  such  of  these 
nerves  as  lie  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  that  fascia  should  be  incised  to  the 
necessary  extent. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  psoas  magnus  and  parvus  and 
the  quadratus  lumborum. 
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The  genito<niral  nerve,  aming  from  the  first  and  second  lumbar/ 
cmerigcs  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  psoas  and  passsn^;  downward 
ufxm  its  surface  divides  Into  the  crural  bftmck^  which  enters  the  thsgk 
within  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels^  tying  upon  the  anterior  surfa 
of  the  femoral  artery  (p.  igS)  and  the  genital  branch.     The  latter,  di- 
verging  outward,  enters  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  accompany  the^ 
spermatic  cord  and  to  supply  the  cremaster  muscle  ^Fig.  529). 

Tlic  obturator  nerve  arising  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  lumt 
nerves  and  passing  downward  and  somewhat  inward  into  the  j>elvic 
cavity,  should  be  traced  along  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  the  peritoneum  being  displaced  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  foramen  through  which  it  makes  its  exit  from  the 
pelvns  into  the  thigh  (p.  21 8). 

The  accessory  obturator  nerve  (Fig.  109),  not  always  present,  aris- 
ing from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  passes  do^\-nward  beneath 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  iliac  fascia  and  enters  the  thigh  under  Pou part's 
ligament  and  under  cover  of  the  outer  border  of  the  pectineus  muscle, 
supplying  the  jX'Clincus  and  giving  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-jointl. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  arising  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves,  after  traversing  the  substance  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
passes  downward  between  the  psoas  and  iliacus  beneath  the  iliac  fasda  1 
to  leave  the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  ligament  slightly  external  to  the* 
femoral  arter>';  its  branches  within  the  abdomen  are  muscular  bramhes 
to  the  psoas  and  to  the  iliacus ;  the  brancius  given  off  in  the  thigh  are  set 
forth  on  page  204. 

lu AC  us.— Origin,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  insertion,  the  outer  side  of  the 
tt*tKlon  of  the  psoas,  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  the  surface  of 
bone  immediately  below  it;  nerve-supply,  the  second,  third  and  fourthj 
lumbar  nerves  through  the  anterior  cniral;  action*  to  aid  in  flexion  ; 
eversion  of  the  thigh.      This  muscle  and  the  psoas  magnus  are  often" 
regardc*d  as  one,  the  ilio- psoas  (Fig.  in). 

llie  iiiac  fascia  which  covers  this  muscle  is  attached  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  and  to  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis;  below  it  is  continued  into 
the  thigh  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  Ex* 
temal  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  blends  with  the  transversalis  fascia  along 
the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament.  At  the  upper  part  of  tlie  iliac  fossa  llie 
iliac  branches  of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  from  the  internal  iliac  will  be  seen 
entering  the  muscle  after  having  passed  beneath  the  psoas  (Fig.  326), 

An  iliac  abscrss,  or  a  collDctlon  of  pus  within  tlie  sheath  of  the  iliacus,  rcsultiti 
usually  from  an  extension  of  the  pus  of  a  psoas  ftbscess,  there  being  no  distinct  scp* 
turn  between  the  psoas  and  iliacus  sheaths. 

The  posterior  abdominal  wall  having  been  denuded  the  lumt 
arteries  may  now  be  followed  (p.  67a). 
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The  Diaphragm  (Fig.  330). — Origiii,  by  the  right  cms  or  pillar  from 
the  bodies  of  the  first,  second  and  third  lunibar  vertebrae  and  by  the 
left  crus  from  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra?;  the 
f internal  and  the  external  arcuate  ligament;  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
lower  six  ribs  and  their  costal  cartilages  interdigitating  with  the  trans- 
versalis,  and  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  ensiform.     Nerve=siipply^  the 
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Fk;.  j 30.— Dissection  oi  the  diaphragm,  hhuwias  iti  inferior  surfaiiCe. 

[right  and  left  phrenic  nerv^es  which  pierce  the  muscle  and  are  distributed 
I  its  under  surface;  action^  to  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity  in  the  vertical 
(direction,  acting  as  the  chief  muscle  of  inspiration. 

The  cmra,  should  first  be  cleaned  and  then  the  part  of  the  muscle 
arising  from  the  arcuate  ligaments,  Tlie  internal  arcuate  ligament  is  a 
[tendinous  band  passing  from  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  first  or  second 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  or  second, 
and  arching  across  the  surface  of  the  psoas  muscle  (Fig.  550).  The 
llgamentum  arcuatum  externum,  a  similar  tendinous  band,  arches  from 
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the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  crossing  the  anterior  surfaoe^of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  (Fig.  330). 

The  diaphragmatic  fascia,  which  invests  the  under  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  is  a  dense  membrane  so  closely  adherent  to  the  muscle  that 
its  removal  is  extremely  difficult.  This  is  particularly  so  if  the  dia- 
phragm has  been  punctured  in  the  removal  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or 
if  air  has  been  admitted  to  the  thoracic  cavity  in  any  other  way.  To 
facilitate  the  removal  of  this  fascia  the  lower  aperture  of  the  thorax 
should  be  widened  as  much  as  possible  by  pulling  the  lateral  mai^gins  of 
the  costal  angle  apart  and  maintaining  them  in  that  position.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  parietal  peritoneum  that  covers  the  diaphragmatic  fas- 
cia has  been  already  removed.  Beginning  the  denudation  at  the  crura, 
the  aortic  opening  will  be  encoimtered,  which  is  rather  behind  the  dia- 
phragm than  within  it,  the  muscular  bundles  arising  from  the  crura 
interlacing  in  front  of  this  aperture.  The  aortic  opening  transmits  the 
left  sympathetic  nerve  as  well  as  the  aorta,  and  usually  the  vena  azygos 
major  and  thoracic  duct.  Continuing  the  denudation  upward,  the 
oesophageal  opening  will  be  foimd  somewhat  to  the  left,  transmitting 
the  oesophagus  and  the  right  and  left  pneumogastric  nerves.  The  left 
phrenic  nerve  (Fig.  322)  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  and  in  front 
of  the  oesophageal  opening,  communicating  usually  with  some  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  and  presenting  the  diaphragmatic  ganglion.  The 
cava!  opening  (quadrate  aperture)  of  the  diaphragm,  the  highest  of  the 
openings  of  the  muscle  and  situated  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  mid- 
line, will  be  easily  found  and  a  little  to  its  right  the  right  phrenic  nerve 
may  be  detected  with  its  diaphragmatic  ganglion.  Having  completed 
the  removal  of  the  fascia,  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  will 
be  exposed  and  the  convergence  of  the  muscular  fibres  from  various 
parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  thorax  toward 
the  margins  of  this  tendon  will  be  noted. 

The  hiatus  diaphragmaticus  is  an  aperture  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  to  the  left  of  the  left  cms.  At  this  aper- 
ture the  pleura  lining  the  chest  cavity  comes  into  relation  with  the  peri- 
toneum; this  opening  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  diaphragmatic  hernia. 

The  Common  Iliac  Vessels  (Fig.  326). — The  parietal  peritoneum 
haxang  been  removed  from  the  common  iliac  vessels,  their  stufaces 
should  be  freed  from  any  loose  subserous  tissue  that  may  remain,  the 
dissector  safe-guarding  the  ureters,  the  hypogastric  plexus  in  the  form  of 
fibrous  bands  passing  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  and  over  these  vessels 
into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  the  fibres  from  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia 
that  pass  to  the  hypogastic  plexus. 

The  Right  Common  Iliac  Artery  (Pig.  326). — This  vessel,  one  oC  ^^ 
terminal  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  htunan  subr 
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I  HOW  be  followed  in  ns  course  downward  for  the  approximately  two 
inches  of  its  Icnj^h,  to  its  termination^  opposite  the  sacn>iliac  articula- 
tion in  its  k^rminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external  iHac  arteries. 
It  should  be  gently  separated  by  the  scalpel  handle,  on  the  tjuter  side, 
from  the  right  common  iliac  vein  and  the  vena  cava  above  and  the  psoas 
magnus  below,  and  in  the  same  way  should  be  raised  slightly  from  the 
subjacent  common  iliac  veins. 

The  Left  Common  Iliac  Artery, — ^Wliat  was  said  alx)ve  of  the  origin, 
course  and  termination  of  the  right  common  iliac  artery  applies  also  to 
the  left  one.  The  left  vessel,  however,  is  shorter  than  the  right  and  in  ad- 
dition to  being  crossed  by  the  ureter  and  certain  sympathetic  ner\TS»  is 
crossed  by  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  meso-sigmoid  and  by  the  suj^e- 
rior  hemorrhoidal  arter\'.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  relation 
on  its  outer  side  with  the  psoas  muscle,  while  the  left  common  iliac 
vein  lies  partly  beneath  and  partly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arter>',  and 
the  latter  rests  uf>on  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrte. 

The  relations  of  the  common  ihacs  have  thus  been  sufficiently  indi- 
cated. 

The  branches,  aside  from  the  terminal  hratukes,  are  small  trunks 
given  to  the  ureters,  the  psoas  and  the  peritoneum;  ocx^asionally  they 
give  rise  to  an  accessory  renal  or  to  the  ilio-lumbar  artery. 

The  surface  line  of  the  common  iliac  artery  is  drawn  from  a  point  a 
half  inch  to  the  left  of  the  mid-line  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  on  the 
level  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  iliac  crests,  to  a  point  midw^ay  between 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  the 
termination  of  this  vessel  and  the  beginning  of  the  external  iliac  artery 
being  indicated  by  the  intersection  of  this  line  by  one  connecting  the 
two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines. 

To  ligate  the  common  iliac  artery  for  aneurism  or  hem&rrh^ge,  it  is  evident  that 
it  may  he  reached  either  by  a  median  abdominal  incision  opening  the  pL-ritoncAl 
cavity,  or  by  the  extraperitoneal  route,  the  parietal  peritoneum  being  stripped  up 
from  the  iliac  fossa  through  an  incision  in  the  Hank  or  along  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  Common  Iliac  Veins  (Fig.  326).^These  vessels  originate  by  the 
union  of  the  internal  and  external  iliac  veins  and  terminate  by  uniting 
with  each  other  to  fomi  the  vena  cav^a  inferior.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
left  vein  is  longer  and  that  their  tributaries  arc  the  ilioAumhar  and  some- 
times the  lateral  sacral  veins,  the  left  also  receiving  the  middle  sacral 
tein^ 

The  relations  of  the  veins  to  the  arteries  have  been  seen  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  latter.  If  either  vein  be  cautiously  elevated,  it  \\'ill  be 
found  to  be  in  relation  behind  with  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the 

dation  cord  connecting  the  last  lumbar  with  the  first  sacral  gan- 
"es  with  tile  last  lumbar  ganglion  itself. 
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Tbt  Eitenui  IMac  Afteiy  (Kg.  326).— The  atcraal 
iirflfMffnf  at  the  ncro^liac  aitkulati^ 

of  the  comiDon  tHa£«  tcr«lfiaCci  bocath  the  isiddle  of  Poctpart's 
merit  where  it  becomes  the  leoidnil  aneiy.    la  dcaxiog  its  mfsK 
the  mbecfous  tiMie,  AlWMll^/t  tocta*  wfaidi  oovet^  it«  the 
veoeli  in  the  female  and  tometimet  the  oreter  will  be  found  cromofg  U 
Hs  or^tfi^  while  farther  down  the  vas  defavms  in  the  male  or 
md  Htearnent  in  the  female  will  be  foond  pawi^  transi^ersely  over  it. 
'Still  kmcr.  it  is  cnwBod  obtiqudy  by  the  ecmtal  branch  ol  the  gcnitCKj 
c!nini]  tu:rve  and  tiaapmsety  by  the  deep  drcttmflex  time  vein.    Lymj: 
nodes  will  be  fotmd  on  the  anterior  aiidabo  along  the  imiersui^ice  of  1 
vessel  The  arteiy  fihould  be  f^ently  separated  by  the  bltmt  diaaector  frora^ 
the  external  iliac  vein  an  the  inner  ddc.  which  latter,  in  the  case  of  the 
rtKht  vc-     '  '    '      :  the  art<  r  the  psoas  00 

«/iiUt  siil'  !  X*  miw  <  !■  1  to  rest  npon  ^ 

l^fioa^i  muscle  near  Poupart's  ligament,  but  above  thin  region,  upon  the 
outer  f wml'T  of  the  vdn. 

The*  relaticms  of  the  artery  are  as  just  detailed. 

The  surface  line  in  indicated  in  connection  mih  that  of  the  common 
iliac  artery. 

The  branches  are  some  smdl  musctdar  twigs,  the  deep  epigastric  and 
the  deep  circu  mjUx  iliac. 

Thr  deep  epiKASlric  artery  sh(7uld  l>c  tracecl  from  its  origin  near 
iPoui>arL's  ligament,  downward  and  inward  and  then  upward  to  the  ab- 
rdnniinal  wall,  lL.s  further  course;  has  l>ecn  followed  (p.  612).  Its 
brnnches  arc  the  cremasteric,  already  dissected  (p.  614),  the  pubic,  mus- 
iular  .int]  Lutaneom,  The  pubic  branch  nmy  l)e  followed  over  the  pos-j 
t4Tior  siirfatT  of  the  puhir  hone  and  its  anastomosis  with  the  pubiC 
branch  of  the  obturator  noted. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  (Fi^,  .^26)  has  Ix^en  encounte 
and  diHscctcd  (p.  607) 

The  cxtrrnal  iUao  artery  may  resquin:  ligation  for  arwurism.    What  waa  saicl 

(]    f  "■'    f  Uic  inethoikfjf  upp?*    ■  ^"  •  ••  the  conirnon  ilkic  i**  r:    '"-  ..,.,t  ...»  i.  .|,  ifjia^ 
I  >t  a»i  til  ccruun  mot]i  n  the  jio?siLiun«  of  « i 

iti<  I  Mill  >Mi  the  lnin)i(x«rit<iiU'Hl  <-i»>  i.im..ii  Wing  made  tlvmiiK' 
inikUv4(l  of  llimUKh  the  liniu  hIU-a, 

THE  MALE  PELVIS, 

neforr  attempting  the  dissection  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  will  be  well 
Ljfur  the  dissector  to  study  the  bony  pelvis,  notinj^  its  boundaries 
't>ones  which  enter  into  its  r:tiniiK)silioTU  as  well  as  iu  funn.    Th- 
bounded  pt^teriorly  by  the  sacrum  and  coccy*x;  laterally  by  the  1 

and  a  small  i^uirt  of  the  ilium;  anteriorly  !>y  the  pii^  * ?  tn 

extent  by  the  ranui^  of  the  ischiiun.    Its  superior  apen  supc 
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strait,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  s>*niphysis  pubis,  from  wliich  diverge 
on  either  side  the  ilio-pectineal  lines  separating  the  true  pehns  from  the 
false  pelvis;  postero-laterally  by  the  sacro-iliac  joints  and  posteriorly  by 
the  promonton^  of  the  sacrum  or  the  sacTo-vcrtebral  angle.  The  in- 
ferior aperture  or  outlet  of  the  pehds  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pubie 
arch»  that  is,  the  converging  rami  of  the  pubes  and  the  s\Tnphysis  pubis; 
laterally,  by  the  rami  and  tuberosities  of  the  ischia;  postero-laterally, 
I  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments;  posteriorly,  by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
This  apertijre  is  closed  from  behind  forvi^ard  by  the  coccygeus  and  leva- 
tor ani  muscles  and  the  triangular  ligament,  structures  already  encoim- 
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tered  in  the  dissection  of  the  perineum.    The  chief  pelvic  viscera  are  the 

.  sigmoid  colon  when  undistended,  the  rectum,  the  bladder  and  the  pros- 

*tate  gland. 

Before  disturbing  the  relations  of  the  peKdc  viscera,  the  latter  should 
be  subjected  to  a  general  sur\'ey.  The  rectum  is  indicated  by  a  convex- 
ity in  front  of  the  sacrum  and  the  bladder  by  a  larger  convex  prominence 

,  behind  the  pubic  bones.  If  the  ureter,  at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the 
pelvic  ca\4ty,  be  gently  pulled  upon,  it  will  be  seen  to  produce  a  ridge  in 
the  peritoneimi  extending  from  that  point  to  the  postero-lateral  aspect 
of  the  bladder.  In  front  of  this  ridge,  between  the  undistended  or  ()ar- 
tially  distended  bladder  and  the  lateral  pelvic  wall,  is  seen  a  depression, 
the  paravesical  fossa,  which  is  crossed  obliquely  from  before  baclcward 
and  isvnthout  iiiward  by  a  slight  ridge  caused  by  the  vas  deferens-  The 
sacro-genital  fold,  behind  and  internal  to  the  ridge  caused  by  the  ureter 

^and  parallel  vi-ith  it.  separates  the  pararectal  fossa,  situated  beside  the 
turn,  from  the  middle  or  genital  fossa.    The  latter  is  therefore  be- 
'  **  fold  of  the  ureter  and  the  sacro-genital  fold. 
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the  ng^ntM  colon  opposce  tlie  tfaM  piece  erf  the  facnm  I0  the  1 
pftft  of  the  antmor  mifxx  d  the  rectom*  vto^  ks  two  folds  ^fireife  to 

U  thit  opptf  psrt  of  tbi^  ffoctmn  w  di^wii 

llfT  UkViUS  IMBVIUUBy  OCRLIl  lII|GCtBfl  WIUl 

i  abotft  six  onsioes  of  fhxvi — xJtw  peritoQeiszi  tmtj  be  kXkmcd  Grooi  the 
antoxjr  flirfaoe  of  the  rectiini  to  the  postmor  surface  of  tiie  bladder,  as 
the  redc^teaical  fold.  The  lateral  f  nntiffniJtioagoC  the  posiggior  biyiy  of 
tfa»  fold  may  tw  traced  frooa  the  anterinr  surface  of  the  recliiiii  to  the 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  liecomiiiig  thoa  parietal  peritoQeam.  The  lateral  ex* 
tennofB  of  the  amerior  layer  of  the  fold  majr  be  traced  upon  the  lateral 
aorfaoes  of  the  bladder,  upoo  mimb  sorfaoes  they  descend  to  the  level 
of  a  line  leading  from  the  uradnss^  at  the  amnimt  of  the  bladder,  to  a 
point  abotit  one  inch  above  the  pcoatate  (F%.  ^\^),  bom  which  tines 
they  are  neflected  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  as  the  lateral  false 
Ifjcaments  of  the  bladder.  The  lateral  portiotis  of  the  horizonlal  part  of 
tKit<  re<  to-vesical  fold  are  desijit>^ated  the  iacfo-^mitd  folds ;  they  endose 
puT\xtm%  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  some 
tmf '  '  jsrle,  the  ficto-VfsicMi.  1  ir  layer  of  the  ree- 

to-^i „  .  ild  upward  over  the  poster.  ihe  bladder,  it  will 

be  Keen  to  leave  that  \4scus  at  its  summit,  following  the  urachus  to  the 
anterior  afxlnrninal  wall  and  thiis  constituting  the  anterior  false  llga* 
ment  of  xhv  hladdcfr  (Kg.  ombilicale  moditim). 

Tnii  Fii,Arii>ER  — The  summit  of  the  bladder  is  connected  with  the 
umbilicus  by  the  impen^ious  cord,  the  urachus,  which  is  the  remnant  o£ 
a  fiortifjn  of  the  aJIantois  (Pig.  2q6).  It  is  also  connected  with  the  an- 
tcric^f  alxlominal  wall  by  the  impervious  remnants  of  the  fetal  '" 
trie  arteries  of  whiih  tiie  sufK^rior  vesical  arteries  of  the  adult  t 
the  ticrsistcnt  portions.  Reference  has  been  made  to  these  structures 
in  the  fhs«t?ction  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  (p,  615).  The  lower 
part  or  base  of  the  bladder  presents  the  urethral  orifice  and  comes  into 
rt'lalion  with  the  base  of  the  prostate.  The  peritofteal  relations  of  the 
bliidder  were  cx.nisidcred  in  the  preceding  paragrajih;  so  far  as  the  pcri- 
U»neum  is  in  relation  with  the  bladder,  it  constitutes  one  of  its  coats, 
the  outermost  or  serous  coat»  Tlie  space  between  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  bladder  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  occupied  by  areolar  tissue,  is 
known  as  the  prevesical  space  or  space  of  Retzius. 

From  witat  hii^  tM?cn  m\<l  of  the  perttontai  relations  of  the  bUdder  it  i  t 

that  ihf  iintcrior  jnurfacc,  the  lower  part  of  tlie  lateral  surface  ami  the  piirt 
Icfior  Hurfruv  hflow  the  level  of  a  line  flhriut  saxx  inch  abr»vc  the  prostnte  or  ui>uu[  ivsn 
nnd  one  half  iiu  Iich  from  the  anus,  is  devdJ  of  pM.»ntoneal  ifivcslment.    The  po&* 
tion  of  this  line,  however,  viiriL-s  with  tht"  degree  of  Uistlenlicm  uf  the  viscn       *     *   ic 
l»cing  at  t\  hfuher  kvcl  the  mnnt?  the  hlarldcr  is  distended.     In  the  ci  f 

tipt^mnK  the  lilufMef  ihrnujkjh  the  interior  nhdcitninal  waU,  iupfafmhif  i\  iw^rzy^ 
the  bladder  having  been  di^itended  by  a  sterile  fluid  and  so  made  U>  rise — the  farpsr* 
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may  be  reached  without  trespassing  upon  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  the  bladder 
is  ntptnred  by  traumatism,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen  or  in  frac- 
ture of  the  pelvic  bones,  the  position  of  the  rent  will  determine  the  consequences 
that  ensue  upon  extravasation  of  its  contents;  thus,  after  extravasation  through  a 
non-peritoneal  part  of  the  wall  the  urine  infiltrates  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis 
and  sets  up  a  pdvic  cdlulUis,  If  the  rupture  occurs  through  any  part  of  the  perito- 
neal surface,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  invaded  by  the  urine,  causing  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing periUmitis. 

The  peritoneal  investment  of  the  bladder  may  be  now  stripped  off 
and  the  peritoneum  may  also  be  removed  from  the  pelvic  walls,  with 
care  to  avoid  injuring  the  ureters,  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  obturator 
nerve  and  artery  along  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  wall  and  the  nerves 
of  the  hypogastric  and  pelvic  plexuses  more  posteriorly. 

The  fibrous  tunic  of  the  bladder  is  thus  brought  to  view.  This  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue,  directly  continuous  with  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia,  although  well-developed  below,  thins  out  materially  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  bladder. 

The  Pelvic  Fascia. — ^The  pelvic  fascia  lines  the  pelvic  cavity  as  the 
parietal  portion  of  the  fascia,  being  attached  above  along  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  ilio-p)ectineal  lines  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  psoas 
and  iliac  fasda,.  and  farther  forward  to  the  lateral  pelvic  walls  below 
these  lines.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  it  covers  the  pyriformis 
and  the  sacral  and  pudendal  plexuses  of  nerves.  Passing  downward  over 
the  pelvic  surfaces  of  the  obturator  intemus  muscles  (Pig,  335),  it  divides 
into  two  layers  at  the  level  of  the  line  extending  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  the  so-called  white- 
line  of  the  pelvic  fascia  (Fig.  336).  The  more  external  of  these  layers 
continues  downward  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  obtiuator  intemus 
mtiscle  as  the  obturator  fascia  (Fig.  332),  helping  to  constitute  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  (p.  564)  and  being  continuous  across  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  outlet  with  the  corresponding  fascia  of  the 
opposite  side,  thus  constituting  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
The  inner  layer,  sometimes  described  as  simply  the  continuation  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  but  known  also  as  the  recto-vesical  or  visceral  layer,  passes 
downward  and  inward  upon  the  upper  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator 
ani  muscle  and  when  it  reaches  the  prostate  gland,  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  passes  upon  the  stirfaces  of  these  respective  organs  contributing 
their  fibrous  investment  (fascia  endopelvina). 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  visceral  layer  is  pierced  by  the 
rectum  and  is  reflected  upon  that  tube  as  the  rectal  fascia.  More  an- 
teriorly, it  passes  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  forms  a 
strong  sheath  for  the  seminal  vesicles  (p.  572);  to  this  portion  of  the 
visceral  layer,  some  anatomists  restrict  the  term  recto-vesical  fascia. 
®*^  farther  forward,  the  visceral  layer  turns  upward  upon  the  base  and 
^ladder,  as  the  lateral  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  which 
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arc  continued  upward  as  uir  ivjuoI  fascia  to  contribute  to  the  fibrous^ 
tunic  of  that  organ.    From  the  line  of  its  rf  flection  upon  the  bladder, 
the  vnsceral  layer  also  passes  do^Tiward  upon  the  proetate.  enveloping  i 
the  latter  in  a  loose  sheath  (p.  S7  O  i  tiiis  sheath  becomes  continuous  at 
the  apex  of  the  prostate  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament 
.  part  of  the  parietal  \ye\vic  fasicm)  and  is  continued  forward  in  the  form « 
two  Imnds,  the  pubo-fM'ostatic  ligaments  or  anterior  true  Itgiments' 
of  the  bladder,  to  be  attached  to  the  pubic  bones  just  above  the  attach- 
ments of  the  levatores  ani  to  these  bones. 

If  the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  bladdct  be  dissected  off,  the  vesical  plexus 
of  veins  will  l>c  exi>osc;*d;  thest^  vessels  are  largest  at  the  base  of  tht-  b!ad* 
dcr  {Vi^  3.V4)-    Beneath  them  will  be  found  the  muscuLarisof  the  orgaai 
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The  pelvic  stage  of  the  ureter  should  now  be  traced  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ahdominal  staj^c  at  the  brim  of  the  peKns  (p*  671).  Tnicing 
it  downward  in  front  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  along  the  lateral  pelvic  j 
wall  where  it  emsst^s  the  inner  asjiiect  of  the  obturator  ncr\^e  and  vessels, 
it  \^nll  be  followed  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  seen  to  cross  the  vas 
deferens  on  its  outer  side  and  to  enter  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
near  or  under  cover  of  the  upi>er  anterior  part  of  the  seminal  vesicle 
(Fix,  326).  The  vesicaJ  stage  is  that  part  of  the  ureter,  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  which  lies  within  the  bladder  wall  as  it  obliquely  [kt- 
forate^  the  latter  to  reach  the  outer  angle  of  the  vesical  trigone  (p,  700), 

That  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  which  is  in  a*laU<m 
with  the  s*!minal  vesicles  and  the  vasa  defercntia  has  been  examined  in 
connection  with  the  dissection  of  the  jjerineum  (p.  571)1  as  has  also  the 
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surface  of  the  prostate  (p.  571).  These  structures  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily studied  in  working  through  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  the  prostate  may 
be  palpated  by  passing  the  finger  downward  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and 
then  directing  it  forward  toward  the  pubic  arch. 

The  Rectum. — The  rectum  begins  at  the  termination  of  the  sig- 
moid colon  opposite  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  mid-line.  It  includes  a  first  portion,  beginning  as  just  indicated  and 
extending  to  a  point  opposite  the  tip  of  the  coccjrx,  the  length  of  which 
is  from  three  and  one  half  to  four  and  one  half  inches,  and  a  second  por- 
tion extending  from  opposite  the  tip  of  the  coccjrx  to  the  anal  aperture. 
The  relation  of  the  peritonetun  to  the  rectum,  although  previously  con- 
sidered (p.  630),  may  be  noted  again  as  being  a  limited  relation,  the  per- 
itoneum covering  merely  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  from 
which  it  is  reflected  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  rectum  is  sometimes  described  as  beginning  at  the  left 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  making  it  include,  therefore,  what  is  usually 
described  as  a  portion  of  the  sigmoid.  (According  to  this  nomenclature 
the  upper  part  of  the  recttun  receives  a  complete  investment  of  perito- 
neimi  and  is  provided  with  a  mesentery,  the  meso-rectum.) 

The  blood-supply  of  the  recttun  is  through  the  superior  hemorrhoidal 
branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  the  middle  hemorrhoidal 
branches  of  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  and  the  inferior 
hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery.  The  first  of  these 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  second,  may  be  dissected  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  by  pulling  the  rectum  forward  and  following  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  downward  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  recttun,  and  noting 
its  communications  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  The  veins 
corresponding  to  these  arteries  have  been  sufficiently  referred  to  (p.  640). 

In  a  preparation  in  which  the  organs  have  been  hardened  in  situ, 
the  right  wall  of  the  rectum  presents  an  indentation  (Fig.  319)  which  is 
so  deep  as  to  form  a  projecting  fold  on  the  interior  of  the  bowel  known 
as  the  third  sphincter  of  Hyrtl  or  the  plica  transversalis  recti.  This  is  sit- 
uated opposite  the  point  of  peritoneal  reflection.  Similar  but  less  marked 
indentations  on  the  left  wall,  one  above  and  one  below  the  transverse 
plica,  give  rise  also  to  folds  which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 
These  folds  cannot  be  studied  at  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection,  but 
at  a  later  stage,  upon  the  removal  of  the  rectum  from  the  pelvic  cavity 
and  its  distention  with  fluid  or  with  tow  or  cotton  and  its  subsequent 
drying,  they  may  be  demonstrated. 

The  nerves  of  the  rectum  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  the 
rympathetic,  to  which  important  contributions  arc  made  by  the  visceral 
branch  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  of  each  side. 

The  second  part  of  the  rectum  or  the  canal  of  the  anus,  the  origin 
and  termination  of  which  have  been  indicated  above,  is  one  inch  in  length 
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and  comprises  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is  smrounded  liy  the  in- 
ternal sphincter.  The  internal  .sphincter  is  merely  an  ag^egalion  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowel  and  is  therefore  composed  of  invol- 
untary or  unstriated  muscle.  fJwng  to  the  tonic  contraction  of  this 
muscle,  the  canal  of  the  anus  differs  markedly  from  the  lumen  of  the 
first  part  of  the  rectum  in  the  fact  that  it  is  alw^ays  closed,  except  when 
something  is  passing  through  it.  The  interior  of  tlie  canal  presents 
numerous  longitudinal  ridges,  the  columns  of  the  rectum^  produced  by 
the  foldings  of  the  mucosa  and  sul^mucosa. 

This  com]jIetes  the  dissection  of  the  \iseera  of  the  male  jjelvis  so  far 
as  they  can  be  dissected  in  situ  and  the  dissector  may  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pelvic  walls. 


THE   WALLS  OF  THE   PELVIS, 

The  h}pogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  continued  over  the  poi- 
terioT  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  over  the  lower  ]>art  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  bifurcation* 
is  recognized  as  a  plcxiform  arrangement  of  broad  bands  (Fig.  322). 
Traced  downward,  this  plexus  is  seen  to  divide  into  the  right  and  left 
pehnc  plexuses  which  lie  one  on  either  side  of  the  rectum. 

The  pelvic  plexuses  (plexus  hyjx)gastrici  infcriores)»  resulting  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  hyfxjgastric  plexus,  should  be  followed  downward 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum  along  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  artery .j 
The  component  fibres  of  this  plexus,  other  than  those  continued  fron 
the  aortic  plexus,  including  the  branches  of  the  pudendal  jjlexus  (the 
visceral  branches  of  the  sc^cond  and  third  or  of  the  third  and  fourth 
sacral  ner\'es)  and  the  inscerai  branches  of  the  upper  sacral  ganglia  of  the 
s>Tn pathetic,  should  be  sought  and  traced  to  their  respective  sources. 

The  branches  of  the  jx^lvic  plexuses  are  the  middle  hemorrho 
plexus,  to  the  rectum,  which  communicates  with  the  plexus  of  the 
^BU{x.^rior  hemorrhoidal  artery;  the  vesical  plexus ^  running  in  companyg 
rith  the  vesical  arteries  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  seminal* 
vesicles;  and  the  prostatic  plexus  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  prostate.  The  continuation  of  the  prostatic  plexus  thn^ugh 
the  triangular  ligament  is  the  cavernous  plexus,  the  branches  of  which 
are  the  short  cavernous  nerves  to  the  proximal  |)art  of  the  ca  ^ 

l>ody  of  the  i>enis,  and  the  long  cavernous  nerve  which  runs  al  r  ' 

dorsum  of  the  penis,  breaking  up  into  branches  that  enter  the  corpus 
cavemosum.  These  plexuses  and  their  branches  are  to  be  followed 
as  far  as  may  be  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  their  dissection 
being  completed  after  the  section  of  the  pcKis. 

To  gain  kcctiss  to  the  remaining  structures  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  it 
is  necessary  or  at  least  desirable  to  remove  the  lateral  peKic  wall  of 
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one  side.  Assuming  that  the  left  wall  is  the  part  to  be  removed,  let 
the  dissector  first  clean  as  much  of  the  left  internal  iliac  artery  and  vein 
(Fig.  326)  as  may  be  conveniently  reached,  stripping  off  the  parietal 

1  peritoneum  of  the  left  pelvic  wall  if  this  has  not  been  done.  Pulling 
the  artery  away  from  the  wall  of  the  pehis,  the  superior  gluteal  and  the 
sciatic  and  internal  pudic  branches  (Fig.  i^^)  should  be  cut  as  they  aie 

I  about  to  perforate  the  parietal  pehnc  fascia  to  leave  the  peKic  cavity 
through  the  greater  sacTO-sciatic  foramen,  the  obturator  and  ilio-lumbar 
branches  (Fig.  333^)  being  also  severed  near  their  points  of  origin.    The 

r  left  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  should  be  cut  at  the  origin  of  the  former 

^  and  the  termination  of  the  latter,  the  vas  deferens  being  divided  w^here 
it  crosses  these  vessels,  w^hile  the  left  ureter,  the  bladder  and  the  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  should  be  crow^ded  toward  the 
mesial  plane  of  the  body.  If  the  left  psoas  magnus  has  not  been  removed, 
it  and  the  trunks  of  the  lumbar  plexus  it  contains  must  be  cut  opposite 
the  sacro-iliac  articulation  (Fig.  326). 

The  parietal  pelvic  fascia  (p.  687)  should  be  cut  along  its  attach- 
ment to  and  near  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  on  the  left  side  and  should 
be  separated  from  the  obturator  intemus,  the  pyriformis  and  the 
sacral  nerve-trunks  by  blunt  dissection,  and  draw^n  toward  the  mesial 
plane.  The  left  pubic  bone  should  now  be  sawn  about  a  half  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint  divided  with  the 
cartilage-knife  or  saw.  Tilting  outward  the  part  of  the  left  innominate 
bone  thus  separated,  a  knife  should  be  passed  along  the  margin  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  severing  the  pyriformis  and  the  nerve- 
trunks  of  the  sacral  plexus.  Identifying  the  spine  of  the  ischium  with 
the  tip  of  the  linger,  the  attachment  to  it  of  the  coccygeus  muscle 

^and  of  the  small  sacTO-sctatic  Hgament  must  be  severed.  Now  passing 
the  knife  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
then  foru^ard  along  its  ramus  and  the  vertical  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the 
greater  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  peri- 
neum will  be  cut.  This  will  entirely  free  the  sawn  part  of  the  left 
innominate  bone. 

The  sacral  sympathetic  ganglia  (Fig,  336),  four  or  fii^e  in  number 
and  situated  internal  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  may  be  isolated 
one  by  one.  The  delicate  (gray)  rami  communicantes  which  connect 
these  ganglia  with  the  corresixjnding  sacral  ner^x-s  may  be  easily  over- 
looked, but  are  not  especially  difficult  to  find.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  branches  which  these  gangha  send  to  the  i>elvic  plexuses.  The 
coccygeal  ganglion  or  ganglion  impar  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  unpaired 
structure  and  lies  in  front  of  the  cocc>'x,  being  connected  with  the  last 

'sacral  ganglion  of  each  side  by  an  interganglionic  cord.  Yhe  other 
structures  in  relation  with  the  posterior  pehic  wall,  the  sacral  nerves, 
may  be  left  for  the  present. 
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should  be  traced  forward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
is  point  of  exit  from  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  it  pierces  the  pelvic  fascia. 
The  branches  \\nthin  the  peKns  are  the  iliac,  to  the  iliac  fossa,  muscular 
branches,  vesical  bra^tches  to  the  bladder  and  a  pubic  branch.  The  last 
named  should  be  follow*cd  upward  o%'er  the  posterior  siu^ace  of  the  pubis 
to  its  anastomosis  with  the  pubic  branch  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 
As  noted  elsewhere  (p.  202),  the  obturator  artery  sometimes  arises  from 
the  external  iHac  near  Poupart's  ligament,  or  in  common  with  the  deep 
■SBlJigastric  artery,  and  skirts  either  the  inner  or  outcT  margin  of  the 
femoral  ring  on  its  way  to  the  obturator  foramen  (Fig.  297). 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery, — This  vessel  arises  as  a  terminal  branch 
of  the  common  iliac  artery  and  passes  dow^nward  along  the  lateral  pelvic 
W'all,  dividing  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  into 
an  anterior  and  a  poskriar  trunk.  The  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk 
(Fig.  33S)  £Lre  the  superior  vesical,  which  passes  toward  the  upper  part 
of  the  bladder  and  represents  the  persistent  portion  of  the  fetal  hypo- 
gastric artery;  the  middle  vesical  (often  a  branch  of  the  superior  vesical), 
passing  to  the  bladder;  the  inferior  vesicai  which  goe^  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  the  prostate  and  the  seminal  vesicles;  the  obturator;  the  pros- 
tatic (tiaginal  in  the  female);  the  vesiculo-deferential  (uterine  in  the 
female);  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  and  the  two  terminal  branches,  the 
internal  pudic  and  the  sciatic  artery. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  origin  of  these  branches.  The  vesi- 
cal, the  prostatic  and  the  vesiculo-deferential  arteries  may  arise  by  a 
common  trunk,  the  hypogastric  axis,  or  the  inferior  vesical  may  arise 
from  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  or  from  the  prostatic,  or  the  prostatic 
may  arise  in  common  wnth  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery.     These 

iches  should  be  successively  followed. 

The  vesfculo-deferential  artery  should  be  traced  forward  to  the 
seminal  vesicles  (Fig,  333),  the  deferattial  branch  ha\nng  been  pre\i- 
sly  dissected  for  the  most  part  (p.  628) 

The  terminal  branches  leave  the  pelvic  cavity  through  the  greater 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the  p>Tiforniis,  Their  further  course  is 
considered  at  pages  171  and  565. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  trunk  are  the  ilio-lumbar,  the  lateral 

'al  and  the  superior  gluteal. 

The  ilio-lumbar  artery,  often  arising  near  the  origin  of  the  internal 
iliac  before  its  bifurcation,  passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  iliac  fossa 
beneath  the  psoas  muscle  (Fig.  333).  Its  branches  are  the  iliac  to  the 
iliacus  and  the  abdominal  wall*  and  the  lumbar  branch,  which  supplies 
the  psoas  and  quadratus  and  sends  a  small  spinal  branch  into  the  spinal 
canal  between  the  last  lumbar  and  fii^t  sacral  vertebrae. 

llie  lateral  sacral  arteries  (Fig,  333)  (the  two  arteries  may  arise  in 
common)  pass  toward  the  mid-line,  distributing  branches  to  the  front 
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Pin,  S.M' — Vein*  of  tt«!v{s.  vj««rfti  fiom  left  ftiiJc. 

The  internal  iliac  vein  is  a  large  trunk  which  tm^naUs  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  veins  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery.  It  terminates  by  joining  the  external  iliac  x^va  to  form  the  com-J 
nion  iliac  vein.  It  lies  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  internal  ilia 
arU*-r>'  (Fij,',  .^2^). 

The  relations  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  have  lx?en  demof^^^-^*  ^j 
in  dissecting  it.    On  its  outer  side  are  the  psoas  muscle  and  tht 
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iliac  vein;  behind  it  are  the  internal  iliac  vein,  the  lumbo-sacral  cord 
and  the  pyrifonnis;  in  front,  the  ureter  and,  in  the  case  of  the  left  artery, 
the  rectiun. 

What  was  said  with  reference  to  ligation  of  the  common  iliac  artery  (p.  6S3) 
applies  with  equal  force  to  this  vessel. 

The  Coccygeal  Body  (glomus  coccygcum). — ^The  coccygeal  body  or 
and,  Luschka*s  gland,  a  body  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  may  be  found 
in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  attached  to  the  front  of  the  middle 
sacral  arter\\  anbedded  in  loose  cellulo-fatty  tissue. 

The  parietal  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia  (p.  687)  may  now  be  exam- 
ined, the  white  line  being  noted  as  a  band  stretching  from  the  spine  of 
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the  ischium  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  (Fig.  336).  The 
fascia  should  be  cut  along  the  lower  border  of  the  white  line  and  care- 
fully dissected  from  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  and 
traced  toward  the  prostate,  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  its  reflections 
upon  the  surfaces  of  these  organs  being  noted  (pp.  68 7  and  688).  De- 
taching the  upper  border  of  the  parietal  division  of  the  fascia  from  the 
f)ehic  wall  and  dissecting  it  up  as  was  done  on  the  left  side,  the  obturator 
internus,  the  pyrifarmis,  the  coccygeus  and  the  sacral  nerves  are  exix>sed. 
Obturator  Internus  (Fig,  335), — Origin,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  including  the  body  of  the  ischium,  the  body 
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and  horizontal  ramus  o(  the  ]in\)h  anr!  a  sm^JJ  part  of  the  fltum ;  insertion, 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur  in  company  ^ith 
the  gemeUi;  nerve-supply,  the  obturator  nerv^e;  action,  intcnial  rotation 
of  the  femur. 

By  displacing  somewhat  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  relation  with  the 
inner  surface  of  this  muscle,  the  pelvic  fascia  wliich  covers  it  ha\ing 
been  previously  removed,  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  may  be 
appreciated.  The  latter,  passing  downward,  converge  toward  the  lesser 
saero-sciatic  foramen  through  which  the  tendon  makes  its  exit  from  the 
peKis  and  passes  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  tin-  muscle 
to  reach  its  destination  (Fig.  86). 

The  Sacral  Plexus. — The  sacral  plexus  will  be  found,  upr>ii  removal 
of  the  [jariclal  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  on  the  pelvic  surface  of  the 
pyriformis  muscle  (Fig.  336).  Carefully  removing  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  and  denuding  the  trunks  of  the  plexus,  with  care  to  detect  and 
preserve  the  small  branches,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upjxT  broad  band, 
the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  is  double  and  that  it  results  from  tlio  union  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  lower,  smaller  part  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  nerve  (nen'us  furctdis)  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  fifth  lufnbar.  The  ilio-lumbar  vessels  pass  above  it. 
The  second  broad  band  below  this  is  the  first  sacral  nen^e  which  should 
be  tracked  to  the  first  anterior  sacral  foramen.  The  superior  ghiteal 
vessels,  after  piercing  the  pel\^c  fascia,  pass  between  this  nerve  and  the 
lumbo-sacral  cord.  Farther  d(»wn,  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves 
should  be  picked  up  and  traced  to  the  corresponding  scleral  foramina. 
Tract*d  distaJly,  each  of  these  trunks  will  be  seen  to  divide  into  two. 
The  anterior  division  of  the  luml>fj-sacral  cord  unites  with  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  first  and  second  and  the  upjXT  division  of  the  third 
sacral  nerves  to  form  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  (ncr\iis  tibialis), 
while  the  posterior  di^^sions  of  the  cord  and  of  the  first  and  second 
sacrals  combine  to  form  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve  (nerviis 
fibularis).  These  may  leave  the  [x;lvis  (through  the  greater  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen)  as  entirely  separate  trunks  or  may  unite  loosely  to 
form  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  but  still  preserving  their  individuality. 

The  branches  of  the  sacral  jilexus  are,  licsides  the  two  terminal 
branches,  the  tibial  and  fibular  nerves  (pp.  178  and  i7q)»  the  anterior 
(muscular  and  articular)  and  the  posterior  (muscular  and  artiailar).  ITac 
articular  branches  run  in  company  with  the  muscular  branches  from 
which  they  div^crgc  outside  the  pelvic  cavity  (pp.  174  and  189).  All 
branches  that  leave  the  pelvis  do  so  by  traversing  the  greater  sacro- 
'  sciatic  foramen. 

The  anterior  muscular  branches  include : — The  nerve  to  the  quadralus 
femoris,  which  arises  from  the  front  surface  of  the  plcxxis  (Fig.  J36) 
sometimes  in  common  with  the  nerve  to  the  obturator  intemus;  for 
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its  course,  see  page  1S9.  The  nerve  to  the  obturator  internus  and  the 
gemellus  superior  (Fig,  336),  after  leaving  the  j^eKas  and  supplj-ing  the 
gemellus,  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium  (Fig.  85)  and  reaches  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  reach  the 
former  muscle.  The  nerve  to  the  hamstring  mitsdcs  and  the  adductor 
magnuk  is  associated  with  the  great  sciatic  or  ^ith  the  internal  pop- 
liteal nerve  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (p.  184). 
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The  posterior  muscular  branches  include: — The  nerve  to  the  pyri- 
formis  (Fig.  336),  which  arises  from  the  first  and  second  sacral  nervnes 
or  from  the  second  only.  The  superior  gluteal  nerve  (Fig,  3^^)),  arising 
by  three  roots  from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  the  first  sacral  nerve*  is 
considered  at  page  170,  The  inferior  gluteal  nerve  (Fig.  336),  sometimes 
associated  with  the  small  sciatic,  is  considered  at  page  172, 

The  Pudendal  Plexus, — This  small  plexus  w^ll  be  found  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pehis.  resting  upon  the  coccygeus  muscle,  upon  re- 
moving the  rectum  and  the  pelvic  fascia  (Fig.  336).  The  third  sacral 
nerve  having  been  identified,  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves — i.e., 
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t*  '  *  "i  case — should  be  found  at  ihcir  jKiints  i 

<  JOT  saaal  foramina,  the  fifth  nerve  bein 

seen  to  pierce  the  coccygeus  muscle  to  reach  its  ventral  surface. 
coccygeal  nerve  will  be  seen  to  pierce  the  muscle  a  little  lower,  having'' 
come  forward  between  the  first  arid  second  s^ments  of  the  coccyx.    If  the 
communications  Ix-tween  these  nerres  and  the  branches  that  join 
fron>  tilt!  first  and  second  sacral  ntT\'es  be  found,  the  pudendal  pl< 
wA\  \yc  seen  to  be  composerl  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves  aid 
by  contributions  from  the  first  three  .sacrat  nerves  and  from  the  coccygcall 
nervi*  as  well  as  by  the  gray  rami  from  the  sacral  s>Tnpathctic  ganglia.| 

The  branches  of  the  pudendal  plexus  are  the  visceral,  the  musaiUir^\ 
the  perJonUing  cutmwous,  the  snmll  sciatic,  the  fn$dfC  and  the 
coccygeal.     The  visceral  branches  ha\T  been  mentioned  (p*  690) 
joining  the  pelvic  plexuses. 

The  mu^ular  branches  include  one  to  the  external  sphincter  and 
coccy^etis  which  may  be  traced  to  the  surface  of  the  latter  musdc,  whichJ 
it  pierces  prior  to  its  perforating  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  ligament  on  its  - 
way  to  the  ischio-rectal  region  (p.  56.^).    The  nerve  to  the  levator  ani 
may  be  followed  to  the  yiclvir  surface  of  that  muscle  (Fig.  336). 

The  perforating  cutaneous  nerve— not  constant— arises  from  the^ 
sc*cx>nd  and  third  satTal  nerv^es  and  pierces  the  greater  sacro-sdatic 
ligament  to  be  distributed  to  the  adjacent  integument  (p.  169), 

The  small  sciatic  nerve  (n.  cutaneus  femoris  posterior)  will  be  found 
arising  from  the  second  and  third  and  als<j  sometimes  from  the  first  J 
sacral  nerves,  on  their  dorsal  aspects  (Pig,  336)  and  should  be  followed' 
to  the  gn*ater  sacro-sciatic  foramen;  its  further  course  is  noted  at  pages 
176  and  1H3. 

The  pudic  nerve  (n,  pudendus)  should  be  traced  from  its  origin  in 
the  S€*cond,  ihinl,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  (Fig.  336)  to  its  place  of 
exit  througli  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen;  its  subsequent  course 
has  been  followed  (pp.  175  and  564). 

The  sacro<:occygeal  nerves  (nn.  anococcygci)  arise  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  siicTuI  and  the  coccygeal  nerves,  the  filament  from  the  fourth 
joining  the  fifth  ncrvx\  the  rcsiilting  trunk  then  uniting  with  the  coccyg-J 
cal  nerve  to  fonn  the  so-called  coccygeal  plexus    (Fig.   381),      These' 
nerves  supply  the  skin  of  the  coccygeal  region  after  perforating  the 
greiiter  sacTo-sciatic  ligament. 

CuccYGHUs  (Fig.  335) — Origin,  by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the 
ischium;  insert Jon»  by  it.s  base  into  the  lateral  margin  of  the  coccyx 
and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum;  aerve*supply,  the  sacral  plexus; 
action,  to  draw  forward  the  coccyx. 

The  pelvic  surface  of  this  muscle  which  helps  the  levator  ani  and  the  j 
triangular  ligament  to  form  the  floor  of  the  peKnc  cavity,  is  to  be  exix^scdl 
by  somewhat  displacing  the  trunks  of  the  sacral  plexus  which  lie  upon  it. 
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Ptripormis  (Fig.  335), — Origin,  by  three  processes  from  the  front 
of  the  sacrum  between  the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  sacral  foramina,  and  by  a  small  fasciculus  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen;  insertion,  the  upper 
margin  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur  (Fig.  86);  nerve-supply, 
the  sacral  plexus;  action,  external  rotation  of  the  femur. 

The  fleshy  mass  which  this  muscle  forms  is  partially  concealed  by 
the  trunks  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  Walls  of  the  Bladder. — The  walls  of  the  bladder  have  been 
seen  to  include  an  outer  serous  coat  and  a  second  fibrous  coat. 

The  muscular  tunic  should  now  be  demonstrated  by  dissecting  off 
at  least  a  ])ortion  of  the  fibrous  coat.  If  the  walls  have  become  flabby, 
more  fluid  should  be  injected  to  make  the  viscus  sufficiently  tense. 
The  external  longittidinal  muscular  fibre^»  most  abundant  on  the  lower 
and  upper  surfaces,  wiU  be  first  encountered.  Some  of  them  pass  for- 
ward as  the  muscular  parts  of  the  piibo- prostatic  ligaments  (p.  688), 
to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  pubic  tones,  and  are 
continued  back\^'ard  to  become  attached  to  the  prostate, 

ITie  circular  fibres  may  be  recognized  as  coarse  bundles  and  as  being 
aggregated  at  the  urethal  orifice  to  fonn  a  circular  muscle  or  sphincter, 
continuous  with  the  muscular  structure  of  the  prostate. 

The  internal  longitudinal  fibres,  forming  an  incomplete  layer,  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  wall. 

The  mucosa,  separat€^d  from  the  muscular  tunic  by  the  submucosa, 
is  to  be  inspected  after  the  removal  and  opening  of  the  bladder. 

The  bladder,  the  prostate  and  the  penis  shotild  now  be  removed  by 
detaching  the  bladder  and  prostate  from  the  pehdc  floor,  severing  the 
connections  of  the  pubo-prostatic  ligaments  with  the  pubic  bones,  and 
detaching  the  crura  penis  from  the  ischiatic  and  pubic  rami,  taking 
the  precaution  to  retain  the  sound  in  the  urethra.  The  organs  may 
now  be  placed  on  a  board  covered  with  several  layers  of  damp  gauze 
and  fixed  in  position  with  push-pins,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis 
looking  upward.  A  median  incision  should  now  be  made  through  the 
bladder-wall  from  the  urachus  along  the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces 
to  the  prostate.  This  cut  should  be  extended  through  the  upj>er  sur- 
face of  the  prostate  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum  to  the  meatus  luinarius,  the  con:)ora  cavernosa 
being  pulled  aside.  These  incisions  exixise  the  interior  of  the  bladder 
and  that  of  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  biadder^wall  as  now  seen  presents  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  rugosity  becatise  of  the  redundancy  of  the  mucosa  in 
the  imdistended  condition  of  the  organ  and  the  lo*3seness  of  the  sub- 
mucosa. There  is  a  notable  ejcception,  however,  to  this  arrangement, 
in  a  triangular  area,  the  trigonum  vesicae,  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  organ. 
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the  mucosa  here  being  smooth  because  intimately  adiicrcnt  to  the  sub* 
jacent  muscular  tissue  (Fig,  337)*  The  bas-fond  of  the  bladder.  T€ira* 
trigcmal  fossa,  is  the  depressed  portion  in  the  infero-postcrior  wall  just 
behind  and  above  the  trigone,  since  this  part  of  the  wall*  not  l)cing  sup- 
f>orted  by  the  prostate,  bags  somewhat.  To  better  expose  the  trigone, 
the  previous  incision  may  be  extended  posteriorly  and  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  may  be  spread  out  uix)n  the  board  and  pinned  down. 
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Pm.  ^57, — Part  erf  bUdUcf  and  riijUe  urtiiua.  ir.\i«j50ij  uy  ojjcnmc  and  tuminil  aaide  anterior  wall* 
chowime  iKwtcrinr  fiurface  of  i>rt}«taiic.  membmnouti  and  beinnntnn  of  stionjiy  portiooa  of  urtethra* 

The  vesical  trigone  will  now  be  seen  to  be  an  almost  equilateral 

l^angle,  the  apex  of  which  corresix)nds  with  the  urethral  orifice  of 
le  bladder,  while  the  base,  directed  upward  and  backward,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  slight  fold  or  rid^e,  the  plica  urcterica  or  torus  uretericus^, 
which  passes  between  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  The  orifices  oj  the 
ureters,  therefore,  arc  respectively  at  the  lateral  angles  of  the  trigone  and 
are  about  an  inch  apart.  These  should  now  be  examined  and  found  to 
[present  in  each  case  a  small  fold  or  sort  of  valve;  a  small  probe  or  a 
bristle  should  be  passed  into  each  ureteral  orifice  to  demonstrate  the 
oblique  manner  in  which  the  ducts  pierce  the  bladder-wall,  an  arrange- 
ment which  subjects  them  to  pressure  as  the  bladder  becomes  distended 
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and  so  prevents  back-flow  of  urine  into  the  ducts.  The  vesical  crest 
(uvula  vesicae)  is  a  small  median  longitudinal  projection,  a  thickening  of 
the  mucosa  enclosing  muscular  tissue,  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  trigone;  its 
continuity  with  the  urethral  crest  of  the  prostatic  urethra  should  be  noted. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  blatldcr  as  notefl 
above  permits  the  development  of  the  condition  known  as  sacculated  bladder,  the 
mucous  and  submucous  layers  pouching  between  the  muscular  bundles  in  cases  of 
pniistatic  or  other  form  of  obstruction,  especially  if  associated  with  atony  of  the 
bladder-walls. 

The  vesical  crest  may  be  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  in  the  aged  as  to  obstruct 
the  flow  of  urine.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  trigonal  area  is  exemplified  by  the  pain 
experienced  when  a  vesical  calculus  is  jolted  about  in  this  region  and  by  the  intense 
desire  to  urinate  aroused  by  bringing  the  tip  of  a  catheter  or  sound  in  contact  with  it. 
The  rtferfnce  of  pain,  in  case  of  vesical  c^lcuius,  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  to  the 
anus,  and  even  to  the  foot,  is  explicable  upon  recalling  the  nerve-supply  of  the  bladder 
from  the  pelvic  plexuses  and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  sacral  nerves  (p,  690), 
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ItOr  33S. — Poitlon  nf  s&gittal  seclion,  showixtir  prostate  and  related  stfucturei. 

The  Male  Urethra. ^ — The  urethra,  as  now  exposed,  is  seen  to  be 
surrounded  at  its  beginning  by  the  prostate  gland  and  to  traverse 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  coq^us  spongiosum  after  leaving  the 
prostate  and  piercing  the  two  laycns  of  the  triangular  ligament.  Its 
a\^rage  total  length  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  (Fig.  334)- 

The  Prostatic  Urethra  and  the  Prostate, — The  prostatic  urethra, 
homologous  with  the  entire  female  urethra,  is  from  three  fourths  to 
one  and  one  fourth  inches  long  and  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable 
part  of  the  urethra,  never  being  the  seat  of  stricture.  The  urethral 
crest  or  veruniontanum  or  caput  galltnagtms,  continuous  with  the  vesical 
uvula,  projects  from  the  floor  or  posterior  wall,  gi\Hng  the  lumen  a 
crescentic  shape  in  cross  section.    In  the  lateral  portions,  i.e.,  the  horns 
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of  the  crescent,  are  the  orifices  of  the  prostatic  duds,  which  the  dissector  I 
should  dcmohstratc  by  the  introduction  of  bristles*    The  most  yimmi-' 
nent  part  of  the  urcthniJ  crest  is  the  catliculus  seminalis,  presenting 
a  narrow  opening  (Fig,  337),  the  orifice  of  the  sinus  pocularis  (utricular 
prostaticus),  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  a  probe  as 
a  tubular  |)ouch,  one  fourth  to  one  half  inch  long  running  upward  andJ 
backward.    Its  synonym,  uterus  fnasculinus,  refers  to  its  homology  with' 
the  uterus,  both  l>dng  derived  from  the  fused  lower  ends  of  Mullet's 
ducts.    On  each  lateral  margin  of  its  orifice  is  the  opening  of  the  cor^j 
responding  cjaculatory  duct,  into  wliich  bristles  or  very  fine  prot 
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Fig,  ,nQ.^-SeiiioTi  neron^i  pronlatic  urethm  nbove  entrnnrr  of  ejacitltitfiry  H«rt»  nKnwifijt  cru 
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should  be  passed  to  define  thdr  course  through  the  prostate.  If  this 
is  successful,  the  limits  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  gland  are  indicated 
this  Jxfing  that  part  of  the  organ  liehind  the  urcthra  and  in  front  of 
ducts,  the  base  of  which  is  in  relation  with  the  vt^rical  trigone.  The 
unsiriped  muscular  tissue  of  the  prostate,  comprising  about  one  fourth 
its  bulk — one  fourth  being  connective  tissue  and  one  half  glattdular  su 
stance — forms  a  ring  around  the  prostatic  urethra;  its  relation  to  the 
bladder-musculature  has  been  noted  (p.  699), 

The  prostatic  urethra  may  lie  encroached  upon  even  to  the  extent 
of  occlusion  by  enlargctneni  of  the  prostate,  especially  of  the  middb 
lobe  (chronic  prostatitis*  prostatic  hypertrophy).  Such  enlargement 
increases  the  length  of  this  part  of  the  canal  that  a  longer  catheter 
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with  a  special  curve  is  required  for  such  patients.  Moreover,  such  an 
elongated  prostatic  urethra  may  contain  several  fluidounces  of  urine  in 
case  of  retention  from  prostatic  obstruction ^  the  involuntary  sphincter  at 
the  orifice  of  the  bladder  having  yielded  as  distention  increased,  If» 
upon  catheterization  in  such  case,  the  increased  length  of  the  canal  is 
not  taken  into  account,  the  evacuation  of  this  luine  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  urethra  may  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the 
bladder  has  been  emptied. 

The  Membranous  Urethra. — The  membranous  urethra  was  seen 
in  the  dissection  of  the  perineum  (p.  569) ;  it  is  that  part  of  the  canal 
contained  within  the  deep  perineal  interspace  and  has  a  length  of  one 
third  to  one  half  inch.  It  is  the  narrowest  and  least  dilatable  part  of 
the  canal,  and  has  a  stellate  lumen  on  cross  section.  Its  relation  to 
the  compressor  urethra?  muscle  has  been  seen  (p.  569). 

The  Spongy  Urethra,— The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  contained 
within  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  therefore  often  designated  the  erec- 
tile portion,  begins  in  the  biilb  (p.  620)  and  ends  at  the  meatus  urinarius. 
In  its  bulbous  portion,  note  the  dilatation,  the  fossa  bulbi,  and  the  ori- 
fices of  Cowper's  ducts  on  its  floor  (p.  568),  In  the  penile  portion,  note 
a  similar  but  larger  dilatation,  the  fossa  navicularis,  found  within  the 
glans. 

Examination  of  the  floor  of  the  urethra  with  a  hand-glass  will  reveal 
the  apertures  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands  of  Littri.  The  lacuna  magun 
should  be  noted  as  a  small  diverticulum  on  the  roof  of  the  na\Hcular 
fossa.  The  lumen  of  the  spongy  urethra  is  a  transverse  slit,  except  in 
the  fossa  navicularis  and  at  the  meatus,  where  it  becomes  a  vertical  cleft. 


In  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  or  sound  into  the  urethra  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  situations  of  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  opening  into  it  ;  thus,  the  beak 
of  the  instrument  should  hug  the  floor  of  the  navicular  fossa,  but  after  passing 
this  region,  the  roof  of  the  canal. 

When  gonorrhceal  urethritis  is  of  intense  degree,  the  periurethral  tissue  is  im- 
plicated to  such  extent  that  the  adjacent  blood-spaces  of  the  spongy  body  be- 
come filled  with  inflammatory  exudate  which  prevents  their  being  distended  with 
blood  during  erection  ;  the  spaces  of  the  cavernous  bodies  being  expanded  to  the 
normal  degree,  these  bodies  elongate,  while  the  spongy  body  fails  to  do  so,  the 
result  being  a  curved  condition  of  the  pjenis,  chordee,  which  is  extremely  painful 
because  of  the  mutual  traction  upon  each  other  of  the  cavernous  bodies  and  the 
inflamed  spongy  body. 

Contraction  of  the  organized  periiu^thral  inflammatory  material  produces  nar- 
rowing or  tttriclure  of  the  ureihra,  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  membranous 
and  bulbous  portions  and  also  within  two  inches  of  the  meatus.  Urethral  strictures 
vary  from  a  slight  coarctation  to  such  degree  of  occlusion  of  the  canal  as  will  not 
permit  the  entrance  of  an  instrument,  the  latter  type  being  distinguished  as  imper- 
meable. Permeable  strictures  not  amenable  to  treatment  by  gradual  dilatation  because 
of  cither  toughness  or  resiliency  arc  subjected  to  internal  urethrotomy,  while  external 
urethrotomy  is  resorted  to  for  impermeable  and  certain  permeable  strictures. 
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THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  PELVIS, 


The  pel  vis— regarding  the  sacrum  as  a  part  of  the  pelvis— 
with  the  Imnbar  spine  by  the  lumbosacral  articulatioTi 
lumbar  ligament  should  be  exposed  by  removing  the  qm 
borum  muscle  and  demonstrated  to  pass  from  the  apex  ; 
the  last  lumbar  transverse  process  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  > 

The  sacro-lumbar  ligament  will  be  seen  going  from  the 
same  transverse  process  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  front  of 
the  sacrum. 

The  Sacro-Iliac  Articulation. — ^The  surfaces  invo 
amphiartlirodial  joint  are  the  aiuicular  surface  of  the  ilii 
and  the  auricular  surface  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  s£ 
ligaments  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacroiliac.  The  an 
iliac  ligament  connects  the  front  of  the  lateral  part  of  the 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  sacro-iliac  lij 
77),  including  oblique  and  horizontal  bands,  connects  the 
transverse  tubercles  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum  v 
terior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  rough  area  of  the 
the  auricular  surface  (Fig.  78),     The  left  joint  should  be  c 

The  Symphysis  Pubis  (Fig.  331),— Examination  of 
arthrosis  vnl\  show  the  inner  articular  surfaces  of  the  pu 
be  connected  by  bands  distinguished  as  anterior,  posterior, 
inferior  pubic  ligaments.  The  anterior  ligament  consists  c 
and  decussating  bands.  The  inferior  or  subpubic  ligain 
and  triangular.  Separating  the  remaining  fragment  of  tl 
bone  (p.  691)  from  the  right,  the  loterpubic  disc  of  fibron 
be  found. 

The  sacrum  and  Ischium  are  connected  though  not  ai 
the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciaiic  ligaments.  To  study  the^ 
should  be  separated  from  the  trunk  by  disarticulating  tl 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  great  or  posterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament  (Fig,  7 
by  its  broad  upper  extremity  to  the  posterior  inferior  ili. 
fourth  and  fifth  trans%^erse  tubercles  of  the  sacrum  and  tl 
the  sacrum  and  of  the  coccyx,  and  below  to  the  tubei 
ischium,  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  lesser  or  anterior  sacro^sciatic  ligament,  best  seen 
the  pehis,  should  be  cleared  and  its  attachments  by  its 
spine  of  the  ischium  and  by  its  base  to  the  margin  of  the 
of  the  coccyx  should  be  noted  (Fig.  77). 

The  relations  of  these  ligaments  to  the  sacro-sciatic  f orair 
the  structures  transmitted  by  these  foramina  (p.  167)  and  tt: 
nerves  that  pierce  the  greater  ligament  (pp.  17 1  and  169)  ha 
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THE  FEMALE  PELVIS. 

The  noteworthy  features  of  the  bony  pcK^s  are  indicated  at  page 
684.  The  l>oundaries  of  the  female  pelvis  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
male  pehHs,  but  it  represents  some  pecniliariiies  as  to  form;  i.e.,  it  is 
less  massive,  has  greater  width  and  Ic^ss  de[Dth,  the  iliac  fossae  are  shal- 
lower, the  anterior  superior  s]>ines  of  the  ilia  are  farther  apart  and  the 
obturator  foramina  are  smaller  and  more  triangular.  Tlie  suj^erior 
strait  is  larger  and  more  nearly  circular,  the  sacro-vertebral  angle  being 
less  projecting. 

The  dimensions  of  the  superior  a|>erture  of  the  female  pelvis  are 
4K   inches   for  tlie   aniero-posterior  or  conjugate  diameter,  $H  inclies 
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Pic.  540. — Pelvic  orsrant  cf  youn«  woman  viewed  iu>m  above  und  m  frunt,  hardened 
IM  fi/tt  and  undisturbed.  Pinjbrial&J  extrenily  of  ri*:ht  oviduct  lay  in  position  shown  and  not  in 
rdation  with  ovary, 

for  the  trafisverse  diameter,  and  s  inches  for  the  oblique  diameter  (from 
the  sacro-iliac  junction  to  the  pectineal  eminence),  as  compared  with 
4  inches^  4K  inches  and  4^4  inches  in  the  male  pelvis  respectively. 
The  outlet  or  inferior  aperture  is  larger  and  tlic  coccyx  more  movable^ 
than  in  the  male  pehis.  The  dimensions  of  the  outlet  are  $  inches  for 
itie  antera-posterior  diameter,  and  4-} 4  inches  for  the  transverse  diameter 
(as  measured  from  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ischial  tuberosities)  as 
compared  with  ^H  and  3M  inches  respectively  for  the  male  pelvis. 
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The  contents  of  the  female  pelns  are  ihu  rtciuni»  a  part  or  ihe  sig- 
moid colon,  the  utenis,  the  ovaries,  the  vagina  and  the  bladder. 

The  pelvic  peritoneum  should  Ije  followed  from  the  tcmiination  of] 
the  sigmoid  colon  oiiposite  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper" 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  From  the  rectum  the  peri- 
toneum is  reflected  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  at  its  cxlririne  , 
lower  limit,  forming  a  jiouch  of>en  upward,  the  pouch  or  ctit-de-sac  of  ^ 
Douglas.  The  peritoneum  now  coniinues  upward  over  the  jx>slerior 
surface  of  the  uterus  to  \Xs  upper  limit,  the  right  and  left  parts  of  this 
me  fold,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  uterus,  passing  upward 
almost  to  the  level  of  its  upper  extremity  to  constitute  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  broad  ligament  of  Ihe  uterus*  which,  passing  to  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  ]>elvis,  is  continuous  there  in  each  case  with  the  parietal 
peritonctim  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  wall.  Following  the 
perittincum  downward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  it  will 
be  noted  to  leave  that  organ  before  it  reaches  its  lower  extremity  to 
|)ass  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  the  more  laterally  placed 
portions  of  this  same  fold  constituting  the  anterior  layer  of  the  broad 
ligament  and  reaching  the  lateral  fx*Kic  wall  on  either  side  to  become  the 
parietal  peritoneum  of  the  anterior  portion  of  that  wall.  Following 
the  peritoneum  upward  over  the  | posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and 
over  the  summit  of  this  organ,  it  may  tx!  traced  to  the  ant-erior  abdominal 
wall  as  in  the  case  of  the  male»  covering  the  urachus  in  the  mid-line 
and  the  remnants  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  on  either  side 
of  the  mid-line  (Fig.  303)  (p.  615). 

The  Uterus, — Drawing  the  upfjer  end  of  the  rectum  backward 
and  the  tipper  part  of  the  uterus  forward,  the  posterior  surface  of  this 
organ  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  broad  ligament  may  be  examined. 
The  ovary  api>ears  as  a  projection  from  the  posterior  surface  of  thcj 
broad  ligament  in  close  relation  with  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  on  each 
side.  If  the  ovary  be  grasped  between  the  fingers,  it  becomes  evident 
^^H^hat  it  iSr  as  it  were,  pulled  out  from  the  broad  ligament  and  is  covered 
^^^^fby  a  prolongation  of  that  membrane  to  constitute  a  mesentery,  the 
^^^^^ m^ovarium.  The  position  of  the  utcrtis  normally  is  what  is  known  aaJ 
I  the  position  of  anteflexion,  that  is,  its  long  axis  inclines  forward  from 

■  the  long  axis  of  the  body  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  lies  almost 

■  in  the  horizontal  ijlane  (in  the  erect  position  of  the  body),  the  degree  J 
I  of  this  forward  inclination  necessarily  varying  according  to  varyingl 
I  degrees  of  distention  of  the  bladder.    The  shape  of  the  organ  resembles 
M  that  of  a  pear  flattened  antero-posteriorly,  the  larger  end  or  fundus 
I            being  directed  upward  and  forward  and  the  smaller  end  or  termination 
B             of  the  neck  being  directed  do\\mward.     In  the  nulliparou- 

I  neck  comprises  about  half  the  total  length  of  the  uterus  1 

■  the  point  of  continuity  of  the  neck  with  the  body  of  the  organ  being 
^^^.     known  as  the  isthmus. 

^^^^^  -I  I 
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The  peritoneal  relations,  as  indicated  above,  consist  in  a  complete 
peritoneal  covering  for  the  posterior  surface,  while  the  anterior  surface 
is  invested  vnth  peritoneum  for  approximately  the  upper  tliree  fourths 
of  its  extent  (Fig.  303)- 

The  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes  (tiibae  uterinae)  pass  from  the  upper 
lateral  parts  of  the  uterus  outward  toward  the  lateral  pe]\4c  walls  be- 
tween the  la^^ers  of  the  broad  ligament  and  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  latter  (Fig,  34  0-  Each  duct  consists  of  an  inner  narrower  portion, 
the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  uterus ;  of  a  larger,  more 
external  portion,  the  ampiilla;  and  of  a  still  larger  and  more  external 
segment,  the  tnfundibulum,  which  opens  by  an  expanded  orifice,  the 
ostium  abdominale,  the  margins  of  which  constitute  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  tube  or  the  fimbriae.  One  of  these  fringes  or  fimbrise, 
the  fifnbriQ  ovarica,  usually  becomes  attached  to  the  ovary  near  its 
upper  pole,  or  lower,  along  the  median  surface  (Fig.  342) 

The  tube,  traced  from  the  uterus  along  the  upper  margin  of  the 
broad  ligament  toward  the  pelvic  %vall,  will  be  seen  to  dip  downw^ard 
to  the  lower  pole  of  the  ovary  and  then  to  curv^e  sharply  upward  to 
run  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  median  surface  of  the  ovar>'  to  its 
upper  extremity,  when  it  bends  downward  along  its  posterior  border. 
The  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  which  encloses  the  o\iduct  is  called 
the  mesosalpinx. 

The  Fallopian  tube  constitutes  an  avenue  of  communication  he- 
twcen  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  the  peritoneal  ca\ity,  opening  into 
the  latter  in  close  proximity  to  the  ovary.  When  an  ovum  is  extruded 
from  the  ovary  by  the  rupture  of  the  mature  Graafian  follicle,  the  ovunn 
escapes  into  the  peritoneal  ca\ity  and,  since  the  walls  of  this  ca\'ity 
are  everywhere  in  contact,  the  direction  of  least  resistance  is  along  the 
fimbria  ovarica  to  the  abdominal  ostium  of  the  oviduct. 

The  lumen  of  the  oviduct  being  very  smalls  it  is  easily  occluded  by  the  inflam- 
mator>'  process  frequently  seen  here  as  a  result  of  infection,  such  occlusion  of  the 
duct  leading  to  retention  of  the  products  of  inflammation ^  constituting  the  condition 
known  as  pus-tubes  or  pyosalpinx. 

The  Ovary. — This  gland,  about  the  shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary 
ahnond,  is  enclosed  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament  so 
drawn  out  as  to  constitute  a  mesenter>'  or  mesovariiun  in  such  manner 
that  the  ovary  appears  to  lie  behind  the  broad  ligament.  The  long 
axis  of  the  gland  is  vertical;  its  mesial  surface  looks  toward  the  uterus 
and  the  lateral  or  outer  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  lateral  pehic  wall 
just  below  the  pehic  brim,  in  contact  with  a  depression  between  the 
internal  and  external  iliac  vessels,  the  ovarian  fossa  (Fig.  341).  The 
anterior  or  attached  border  points  toward  the  broad  ligament,  and  includes 
the  hilum,  the  area  through  which  the  ovarian  vessels  and  nerves  enter 
after  having  reached  the  ovary  between  the  two  layers  of  the  meso- 
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varivim.    The  postcriof  bonkr  is  free.    The  fimbria  ovarica,  one  of  the 
fritigus  of  tlie  fimbriated  cxtreiTiity  of  the  oviduct,  is  attached  to  soni^d 
jiarl  of  the  iinicr  surface  as  noted  above.     The  upixr  or  tubal  pok  iai 
attached  to  the  suspensory  or  iiifundibiilo-pelvic  hgament;  the  lower  or 
uterine  pole  ^ves  attachment  to  the  utcro-ovarian  ligament  (Fig-  54i). 
The  blood-supply  of  the  ovary  is  the  ovarian  artery  from  the  aMoro- 
inal  aorta  and  ovarian  branches  of  the  uterine  artery.    Passinij  thixnigliJ 
the  iiifundibulo-pelvic  ligament  to  j;ain  a  jjosilion  between  the  iwol 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament*  the  ovarian  artery  sends  branches  to  the 
oviduct,  branches  to  communicate  with  the  uterine  artery  and  o\'ariaiij 
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branches  to  t '  \ .    These  latter  should  be  ejcfx>sed  by  uuua:/, 

layer  of  the  i  um.    Tlie  nerves  of  the  ov^ar>%  the  ox^an  plrxtig,! 

reatth  it  by  ihc  same  rr^ute  as  the  vci^sels  and  are  branches  of  the  aortic 
plexus.    The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  lumbar  l\in|-ih-nodes. 

The  ligament  of  the  ovary,  utero-ovar San  ligament,  should  be 
from  the  lower  pole  of  the  ovar\^  into  the  br  r.  and  later, 

after  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  latter,  to  i  ic  uterus. 

The  Broad  Ligament.— The  chief  features  of  this  ligament  have 
^^becn  sunidently  indicated.    It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  here  it 
I'lalion  to  the  uterus  and  its  attachment  at  its  outer  ejctrcmiuis 
he  lateral  walls  of  ihe  pch-is,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  divides  the  pd^ 
Pcavity  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  corapartrntTit . 
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The  sospensocy  Gpuneot  of  the  owy  should  be  noted  as  extend- 
ing from  the  lateral  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  broad  liganient 
upward  and  outward  over  the  external  iliac  \ts9o1s.  If  the  o\miian 
aitcfy  be  traced  from  its  origin  in  the  abdominal  aorta«  it  will  be  found 
to  enter  the  fibro-musctdar  mass  of  this  ligament  at  or  near  the  brim 
of  the  pel\TS  to  reach  the  o\'ary.  Since  the  suspenson*  ligament  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  broad  ligament,  the  latter  must  be 
cut  akxig  its  upper  margin  arKl  its  la^'ers  separated  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  expose  the  artery  arnl  the  suspensory  ligament  (Pig.  340). 

The  round  ligainent  of  the  uterus,  the  ligament  of  the  ox^arN-  and  the 
vestigial  structures  {vide  infra)  within  the  broad  ligament  should  be 
recognized  at  least  by  touch  before  further  disturbing  the  broad  ligament. 

The  anterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament  should  now  l>e  remo\Td, 
the  uterus  being  tilted  backward  and  an  incision  being  made  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  broad  ligament.  The  subserous 
areolar  tissue  between  the  folds  and  surrounding  the  uterus — the  latter 
portion  being  the  parametrium — ^is  thus  exposed. 

The  nteriiie  arteiy,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac,  should  be  followed  from  its  entrance  into  the  broad  ligament 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  lay^r  to  the  side  of  the  cer- 
vix, where  it  turns  upward  along  the  side  of  the  uterus  and  then  out- 
ward along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  end  by  anastomosing  with  the  ox-arian 
artery.  Its  branches  are  a  ureteral  branch  to  the  ureter  as  it  crasscs 
that  duct  before  reaching  the  cervix;  cervical  brattches  to  the  ccrxnx 
uteri  and  the  vagina;  uterine,  tubal  and  ovarian  branches. 

The  dissection  of  the  ovarian  and  tubal  branches  of  the  o\'arian  artery 
should  now  be  completed.  The  ovarian  or  pampiniform  plexus  of  xTins 
accompanying  the  ovarian  artery  and  the  large  uterine  veins  are  to  be 
noted. 

The  nerves  of  the  broad  ligament  which  form  an  intricate  network, 
the  utero-vaginal  plexus,  originating  from  the  pelvic  plexus  and  from 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  may  be  dissected;  in  many 
instances  their  dissection  is  difficult. 

The  utero-ovarian  ligament  (Fig.  342)  should  be  identified  and 
traced  to  the  uterus. 

The  round  fagament  of  the  uterus,  the  vestige  of  the  gcnito-inguinal 
ligament,  should  be  followed  from  the  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus  out- 
ward to  the  pelvic  wall,  upward  along  this  wall  beneath  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  over  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  around  the  dccj)  epi^ 
gastric  artery  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  Passing  into  and  tnivers- 
ing  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  external  ring,  it  terminates  in  the  labium 
majus.  This  fibro-muscular  band  exerts  some  influence  in  maintaining 
the  uterus  in  anteflexion;  hence  the  operation  of  shortening  the  round 
ligaments  to  correct  retro-displacement  of  the  womb  (Fig.  340. 
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The  vestigial  structures  found  lietween  the  layers  of  the  fxroad  Ii^a- 
mcnt  are  the  epoophoron,  the  paroophoron  and  the  stalked  hydatid.  The 
epoophoron  (organ  of  Rosenmiiller  or  parovarium)  is  homulojL^ous  with 
the  ei)ididymis  of  the  male,  being  derived  from  the  same  series  of  Wolf- 
fian tubules  and  the  same  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  Usually  it  eon^asts 
of  a  larger  tube  to  which  are  attached  numerous  smaller  tubes  at  ri^hl 
angles  to  the  larj^er  one.  It  occupies  a  jx)sition  near  the  ovary.  It  is 
of  some  clinical  interest  as  being  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  cyst.  The 
paroophoron  on  the  inner  side  of  the  efxx>phoron  corrcsfjonds  with  the 
paradidymis  of  the  male,  the  structure  being  mdnnrntary   in  l>oth 
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sexes,  and  both  !x*ing  derived  from  the  lower  series  of  Wolffian  tubules. 
The  stalked  hydatid  of  Morgagni  which  has  its  correspondence  in  the 
stalked  hydatid  of  the  male  is  derived  Hke  it  from  the  upixT  end  of  the 
Wolflian  duct  (Fig.  343)- 

The  utero-sacral  and  utero-reclal  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  bands 
of  muscular  tissue  passing  from  the  isthmus  backward  to  the  sides  of 
the  rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  respectively  in  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  the  utero-rectal  folds.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  them;  they  ^vi^  be  more  accessible  after 
the  removal  of  one  lateral  wall  of  the  jxilvis.  They  are  probably  the 
agents  most  concerned  in  maintaining  the  position  of  the  uterus. 

A  part  of  the  left  lateral  wall  of  the  i)etvis  may  now  be  removed  in 
the  manner  directed  at  page  6q  i  . 

The  examination  of  the  pre\Hously  inaccc-ssible  parts  of  the  rtjctum, 
the  utenis  and  the  bladder  should  now  be  completed  and  the  pelvic 
plexuses  (p.  6yo)  and  the  obturator  nerve  (p.  692)  should  be  dissected. 
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The  pelvic  blood*ves&els  should  be  dissected  as  indicated  at  page 
693,  The  ovarian  artery,  representing  the  male  spermatic  artery,  has 
been  examined  (p,  708), 

The  uterine  artery  (Pig.  J4i ).  representing  the  male  vesiculo-deferen- 
tial  artery,  should  be  followed  from  its  origin  in  the  anterior  trunk  of 
the  internal  iliac  or  the  superior  vesical,  downward  and  inward  over 
the  levator  ani  and  across  the  ureter  to  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
and  then  upward  bet%veen  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  Its  further 
course  and  branches  have  been  dissected  (p*  709). 

The  vaginal  artery  (Fig.  341),  corresponding  to  the  male  prostatic 
artery,  should  be  traced  from  its  origin  in  the  anterior  division  of  the 
internal  iliac — sometimes  it  arises  in  common  with  the  inferior  vesical 
or  middle  hemorrhoidal^to  the  side  of  the  vagina,  its  numerous  branches 
to  this  structure  being  noted.  The  azygos  vaginal  arteries,  formed  by 
the  anastomoses  of  these  branches,  pass  along  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  vagina. 

The  pelvic  stage  of  the  ureter  (Fig.  34 0  may  now  be  examined,  the 
duct  passing  from  the  pelvic  brim  downward  and  forward  in  front  of  the 
internal  iliac  vessels  and  then  with  the  uterine  artery  to  the  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  where  it  goes  beneath  this  artery  and  passes  along 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  to  reach  the  bladder. 

The  ureter,  when  distended  by  a  calculus,  may  be  palpated  through  the  vagina 
through  which  such  calculi  may  be  removed.  The  proximity  of  the  ureter  to  the 
uterine  artery  exposes  it  to  the  risk  of  inclusion  in  the  ligature  placed  upon  the  vessel 
in  the  operation  of  hysterectomy,  whether  by  the  vaginal  or  the  abdominal  route. 

The  parietal  and  recto-vesical  layers  of  the  pelvic  fascia  should  now 
be  treated  as  directed  at  page  6S6 ;  the  modification  of  the  latter  as  foimd 
in  the  male  is  that  a  part  of  it  vnW  be  traced  to  the  vagina. 

The  sacral  ganglia  and  the  sacral  nerves  receive  the  treatment  out- 
lined at  pages  6gi  and  696.  The  p>Tiformis  (p.  699),  the  obturator 
intemus  (p.  695),  the  coccygeus  (p.  698)  and  the  levator  ani  (p*  565) 
are  to  be  dissected  in  turn. 

The  walls  of  the  bladder  are  to  be  dissected  as  in  the  male  (p.  699). 
the  absence  of  a  prostate  gland  being  noted. 

The  female  urethra*  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  will  be  found  in 
close  relation  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vagina;  its  relation  with 
the  subpubic  arch  should  be  noted, 

The  vagina«  embracing  at  its  upper  end  the  neck  of  the  uterus  (p. 
576),  shoidd  now  be  cleaned  and  its  outer  fibrous  tunic  demonstrated. 
Its  relations  are  now  apparent:  behind,  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum 
above  and  is  related  here  with  the  pouch  of  Douglas  (p,  706);  while 
between  this  area  and  the  pehdc  floor»  it  is  closely  related  with  the  rec- 
tum, the  recto-vaginal  septum  intervening;  still  lower,  it  is  separated 
from  the  rectum  by  the  perineal  body  (p.  576)  and  passes  through  the 
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triangular  ligament;  in  front,  in  its  upper  fourth,  it  is  connected  with 
the  bladder  by  loose  areolar  tissue  in  which  are  the  ureters  and  some 
veins  and  below  this,  is  in  close  association  with  the  urethra;  on  each 
side  are  the  vesico-va^nal  venous  plexus  and  Bartholin's  gland  (p,  sjg). 

The  uterus,  with  what  is  left  of  the  broad  ligament  and  its  contained 
structures,  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  should 
now  be  removed  from  the  pelvis.  The  blood-vessels  having  been  divided, 
the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  that  are  attached  to  the  rectum  and  vagina 
should  be  severed  and  a  knife  should  be  passed  along  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischia  of  each  side  to  cut  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  interior  of  the  bladder  should  now  be  studied  as  directed  at 
page  699.  the  incision  which  opens  it  being  prolonged  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  entire  urethra. 

The  interior  of  the  urethra  shows  slight  longitudinal  folds  of  the 
mucosa  and,  on  the  proximal  half  of  the  posterior  wall,  the  urethral 
crest,  continuous  with  the  apex  of  the  trigonilm  vesicae.  If  the  mucosa 
be  removed,  the  inner  longitudinal  layer  of  muscle  will  be  exposed; 
externa!  to  this  are  the  outer  circular  muscular  fibres  continuous  with 
those  of  the  bladder  to  form  the  internal  sphincter;  a  connective  tissue 
layer  between  the  two  muscular  strata  contains  a  plexus  of  veins.  The 
relation  of  the  canal  to  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  compressor 
urethra?  has  been  seen  (p.  570). 

The  elastic  tissue  of  the  mucosa  and  the  exterior  relations  of  the  female  urethra 
make  it  readily  dilatable,  so  that  vesical  calculi  or  foreign  bodies  of  comparatively 
large  size  may  be  extracted  through  it. 

The  vagina  should  be  rather  tightly  stuffed  and  an  effort  made  to  dis- 
sect off  the  outer  fibrous  tunic  to  demonstrate  the  outer  longitudinal  and 
inner  circular  strata  of  the  muscular  tunic.  The  continuity  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  with  the  uterine  muscle  and  its  connection  near  the  vaginal  orifioe 
with  the  compressor  urcthrse  and  the  bulbo-cavemosus  (sphincter  va- 
gina?) should  be  madeout  (p.  578).  A  median  indsion  through  the  anterior 
wall  will  expose  the  mucosa,  the  rugie  of  which  have  been  noted  (p.  576). 

Congenital  anomalies  of  the  vagina  include  its  absence,  its  arrested  development 
and  double  vazina,  the  latter  resulting  from  imperfect  fusion  of  the  lower  ends  of 
the  Mallerian  duels.  Bjiaggcraled  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  due  to  general  or 
local  causes,  may  be  %o  extreme  as  to  render  coitus  painful  or  to   prevent  Jl. 

The  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  should  be  spread  out  and  pinnied 
down  and  the  dissection  of  their  contents  (p.  7 1  o)  completed. 

The  uterus  (p.  706)  may  now  be  examined  more  particularly  as  to 
its  relations  to  the  vagina,  the  oviducts  and  the  ovarian  and  round 
ligaments.  The  muscular  coat,  myometrium,  is  exposed  upon  the  re* 
moval  of  the  serous  coat  or  perimetrium.  The  thin  outer  longitudinal 
fibres,  seen  upon  the  fundus  and  body,  are  continued  to  the  o\4ductt1 
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and  to  the  various  ligaments*  A  probe  or  director  should  be  passed 
into  the  uterine  cavity  through  the  external  os  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
making  a  coronal  section,  which  may  be  effected  by  passing  a  knife 
along  the  probe  with  its  edge  directed  toward  one  side  of  the  uterus 
and  cutting  from  within  outward,  repeating  the  procedure  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  uterine  ca\nty  as  now  exposed  (Fig,  343)  is  seen  to  be 
spindle-shaped  in  the  cervix — in  the  nulliparous  uterus — the  two  ends 
of  the  spindle  being  respectively  the  internal  and  the  external  os,  while 
it  presents  a  triangular  outline  in  the  body,  expanding  from  the  internal 
OS  to  its  greatest  \\idth  just  below  the  openings  of  the  oviducts.  The 
mucosa  appears  smooth  in  the  body  but  is  rugose  in  the  cervical  canal, 
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Fw.  343. — Broad  Itfmmenti,  vidrerJ  froin  t)ehiti»J,  have  been  stretched  out  and  pinned,  the 
posterior  wall  of  uteru;;  and  vagina  removet!  and  right  oviduct  laid  upeo.  Ovaries  do  not  occupy 
tbeir  normal  position,  their  long  axe^  here  bcintf  bori£ODtal  instead  of  apprnximately  vertical. 

the  folds,  plicae  palmatae  or  arbor  vitae,  seen  here  including  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  median  ridge  from  which  diverge  smaller  folds.  A  por- 
tion of  the  mucosa  should  be  reflected  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of 
a  submucosa  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  muscular  coat. 

The  uterus  being  supported  in  part  by  the  attachments  of  the  utero^sacral 
ligaments  to  its  isthmus  and  the  latter  being  its  weakest  part,  forward  or  backward 
flexions  may  occur  at  this  point  especially  if,  for  any  reason,  the  body  of  the  organ 
be  unduly  hea\T.  The  agency  of  the  round  ligament  in  maintaining  the  physio- 
logical degree  of  anteflexion  has  been  noted.  A  normal  condition  of  the  perineal 
bo<iy  and  of  the  levator  ani  are  other  important  factors  in  the  support  of  the  uterus. 
Descent,  anteflexion  and  retroflexion  are  favored  by  any  weakening  of  the  support 
or  by  increase  in  weight  of  the  organ  or  by  both;  hence  the  frequency  of  uterine 
displacements  in  unrepaired  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  especially  when  associated 
with  subiuN^lution, 

Defective  union  of  the  MtiUerian  ducts  in  varying  decree  results  in  either  uterus 
bicvmis  or  double  uterus. 
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THE  THORAX, 

The  thorax  should  be  studied  in  the  articulated  skeleton.    Its  bound 
aries  are  seen  to  be,  posteriorly,  the  thoracic  vertebrnc?  and  the  proximj 
portions  of  the  ribs;  at  the  sides  and,  in  part,  in  front,  the  rcmaiui] 
portions  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  being  completed  in  front  by^ 
the  sternum.    The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  should  be  noted  as  well  as  the 
failure  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  to  contribute  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  ca\nty. 

The  spaces  between  the  ribs,  the  intercostal  spaces^  are  noteworthy 
as  bdng  wider  in  front  than  !x*hind  and  wider  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  third  space  being  widest,  the  second,  first » 
fourth  and  fifth  ranking  next  in  the  order  named. 

The  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax  will  be  seen  to  be  formed  by  tl 
first  thoracic  vertebra,  the  first  pair  of  ribs  and  the  manubriimi  of  the 
st^imum,  tite  opening  being  encroached  upon  by  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
clavicles. 

The  important  structures  which  pass  through  this  opening,  such  as 
the  trachea,  oesophagus,  plcunc,  apices  of  the  lungs,  innominate,  left 
common  carotid,  left  subclavian  and  internal  manrmoary  arteries,  the 
innominate  veins  and  the  vagus,  phrenic,  recurrent  laryngeal  and  car- 
diac nerves  will  be  encountered  during  the  course  of  the  dissection. 

The  very  irregular  inferior  aperture  of  the  thorax  is  to  be  noted  as 
being  enclosed  by  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  the  last  pair  of  ribs,  the 
ends  of  the  eleventh  ribs,  the  obliquely  directeil  cartilages  of  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  ribs  inclusive  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Whi 
this  opening  is  closed  by  the  diaphragm,  to  which  its  margins  give  ai 
taclimcnt.  the  dome-like  form  of  this  muscular  septxmi  is  to  be  bom  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  vertical  limits  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  chief  contents  of  the  thorax  are  the  lungs,  each  enclosed  in  its 

3wn  sac  of  serous  membrane,  the  pleura,  the  heart,  enclosed  in  the  peri^ 

^cardium,  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart*  and  certain  smalls 

vessels  and  nerves. 

THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY. 

The  surface  anatomy  of  the  thorax  is  noted  at  pages  1 1  and  i8, 

DISSECTION. 

The  integument  and  fascia  and  the  thoracic  attachments  of  those 
muscles  connecting  the  thorax  with  the  upper  limb  ha\ing  been  remove 
by  the  dissector  of  the  ui:>i;)cr  limb,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  to  be^ 
examined  and  their  contents  dissected. 

Intercostales  ExTERNi. — An  external  intercostal  muscle  is  fmnid 
in  each  intercostal  space;  hence  there  are  eleven  pairs.  Origin,  the 
lower  border  of  the  slmft  of  the  rib  above;  insertion,  after  passing  down* 
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\  and  forward,  the  upper  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  rib  below;  action, 
to  elevate  the  rib;  nerve»supply,  the  corresponding  intercostal  nerve. 
In  the  lower  spaces,  the  muscles  are  attached  also  to  the  costal  cartilages. 
The  external  intercostal  fascia  or  anterior  intercostal  mefnbrane  occu- 
pies the  intervals  between  the  anterior  borders  of  the  muscles  and  the 
sternum. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  (p.  33) 
and  the  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries  should 

rib 
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1^10.  344. — DiMeetion  of  thonctc  wall  of  left  aide,,  showing  intercostal  musdes  and  faacie. 

be  identified  as  they  come  through  the  muscles  in  approximately  the 
anterior  axillary  line,  and  also  the  anterior  perforating  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  artery  (Fig.  20),  which  are  found  near  the  sternum 
in  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces,  as  they  emerge  in  company 
with  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  There 
is  no  lateral  and  usuaDy  no  anterior  cutaneous  branch  of  the  first  nerve 
(%He  p.  33)- 
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cosials  (p.  716)  and  the  superior  epigastric  (p.  614)  have  been  dissected; 
the  superior  phrenic  and  the  mediastinal  will  be  seen  later  (\u  721). 

The  musculo-phrenic  may  be  followed  downward  and  outward  be- 
neath the  sc*\^enth  and  jxjssibly  the  eighth  cartilage,  where  it  fjerforates 
the  diaiihraji^,  after  which  it  continues  as  far  as  the  eleventh  rib.  This 
vessel  and  the  parent  trunk  can  be  more  fully  examined  later. 

The  Parietal  Pleura* — The  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura,  lining  the 
chest-cavity,  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  wall  on  the  right  side  in  a 
line  extending  from  the  right  stemo-clavicular  joint  downward  and 
inward  to  the  mid-line  of  the  upper  end  of  the  meso-stemum.  thence 
vertically  downward  to  the  ensiform,  from  which  point  it  slopes  out- 
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ward  across  the  deep  surface  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage;  the  line 
of  reflection  on  the  lejt  side  extends  from  the  left  stcmo-ciavicular  joint 
downward  and  inward  to  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  mcso-stcmura. 
thence  vertically  downward  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage 
from  which  point  it  de\'iatcs  to  the  left  and  passes  downward  a  little^ 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  Tlic  student 
will  do  well  to  indicate  these  Uncs  on  the  skeleton  with  crayon  or  on 
the  cadaver  with  a  blunt  instrument  or  an  aniline  pencil.    The  parietal 
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pleura  will  be  partially  exposed  by  removing  the  miiscles  from  the 
intercostal  spaces — separating  them  cautiously  from  the  pleura — ^then 
more  completely  by  removing  the  second  and  the  fourth  ribs  of  both 
sides  after  having  separated  the  pleura  from  them  with  the  finger,  having 
cut  the  cartilages  at  their  junction  with  the  ribs  and  having  divided 
the  ribs  with  bone  forceps  slightly  in  advance  of  their  tubercles. 

The  pericardiumf  containing  the  heart,  should  now  be  noted  as  being 
exposed  where  the  right  and  left  lines  of  pleural  reflection  diverge  at 
the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilage.  The  apex  or  left  lower  extremity  of  the 
heart  may  be  noted,  by  palpation  and  then  by  displacing  the  left  pleura^ 
to  correspond  with  the  fifth  interspace  three  and  one  fourth  inches 
from  the  median  line,  while  its  base  is  indicated  by  a  line  extending 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  from  the  mid-line  to  a  px>int  just  above  the  third  left 
cartilage  one  and  three  fourths  inches  from  the  mid-line.  The  left  border 
of  the  heart  wnll  be  defined  by  a  line  convex  toward  the  left  drawn  from 
the  left  end  of  the  base-line  to  the  apex,  while  the  right  border  \%H11  be 
indicated  by  a  line  convex  toward  the  right  extending  from  the  right 
end  of  the  base  line  to  the  union  of  the  seventh  cartilage  with  the  ster- 
num, and  the  lower  border  by  a  line  connecting  the  latter  point  with 
the  apex.    The  third,  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  may  now  be  removed. 

The  posterior  line  of  pleural  reflection  may  now  be  noted  as  being, 
for  each  side,  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  spinal  column.  Passing  the 
fingers  between  the  pleura  and  the  necks  of  the  ribs  and  separating  it 
from  these  and  from  the  spine,  the  posterior  mediastinal  space  will  be 
penetrated. 

The  line  of  diaphragmatic  reflection  of  the  pleura,  or  the  line  along 
which  it  is  reflected  from  the  costal  wall  of  the  thorax  to  the  diaphragm, 
may  also  be  followed.  This  line,  on  the  left  side,  crosses  the  sixth  and 
seventh  costal  cartilages,  the  junction  of  the  eighth  rib  with  its  cartilage, 
the  extremities  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  the  tenth  interspace — this 
being  the  lowest  hmit  of  the  pleura — then,  inclining  upward,  passes 
across  the  eleventh  and  tft^elfth  ribs  to  reach  the  spine  about  midway 
between  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  the 
head  of  the  last  rib.  On  the  right  side,  the  reflection-line  is  lower  in 
front,  beginning  behind  the  seventh  costal  cartilage.    (See  Fig.  362), 

The  level  to  which  the  pleura  descends  behind  exposes  it  to  injury  in  the  luni- 
bar  operations  upon  the  kidney  if  the  incision  in  such  operations  is  carried  above 
the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  transverse  process. 

The  Mediastinum, — The  pleura  of  each  side  forms  a  closed  sac, 
the  inner  or  visceral  layer  of  w^hich  is  closely  applied  to  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  its  lung  except  at  the  hilum  or  place  of  attachment  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  while  the  parietal  layer  lines  the  chest  cavity. 
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Since  the  heart,  the  groat  vessels,  the  trachea^  ccsophagus  iind  ccrtam 
nerves  occupy  the  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity  adjacent  to  the  mesial 
-  plane »  the  two  pleural  sacs  art*  d  from  each  other  1 

■stmcturcs  and  the  latter  are  conta  i  liin  a  rei^on,  the  mt\2 

or  mediastinal  spuce,  lx)unded  on  each  side  by  the  corresponding     i 
sac.    The  parietal  layer  of  each  sac  as  it  Ieav<s>  the  anterior  cht^t  »sul] 
along  the  anterior  reflection  line  {mde  supra)  j^>asses  backwaRi  to  the 
■  root  of  the  lun^  as  the  mediastinat  pleura,  since  it  constitutes  tl  1 

bcjundar>'  of  the  nicdiasiintnTi.     Rrac^hing  the  anterior  surfa<  i - 

root  of  the  lung,  it  bcconies  continuous  with  the  visceral  layer. 


-lnt«Tiiftl  RtACTifnary  ftTtary 
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The  parietal  j)lcura  pusieriorly  leaves  i  nr  sijhil-  lo  x»ass  forward  as 
another  portion  of  the  mediastinal  pleura  to  reach  the  root  of  the  lung 
and  there  bccx>nie  continuous  with  the  visceral  pleura.  Both  the  a:>Ht(>- 
sternal  and  the  mediastinal  j)arts  of  the  pleura  an*  rfmiininnis  below^ 
with  the  diaphragmatic  pleura. 

The  sternum  should  now  be  sawn  trnii  *  ilu^  articU^ 

lations  of  the  first  and  second  yjairs  of  ca  [»f_tu\'<  ti  the 

attachments  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  [>airs,  with  catx;  to  avoid  laaTatitm 
of  the  subjacent  soft  tissues  in  completing  the  section,  Tnc  third  and 
fifth  costal  cartilages  of  each  side  should  be  cut  at  their  union  vvitli 
the  ribs.    Cautiously  elevating  the  part  of  the  sternum  betwoai  the 
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saw-cuts,  note  the  attachments  of  the  superior  and  inferior  sterno- 
pertcardiac  ligaments  respectively  to  the  manubrium  stemi  and  to  the 
ensifomi  cartilage,  \j\yon  sev^erin^  these  lij^aments  and  remo\4ng  the 
sternum,  the  anterior  and  superior  mcdiastini  arc  exposed. 

The  triangularis  sterni  muscles  (Fig.  347)  should  now  be  examined, 

I  their  origin  frcrm  the  deep  surfaces  of  the  second  or  third  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  costal  cartilages  and  their  insertion  into  the  margins  of  the 
gladiolus  and  xiphoid  process  being  noted.  Their  nerve^supply  is  the 
corresponding  thoracic  nerves.  The  internal  mammary  artery  in  rela- 
tion with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscles  should  also  be  noted. 

The  Anterior  Mediastinum.— This  subdi\ision  of  the  mediastinal 
or  inter-jjleural  space  is  now  seen  to  lie  behind  the  sternum  betweeti 
the  pleunc  and,  if  the  pleurse  be  separated » in  front  of  the  pericardium. 
It  contains  loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  few  Ij-niph-vessels  and  nodes, 
and  in  the  infant  and  rarely  in  the  adult,  a  part  of  the  th>Tnus  gland. 
The  Superior  Mediastinum. — Tliis  portion  of  the  interpleural  space 

Vis  above  the  upper  level  of  the  pericardium  and  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  manubrium  and  t)ehind  by  the  upper  four  thoradc  vertebra?.  Its 
contents  are  the  upper  half  of  the  superior  cava,  tlie  innominate  veins 

.and  left  superior  intercostal  vein;  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  innominate 

*and  the  thoradc  parts  of  the  left  common  carotid  and  left  subcla\aan 
arteries;  the  vagus,  left  recurrent  laryngeal,  phrenic  and  cardiac  nerves; 
the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoradc  duct,  remains  of  the  th>Tnus  gland 
and  lymph-nodes;  the  lower  parts  of  the  longus  colli,  stenio-hyoid  and 

|Stemo-th\Toid  muscles.    These  structures  will  be  dissected  as  directed 

Fbelow  (Figs.  350  and  362). 

The  Middle  Mediastinum.^This  portion  of  the  mediastinal  space 

rcon tains  the  pericardium  enclosing  the  heart,  the  ascending  aorta,  the 

llower  half  of  tlie  superior  cava  and  the  termination  of  the  vena  azygos 
major,  the  pulmonary  arter>',  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  plirenic 
and  vagus  nerv^es,  the  roots  of  the  lungs  and  some  bronchial  lymph-nodes. 
The  phrenic  nerves  (p.  357)  are  to  be  exposed  by  separating  the  medi- 
astinal plcune  from  the  pericardium,  each  nerve  crossing  the  beginning 
of  the  internal  mammary  arter>^  and  reaching  the  front  of  the  root  of 
the  lung  and  bring  accompanied  by  the  superior  phrenic  artery  (a.  comes 
neni  phrenid)  (p.  718).  The  right  nerve  passes  to  the  right  of  the  innom- 
inate vein  and  the  superior  cava,  while  the  left  crosses  the  vagus  and 
the  aortic  arch.     The  nerv^es  shotdd  be  traced  downward  to  the  dia- 

"phragm  which  they  pierce  and  to  which  they  are  distributed.  They 
give  a  few  branches  to  the  pleura  and  pericardixun  (Fig.  362). 

The  roots  of  the  lungs  are  to  be  examined  from  in  front  by  pulling 
the  hmg  outward  and  the  pericardiiun  inward.    The  anterior  pulmonary 

^fkxus  (from  the  sympathetic  and  vagus)  and  the  phrenic  nerves  are  in 
elation  with  their  front  surfaces,  the  root  of  the  right  liuig  being  partly 
46 
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behind  the  ascending  aorta.  The  pulmimary  veins,  usually  two  for  each 
lung,  but  sometimes  irregular  in  this  respect,  form  the  most  anterior 
part  of  the  root  of  the  lung  and  are  to  be  exposed  by  stripping  the  pleura, 
without  tearing  it,  toward  the  lung.  The  pultnonary  arteries — the  artery 
of  each  side  usually  divides  into  two  branches  just  before  entering  the 
lung — lie  posterior  to  and  somewhat  above  the  veins.  Both  veins  and 
arteries  should  be  traced  to  the  pericardium.  The  bronchi,  placed  behind 
the  arteries,  should  be  exposed  to  as  great  extent  as  possible  at  this  stage 
(P-  7;^^.  Fig.  35o)- 
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The  Pericardium. — The  extent  to  which  the  pericardium  is  rclat 
with  the  thoradc  wall  has  been  seen  (pp.  719  and  721).  If  the  hand 
passed  downward  between  it  and  the  pleura»  it  will  be  found  to  be 
attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  diaphragm  so  loosely  as  to  he  easily 
separated  from  it  except  near  the  mid-line.  The  exploring  hand  will 
come  U|K)n  the  inferior  vena  cava  where  the  latter  passes  through  the 
quadrate  opening  to  reach  the  right  auricle  and  upon  the  root  of  the 
lung  on  each  side.  The  apex  of  the  pericardium  is  continuous  over  the 
greiii  vessels  (Fig.  348)  with  the  pretracheal  fascia  (p.  361). 
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The  pericardium  shouJd  now  be  opened  by  a  vertical  incision  begin- 
nings: on  the  front  of  the  aorta  to  which  shotild  be  added  a  transverse 
incision  at  the  level  of  the  roots  of  the  lungs.  The  outer  fibrous  layer 
being  now  reflected,  the  serous  layer  is  exposed.  The  fibrous  pericardium 
is  now  seen  to  enclose  all  the  vessels  connected  with  the  heart — the 
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one  trunk. 


ascending  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  for  their  entire  length — except 
the  inferior  v^na  cava  which  terminate  in  the  right  auricle  immediately 
after  piercing  the  diaphragm.  The  parietal  part  of  the  serous  layer  is 
reflected  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer  upon  the  great  vessels 
(Fig.  349)  to  beccraie  the  visceral  layer,  epicardium,  as  it  passes  from  the 
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vessels  to  the  surface  of  the  heart.  Passing  the  hand  aruund  the  hear 
within  the  jiericardial  cavity,  it  will  tic  seen  that  the  hc^art  is  free  from 
connection  with  the  ix'ricardium  excei>t  at  the  attaclimcnts  of  the  vessels. 
The  serous  nienibranc  invests  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  in 
a  common  sheath  and  covcts  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  sujx^or 
cava  on  the  front  and  sides,  the  posterior  surfaces  of  these  vessels  Ixi-ing 
in  contact  with  the  fibrous  layer.  A  finger  passed  transversely  behind 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  between  them  and  the  right  auriclOi 
enters  the  transverse  sinus  of  the  pericardiimi.  The  ohUqae  sinus,  be- 
tween the  f>osterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle  and  the  fibrous  pericar- 
dium, may  be  demonstrated  by  pulling  the  apex  of  the  heart  ufiward 
and  fo^^^ard,  w^hen  the  orifice  of  the  sinus  will  he  seen  between  the  right 
and  left  iJuimonar>^  veins.  The  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall  may  Ix?  seen 
as  a  serous  fold  btlw^ecn  the  left  pulmonary  artery  and  the  upfx^r  left 
jmlmonary  vein:  it  is  of  hiterest  as  containing  the  imper\'iutis  renmant 
of  a  part  of  the  left  superior  cava  of  the  fetus. 

Tnflamnuilion  of  the  fx^m-arilitiiiri,  prruardifis,  prtj+lutv^  rouK'henin^'  of  tin?  ser- 
ous layer,  which  causies  a  friction  wjund  as  the  heart  moves  within  tht-  yx'n<Tip|inm; 
pffkardiiii  ejfuium  may  uh«>  occur  and  when  of  suftlcienl  <  Icgree  to  em  f  ft 

action  necessitates  evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  u  nLM^ille-jjuncturc  (pi  n- 

cardii)  or  prefcralily  by  open  incision,  with  re3«?ction  of  the  fifth  left  uj^Ul  waiiilagc 

The  Posterior  Mediastinum,— Tlie  body  may  be  turned  to  give  o|>- 

portiuiily  for  inspeclirm  of  the  ]>osterior  mediaslimnn,  which  is  txjunded 
on  either  side  by  the  mediastinal  pleura^  behind  by  the  thoracic  verte- 
bra;  below  the  fourth,  in  front  by  the  pericardium  and  the  roots  of  the 
lungs.  The  conknis  of  this  space  are  the  descending  thoradc  aorta, 
the  greater  and  lesser  azyj^os  veins*  the  v^agus  and  s  '  '  it^  nervt^ 
the  thoracic  duct  and  some  lymph-nodes,  and  the  «"  ds.     They 

will  be  dissected  later. 

The  Superior  Vena  Cava  (Fig.  550). — Traced  from  its  origin, 
opposite  the  first  right  costal  cartilage  in  the  union  of  the  two  innomi- 
nate veins,  this  vessel  is  seen  to  terminate  in  the  upi)er  posterior  angle 
of  the  right  auricle  and  to  have  a  length  of  two  and  one  half  to  three 
inches.  It  is  related  in  front  with  the  |>ericardium  in  its  lower  half 
and  with  the  upward  continuation  of  the  fibrous  layer  of  that  sac  in 
its  u[)}x*r  half,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  thv^nus  gland  and  the 
stiTnum;  on  its  right  side,  with  the  phrenic  ncr\^e;  on  the  Irjt,  with  the 
ascending  aorta  and  the  origin  of  the  innominate  arter>';  behind,  wilh 
the  root  of  the  right  lung,  Its  chief  tributary,  the  vena  azygos  major, 
should  be  found  arching  forw^ard  over  the  root  of  the  lung  to  ojjcn  into 
the  superior  cava  just  liefore  the  latter  pierces  the  pericardiimi-  The 
cava  may  be  slit,  at  a  later  stage,  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  valvEOl. 

The  Innominate  Veins  (vv,  anon>Tnae  dcxtra  ct  sinistni).— Exposure^ 
of  these  veins  will  show  the  origin  of  each  to  be  the  union  of  the  tntetnal 
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jugular  and  subclavian  of  its  own  side,  behind  the  inner  end  of  the 
cla\dcle  (Fig.  350).  The  right  vein,  an  inch  long,  is  related  in  front  with 
the  pleura,  behind  mid  on  the  left  with  the  innominate  artery,  and  on 
the  right  with  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  left  vein,  two  and  one  half  inches 
long,  runs  dowTiward  and  to  the  right  to  meet  its  fellow.  It  is  related 
in  front  with  the  downward  prolongation  of  the  pretracheal  fascia,  tlie 
manubrium  stemi  and  the  remains  of  the  thvTnus  gland;  below,  wnth 
the  aortic  arch;  behind,  with  the  innominate,  left  common  carotid  and 
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left  subclavian  arteries.  The  tributaries  of  each  of  these  veins  are  the 
vertebral,  inferior  thyroid,  internal  mammary  and  superior  intercostal 
veins  of  its  own  side;  the  right  superior  intercostal,  however,  usually 
drains  into  the  vena  axygos  major. 

The  Arch  of  th&  Aorta  (Fig.  350). — Tlic  ascending  portion  of 

the  arch,  two  inches  in  length,  has  been  seen  to  be  enclosed  for  an  inch 

I  and  a  half  in  the  pcricardiura  (p.  723).    It  should  now  be  denuded,  the 

line  of  reflection  of  the  serous  perir^r  **'       '    '  ^  noted,  and  followed 

to  its  origin  at  the  base  of  the  1  the  third  left  chondro- 
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sternal  joint,  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  left 
and  the  tight  auricular  appendix  on  the  right.  Passing  upward  and  to 
the  right,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  transverse  portion  at  the  level 
of  the  upjK-T  border  of  the  second  right  costal  cartilage.  It  is  related 
fit  Jront  at  its  root  with  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricular 
appendix  and  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  with  the  pericardium, 
the  pleura  and  the  margin  of  the  right  lung;  an  the  right,  with  the  right 
auricle  and  sujx'rior  cava;  cm  ilu  lejt,  with  the  pulmonary  arter>^  behind, 
with  the  left  auricle,  the  right  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  bronclius. 
Its  branches  are  the  right  and  left  coronary  arteries  (pp.  728  and  72g); 
the  rij^ht  artery  msLy  be  traced  to  it^s  origin,  the  anterior  sinus  of  Valsalva, 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  extending  from  the  second  right 
costal  cartilage  obliquely  across  to  the  left  side  of  the  fourtli  thoracic 
vertebra  should  be  carefully  exposed  and  cleaned,  the  ncr\x»s  u\nm  iti? 
anterior  surface  being  identified  and  isolated  (Fig.  340).  The  relations 
are:  in  front,  the  pleura?,  the  margins  of  the  lungs,  the  remains  of  the 
th>Tnus,  the  prolongation  of  the  pretracheal  fascia,  the  left  phrenic, 
left  vagus,  left  recurrent  laryngeal  and  the  sujx^rficial  carthac  nerves 
and  the  left  suf3erior  intercostal  vein;  attove,  the  left  innomiiiate  vein. 
the  beginning  of  the  innominate.  left  common  carotid  and  left  sub- 
clavian arteries;  helou*,  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
ligamentum  arteriosimi,  the  left  h»ronchus,  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nervQ  and  the  su]X'rficial  cardiac  plexus;  behind,  the  deep  cardiac  plexus, 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  liifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the 
oesophagus  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  left  phrenic  ncr^'e  has  lxM.*n  traced  (p.  721), 

The  left  vagus  should  be  picked  up  where  it  crosses  the  left  end  of  the 
arch  and  followed  do\\nward  to  the  posterior  asjx-ct  of  tlie  root  of  the 
lung  (p.  744);  it  sliould  be  followed  upward  behind  the  left  innominate 
vein  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Its  recurrent  lar\Tigeal  branch  (p.  3S0) 
should  be  traced  aroimd  the  vessel  to  its  posterior  asrxtci.  and  then 
upward  to  the  side  of  the  trachea  (Fig.  349). 

The  superficial  cardiac  plexus,  found  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch, 
should  be  recognized  and  the  two  nerves  that  form  it,  the  left  superior 
cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  left  inferior  cerxncal  cardiac 
of  the  vagus,  should  be  followed  upward  over  the  aortic  arch  and  the 
left  common  carotid  artery  to  the  root  of  the  neck  (Fig.  349). 

The  ligamentum  arteriosum  should  be  examined;  it  is  the  fibrous 
remnant  of  the  fetal  ductus  arteriosus  (ductus  Botalli)  tlu-ough  which 
the  blood  of  the  fetal  pulmonary  artery  is  conveyed  to  the  aorta. 

The  branches  of  the  transvers^^  1  portion  of  tlie  arch  are  the  imtofni- 
nate,  the  left  cofmnan  carotid  and  the  left  suhclaman. 

The  Innominate  Artery  (a.  anon>nna)  (  Fig,  348), — The  innominaiG 
or  brachio-cephalic  artery,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  lonjj  should 
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traced  from  its  origin  to  its  termination  behind  the  right  stemo- 
mcular  joint  where  it  diN'ides  into  the  right  subcla\nan  and  the  right 
rimon  carotid.     It  is,  in  front,  related  to  the  left  innominate  and 
ght  inferior  thyroid  veins,  the  right  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch 
"of  the  vagus,  the  pretracheal  fascia  and  the  sternum;  an  tlie  right,  to  the 
ght  innominate  vein,  the  vagus  and  the  pleura;  on  tk^  left,  the  left 
ferior  thyroid  vein,  the  left  common  carotid  and  the  trachea;  behind, 
the  trachea  and  the  pleura  {vide  p.  386),     It  sometimes  gives  off  the 
^yroidea  ima  (p,  362). 

^le  left  common  carotid  artery  (Fig.  352),  arising  from  the  highest 
of  the  aortic  arch,  will  be  traced  upward  and  outward  to  the  left 
stemo-cla\icular  joint  and  will  be  noted  to  be  related  in  front  with  the 
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ft  innominate  vein,  the  pretracheal  fascia  and  the  sternum ;  internally , 
with  the  innominate  artery  and  the  inferior  thyroid  vein;  externally, 
with  the  vagus,  pleura,  lung  and  left  subcla\4an  artery;  behind,  with 
the  left  recurrent  lar}^ngeal  nerve,  the  trachea,  oesophagus  and  the 
thoracic  duct.    For  its  course  in  the  neck,  see  page  369. 

The  left  subclavian  artery  (Fig.  352),  arising  from  the  left  extremity 
of  the  aortic  arch,  should  be  followed  upward  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
scalenus  antieus;  its  further  course  is  noted  at  page  383.  It  is  related 
in  front  mlh  the  internal  jugular,  innominate  and  vertebral  veins,  the 
left  common  carotid  arter>%  the  phrenic*  vagus  and  cardiac  nerves; 
L§xternally,  with  the  pleura  and   lung;   iniernally,  vv4th  the   trachea, 
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cesophagus  and  thoracic  duet;  behind,  with  the  ceaophagus,  thoraric 
duct,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  and  longus  colli  muscle. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery  or  Pulmonary  Aorta. — This  vessel,  con- 
tained within  the  ix^ricardium  (p.  723),  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the 
base  of  the  right  ventricle  (Fig.  350)  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta 
and  between  the  right  and  left  auricular  appendages  and  the  right  and 
left  coronary  arteries.  Removing  the  serous  pericardium  which  encloses 
it  and  the  ascctiding  aorta,  it  should  be  slightly  separated  from  the  lati^^r 
vessel,  which  Hcs  on  its  right  side. 

Ncn^es  passing  from  the  superficial  cardiac  plc-xus  to  the  front  of 
the  heart  will  he  found  on  the  vessel  beneath  the  pericardium:  thes^? 
are  joined  by  branches  from  the  deep  cardiac  to  form  the  right  coronary 
|)lexus.  The  left  coronary  artery  may  be  traced  behind  it,  ff  eIt'vat<^K 
its  relation,  behind,  with  the  left  auricle  is  seen.  Its  tenninal  branclies, 
the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries^  ahxjady  partly  dissected,  should 
be  followed  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  the  right  branch  passing  behind 
Hie  ascending  aorta,  the  left  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  veins  will  be  more  conveniently  dissected  at  a  later 
stage. 

Tub  Heart. — The  position  of  the  heart  has  been  studied  (p.  719), 
The  cpicardium  or  visceral  |)ericardtum  and  the  fatty  tissue  should  nciw 
be  removed  from  the  surface  to  exi_>ose  the  blood-ve^jsels  and  nerves 
and  the  general  fomi  of  the  heart.  The  f{}:hi  auridc,  forming  the  front 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart*  receives  the  superior  vena  cava  at  its  upper 
posterior  angle  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  its  lower  posterior  angle, 
while  below,  it  is  differentiated  from  the  right  ventricle  by  the  auricailo- 
ventricular  furrow  (Fig.  352).  On  its  right  side  and  in  front  it  pres^»nts 
Uie  auricular  appendix.  The  right  ventricle  constittites  the  grc;iler  [lor- 
Uon  of  the  remainder  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  the  obliquely 
directed  anterior  interventricular  furrow  along  its  left  border  rndic^iting 
the  boimdary  between  it  and  the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  aj^pcars 
to  a  limited  extent  anteriorly  along  the  left  margin  of  the  heart*  The 
left  auricle  is  hidden  in  front  by  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  its 
auricular  appendix  projecting  forward  to  some  extent  to  the  left  of  the 
pulmonary  artery* 

The  right  coronary  artery  (Fig.  352)  should  be  traced  from  its  origin 
in  the  anterior  sinus  of  Valsalva  along  the  anterior  auricoilo- ventricular 
furrow  to  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  around  wWch  it  curves  to  reach 
the  posterior  surface;  its  transverse  branch,  running  along  the  grtKjve 
between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  and  its  dcscendinf^  branch,  pa^Jing 
downward  along  the  posterior  interventricular  furrow,  vrill  Ikj  followed 
later.  The  ntarginal  branch  should  be  traced  along  the  right  border 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  right  coronary  plrxm,  derived  from  the 
sujxrfcial  and  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  chiefly  from  the  latter,  takes  tbe 
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same  general  course  as  the  artery,  after  reaching  it  by  coming  fon^^ard 
between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonar>'  artery  (Fig.  349). 

The  left  coronary  artery,  arising  from  the  left  posterior  sinus  of 
Valsalva  {mde  infra)  ^  comes  forward  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  left  appcndLx  auriciilce  and  sends  one  of  its  tenninal  branches, 
ramus  descendens,  downward  in  the  anterior  interventricular  furrow 
and  the  other,  ramus  transversus,  around  the  left  border  of  the  heart 
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Fig.  3 5 j.— Dissection  sbotdnK  aortic  arch  and  its  braach«s:  lungs  have  been  (niUeil  wide. 

to  anastomose  with  the  ramus  transversus  of  the  right  coronar>^  The 
left  coronary  plexus,  derived  from  the  deef)  cardiac  plexus  chiefly,  follows 
the  arter>'. 

The  cardiac  veins  do  not  correspond  with  the  arteries.  Certain 
cardiac  veins  on  the  front  of  the  ri^ht  ventricle  open  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  right  auricle.  The  right  marginal  vein  may  be  followed 
upward  along  the  right  margin  of  the  right  ventricle  to  its  termination 
in  the  right  coronary  vein  (Fig.  350). 
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The  left  coronary  vein  (vena  cordis  magna)  sbould  be  traced  ttpwaid 
along  ihe  anterior  inten^entricuJar  gmove  to  the  aimeulo-ventrictilar 
groove  and  alon  ove  to  the  left  around  the  left  niare:ui  of  the 

heart  to  its  tcmn  n  the  coronar>*  simas  (Fig,  553). 

The  coronary  sinuSr  in  the  left  part  of  the  fx)steric>r  auriculo-viCTitric- 
ular  fiirrow.  is  to  hx;  exposed  by  drawing  the  apex  of  the  heart  up- 
ward and  forward  to  bring  into  view  its  postero-inferior  aspeet.  It 
terminates  in  the  rij^ht  auricle  below  the  inferior  ca\^l  orifice.  Its 
tributaries  are  the  kft  or  great  coronary  vein  near  its  left  LXtrtiiiltv :  the. 
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n^fcf  or  small  coronary  vein  which  enters  its  right  extremity  after  travcTS- 
ing  the  right  portion  of  the  posterior  auriculo- ventricular  sulcus;  the  mid- 
die  cardiac  vein,  which  ascends  along  the  posterior  interventricular 
furrow;  the  posterior  cardiac  or  left  posterior  ventricular  vein,  which  passes 
upward  over  the  middle  of  the  posterior  stuface  of  the  left  vent; 
and  the  oblique  vein  of  the  left  auricle.  The  coronary  sinus  shouiu  :  -v 
slit  open  to  ext>ose  the  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  coronary  vein 
that  differentiates  the  sintis  from  the  latter  (Fig.  353). 
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The  oblique  vein  of  the  left  auricle  (MarshaU).  descending  obliquely 
across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle  to  open  into  the  coronary 
sinus,  is  connected  by  its  upper  end  wth  the  fibrous  band  enclosed  in 
the  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall  (p.  724)  the  vein  and  the  band  represent- 
ing the  aborted  portion  of  the  left  superior  cava  while  the  coronary 
sinus  represents  the  fetal  duct  of  Cuvier  of  the  left  side  (Fig.  353). 

The  Right  Auricle  {Atrium  Dextrum). — Drawing  the  heart  toward 
the  left,  the  auricle  should  be  cut  vertically  along  its  right  side,  a  second 
incision  being  made  from  the  middle  of  the  first  lo  the  tip  of  the  appendix. 


Ru;Jt 

pulmon;iry 

arteT>' 


Inf.  pulm. 
vein 


Systemic  aorta 
Ptilmoiuiry  Aorta  or  Artery 


Right  auricular  appendage 

Ri«hl  venlriclc, 
conusarteriosut 


Orinf e  f .1  ci  ir*  »na  r v  ,i n  is  ffuarded  by  Ttiebesiaii  vftlvtj 
Eustftchian  valve       Denressiofi  receiving  Thebesian  vein& 

Pra.  JS4* — InterioT  of  right  auricle  exposed  aft«'  remo^'alof  part  of  heart  waJJ. 


Note  the  thinness  of  the  walls,  the  lining  of  serous  membrane,  the  endo- 
cardium, and  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  inner  surface  except 
in  the  appendix,  where  are  seen  the  musculi  pectinati  as  a  network  of 
ridges.  The  superior  and  inferior  caval  orificest  through  which  the 
venous  blood  of  the  systemic  circailation  enters  the  heart,  will  be  noted 
at  the  upper  and  lower  posterior  angles  respectively;  at  the  inferior 
caval  orifice  note  the  crescentic  Eustachian  valve.  The  orifice  of  the 
coronary  sinus,  guartliHl  by  the  Thebesian  or  coronary  valve,  is  seen 
below  the  inferior  caval  orifice.  The  small  depressions  or  apertures  are 
the  orifices  of  the  ^  "  of  some  of  the  cardiac  veins.     On 
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the  posterior  wall,  between  the  caval  orifices,  the  small  tubetcle  of 

Lower  may  sometimes  be  seen. 

The  median  or  septal  wall  presents  a  deprt^ssion,  the  fossa  ovaliSv 
surrounded  by  an  clevaled  fold,  the  annulus  ovalis,  marking  the  site 
of  the  fetal  foramen  (male  through  which  the  venous  blood  that  comes 
through  the  inferior  cava  passes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left  during 
prenatal  life  (Fig.  ,^54). 

The  right  auriculo-venCrtcular  orifice  is  to  lx>  noted  as  a  large  aper- 
ture in  the  floor  of  the  auricle  for  the  pasj^agc  of  the  bkxxl  into  tt 
right  ventricle. 

The  Right  Venlricle.— The  conus  arteriosus  or  infondibulum  is 
be  noted  as  the  Ictt  portion  of  the  base  of  the  venlritlc  innn  which  the 
pulmonary  artery  arises.  Make  an  incision  from  the  summit  of  the 
conus  to  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle,  parallel  \\nth  and  a  half  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  interventricular  furrow,  and  another  from  the  upi^)cr 
end  of  the  first  cut  parallel  with  anci  a  half  inch  below  the  auriculo- 
vcntricular  groove,  taking  the  precaution  to  pass  a  finger  through  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  into  the  ventricle  to  guard  the  valve-leaflets 
from  injury.  Turn  the  flap  downward,  exjK>sing  the  triangular  ventric- 
ular cavity.  Note  the  convexity  of  the  postero-median  or  septal  xvall, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  thicJcer  walled  left  ventricle  domi- 
nates that  of  the  right.  Note  the  membranous  character  of  the  upi>er 
part  of  the  septum  (pars  mcmhranacea  septi),  the  portion  formed  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  fetal  aortic  septum  (Fig  v^s)- 

The  right  auricukHventricular  or  tricuspid  orifice  at  the  right  side 
of  the  base,  should  \)Q  examined,  its  leaflets  being  noted  to  coalesce 
to  form  a  continuous  ring  near  the  base  of  attachment  to  the  fibrous 
ring  surrounding  the  orifice*  Note  the  large  anUriar  or  Uft  or  infun- 
dibular cusp,  the  smaller  posterior  or  septal  cusp  and  the  freely  mova- 
ble right  or  rnarf^inal  cusp,  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  the  chordm 
teftdifKW  to  the  free  margins  and  ventricular  surfaces  of  the  leaflets. 
The  valve-leaflets  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  co\x?red  by 
endocardium. 

The  larger  anterior  papillary  muscle^  its  eliordre  passing  to  the  right 
and  left  leaflets,  and  the  smaller  posterior  muscle,  often  consisting  of 
several  parts,  its  chordae  going  to  the  right  and  the  posterior  cusp, 
should  be  noted,  as  also  the  sprinj^ng  of  some  chordic  directly  from  the 
ventricle  wall  The  other  columnar  carneas  are  responsible  for  the 
honey-comb  appearance  of  the  w^all  of  the  ventricle,  some  of  these* 
fleshy  columns  being  ridges  attached  throughout  their  length  to  tJie 
heart  wall,  others  being  attached  only  at  each  extremity,  while  the  pap- 
illary muscles  constitute  the  group  that  are  attached  to  the  wall  by 
one  end  and  at  their  free  extremity  give  attachment  to  the  chorda* 
tendinece.    The  arrangement  of  the  valve-cusjis.  the  chorxlae  and  the 
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Pic.  JS5, — Posterior  portion<3f  heart,  hardened  in  situ  and  aectiooed  paxuUel  io  posterior  surface^ 

viewed  from  before. 

close  the  opening  and  the  small  nodule,  corpus  Araniii,  on  the  middle 
of  the  free  margin  of  each,  are  to  be  noted  (Fig.  357). 

The  superior  cava  may  now  be  slit  open  longitudinally  (p  724)  and 
the  inferior  cava,  already  cut  below  the  diaphragm,  may  l>e  detaclicd 
from  the  margins  of  the  caval  aperture  of  that  muscle. 

The  Left  Auricle  (Atrium  Sinistrum). — The  external  surface  and 
general  form  of  this  chamber  of  the  heart,  only  the  auricular  appendix 
of  %vhich  is  visible  from  the  front,  should  be  ex|X)sed  by  removing  the 
pulmonary  artery,  after  cutting  it  across  just  above  its  origin,  and  pulling 
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the  ascending  aorta  to  the  right,  PulJing  the  left  side  of  the  heart  for- 
wan!  and  to  the  right  will  ex]>ose  the  posterior  siirfacc  of  the  auricle 
and  the  two  pulmonar>'  veins  of  each  side  terminating  in  it  (Fig.  55j). 

The  interior  of  the  auricle  should  be  exposed  by  making  a  crudal 
incision  into  its  front  wall  or  by  removing  a  part  of  the  wall;  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  is  seen  tc^  be  without  musculi  pectinati  cxcex^t  in  the 
auricular  appendage.  On  the  septal  wall,  the  area,  usually  somewhat 
depressed,  corresix)nding  to  the  situation  of  tlie  fossa  ovalis  should  be 
determined  by  comparison  with  the  septal  wall  of  the  right  auricle. 
The  left  auriculo^ventricular  or  mitral  aperture  is  seen  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity. 

The  Left  Ventricle. — Tlie  shape  and  relations  of  this  chamber  should 
be  iJOte<l  and  the  attachment  of  the  aorta  to  its  base  made  out.  The 
interior  of  the  vestibule  should  be  dipslay'ed  by  removing  or  reflecting 
the  left  portion  of  the  wall.  This  may  be  effected  by  an  incision  parallel 
wilh  and  a  half  inch  to  the  left  of  the  anterior  inter\*entrii.!ular  furrtm% 
beginning  near  the  base  of  the  ventricle  by  jmshing  the  point  of  the 
Icnife  dirc»ctly  thmugh  the  wall  into  the  ca\4ty,  then  directing  the  \mnl 
toward  the  ai)cx  of  the  heart  and  cutting  the  wall  from  within  outward 
along  the  line  indicated  above.  Pulling  to  the  left  the  left  edge  of  Uiis 
cut  to  afford  a  view  of  the  interior,  so  much  of  the  posterior  or  inferior 
ventricular  wall  should  be  removed  as  may  be  done  without  destroying 
the  posterior  paptllary  muscle.  The  wall  of  this  chamber  is  seen  to  be 
from  two  and  one  half  to  three  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle* The  upper  right  i>ortion  of  the  cavity,  the  aortic  vestibule, 
having  fibrous  instead  of  mustnilar  walls,  presents  the  orifice  of  the  aorta, 
while  to  the  left  of  this  and  on  a  posterior  plane  is  the  auriculo-ventric* 
ular  orijki\  The  columnsD  carneae  are  smaller,  more  numerous  and 
rather  more  intricate  than  those  of  the  right  ventride.  while  the  musculi 
papitlares  are  much  larger  (Fig.  355). 

The  aortic  orifice  should  first  be  inspected  from  below  and  then  the 
aorta  should  be  oiicned  by  a  longitudinal  incision  through  its  front 
wall  beginning  a  half  inch  abtive  its  origin.  The  three  leaflets  of  the 
aortic  semilunar  i^alve  are  hke  those  of  the  pulmonary  valve  (p.  733) 
except  as  to  relative  |>osition,  there  being  in  this  case  one  anterior  and 
two  postero-lateral  leaflets  corresponding  with  the  similar  disposition 
of  the  aortic  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  the  three  pouch-like  dilations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aorta.  The  origin  of  the  left  coronary  artery  from  the 
left  posterior  sinus  should  be  noted  (Fig.  355)* 

The  left  auriculo^veiitricular  orifice  is  seen  to  be  smaller  than  the 
right  and  to  l>e  guarded  by  a  valve  of  two  leaflets^  the  bicuspid  or  mitral 
valve*  The  anterior  or  aortic  cusp,  attac^hed  to  the  part  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  fibrous  ring  connected  with  the  aortic  ring,  comes  there- 
fore into  relation  with  tlie  aortic  orifice;  tlie  jiosterior  cusfj  is  attaolied 
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to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fibrous  ring.  The  continuity  of  the  two 
I  cusps  near  their  attached  borders  and  the  occasional  i)resence  of  addi- 
tional smaller  cusps  are  noteworthy.  The  anterior  papillary  muscle, 
springing  from  the  anterior  or  septal  wall,  and  the  posterior  niiiscle« 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall,  give  chorda;  tendineae  in  each  case  to 
each  of  the  cusps. 

Having  studied  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  apertures  through 
I  which  they  communicate  and  the  great  vessels  that  spring  from  them, 
the  dissector  should  consider  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  heart. 
The  venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  reaching  the  right  auricle 
through  the  superior  and  inferior  vena^  cavse,  passes  thence  through 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  to  the  right  ventricle^  from  which 
it  is  forced  through  the  pulmonar>^  orifice  into  the  pidmonar>^  artery 
and  its  right  and  left  branches  to  the  lungs  for  oxygenation.  Return- 
ing from  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle,  it 
reaches  the  left  ventricle  through  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture 
and  is  forced  by  the  contraction  (systole)  of  the  ventricle  through  the 
aortic  valve  into  the  aorta  for  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  fetal  circulation,  a  part  of  the  blood  of  the  right  auricle — that 
coming  through  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  is  partly  arterial  blood 
since  a  portion  of  it  has  been  returned  from  the  placenta  through  the 
umbilical  vein — passes  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle, 
the  latter  chamber  not  recei\ing  blood  from  the  lungs  since  they  are 
not  as  yet  functionating,  From  this  point,  the  course  of  the  blood- 
I  stream  is  identical  ^Hth  that  of  the  adult  condition.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  blood  of  the  right  auricle— that  collected  through  the 
superior  vena  cava — pursues  the  usual  course  through  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Since  the  lungs  are  not  pervious, 
this  venous  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary  arterv'  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus  (p.  726)  to  the  aorta,  mingling  there  with  the  stream  from 
the  left  ventricle. 

The  Relations  of  the  Cardiac  Valves  to  the  Chest-Wall  —TIic  pul- 
monary orifice  is  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  third  left  chondro-sternal 
junction,  while  the  aortic  aperture  lies  back  of  the  lower  part  of  tlic 
same  jointt  at  a  deeper  plane  and  a  little  nearer  the  mid-line.  The 
right  auricula-ventricular  aperture  is  placed  lowest  and  farthest  to  the 
right,  being  behind  the  sternum  opjjosite  the  right  fourth  intercostal 
space,  while  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  deeply  placed  behind 
the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  on  the  level  with  the  fourth  left  cartilage. 

The  Deep  Cardiac  Plexus. — ^The  arch  of  the  aorta,  behind  wliich  the 
plexus  lies,  must  be  removed  to  expose  it,  when  it  will  be  found  above 
the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonar>^  artery  and  in  front  of  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea.  In  removing  the  aortic  arch,  note  the  ncrvTS  that  con- 
nect this  plexus  u-ith  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  and  take  care  to 
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avoid  injury  to  the  nerves  that  approach  the  plescus  across  the  fiXJOt 
of  the  trachea  (Pig,  357),  The  plexus  is  formed  by  all  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus,  sympatlietic  and  recurrent  lar\'ngcal  ner\'£Ki 
except  the  left  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  s>'Tnpathctic  and  the  left 
inferior  of  the  vagus,  which  form  the  sufHiHicial  plexus.  The  nerves 
of  Uie  right  and  left  sides  join  Respectively  the  right  and  left  portions 
of  the  plexus. 

The  branches,  from  the  right  portion^  the  right  or  anterior  caroftary 
and  the  ri^ht  anterior  pulmonary  pkxuses  and  from  the  left  portioii 
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the  leji  or  posterior  coronary  and  the  kft  anterior  pulmonary  plexuses, 
have  been  encountered  (pp.  728  and  729). 

The  fibrous  rings  (annuH  rilm)si)  at  the  bases  of  the  ventricles . 
now  to  Ix;  examined,  the  heart  being  removed  fmm  the  IkmIv  after  sc*ver- 
ing  its  vessels.  The  auricles  may  be  cut  away  from  the  ventricles  with 
scissors,  when  the  rings>  one  for  each  auricuJo-ventricxilar  orifice  and 
one  each  for  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  orifices,  shouJd  be  exposed,  the 
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attachment  to  them  of  the  muscle-fibres  and  of  the  valve-leaflets  being 
noted »  The  rin^  of  the  pulmonary  artery  aperture  is  separated  from 
the  others.  Note  the  fibrous  masses  respectively  between  the  right 
auriculo-ventriciilar  and  aortic  rings  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
left  auriculo- ventricular  ring. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  best  studied  in  a  sheep's  or 
bullock's  heart  that  has  been  boiled  for  a  short  time.  While  some  of 
the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  are  common  to  the  two 
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PiQ.  S57  — Disaeetion  thowmiir  cardiac  branches  of  pneumoRastric  nerves  and  of  vympAthetic  eorda: 
aortic  arch  and  brunches  and  puJmoiutry  orter^'  itartiiilly  removed,  tienasrdium  \md  open. 


chambers,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fibrous  rings  constitute  tlie  points 
of  attachment  for  both  the  auricular  and  the  ventricular  fibre-bund les» 
and  that  the  latter  are  extremely  complicated.  Further,  the  auricular 
fibres  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  ventricular  fibres  exceijt  for  the 
connection  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  fasciculus  or  muscular  bundle 
of  His,  This  connects  the  auricular  septum  wth  the  ventriLT^ilar  sep- 
tum and  may  be  exposed  by  detaching  the  posterior  or  septal  leaflet 
of  the  tricuspid  valve,  removing  the  anterior  half  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
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tricuJar  ring  and  dissecting  the  endocardium  from  the  lower  part 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  right  ciuricle  near  the  aurimlar  st^ptum  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  intervcntrieiilar  scptum»  The  btindle,  rela- 
tively pale  in  color,  will  Ix*  found  to  divide,  at  the  lower  j>art  of  the  \mx% 
mcmbranacca  sc]>ti,  into  two  portions  which  respectively  come  into 
relationship  with  the  right  and  left  aspects  f>f  the  inter\^entritnilar 
scjitum.  The  bundle  of  His  is  regarded  as  being  the  pathway  of  the 
contraction  wave  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  and  as  being  related^ 
therefore,  to  heart-block. 

The  Trachea, — The  trachea  begins  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cer- 
\ical  vertebra;  its  cervical  portion  is  consi<lcred  at  page  363.  Since  it 
terminates— by  dividing  into  the  two  bronchi — opposite  the  fourth 
thoracic  vertebra,  it  passes  through  the  su^xsrior  mediastinitm  (p  721). 
Its  length  is  four  and  one  half  to  five  inches  The  stnicturcs  related 
to  its  anterior  surface— the  dcej>  cardiac  i)lexus,  the  transverse  part  of 
the  aortic  arch,  the  left  innominate  vein,  the  innominate  and  left  com- 
mon carotid  arteries — have  been  demonstrated.  Note  its  Uiteral  rela* 
tions  with  the  lungs  and  pleurae  and.  on  the  left  side,  also  with  the  left 
recurrent  lar\^ngeal  nerve,  the  left  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  the  left 
subclavian  artery.  Pull  it  somewhat  to  one  side  and  note  the  cesophagus 
and  thoracic  duct  behind  it.  Note  that  the  trachea  is  not  a  collapsed  tulie, 
its  patency  being  maintaincrl  by  the  sixteen  to  twenty  rings  of  fibro* 
elastic  cartilage  enclosed  within  the  outer  membranous  lamina  of  its 
wall.  The  rings  may  l)e  felt  by  the  finger  passt^d  along  its  surface. 
Compression  of  the  tube  between  the  thumb  and  finger  wHlI  show  its 
calibre  to  be  capalile  of  some  degree  of  variation  owHng  to  the  incofnplet*^- 
ness  of  the  rings  behind.  In  the  narrow  interx^al  between  the  ends  of 
the  rings  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  trachea,  is  the  trachealis  muscle* 
consisting  of  transversi.*ly  arranged  fibrtvs,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
situation  and  their  connection  witli  the  rings,  are  able  to  diminish  the 
calibre  of  the  tube* 

The  interior  of  the  trachea  may  be  exposed,  after  completing  the 
examination  of  the  lungs,  by  cutting  along  the  dorsal  wall  with  sdss4>rs, 
laying  open  the  entire  ttibc.  The  septum  or  crest  (airina  trachcie) 
between  the  oix?nings  of  tlie  bronchi  is  seen  to  be  (usually)  to  the  left 
of  the  mid-Une  of  the  tube;  foreign  bodies  dropping  through  the  trachea 
therefore — and  also  bt*cause  of  the  larger  calibre  of  the  right  bmn* 
chus — more  often  fall  into  the  right  bronchus  than  into  the  left.  The 
yellowish  circular  ridges  on  the  inner  face  of  the  tube  arc  the  partly 
masked  tracheal  rings. 

The  Lungs  (Pulmones), — An  attempt  should  be  tnade  to  inflate 
the  lungs  by  forcing  air  into  the  upfx^r  part  of  the  trachea  with  a  bellows 
or  air-pump.  If  successful,  the  shajje  of  the  lungs  and  the  gRMU^ 
length  but  less  width  of  the  left  lung  as  compared  with  the  right  will 
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!  apparent*  A  better  method  of  preserving  the  form  of  the  lungs  is 
to  force  starch-mass  into  the  cervical  part  of  the  trachea.  The  setting 
of  the  mass  in  the  smaller  air-tubes  confines  the  air  which  has  been 
forced  forward  by  the  mass,  while  the  latter,  being  without  coloring 
matter,  serves  to  differentiate  the  air- tubes  from  the  vessels. 

The  general  relations  of  the  lungs  to  the  jxiricardiimi  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  parietal  and  visceral  portions  of  the  pleural  mem- 
brane (pp.  718  and  719),  as  seen  in  cross  section,  arc  shown  in  Fig.  J51. 

The  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  and  the  pleural  cavity  of  each  side 
are  to  be  exposed  by  removing  the  costal  portion  of  the  parietal  layer. 
The  smooth  polished  character  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  two 
layers  being  noted,  the  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  pleural  sac» 
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first  forward  and  then  backward  until  the  root  of  the  lung  is  reached 
in  each  case.  The  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis  of  each  side  should  be 
identified  as  a  double  fold  of  the  pleura  fonned  by  the  downward  con- 
tinuation of  the  layers  on  the  front  and  rear  surfaces  respectively  of 
the  root  of  the  lung»  these  layers  being  continued  raedialward  to  the 
pericardium  but  presenting  a  free  lower  border. 

The  removal  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  visceral  pleura  must  ndw  be 
effected.  The  surface  of  lung  exposed  presents  a  characteristic  mottling 
and  many  fine  lines  enclosing  irregularly  polygonal  areas,  the  lines  indi- 
cating the  connective  tissue  septa  that  separate  the  lobules  of  the  limg. 

The  convex  surface  of  the  lung  is  limited  behind  by  the  rounded 
posterior  border  which  ^  tho  apex  to  the  base  parallel  with 


the  spine,  in  front  by  tlia  aharp  anterior  border  and  below  by  the  Ic 
border.  The  anterior  border  passes  from  the  apt?x,  which  jirojects  through 
the  suf)erior  aperture  of  the  thorax  to  a  height  of  an  inch  or  slightly 
more  above  the  level  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  (p.  386),  do^mward 
and  inward  to  the  middle  of  the  up|jerend  of  the  gladiolus,  thence  doi^Ti- 
ward  and  slightly  outward  behind  the  sternum  to  the  level  of  tjic  sixth 
costal  cartilage  in  the  case  of  the  right  lung,  from  which  point  it  slofx-s 
downward  and  outward  along  this  cartilage  to  bci^ome  continuous  with 
the  lower  border;  the  anterior  border  of  the  UJt  lun^  diverges  outward 
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from  the  sternum  opposite  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  and  passes  do\i-n- 
ward  behind  the  costo-chondral  articulations  to  the  seventh  cartilage* 

The  lower  liinit  of  tiie  righi  lung  is  at  or  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  tenth  thoradc  spine  or  eleventh  rib  behind,  the  eighth  rib  in  the 
mid-itxillary  line,  and  the  sixth  rib  in  front  in  the  mid-clavicular  line; 
that  of  the  ieft  tung  rearlu-^  to  the  eleventh  rib  behind,  the  ninth  in  the 
mid-axillary  line  and  the  sixth  in  front. 

The  primary  fissure  of  the  right  lung,  at  the  T>osterior  VK>rder.  is 
three  inches  below  the  apex,  opjKJsitc  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  an 
passes  across  the  convex  surface  to  end  near  the  junction  of  the  sixti 
costal  cartilage  with  its  rib;  that  of  the  Uft  lung  is  a  little  higher,  begin 
ning  at  the  level  of  the  third  vertebra  behind  and  ending  at  the  sixt 
cartilage  in  front.  Note  the  depth  of  the  fissure  and  the  continuation  i 
the  visceral  pleura  into  it* 
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The  secondary  fissure,  found  only  in  the  right  lung,  starts  where  the 
primary  fissure  crosses  the  mid-axillary  line  and  passes  horizontally 
forward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  lung  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage.  Thus  the  right  lung  presents  three  lobes,  the  left  but  two. 
Note  that  the  upper  lobes  practieally  include,  with  the  middle  lobe  in 
the  case  of  the  right  lung,  all  of  the  anterior  aspects  of  the  lungs,  while 
the  lower  lobes  comprise  about  three  fourths  of  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  convex  surface. 

The  concave  mesial  surfaces  can  be  properly  studied  only  in  the 
hardened  specimen  or  in  lungs  inflated  as  directed  on  page  758,  The 
deeper  concavity  of  the  left  (Fig.  360)  should  be  noted  as  well  as  the 
projecting  subcardiac  slwlf  and  the   lingula  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
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surface,  the  situation  of  the  hilum  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
structures  forming  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the  various  impressions  or 
^ooiws  for  certain  vessels  (Figs.  35S  and  360). 

The  concavity  of  the  inferior  surface  or  base  of  the  lung  may  be 
appreciated  by  passing  the  hand  beneath  it. 

The  lungs  should  now^  be  removed  from  the  thorax,  the  bronchi 
being  cut  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  trachea.  The  structures 
forming  the  roots  (p,  721)  and  their  relations  may  now  be  examined 
more  particularly.  The  bronchus  in  each  case  should  be  followed  into 
the  lung,  its  bipenniform  manner  of  branching  and  the  relation  of  its 
branches  to  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  noted.  The  nerve- 
fibres,  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  receive 
contributions  from  the  vagi»,  the  thoracic  svTnpathetic  ganglia  and 
the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  should  be  traced  as  far  as 
may  be  possible. 
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The  CEsophagus. — ^The  cenical  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
sidered  at  page  458.    The  thoracic  portion  is  to  be  noted  as  descendir 
through  the  superior  and  posterior  mediastini  in  front  of  the  vertebra 
column,  at  first  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mid-line  and  farther  down,  to 
the  left  and  in  less  close  association  with  the  spine  as  it  pierces  the  dia 
phragm  (diaphragmatic  portion)  to  terminate  opposite  the  tenth  the 
racic  vertebra  or  the  disk  below  it,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach 
(abdominal  portion).    Its  total  lenf^th  is  about  ten  int'he-s. 

Relations. — Note  first  the  relation  to  the  aorta,  behind  the  Irft  end 
of  whose  arch  it  passes  to  lie  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  right  sad 
of  the  vessel  and  then  in  front  and  later,  when  near  the  diaphragm/ 
upon  its  left  side.  The  thoracic  duct,  near  the  diaphragm,  is  to  the 
right,  at  a  higher  level  is  behind  it  and  at  the  fourth  thoracic  \  *  a  j 
passes  to  the  left.  In /rant,  from  above  downward,  note  the  trav 
left  common  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  the  left  bronchus  and 
aortic  arch,  and  the  pericardium ;  on  the  right  side,  the  pleura,  the  vena 
azygos  major,  and,  below,  the  thoracic  duct  and  descending  aorta;  on 
the  left,  the  left  pleura  and,  above,  Uie  thoracic  duct  and  descendic 
aorta;  behind,  the  vertebral  column,  longi  colli  muscles,  right  aortic 
intercostal  arteries,  vena  azygos  minor,  descending  aorta  and  thoracis 
duct  (at  the  fourth  vertebra).  Now  follow  the  pneumogastric  ncrv-c 
(p.  380),  the  left  to  the  anterior  and  the  right  to  Uie  posterior  surface 
and  note  their  forming  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  asof 
geal  plexuses  and  the  reassembling  of  their  fibres  to  constitute  agai 
the  two  nerve-trunks.  Note,  if  present,  the  muscular  bundles  passir 
to  the  left  bronchus  and  also  muscular  slips  to  the  right  bronchus  as 
to  the  pleura  and  ixfricardium. 

The  pneumogastric  nerves  fp.  O56),  traced  as  indicated  above 
should  be  noted  as  giving  of!  thoracic  brancfies»  the  thoracic  card\ 
from  the  trunk  of  the  right  nerve  but  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal  of 
the  left  nerve,  which  go  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus;  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
pulmonary  branches  to  assist  in  forming  t  he  anterior  and  poslmor  pulmo- 
nary plexuses  already  encountered  (p.  741);  and  the  asophagecU  bramhes 
^m  to  form  the  oesophageal  plexuses. 
^^P  The  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta.— The  oesophagus  should 

^^       be  removed,  the  vena  azygos  major  (p,  673)  traced  from  the  dj  n\ 

■  to  its  termination  in  the  vena  cava  superior  (p.  748)  and  the 
I  duct  (p.  674)  followed  from  the  diaphragm  upward  on  the  right  side  of 

■  the  aorta  and   cesophagus  and  then  behind  them  to  its  termination 
I  (p.  74«)^ 

^^L  The  descending  aorta  is  now  seen  to  begin  at  the  left  side  of 

^^F       fourth  thoracic  vertebra  and  to  gradually  reach  the  mid-line  in  fron 
^^^      of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra  where  it  traverses  the  aortic  opening  of 
^^^^^  the  diaphragm  to  become  the  abdominal  aorta. 
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Relations.-- fw  frattt,  from  above  downward,  the  root  of  the  left 
lung,  the  pericardium,  the  oesophagus  and  the  diaphragm;  on  tlie  left, 
the  pleura  and  lung  and,  below,  the  oesophagus;  on  the  right,  the  oesoph- 
agus abo^•e,  and  the  vena  azygos  major  and  thoracic  duct ;  behind,  the 
vertebral  colunm  and  the  superior  and  inferior  azygos  minor  veins. 
The  nerve-fibres  found  upon  the  aorta  are  visceral  branches  of  the 
thoracic  s\Tnpathetic  ganglia. 

Branches.^ — The  right  and  left  bronchial  arteries  should  be  sought 
at  their  origin  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  the  two  vessels  arising  sepa- 
rately or  by  a  common  tnmk,  or  the  right  bronchial  arising  from  the 
first  aortic  intercostal  artery.  Their  entrance  into  the  lungs  cannot 
be  traced,  since  the  roots  of  the  lungs  have  been  removed,  but  each 
artery  may  be  followed  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  corresponding 
bronchus  (Fig.  362).  They  convey  blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 
Tlie  four  or  five  oesophageal  branches  arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta 
and  form  an  anastomotic  chain  along  the  oesophagus.  The  small 
pericardiac  branches  pass  to  the  pericardium.  The  posterior  medi- 
astinal branches,  of  small  size,  are  distributed  to  the  I>Tnph'nodes  and 
areolar  tissue  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  and.  the  lower  ones,  to  the 
diaphragm. 

The  intercostal  branches  (Fig.  363),  nine  in  number,  one  for  each 
intercostal  spa^ie  bc»!ovv  the  second,  and  the  subcostalt  which  passes 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  should  now  be  dissected.  They 
arise  from  the  back  of  the  aorta  and  ascend  to  the  intercostal  spaces, 
the  right  vessels  crossing  the  spinal  column  behind  the  pleura,  oesopha- 
gus, thoradc  duct  and  sympathetic  nerve.  Note  the  association  of 
each  artery  with  an  intercostal  vein,  which  lies  above  it  and  an  inter- 
costal  nerve,  which  lies  below,  as  it  reaches  the  intercostal  space,  and 
its  giving  off  here  a  dorsal  branch.  Note  also  that  it  rests  against  the 
front  surface  of  the  external  intercostal  muscle,  being  covered  in  front 
by  fascia  and  parietal  pleura,  and  that  it  then  passes  between  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  intercostal  muscle.  Its  further  course  and 
branches  have  been  dissected  (p.  716)-  The  dorsal  branch,  as  seen  pre- 
viously, gives  off  a  spinal  branch  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes 
(p*  SqOj  ^nd  muscular  and  internal  and  external  branches  after  reaching 
the  back. 

The  intercostal  arteries  of  the  first  and  second  spaces  are  derived 
from  the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian  (p.  385). 

The  thoracic  aorta — particularly  xlsarch — ;s  notably  liable  to  disease  (atheroma, 
caldfication)  leading  to  aneurism.  The  signs  and  symptoms  of  thoracic  aneurism  are 
determinerl  by  the  part  of  the  vessel  affected;  thus,  in  aneurism  of  the  proximal  part 
of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  arch,  rupture  is  apt  to  ix;cur  into  the  pericardium  (p.  724), 
while  if  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  limb  be  »mpl'cated,  bulging  of  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall  is  a  conspicuous  feature.  In  aneurism  of  the  transverse  part  of  th€  arch, 
lar}mgcal  symptoms  (cough,  aphonia,  dyspnoea)  frgna  pressure  on  the  left  recurrent 
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Luyngcfll  nerve  are  prominent.    When  the  descending  part  0/  ^  vesstil  is  affected*  the 

vcncbnc  may  Ixi  cn>t1c<1  with  consocjucnt  c-urvature  of  rhv  spine  and  synqHoqis 
referable  to  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  the  intercostal  nerves  nit  wdl  its  npon 
the  thoracic  duct  (mtcrfcrencc  with  nutntion). 

The  Intercostal  Veins.-  The  vein  of  the  first  space  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  tcmiinaliuti  in  the  curresi)onding  vertebral  or  innmniiiatc 
vein.  The  veins  of  the  second,  third  and  fotirth  spaces  tmitc  to  form 
the  superior  intercostal  vein.  The  right  superior  intercostal  vein  opens 
into  the  vena  azygos  major;  the  left  usually  receives  the  /</f  bronchial 
and  the  left  superior  phrenic  veins  and  was  seen  to  cross  the  aortic  arch 
to  reach  the  left  innominate  vein.  The  veins  of  the  remaining  right 
intercostal  si>aces  open  diri*ctly  into  the  vena  azygos  major^  which  thua 
drains  all  the  spaces  of  the  right  side  and  also  the  lower  spaces  of  tJic 
left  side,  since  the  left  lower  axyj^us  vein  ojiens  into  it.  The  v'cins  of 
the  left  fourth*  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  spaces  usually  unite  to  form  the 
teft  upper  azygos  vein;  when  this  is  absent,  they  drain  into  the  left 
sujx'rior  interc^ostal.  The  veins  of  the  left  spaces  below  the  sc\'enth 
ojxjn  into  the  left  lower  azygos  vein  (]),  673). 

Vena  Azygos  Major  (Vena  Azygos),  —  The  abdominal  portion  of 
this  vein  has  been  dissected  (p,  673),  Traced  upward  from  the  aortic 
opening  of  the  diaphragm  (Fig.  364) »  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta 
and  thoracic  duct  and  in  front  of  the  right  intercostal  arteries,  it  will 
be  seen  to  arch  forward  over  the  right  bronchus  opposite  the  fourth 
thoracic  vertebra  to  terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava  (Fig.  362 J.  Its 
tributaries  arc  the  right  lower  ten  intercostal  veins,  the  right  superior 
intercostal  vein,  the  right  bronchial  vein  and  the  hcjniazygos  vein. 

The  Thoracic  Duct--  The  origin  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  lx*en 
noted  (p.  674).  Passing  from  the  aonic  of^ming  of  the  diaphragm 
upward  along  the  vertebral  cohimn  between  the  aorta  and  the  gn*at^T 
azygos  voin  to  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  (Fig.  3 64 J.  it  here  inclines 
to  the  left  of  the  trsophagus  <md  ascends  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  beginning  of  the  left  sul>ela\i.m  artery  to  the  upper  aperture 
of  the  thorax.  Reaching  thus  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  arches  over  the 
subclavian  artery  and  the  scalenus  antieus  muscle  to  terminate  in  the 
left  subclavian  vein  at  its  junction  with  the  internal  jugular  veiti.  The 
duct  is  often  difficult  to  ticmonstrate,  appearing  usually  as  a  mass  of 
yelbwish  tissue,  the  gtudc  to  which  is  its  position  as  indicated  alx»ve. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  inject  it  through  a  blunt  hypodcr* 
matic  needle. 

The  thoracic  duct  receives  the  lyniph-vef*sels  of  the  entire  tx>dy_ 
except  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  head*  faa\  neck,  ri^ht  upiKT  limt 
right  side  of  tliorax  (including  the  right  lung  and  the  right  side  of 
heart)  and  a  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver;  these  regions  arc 
drained  by  the  right  lymph-duct,  which  terminates  in  the  right  »'* 
cku'ian  vein  (Fig.  J,(i(i). 
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The  splanchnic  efferent  fibres,  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  lateral  gray 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  reach  the  ganglia  by  way  of  the  spinal  nerves 
and  the  white  rami,  those  fibres  that  join  the  upper  five  ganglia  turning 
upward  to  become  a  part  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  those  that  reach 
the  lower  seven  ganglia  either  terminating  in  them  or  passing  from  them 
as  constituents  of  their  visceral  branches  (vide  infra).  The  splanchnic 
afferent  fibres,  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  leaving  the  ganglia  through  their  visceral  branches,  pass  by  way 
of  the  white  rami,  the  spinal  nerves  and  their  dorsal  roots  to  the  spinal 
cord.  The  gray  rami  consist  of  sympathetic  fibres  which  pass  from  the 
ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerves  to  be  distributed  as  the  vaso-motor  and 
secretory  fibres  of  the  regions  supplied  by  those  nerves. 

The  visceral  branches  include  the  pulmonary,  from  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  ganglia  to  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus;  the  aortic, 
from  the  upper  four  or  five  ganglia,  to  form  the  plexus  of  the  thoracic 
aorta:  and  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  should  be  recognized  as  being  formed 
by  the  assembling  of  the  internal  branches  of  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
ganglia  inclusive  and  should  be  followed  to  the  diaphragm,  whose  cms 
it  usually  pierces  to  reach  the  abdomen  where  it  joins  the  semilunar 
ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus  (p.  664).  The  small  splanchnic  nerve  is 
similarly  made  up  of  fibres  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ganglia  and 
may  be  traced  to  and  through  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  least  splanchnic  (Fig.  365), 
arising  from  the  twelfth  ganglion,  passes  through  the  diaphragm  with 
the  association  cord  to  the  renal  plexus.  Irregularities  in  the  origin 
of  these  nerves  are  frequent. 

The  Thoracic  Nerves. — The  dorsal  divisions  of  these  nerves  have 
been  encountered  in  dissecting  the  back  (p.  581).  The  ventral  divi- 
sions are  the  intercostal  nerves.  The  peculiarities  of  the  first  (p.  33), 
second  (p.  33)  and  twelfth  X^^.  16)  have  been  noted.  The  intercostal 
nerves  (Fig.  365)  should  be  sought  as  they  pass  between  the  anterior 
costo-transverse  ligaments  and  the  external  intercostal  muscles  and 
traced  in  their  course  between  these  muscles  and  the  posterior  inter- 
costal membrane  to  the  borders  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscles, 
between  which  and  the  external  intercostals  they  pass,  below  the  inter- 
costal arteries.  Their  further  course  and  branches  have  been  followed 
(pp.  715  and  716). 
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b.  The  Transverse  Portion.     Terminates  at  left  side  of  fourth  thoracic 
vertebra. 

I.  Innominate   (Brachio-cephalic   artery).    Terminates  at   right 
stemo-davicular  joint  by  dividing  into: 

1.  Right  common  carotid  and 

2.  Right  subclavian. 
II.  Left  common  carotid. 

III.  Left  subclavian. 

c.  The  Descending  Portion.    Becomes  continuous  with 

B.  The  Thoracic  Aorta,  which,  at  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  becomes  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta. 
Visceral  Branches: 

a.  Right  Bronchial  (mav  arise  from  first  right  aortic  intercostal). 

b,  Ldt  Bronchial,  usually  two  in  number. 

c,  (Esophaffeal,  four,  five  or  six  in  number. 

d.  Medmstmal,  a  number  of  small  vessels. 


Inalbr. 


Pig.  367a. — Scheme  of  an  aortic  intercostal  artery. 

Parietal  Branches: 
e.  Aortic  Intercostal  Arteries,  9  pairs,  i  pair  for  each  pair  of  intercostal 
spaces  except  the  first  and  second  (Kigs.  345,  363). 

I.  Dorsal  branch,  through  intercostal  space  close  to  spine. 

1.  Spinal  branch,  into  spinal  canal. 

2.  Muscular  branch,  to  muscles  of  back. 

II.  Collateral  branch,  along  lower  part  of  intercostal  space. 

III.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch,  near  axillary  line. 

IV.  Muscular  branches. 

/.  Subcostal  Arteries,  i  pair,  below  twelfth  ribs. 
F.  The  Diaphragmatic  Branches. 
C.  The  Abdominal  Aor^  from  twelfth  thoracic  to  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where 
it  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 
Visceral  Branches: 
a,  Ccdiac  Axis,  i.  to  1.5  cm.  lon^^,  divides  into  three  branches  (Pig.  308) . 
I.  Gastric  (a.  ga^trica  sinistra),  lesser  curvature  of  stomach. 

1.  (Esophageal  branches. 

2.  Gastric  branches. 

3.  Small  hepatic  branch. 
n.  Hepatic  (Pig.  321). 

1.  Pyloric  (a.  gastrica  dextra). 

2.  Gastro-duodenal. 

Superior  pancreatico-duodenaL 
Right  gastroepiploic. 

3.  Right  terminal  branch. 

Cystic  (to  gall-bladder). 

4.  Left  terminal  branch. 
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II.  Pharyngeal,  two  or  three. 

III.  Meningeal,  three  or  more;  through  jugular,  anterior  condyloid 
and  middle  lacerated  foramina. 
g.  Posterior  Auricular  Artery. 

I.  Parotid  and  muscular. 
II.  Stylo-mastoid. 
h.  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  (Figs.  194,  369). 
Mandibular  portion, 
I.  Deep  auricular. 
II.  Tympanic  (a.  tympanica  anterior). 

III.  Middle  meningeal. 

1.  Anterior  terminal  branch. 

2.  Posterior  terminal  branch. 

3.  Small   branches,    petrosal,    tympanic,    Gasserian   and 
orbital, 

IV.  Small  meningeal. 

V.  Inferior  dental  (a.  alveolaris  inferior). 

1.  Lineual. 

2.  Mylo-hyoid. 

3.  Incisive. 

4.  Mental. 
Pterygoid  portion, 

VI.  Masseteric. 
VII.  Deep  temporal. 
VIII.  Pterygoid,  internal  and  external. 

IX.  Buccal. 
Spheno-maxiUary  portion, 

X.  Alveolar  (a.  alveolaris  superior  posterior). 

(palpebral, 
nasal, 
labial. 
XII.  Descending  palatine  (Fig.  219). 

XIII.  Vidian. 

XIV.  Pterygo-palatine. 
XV.  Spheno-palatine. 

1.  Naso-palatine  ot  internal  branch  (Fig.  218). 

2.  External  branch. 

f.  Superficial  Temporal  Artery,   terminal  portion  of    external  carotid 
(Figs.  163,  369). 
I.  Parotid. 
II.  Articular. 

III.  Muscular. 

IV.  Anterior  auricular. 

V.  Transverse  facial. 

VI.  Middle  deep  temporal. 
VII.  Orbital. 
B.  The  Internal  Carotid  Artery. 

Cervical  Portion.    No  branches  (Fig.  194). 

Petrosal  Portion  (contained  within  carotid  canal)  (Figs.  219,  229). 

a.  Tympanic. 
Intracranial  Portion  (Figs.  200,  233). 
h.  Anterior  Meningeal. 
c.  Ophthalmic  Artery  (Fig.  200). 

I.  Arteria  centra3is  retinae. 
II.  Posterior  ciliary  arteries ;  arise  either  as  2  tnmks  or  as  a  number 
of  small  vessels.  / 

1.  Short  ciliary,  to  choroid  coat. 

2.  Long  ciliary,   2   in   number;  help   to  form  circulus 
arteriosus  irtdis. 
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II.  Cortica]  group  (Pig.  2^4): 
I.  Inferior  frontal. 
3.  Ascending  fxx)ntal. 
3.  Parietal. 

U*^arieto-tempoml. 
Artery.    One  of  the  terminal  branches.    Connected 
with  its  fellow  by  the  anterior  cammunicatinf  artery  (Pig.  233) . 
I.  Central  Group,  antero-mesial  ganglionic. 
II.  Cortical  group. 

1.  Orbital. 

2.  Anterior  internal  frontal. 

3.  Middle  internal  frontal. 

4.  Posterior  internal  frontal  or  quadrate. 

Thb  Subclavian  Artbry.  Prom  innominate  artery  on  right  side,  from  arch  of  aorta 
on  left  side,  to  outer  border  of  ist  rib  to  become  the  corresponding  axillary  artery. 
A.  First  Portion  (proximal  to  scalenus  anticus  muscle)  (Pigs.  181, 185,  363). 

a.  Vertebral  Artery  (Pigs.  229, 371). 

Pirst  Portion  (between  longus  colli  and  anterior  scalene  muscles). 
Second  portion  (while  traversing  foramina  of  transverse  processes  of 

upper  six  cervical  vertebrae) 
I.  Lateral  or  muscular,  6  or  7. 

II.  Medial  or  spinal,  6  or  7.    Each  one: 

1.  Ascending  ramiis. 

2.  Descending  ramus. 

Posterior  spinal  artery  by  anastomoses  of  these. 
Third  portion  (in  suboccipital  triangle). 
Pourth  portion  (intra-spinal  and  intra-cranial)  (Pigs.  233,  371). 

III.  Posterior  meningeal. 

IV.  Posterior  spinal. 
V.  Anterior  spmal. 

VI.  Posterior  inferior  cerebellar. 
Basilar  Artery,  by  union  of  right  and  left  vertebral  arteries. 
VII.  Transverse. 
VIII.  Internal  auditory. 
IX.  Anterior  inferior  cerebellar. 
X.  Superior  cerebellar. 

XI.  &  All.  Right  and  left  posterior  cerebrals. 
Posterior  Cerebral  Artery.    (To  mesial  surface  of  hemisphere). 
I.  Central  group  (Pig.  233). 

1.  Postero-mesial  ganglionic. 

2.  Postero-lateral  p;anglionic. 
J.  Posterior  choroid. 

II.  Cortical  group  (Pig.  235). 

1.  Antenor  temporal. 

2.  Posterior  temporal. 

3.  Calcarine. 

4.  Parieto-occipital. 

b.  Internal  Mammary  Artery.    Into  thorax  and  along  lateral  border  of. 
sternum  (Pigs.  345. 347, 372).  .     ,       .  .     ,  .       ,. 

I.  Superior  phrenic  or  comes  nervi  phrenici     (a.   pencardio- 

phrenica). 
II.  Mediastinal  (anterior  mediastinal). 

III.  Anterior  intercostal,  2  for  each  of  the  first  5  interspaces. 

IV.  Anterior  perforating,  i  for  each  of  the  first  5  or  6  interspaces. 
V.  Musculo-phrenic^  one  of  the  terminal  branches. 

Two  anterior  mtercostal  branches  each  for  7'\  S"  and  9" 
spaces. 
VI.  Supenor  epigastric,  one  of  the  terminal  branches. 
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Fi()«  J  73. — The  nnutoraosM  of  the  dorsal  aurf«oe  of  the  icapula  and  the  ntfloa  of  the  thouldct, 

C.  Third  Portion  (distAl  ta  scfilcnus  anticxis  muscle). 

«,  Transverse  Cervical  Artery  (a  transversa  colli)  (Pi^s*  14,  iS)* 
L  Ascending  terminal  branch, 
II.  Posterior  scapulaTi  descending  terminal  branch. 

The  Axtluary  Artery,    The  continuation  of  the  subclavian  artery.     Fturn 

outer  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  tendons  of  latissimus  dorai  and  teres  major. 
A.  First  Portion  (pmximal  to  pectoralis  minor  muscle)  (Pigs.  i8,  37^)* 

a,  Superior  or  Short  Thoracic  Artery. 

b.  Acromial  Thoracic  Artery  (a.  thoraco-acroraiaiis) . 

I.  Thoracic  (rami  pcctorales). 
n.  Clavicular. 
Ill,  Acromio-humcraL 

1.  Acromial* 

2.  Humeral. 
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B.  Second  Portion  (beneath  pectoralis  minor  muscle). 

c.  Long  Thoracic  Aitexy,  or  external  mammary  (a.  thoiadca  lateralis). 

d.  Alar  Thoracic  Artery. 

C.  Third  Portion  (distal  to  pectoralis  minor  muscle). 

e.  Subscapular  Artery. 

I.  Thoracic  branches  (rami  thoraco-dorsales). 

II.  Dorsal  scapular  (a.  circumflexa  scapulae)  (Pig.  33). 
/.  Anterior  Circumflex  Artery  (a.  circumflexa  humeri  anterior). 
g.  Posterior  Circumflex  Artery  (a.  circumflexa  hiuneri  posterior). 

The  Brachial  Artery.  The  continuation  of  the  axillaxy  artery.  Prom  lower 
bonier  of  latissimus  dorsi  tendon  to  sl^tly  below  bend  of  elbow,  where  it  divides 
into  the  radial  and  the  ulnar  arteries  (Pigs.  41,  372). 

a,  Superior  Profunda  Artery  (a.  profunda  brachii). 
I.  Deltoid. 
II.  Muscular. 

III.  Median  collateral. 

IV.  Articular  to  elbow- joint. 
V.  Cutaneous. 

h.  Nutrient  to  humerus. 

c.  Inferior  Profunda  Artery  (a.  coUateralis  ulnaris  superior). 

e.  Anastomotica  Magna  Artery  (a.  collateralis  ulnans  inferior). 

The  Ulnar  Artery.   Prom  middle  of  bend  of  elbow  to  palm  of  hand. 

A.  Antibrachial  Portion.    Prom  origin  to  anterior  annular  ligament  (Pigs.  55,  56). 

a.  Anterior  Ulnar  Recurrent  Artery. 
h.  Posterior  Ulnar  Recurrent  Artery. 

c.  Common  Interosseous  Artery  (Pigs.  56,  372). 

I.  Anterior  interosseous  (interossea  volaris). 

1.  Muscular. 

2.  Median  (a.  comes  nervi  mediani). 

3.  Nutrient  to  radius. 

4.  Anterior  terminal  (Pig.  65). 

5.  Posterior  terminal  (Pig.  69). 
II.  Posterior  interosseous  (Pig.  69). 

I.  Interosseous  recurrent. 

d.  Ulnar  Nutrient  Artery. 

e.  Posterior  Ulnar  Carpal  Artery  (ramus  carpeus  dorsalis). 
/.  Anterior  Ulnar  Carpal  Artery  (ramus  carpeus  volaris) . 

B.  Carpal  Portion.    Lies  upon  anterior  annular  ligament,  upon  radial  side  of  pisi- 
form bone. 

C.  Pahnar  Portion  (Pig.  60). 

g,  Supaior  D^  Palmar  Artery. 

h.  Inferior  Deep  Palmar  Artery.    To  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  Superficial  Palmar  Arch  (arcus  volaris  superfidalis),  the  ter- 
minal part  of  the  ulnar  anastomosing  with,  usually,  a  branch  from 
radialis  indids. 

i.  Digital  Arteries  (aa.  digitales  volares  communes).  Pour  in  number. 
Each  one,  except  the  first,  dividing  into  2  collateral  digitals  (aa.  digitales 
volares  propriae). 

T^E  Radial  Artery.   Prom  middle  of  bend  of  elbow  to  palm  of  hand  (Pig.  56). 
A.  Antibrachial  Portion.    Prom  origin  to  styloid  process  of  radius. 

a.  Radial  Recurrent  Artery. 

b.  Anterior  Radial  Carpal  Artery  (ramus  carpeus  volaris)  (Pig.  65). 

c.  Superficial  Volar  Artery.  May  unite  with  termination  of  t2nar  to  form 
superficial  palmar  arch. 
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ft.  Three  Palmar  Interosseous  Arteries  (a.a.  metacarpee  volares). 

I.  A  perforating  branch  from  each  to  corresponding  dorsal  interos- 
seous arterv. 
«.  Palmar  Recurrent  Arteries,   Two  or  three  (Fig  65). 

TBb  Pbiioral  Artbry.  The  continuation  of  external  iliac  artery.  Prom  Poupart's 
ligament  to  opening  in  adductor  magnus  through  which  it  enters  popliteal  space  to 
become  pofdUeal  artery. 

A.  The  Common  Pemoral  Artery.    Prom  b^inning  of  the  vessel  to  origin  of 
profimda  femoris. 

a.  Superficial  Epigastric  Artery  (Pig.  288). 

b.  Superficial  Circumflex  Iliac  Artery. 

c.  Superficial  External  Pudic  Artery  (a.  pudenda  externa  superfidalis). 

d.  Deep  External  Pudic  Artery  (a.  pudenda  externa  piofimda). 

e.  Deep  Pemoral  Artery  (a.  profunda  femoris)  (Pig.  109). 

I.  External  drcumnex  (a.  drcumflexa  lateralis). 

1.  Ascending  branch. 

2.  Transverse  branch  (to  crucial  anastomosis). 

3.  Descending  branch. 

n.  Intenial  circumflex  (a.  drcumflexa  medialis). 

1.  Ascending  branch. 

2.  Descending  branch  (to  crucial  anastomosis). 

3.  Articular  branch  to  hip- joint. 

4.  Muscular  branches. 

III.  Pirst  or  superior  perforating  (to  crucial  anastomosis)  (Pig  92). 

IV.  Second  or  middle  perforating. 
V.  Tliird  or  inferior  perforating. 

VI.  Fourth  perforatii^  or  terminal  portion  of  profunda. 

B.  The  Suporficial  Pemoral  Artery  (Pig.  108). 

/.  The  Muscular  Branches. 

g.  Anastomotica  Magna  Artery  (a.  genu  suprema). 

I.  Superficial  branch  (ramus  saphenus). 

II.  Deep  branch  (ramus  musculo-articularis). 

The  Poplitbal  Artbry.   The  continuation  of  the  femoral  artery.  Pram  aperture  in 
adductor  magnus  to  lower  border  of  popliteus  muscle  where  it  divides  into  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries  (Pig.  136). 
a.  Muscular  Brandies. 

I.  Two  sural  arteries,  one  to  each  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
II.    Small  muscula^  branches. 
5.  Cutaneous  Branches.    A  number,  induding 
I.  The  posterior  saphenous. 

c.  Articular  Branches* 

I.  Internal  and  external  superior  articular   (aa.   genu  superior 

medialis  et  lateralis).  . 
II.  Azygos  articular  (a.  genu  media). 

III.  Internal  and  exteroal  inferior  articular    (aa.  genu  inferior 
medialis  et  lateralis). 

d.  Terminal  Branches,  Anterior  and  Posterior  Tibial  Arteries. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery.    A  terminal  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery.    Prom 
lower  border  popliteus  musde  to  a  point  midway  between  convexity  of  hed  and 
inner  malleolus,  where  it  divides  into  internal  ana  external  plantar  arteries, 
a.  Muscular  Branches. 
h.  Nutrient  Artery.   To  the  tibia. 
c.  Peroneal  Artery  (Pig.  136). 

I.  Nutrient.    To  the  fibula. 

II.  Commtmicating.     Anastomoses  with  communicating  of  pos- 
terior tibial.  ^^ 
in.  Anterior  peroneal  (ramus  perforans). 

IV.  Posterior  peroneal,  the  teraiinal  branch. 
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The  Plantar  Arch  (arcus  plantaris)  the  terminal  portion  (Pig.  145). 

d.  Articular  Branches,  from  concavity  of  arch. 

e.  Four  Posterior  Perforating.       May  arise  from  corresponding   plan- 
tar interosseous  arteries. 

/.  Five  Plantar  Interosseous.    One  for  outer  side  of  5th  toe  and  one  for 
each  intermetatarsal  space. 

I.  Four  anterior  perforating  branches,  one  from  each  plantar 

interosseous  artery  except  the  first. 
II.  Plantar  digitals,  two  frcJn  each  plantar  interosseous  except  the 
first. 
The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery.     One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery.    From  lower  border  popliteus  muscle,  forward  between  tibia  and  fibula, 
then  downward  from  inner  sioe  of  head  of  fibula  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  midway 
between  the  malleoli,  where  it  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery, 
a.  Superior  Fibular  Artery. 
6.  Posterior  Tibial  Recurrent  Artery. 

c.  Anterior  Tibial  Recurrent  Artery. 

d.  Internal  Malleolar  Artery  (a.  malleolaris  anterior  medialis). 

e.  External  Malleolar  Artery  (a.  malleolaris  anterior  lateralis). 

The  DoRSiiLis  Pedis  Artery.  The  continuation  of  anterior  tibial.  From  middle  of 
inter-malleolar  space  to  proximal  end  of  first  intermetatarsal  space  where  it  becomes 
arteria  dorsalis  hallucis  (Fig.  377). 

a.  Internal  Tarsal  Arteiy  (a.  tarsea  medialis). 

b.  External  Tarsal  Artery  (a.  tarsea  lateralis). 

c.  Metatarsal  Artery  (a.  arcuata). 

I.  II.  III.   Three  dorsal  interosseous  arteries,  respectively  for 
2",  3"  and  4"  intennetatarsal  spaces. 
From  each  dorsal  mterosseous: 

1.  Posterior  perforating  branch. 

2.  Anterior  perforating  branch. 

9.  Two  dorsal  digital    arteries,  the  terminal  branches, 
which  supply  corresponding  toe-cleft. 

d.  Dorsalis  Hallucis  Artery,  or  dorsal  interosseous  cf  the  first  space. 

I.  Anterior  perforating,  through  first  space. 
II.  Two  dorsal  digitals  to  first  toe-cleft. 
III.  Third  digital,  to  inner  side  of  great  toe. 

THE  VENOUS  SYSTEM 

THE  PULMONARY  SYSTEM  OF  VEINS 

Right  Superior  and  Rieht  Inferior  Pulmonary  Veins  ^  Terminate  in  left  auricle,  no 
Left  Superior  and  Left  Inierior   Pulmonary  Veins  I  valves  (Fig.  353). 

THE  CARDINAL  SYSTEM  OF  VEINS 
The  veins  of  this  system  represent  the  embryonic  cardinal  veins. 
A,    The  Cardiac  System  of  Veins. 

a.  The  Coronary  Sinus.    The  vestige  of  the  foetal  left  duct  of  Cuvier. 
Terminates  m  right  auricle,  orifice  guarded  by  Thebesian  or  coronary 

valve  (Fig.  353)'  ^     ^    . 

I.  Left  or  great  coronary  vein  (v.  cordis  magna).    Begins  at 
apex  anterioriy.    Valve  of  Vieussens  at  its  orSice  (Fig.  350). 

1.  Vena  marginalis  sinistra. 

2.  Many  veins  from  surfaces  of  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 
II.  Posterior  Cardiac  Vein.    Posterior  surface  left  ventricle. 

III.  Middle  cardiac  vein.    Posterior  interventricular  groove. 

IV.  Right  cardiac  vein  (v.  cordis  parva).     Right  aunculo- ventric- 
ular groove  (Fig.  350). 

I.  Right  marginal  vein,  or  vein  of  Galen. 
V.  Oblique  vein  of  Mi  auricle,  or  vein  of  Marshall.    Represents 
a  portion  of  left  superior  vena  cava. 
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I.  The  deep  cervical,  vein. 

1.  Occipital  vein. 

2.  Mastoid  emissary  vein. 

3.  Numerous  muscular  branches.   Connects  with  vertebral 
and  spinal  veins. 

II.  The  vertebral  vein  (Pig.  364). 

1.  Muscular  brandies. 

2.  Ascending  cervical  vein. 

3.  Deep  cervical,  an  occasional  tributarv. 

4.  The  right  superior  intercostal  may  be  a  tributary  of 
right  vertebral  vein. 

III.  The  internal  mammary  vein  or  veins.  Tributaries  correspond 
with  the  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  except  the 
superior  phrenic,  mediastinal,  thymic  and  pericardial  veins 
which  usually  empty  into  left  innominate  vein  (Fig.  383). 

IV.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein. 

1.  Inferior  laryngeal. 

2.  Tracheal. 

3.  (Esophageal. 

V.  The  right  superior  intercostal   (for  right   innominate   vein) 

(Pig.  350)- 
VI.  The  left  supenor  mtercostal  (for  left  innominate  vein)  from 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  and  sometimes  d.th  intercostal  spaces  (Pig.  383). 
VII.  Thyroidea  ima  vein.    Unpaired.     When  present  opens  into 

Idft  innominate  vein  (for  superior  vena  cava). 
VIII.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 
IX.  The  subclavian  vein. 

The  Internal  JItguiiar  Vein.  Prom  the  jugular  foramen  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  LATERAL  SINUS,  to  a  point  external  to  stemo-clavicular  joint  where  it  unites 
with  the  SUBCLAVIAN  VEIN  to  form  the  innominate  vein  (Pig.  183). 

a.  The  Pharyngeal  Veins.    Arise  from  pharyngeal  plexus  on  outer  sur- 
face of  pharynx.    May  termmate  in  lingual  or  superior  thyroid  veins. 

b.  The  Common  Pacial  Vein  (Pig.  193). 

I.  Anterior  trunk  of  temporo-maxillary  vein. 
II.  The  facial  vein  (v.  facialis  anterior).     Pormed  at  inner  angle  of 
orbit  by  tmion  of  frontal  and  supraorbital  veins. 

1.  Submental  vein. 

2.  Inferior  or  descending  palatine  (v.  palatina). 

3.  Anterior  parotid  veins. 

4.  Massetenc  veins. 

5.  Deep  facial  or  anterior  internal  maxillary,  from  ptery- 
gia plexus. 

6.  Infenor  labial  vein. 

7.  Inferior  coronary  vein.     Sometimes  absent. 

8.  Superior  coronary  (v.  labialis  superior). 

9.  Lateral  nasal. 

10.  Palpebral,  superior  and  inferior. 

11.  Supraorbital. 

\  Anterior  or  frontal  diploic  vein  (Pig.  170). 

12.  Prontal  vein  or  veins. 

Nasal  arch,  from  opposite  frontal  vein. 
•  Dorsal  nasal  veins. 

c.  The  Lingual  Vein.     (Sometimes  unites  with  facial  vein). 

Pormed  by  the  union  of: 
I.  The  deep  lingual  veins. 
II.  The  sublingual  or  ranine  vein. 

d.  The  Superior  Thyroid  Vein  (Pig.  183). 
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I,  Sup  "^^  '  ■^- -^  ' -O  vtin. 

n.  O, 

in.    StL!  .  Lin. 

e.  The  Midtllu  Ihyruid  Vcm.     Sometimes  ab^nt» 
/.  The  Inferior  Petrosal  Sinus. 

L  The  basilar  or  transverse  sinus  or  picscufl.    Connects  right  «n^ 
left  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  (Fig.  1 68}* 
£.  The  Latcnil  Sinus. 
h  The  Occipital  Sinus,  through  its  two  branches  of  btftircation. 

The  Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

A.  The   Lateral   Sinus   (sinus  traasversus).     Originates   in   torcular    Hcrophili; 
terminates  in  internal  jusular  vein  (Pigs,  I67,  1 68). 
u.  Mastoid  Emissary  Vein. 

b.  Internal  Auditory  Veins. 

c.  The  Superior  Pctrr>sal  Sinus. 

d.  The  Inferior  Cfrelx-Uar  Veins,  in  part. 
€,  The  Posterior  Inferior  Ccrebnil  Veins. 


kntlVim^0fst  ^» 

Ttmpoy«l  *'.^— -^ 


,  Vidian  r  •**'* 

"  Pt^r  1^  ^  o  «  p  A I  ftrm«  If f 

„  |>€rp  f^mporal  V'. 
'•dup-  p«larin«  ^' 
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Pi<>.  470, — The  t«ftiporo*m*xJi]Ury  vein  and  ita  br«nch(i«. 

/.  The  Torcular  HerophiH  (confiuens  stnuum)  (Pigs.  167,  168). 

I.  The  supt*rior  longitudinal   sinus   (sinus  sagittal  is   superior); 
unpaired.    Begins  at  foramen  caxruin;  ends  m  torcular. 

1.  Adjacent  meningeal  veins, 

2.  Diplcdc  vcias,  in  part. 

3.  Superior  cerebral  veins,  10  to  15  in  nunit>er. 

II.  The  ocdpital   sintis.     Unpain^  usually.     Not  a  tributary  of 

the  torcular  HerophiH,  but  conveys  1>1<xkI  from  it. 
in.  Tht?  straight  sinus,    tfnixured.    Begins  at  anterior  borclcr  of 
tentorium  cerebelli  by  union  of  inferior  longitudinal  sinuj  and 
vein  of  Galen, 

1.  Veins  from  posterior  part  of  medial  sufCaces  of  ccrebnil 
hemispheres  and  from  cerebellum. 

2.  Inferior  longitudinal  sinus  (sinus  Sfigit£AJt»  inferior). 
Unpaired. 

3.  Vein  of  GaJen  or  great  vein  of  Galen  (v.  cerebri  magna). 
Unpaired.  Begins  beneath  spletiiuin  of  corpus  calloAiim 
by  union  of  the  two 

Internal  ccrebnd  veins  or  small  veins  of  Galen,   Endi 
is  formt'd  bv  union  of: 
The  choroicf  vein, 


'•"^'  ■-■^"" 
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The  vein  of  tlie  septum  luddum  and 
The  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  vena  temiinalis. 
The  posterior  vein  of  the  corpus  caUosurn. 
The  basilar  vein.    Arises  at  anterior  perfontted  space 
by  union  of: 
The  deep  sylvian  vein, 

The  anterior  vein  of  the  corpus  callosum  (corre- 
_  sponds  to  anterior  cerebral  artery). 

B.  The  Cavernous  Snus.  From  sphenoidal  fissure  to  apex  of  petrosa  where  it 
terminates  by  dividing  into  superior  petrosal  and  infer wr  petrosal  sinuses.  Also 
drains  through  emissaries  of  foramina  vesalii,  ovale  and  lacenim  medium. 

a.  Anterior  Intercavernous  Sinus  \  constituting  t\\ccircu^ar  sinus  which  con- 
6.  Posterior  Intercavernous  Sinus  J  nects  right  and  left  cavernous  sinuses, 
c.  Ophthalmic  Vein  (v.  ophthalmica  superior)  (Fig,  37**)- 


otm  tf  lW.»tfp.«ff?«faf«l  ^ 
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Ftc.  3B0. — The  cavcmou*  tinvift  and  toEne  of  the  cerebral  veuis. 

I.  A  vx'in  from  the  supraorbital  vein. 
II.  A  vein  from  the  an^lar  vein. 

III.  Anterior  and  postenor  ethmoidal  veins, 

IV.  Lachrymal  vein, 
V.  Muscular  veins,  * 

VI.  Superior  ven®  vorticosa,  2  in  number, 
VII.  Anterior  and  posterior  ciliary  veins, 
VIII.  Vena  centralis  retina!- 
IX.  Inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  in  part,  when  present. 

d.  Basilar  Vein  (which  usually  joins  the  great  or  small  v.  of  Galen). 

e,  Spheno-parietal  Sinus. 
I.  Meningeal  veins. 

II.  Diploic  and  some  anterior  cerebral  veins. 
C,  The  Inferior  Petrosal  Sinus.    See  under  internal  jugular  vein,/. 

The  Subclavian  Vein.    Begins  at  lower  border  of  i"  rib  as  continuation  of  axillary 
vein\  ends  near  stcmo-clavicular  joint  by  uniting  with  internal  jugular  v*ein, 
A.  The  External  jugular  Vein.    Formed  by  union  of  posterior  auricular  vein  and 
teraporo-maxillary^  vein  (or  lis  posterior  tntnk)  (Figs.  176,  178), 

a.  Anterior  Jugular  Vein  (Fi^.  183). 

6.  Suprascapular  Vdn  or  Veins,     (v,  transversa  scapul®), 
I,  Transverse  cervical  veins. 
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B.  The  Lan|r  '^^^^-'^^^  ^^'^  in  (v.  thomcaJis  lateraiis). 
a.  C  'ins,  6  or  7  in  number. 
b»  T               .  ^      nc  Vein  (Fig.  287). 

C.  Subscapular,  iVntcrior  and  Posterior  CircttmfleaE,  Superior  Thoradc  aiul  AJat 
Thoracic  Veins. 

D.  Yens  Comitcs  cj(  Bmciiiul  Artery  (v,  bmchiales), 
fl.  The  B;*;^ilk  Vdn  (rij?.  40). 

I.  Mr'        '      ■'       Van. 
II.  Tli  [»f>rlion  of  tlie  basilic  or  the  supttficiai  ultmt 

vein  »v.ij._i*  i.TK^Mi^  as 

1-  The  vena  salvatella. 
2.  Dorsal  venous  network  of  hand, 
fr.  Venae  Comites  of  Radial  Artery  (w.  radiales)  continuations  of  veins  of 

deep  palmar  arch. 
c.  Venae  Comites  of  Ulnar  Artery  (w,  ulnares),  continuations  of  ^'cins  of 
superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches. 
C»    The  Azygous  System  of  Veins.    (Fig.  38^) 

The  Azytjrjits  Vein  (v.  a^>^ns)  nr  vena  axygos  major.    Unpaireii.     Begins  as 
f^JU  uscemiine  lumbar  pein;  ends  in  vena  cava  supc?rior  (Fi^;  3<>4). 

a,  1^  Anterior  and  the  Posterior  Rigiit  Bmmchial  Veins, 
fr.  The  CEsophai»rnl  Veins* 

c.  The  Right    '  1  Veins  for  aU  intcrajslal  spaces  below  the  first 

or  se*:tind  '  v  vena  c^va  superior,   V)  the  lowest  being  the 

UpfxT  nine  or  tim  veins  cxmnect  anteriorly  with  intfirnal  mammduy 
vetH,    Upper  Fix  nr  seven  connect  wiUi  caskhoxiUary  peins. 
Each  Intercf>stal  Vein» 
L  Dorsal  branch. 

t    Spinal  branch,   receiving    tntttveriebmi   btanchfs  fnjm 
inUrnal  and  external  vertebral  plexmes^ 
A  The  Hcmiazygous  Vein  (v.  hemiaxjfgos)  or  v.  acygos  minor  inferior- 
Begins  as  U/l  ascending  lunibar  vein. 

I,  Lower  four  or  five  left  intercostal  veins. 

li.  Accessory  hemiazygous  vein  (v.  hemiazygos  acceaoria)  or  v, 
azygos  minor  superior-    Sometimes  a  tntnitary  of  visaa 
gos  major, 

1.  Left  posterior  bronchial  vein. 

2.  Left  intercostal  veins,  from  3rd  or  4th  to  7th  or  8th, 
(Compare  vena  cava  superior  VI). 

e.  The  Accessory  Hemiazygous  Vein  or  small  tipper  azygos  vein,  when  not 
a  tributary  of  v*  azygos  minor  inferior. 


THE  INFERIOR  CAVAL  SYSTEM  OF  VEINS 

The  Vena  Cava  Inferior.     Be^ns  at  5th  lumbar  vertebra  or  at  disk  between  4th 
and  5th  by  union  of  common  iliac  veins;  ends  in  right  auricle  (Pigs.  J64,  383). 
tt.  The  Hepatic  Veins.     Two  or  throe  {?'\^.  ^^^). 

L  Sublobular  veins  of  liver,  beginning  in  the  intralobular  y 
II.  Right  inferior  phrenic  vein,  in  some  cases. 
h  The  Renal  Veins. 

L  Inferior  suprarenal  vein. 
II.  Adipose  veins- 
11 L  Ureteric  veins. 

VI,  Ix^ft  middle  suprarenal  (for  left  renal  vein.) 
V.  Leit  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  for  left  rcnsil  vein  (Pig.  326), 
VI.  Left  inferior  phrenic  vejn  is  sometimes  tributary  to  left  1 

c.  The  Right  Middle  Suprarenal  Vein. 

d.  The  Spermatic  Vein  (of  the  right  side)  (Pig.  326.) 

I.  Ureterici  Peritoneal  and  Renal  Branches. 


Fig.  j8j.— Th«  axygous  system  of  vein*  and  its  tribaUriei, 

/,  The  Inferior  Phrenic  Veins,  Right  and  Left,  usually. 
f.  The  Lumbar  Veins.    Usually  four,  connected  with  «*ach  other  by  the 
ascending  lumbar  vein. 
Each  Lumbar  Vein, 
L  DorsaJ  Branch. 

I.  Spinal  branch,  connecting  with  internal  spinal  plexus, 
h.  The  Right  and  The  Left  Common  Iliac  Veins, 


Plidcllc  h<*north«icla|g 
Vcvicml  veins  ^1 


4iit*  pvdic  V. 


dupf.  pvrincal  va 


Flo.  J 84' — The  iliac  winv  (ni«le). 

J,  The  Obturator  Vein 

l.  Ejttemal  branch. 

1.  Branches  from  scrotutn  or  from  labia  majora. 
IL  Internal  branch. 

e.  The  Middle  Hemorrhoidal  Vein.     Originates  in  hemorrhoidal  plezufl 
thus  communicatingwith  portal  system, 

f.  The  Uterine  Vein.    Begins  opposite  external  os  uteri. 

L  Utero-vaginal  plexus. 

1.  Uterine  plexus  formed  by  uterine  veins.  Connects 
with  pampiniform  plexus. 

2.  Vaginal  plexus,  continuous  with  uterine  pl<;xus,  fomied 
by  vaginal  veins.  Connects  with  vcstco-vagtriAl  and 
external  hemorrhoidal  plexuses. 

f.  The  Vesical  Veins.    Variable  in  number. 

L  Vesico-prostatic  plcxiis  (male);  vesjccwva^nal  plexus  tfetxkale) 
(plexus  vesica  Us). 

1.  Veins  from  bladder  and  prostate. 

2,  Pudendal  plexus  or  plexus  of  Santorini, 

Deep  dorsal  vein  of  penis  or  clitoris. 
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h.  The  Sciatic  Vein  (v,  glut«a  infcripr), 
i.  The  Internal  Pudic  Vein, 

I,  Veins  of  corpus  cavemosum  (penis  or  clitoris). 
II.  Veins  of  the  bulb  of  penis  or  of  vestibule  in  female, 
IlL  Superficial  perineal  veins  ivy,  scrutalcs  poj^teriores). 
IV,  Interior  heraorrhoidaJ  veins. 
B.  The  Extemftl  Oiiic  Vein.    Begins  at  Poiapart's  ligament  as  continuation  of/pfw- 
ftrai  vein. 

a.  The  I>eep  Epigastric  Vein.  (v.  epigastrica  inferior). 

b.  The  Deep  Circumflex  Iliac  Vein. 


J|ia4i/Tnb«T    V* 
lift.  UUc   V*   - 

Ci^r.  iliac    V.  - 

ObrurAfor  V.  - 

Vf^icat  V«,  - 


L^ 


Pig.  sBs.^The  ili&c  ^ 


^Lxommon  iliac 

^.Uferine  plexus 
^uririiic  y. 
-f-Miadk  HctnorrhoiffalV. 

•  ptfh^  b4hjf«d  v«^{«ta 


i.^-^ .  Ifinpuda'^  If 4 


I  (female). 


WTien  these  are  not  tributary 
to  the  internal  saphenous. 


The  Femoral  Vein.  Begins  at  opening  in  adductor  magnus  as  continuation  of 
popliteal  vein;  ends  at  Poupart's  ligament  by  becoming  continuous  with  external 
iliac  vein  (Pig.  107). 

a.  The  Superficial  Epigastric  Vein. 

b.  The  Superficial  Circumflex  Iliac  Vein. 

c.  The  External  Pudic  Vein. 
d.  The  Internal  or  Long  Saphenous  Vein  (v.  saphena  magna) (Figs.  106,  lao)* 

L  Superficial  epigastric  vein.    Connects  with  thoraco-epigastric 

vein  (Fig.  287). 
II.  External  pudic  veins,  superficial  and  deep, 

1.  Subcutaneous  dorsal  vein  of  penis  or  of  clitoris. 

2.  Anterior  scrotal  veins,  or  anterior  labial  veins. 
IIL  Superficial  circumflex  iliac  vein. 
IV,  Accessory  saphenous  vein.    Not  always  present. 

V.  External  superficial  femoral  vein.    Not  always  pl-esent* 
VI.  Femoro- popliteal  vein,  connecting  with  short  saphenous  vein. 

Not  always  present  (Fig.  88). 
VII.  Dorsal  venous  arch  of  foot,  inner  end. 

t.  Four  common  digital  veins,  each  formed  by  union  of 
the  two  dorsal  digital  veins  of  the  corresponding* toe  cleft. 
VIII.  Inner  marginal  vein  of  foot.    The  union  of  this  with  inner  end 
of  dorsal  venous  arch  forms  long  saphenous  vein. 
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II.  The  short  gastric  veins. 

III.  The  left  gastro-epiploic  vein. 

IV.  The  pancreatic  veins. 

V.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  formed  by  imion  of  2  and  3. 

1.  The  left  colic  vein. 

2.  The  sigmoid  vein. 

^.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein. 
/.  The  Supenor  Mesentenc  Vein. 

I.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  sometimes. 
II.  The  pancreatico-duodenal  veins. 

III.  The  ri^ht  gastro-epiploic  vein. 

IV.  The  middle  colic  vein. 

V.  The  right  colic  veins,  two  or  three. 
VI.  The  ileo-colic  vein. 

1.  Ileal  branch. 

2.  CsBcal  branch. 

Appendicular  vein. 
VII.  The  Veins  of  the  small  intestine  (w.  intestinales). 

THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES 

L  or  Olfactory.    Special  sense.    About  20  separate  filaments.    Pass  through 
cribriform  plate  of  ethmoid  (Pigs.  215,  218). 

Superficial  origin.    Under  sunace  olfactory  bulb. 
Reception  nudeus.    Mitral  cells  of  olfactory  bulb. 
Cortical  centres.    Uncus,  hippocampus,  major,  nucleus  amygdalae. 
Distribution.    Superior  turbinate  and  adjacent  part  of  nasal  septum. 
II.  or  Optic  Nerve.    Special  sense.    Through  optic  foramen. 

Superfidal  origin.    Optic  chiasm.    (Real  origin,  ganglion  cells  of  retina). 
"Deep  origin, '  or  primary  centres.    Pulvinar  of  thammus,  lateral  genic- 
ulate body,  superior  quadrigeminal  body  (Pigs.  247,  389). 
Cortical  centre.    Cuneus. 
III.  or  Oculomotor  Nerve.    Motor.    Exit,  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Superficial  origin.    Apex  of  interpedtmcular  space  (Pig.  260). 
D^p  origin.     Oculomotor  nucleus  beneath  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
Cortical  origin.    Inferior  frontal  convolution,  posterior  part. 
a,  Superior  Branch  (Pig.  199). 

I.  Branch  to  superior  rectus. 
II.  Branch  to  levator  palpebrse  superioris. 
h.  Inferior  Branch  (Pig.  201). 

I.  Branch  to  internal  rectus. 
IL  Branch  to  inferior  rectus. 
III.  Branch  to  inferior  oblique  muscle. 

I .  Ganglionic  branch,  the  motor  root  of  ciliary 
ganglion  which  supplies  ciliary  muscle  and 
circular  fibres  of  iris. 
IV.  or  Trochlear  or  Pathetic  Nerve.    Motor.    Exit,  sphenoidal  fissure. 
Superficial  origin.    Dorsal  surface  of  valve  (Pig.  198). 
Deep  origin.    Trochlear  nucleus  beneath  aqu^uct  of  Sylvius. 
Cortical  origin.     Inferior  frontal  convolution. 
Distribution.    Superior  oblique  muscle. 
V.  or  Trifacial  or  Trigeminus  Nerve.    Mixed. 
Superficial  origin.    Side  of  pons. 
D^p  origin  of  motor  root. 

a.  Chief  or  masticatory  nucleus,  upper  part  of  pons; 
h,  Mid-bmin  nucleus,  dorsal  part  of  mid-brain,  posteriorly. 
Cortical  origin  of  motor  root.    Lower  third  of  precentral  convohition. 
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d.  The  Frontal  Nerve  (Pie.  198).    Divides  into: 

I.  Supratrochlear.     To  skin  and  conjunctiva  of 
ui^)er  eyelid  and  skin  of  forehead  near  midline. 
11.  Supraorbital  (Pig.  163). 

1.  Branch  to  fiontal  sinus. 

2.  Branches  to  upper  eyelid. 

3.  and  4.  Inner  and  outer  branches  to  scalp. 


Pic.  390. — The  trigeminal  nerve 


e.  The  Nasal  Nerve  (n.  nasociliaris)  (Pigs.  199,  218,  219). 

I.  Ganglionic,    joins  ciliary  ganglion  as  its  sen^ 

sory  root. 
II.  Long  ciliary.     Two  in  number;  to  iris,  ciliary 

muscle  and  cornea. 
III.  Infratrochlear. 

rV.  Internal  nasal  or  septal  (rr.  mediales). 
V.  External  nasal  (rr.  laterales). 
VI.  Anterior  nasal  (r.  nasaUs  extremus). 
The  Ciliaiy,  Ophthalmic  or  Lenticttlar  Ganglion  (Pigs. 
199,391). 
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Roots.    Motor  (radix  brevis),  from  branch  of  3rd  nerve 
to  inferior  oblique  muscle. 
Sensory   (radix  longa),  from  nasal  branch  of  opb. 

thalmic. 
Sympathetic   (radix  media),  from  cavernous  plexus 
of  sympathetic. 
{Branches:   Short  ciliary  nerves,  4  to  6  in  ntmiber,  to 
iris,  ciliary  muscles,  choroid  and  cornea. 

B.  MtzOlary  or  Superior  MaziUAxy  or  IL  Diyiaion  (n.  maxillaris). 
Sensory.    Prom  gasserian  ganglion.    Through  foramen  rotundum. 

a.  Recurrent  (n.  memngeus)  to  dura  mater. 

h.  The  Sphenopalatine,  2  or  3  to  spheno-palatine  ganglion. 

c.  The    Posterior-  Superior  Dental    (n.  alveolaris  superior- 
posterior)  (Pig.  196). 

d.  The  Teniporo-Madar  or  Orbital  (n.  acygomaticus) 

I.  Temporal  branch  (n.  zygomatics  temporalis). 
II.  Malar  branch  (n.  zygomatico-facialis). 

e.  The  Middle  Superior  Dental  (n.  alveolaris  superior  medius) 
/.  The  Anterior  Superior  Dental  (n.  alveolaris  superior  anter- 
ior). 

I.  Nasal  branch  (Fig.  192). 
g.  Terminal  Branches,    inferior  palpebral,  lateral  nasal  and 
superior  labial. 
The  Spheno-Palatine  or  Mockers  Oan^lion  (Figs.  196,  391). 
Roots:    Motor,    The  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  from  ^e  facial 
nerve. 
Sensory.    The  two  or  three  spheno-palatine  nerves  from  the  maxil- 
lary nerve. 
Sympathetic.   The  great  deep  petrosal  nerve  from  the  carotid  plexus. 
Branches. 

a.  Ascendine  Branches. 

I.  Orbital  branches,    to   orbital  periosteum    and 
sphenoidal  and  posterior  ethmoidal  sinuses. 
h.  Descending  Branches  (Pig.  215,  219). 
II.  Lax^e  posterior  pilatine. 

I.  Posterior  inferior  nasal. 

III.  Small  posterior  palatine.      (Motor  fibres  for 
azygos  uvulae  ana  levator  palati). 

IV.  Accessory  posterior  palatine. 

c.  Internal  Branches  (Figs.  217,  218,  219). 

V.  Posterior  superior  nasal. 
VI.  Naso-p£datine. 

d.  Posterior  branch. 

VII.  Pharyngeal  or  pterygo-palatine. 

C.  Mandibular  or  Inferior  MaziUaiy  or  m.  Division.  Sensory  and 
motor,  composed  of  motor  root  of  trifacial  and  a  branch  from 
gassenan  ganglion.    Through  foramen  ovale  (Pigs.  192,  196,  391). 

a.  Recurrent  (n.  spinosus).    Through  foramen  spinosum  to 
dura  mater  and  mastoid  cells. 

b.  Internal  Pterygoid  Nerve.    Sends  motor  root  to  otic  gang- 
lion. 

c.  Anterior  Division  (n.  masticatorius). 

I.  Masseteric,  to  masseter  muscle. 
II.  External  ptery|[oid,  to  ext.  pterygoid  muscle. 

III.  Deep  temporal,  anterior,  middle  and  posterior, 
to  temporal  muscle. 

IV.  Buccal.    Sensory.   Skin  and  mucous  membraos 
of  cheek. 


Br  lb  |*n»«rrfj|T*<p«n^ 


one  ^■njlion 


Pig.  391 


—The  foor  guistm  of  the  trigcraioal  nerve  and  their  coanectioni. 

III.  Inferior  dental  (Pigs.   192,195), 

1.  Mylo-hyoid.     Motor  to  raylo-hyoid  and 
ant.  belly  digastric 

2.  Dental, 

3.  Incisor. 

4.  Mental- 

The  Otic  Ganglion  (Figs.  196,  220). 

Roots:     Motor.     From  internal  pterygoid  nerve. 
Sensory,    The  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  from 
tympanic  plexus  of  glosso-pharyngeal  and  from 
geniculate  ganglion  of  facial  nerve. 
Sympathetic,     From  plexus   on  middle  meningeal 
artery. 
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Branches. 

a.  BrancheB  to  auricub-temporal  nerve  (lecretory 
fibres  for  parotid  gland). 

b.  Branches  to  tensor  palati  and  tensor  tympani 
muscles. 

The  SobnuudUaiy  Ganglkm  (Pig.  391). 
Roots:   Motor,   Prom  7th  through  diorda  tympani. 

Sensory.    Prom  lingual  nerve. 

Sympathetic,    Prom  plexus  on  facial  artery. 
Branches.    To  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 


Pig.  3Q». — The  facial  nerve. 


VI. 


or  Abducent  Nerve.    Motor  nerve  to  external  rectus.    Through  sphenoidal 
fissure  (Pigs.  198,  201). 

Superficial  origin.    Lower  border  of  pons. 
Deei)  origin.    Abducent  nucleus  in  tegmentum  of  pons. 
Cortical  origin.    Inferior  frontal  convolution. 
VII.  or  Pacial  Nerve.   Mixed.   Through  internal  auditory  meatus  and  facial  canal . 
Motor  for  muscles  of  facial  expression,  chiefly;  special  sense  of  taste  for 
anterior  two-thirds  of  tongue  (Pigs.  163,  392). 
Superficial  orijp:in.    Lower  border  of  pons. 
Deep  origin  of  motor  root,  facial  nucleus  in  teg^mentum  of  pons. 
Cortical  origin  of  motor  root.    Inferior  part  of  precentral  convolution . 
Reception  nucleus  of  sensory  root  or  pars  intermedia.    The  upper  part  of 
dorsal  sensory  nucleus  of  IX  and  X  nerves.    Pibres  of  sensory  root  are 
axones  of  cells  of  geniculate  ganglion. 
A.  Intra-osseous  portion  of  nerve  (Pig.  204). 

a.  Great  superficial  petrosaL  Includes  motor  fibres  from 
motor  root  and  taste  fibres  for  soft  palate  from  geniculate 
fianglion.    Porms  motor  root  of  Meckel's  ganglion. 

b.  Communicating  to  tympanic  plexus.  Joins  branch  from 
tympanic  plexus  to  form  smaU  superficial  petrosal  nene^  the 
sensory  root  of  otic  ganglion. 
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c.  External  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  To  plexus  of  middle 
meningeal  artery. 

d.  StapediaL    To  stapedius  muscle. 

e.  Chorda  tympani.  Motor  and  sensory.  Joins  lingual  of  V. 
Furnishes  motor  root  to  submaxillary  ganglion.  Sensory 
to  anterior  two-thirds  of  tongue. 

/.  Commimicating.    To  auricular  branch  of  X. 
B.  Extra-osseous  portion. 

g.  Posterior  auricular. 

I.  Occipital.    To  occipitalis. 
II.  Auricular.    To  auncularis  posterior. 
A.  Digastric.    Toposterior  belly  of  digastric. 
i,  Stylo-hyoid.    To  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 
J.  Temporo-fadal  division. 

I.  Temporal  branches.    To  anterior  and  superior 
atuicular  muscles,  frontalis,  comigator  super- 
cilii,  upper  part  of  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
II.  Malar  branches.    Orbicularis  and  zygomatid. 
III.  Infraorbital  branches  (rr.  buccales  superiores). 
To  orbicularis,  zygomatici,  buccinator,  nasal 
and  upi)er  labial  muscles. 
k.  Cervico-facial  division. 

I.  Buccal.     Single  or  multiple.     Buccinator  and 

orbicularis  oris. 
II.  Supramandibular.     Muscles  of  lower  lip^. 
III.  Inframandibular.     Platvsma  myoides. 
VIII.  or  Auditory   Nerve.    Special  sense  of  hearing  and  of  common  sensation. 
Through  internal  auditory  meatus  and  foramina  of  lamina  cribrosa  (Pig.  213). 
Superficial  origin.    Posterior  border  of  pons  by  two  roots  which  embrace 
inferior  cerd)ellar  peduncle  (Fig.  166). 

A.  Cochlear  Nerve  or  Root,  or  Lateral  Root.  The  nerve  of  hearing. 
Contains  a  few  vestibular  fibres.  The  cochlear  nerve-fibres  are 
axones  of  cells  of  ganglion  spirale. 

Reception  nucleus.  The  acoustic  nucleus  consisting  of  the  ventral 
or  accessory  nucleus^  ventral  to  restiform  body,  and  the  lateral 
nucleus  or  tuberculum  acusticum,  dorso-lateral  to  restiform  body. 

Cortical  centre.  Superior  and  part  of  middle  temporal  convolu- 
tions. Fibres  pass  to  cortex  from  reception  nucleus  via  striae 
acusticae,  corpus  trapezoides,  lateral  fillet  and  auditory  radia- 
tion, being  interrupted  in  corpus  trapezoides,  nucleus  of  lateral 
fillet,  superior  olive,  inferior  quadrigeminal  body  and  median 
geniculate  body. 

a.  Cochlear  branches.  Through  tractus  spiralis  foraminosus 
and  modiolus  to  oigan  of  CSrti  (Fig.  213). 

b.  Branches  to  saccule  (vestibular  fibres). 

c.  Branches  to  posterior  semicircular  canal  (vestibular  fibres). 

B.  Vestibular  Root  or  Nerve,  or  Medial  Root.  Sensory.  Concerned 
with  equilibration.  Fibres  are  axones  of  vestibular  ganglion  or 
ganglion  of  Scarpa. 

Inception  nucleus.  Beneath  area  acustica  in  floor  of  IV  ventricle. 
Central  connections.  The  cerebellum,  the  spinal  cord,  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  fasciculus. 

d.  Branches  to  the  utricle. 

e.  Branches  to  the  superior  semicircular  canal. 
/.  Branches  to  the  external  semicircular  canal. 

IX.  or  Glosso-Pharyngbal  Nerve.    Mixed  nerve,  motor  and  sensory  including 
special  sense  of  taste.    Through  jugular  foramen  (Figs.  254,  2^55,  258). 
Superficial  oriein.   Posteio-btenu  fiiROw  of  inw!ii11a(  post  oliv&ry  sulcus) . 
Deep  ori^  of  motor  portioii* 
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a.  The  median  portion  of  dorsal  nucleus  of  IX  and  X  nerves, 

beneath  floor  of  IV  ventricle  and  in  lower  part  of  medulla; 

h.  The  nucleus  ambiguus  or  ventralis  in  upper  half  of  medulla. 

Cortical  centres  of  motor  portion.   Lower  part  of  precential  convolution. 

Reception  nucleus  of  sensory  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  axones  of 

cells  of  jtigular  and  petrous  ganglia.    Lateral  part  of  dorsal  nucleus  of  IX 

and  X  nerves  and  spinal  nucleus  or  nucleus  of  the  solitary  tract. 

Cortical  sensory  centre.    Probably  anterior  part  gyrus  tmcmatus. 

a.  Communicating  Branches  (of  the  petrous  ganglion). 

I.  Prom  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 
II.  To  auricular  branch  of  vagus. 
III.  To  ganglion  of  root  of  vagus. 

b.  Tympanic  or  Tacobson's  nerve  (from  petrous  ganglion) 
joined  by  small  deep  petrosal  from  carotid  plexus.  Breaks 
up  into  tympanic  plexus, 

I.  Branches  (from  the  plexus)  to  fenestra  ovalis, 

fenestra  rottmda,  mastoid  cells  and  eustachian 

tube. 

II.  Small  superficial  petrosal.    Joined  by  a  branch 

geniculate  ^anghon  of  facial.     Goes  to  otic 

fanglion  as  its  sensory  root, 
branch  to  join  great  superficial  petrosal. 

c.  Pharyngeal  Branches.  Join  branches  from  vagus  and 
sympathetic  to  form  pharyngeal  plexus.  Some  branches 
(firectly  to  mucous  membrane  of  upper  pharynx. 

d.  Musctdar.    To  stylo-pharyngeus. 

e.  Tonsillar. 

/.  Lingual.    To  tongue,  sides  in  part  and  dorsum,  posterior 
part;  glosso-epiglottic  folds  and  lingual  surface  of  epiglottis. 
X.  or  Vagus  or  Pneumogastric  Nbrve.    Mixed  sensory  and  motor.    Through 
jtigular  foramen.    Joined  by  accessory  part  of  XI  (Figs.  1 66, 169, 186, 393). 
Superficial  origin.    From  post-olivary  sulcus  of  medulla  below  IX  nerve. 
Deep  origin  of  motor  portion.    Median  part  of  dorsal  nucleus  of  IX  and 
X;  nucleus  ambiguus. 
Accessory  fibres.    From  nucleus  ambiguus. 
Reception  nucleus  of  sensory  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  axones  of 
ceQs  of  the  ^nglia  of  the  root  and  of  the  trunk.     Dorsal  sensory 
nucleus  of  I A  and  X  and  nucleus  of  fasciculus  solitarius. 
a.  Communicating  Branches  of  Ganglion  of  Root. 
I.  With  petrous  ganglion  of  IX. 
II.  With  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion. 

III.  With  spinal  accessory. 

IV.  With  facial  nerve. 

h.  Communicating  Branches  of  Ganglion  of  Trunk. 
I.  Witii  I  and  II  cervical  nerves. 
II.  With  spinal  accessory. 

III.  With  XII  nerve. 

IV.  With  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 
From  Ganglion  of  Root. 

c.  Meningeal. 

d.  Auricular  or  Arnold's  nerve. 
Prom  Ganglion  of  Trunk. 

X  e.  Pharyngeal.     Single  or  multiple.     To  aid  formation  of 

pharyngeal  plexus,  which  sen(&  a  lingual  branch  to  join 
nypos^lossal  nerve. 
/.  Superior  Laxynseal. 

*  «^  branch.   To  crico-thyroid  muscle  (Fig. 

Sensory  to  interior  of  larynx. 
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Prom  Cervical  Portion. 

h.  Superior  Cervical  Cardiac.   To  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
t.  Interior  Cervical  Cardiac.   The  right  nerve  to  the  deep, 
the  left  to  the  superficial  cardiac  ptexus. 
Prom  Thoracic  Portion. 

j.  Inferior  or  Recurrent  Laryngeal  (Pigs.  i8i,  349). 
I.  Cardiac.    To  deqp  cardiac  plexus. 
II.  Tracheal  and  cesophageal. 

III.  Muscular.    To  inferior  constrictor  of  pharynx. 

IV.  Terminal  branches.     To  intrinsic  muscles  of 
I  larynx. 

/.  Thoracic  Cardiac  Branches.    Those  of  left  side,  arise  from 
recurrent  laryngeal. 
m.  Anterior  Pulmonary.    Porm  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
II.  Posterior  Pulmonary.    To  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
o.  CEsoph^eal.    Prom  oesophageal  plexus. 
f.  Pericardial. 
Prom  Abdominal  Portion. 

q.  Posterior  Gastric  Plexus  (formed  by  right  vagus)  whence 

branches  to  alimentary  tract  except  rectum. 
V.  Anterior  Gastric  Plexus  (formed  by  left  vagus)  whence 
hepatic  branches  to  liver  (Fig.  308). 
XI.  or  Spinal  Accessory  (n.  accessorius).    Motor.   Tlirough  jugular  foramen. 
Superficial  origin.     Post-olivary  sulcus  of   meduSa   bdow  X  (Pigs. 
166,  282). 

Deep  origin  of  spifial  porlicn.    Ventral  gray  horns  of  spinal  cord  from 
sixth  segment  upward.  Enters   cranium  through   foramen  magnum. 
Deep  origm  of  acussary  portion.    Nucleus  ambiguus. 

a.  Branch  to  Vagus,  including  all  the  accessory  portion  of  the 

nerve  (Fig.  393). 
6.  Branches  to  Stemo-cleido-mastoid.  \  1%^^,^  «^«««i  «^««.-^« 
c.  Branches  to  Trapezius.  \  ^^^  «P*°^  portion. 

XII.  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve.     Motor.     Through  anterior  condyloid  foramen. 
Superficial  origin.    Antero-lateral  furrow  of  medulla  (Pig.  254). 
Deep  origin.    Hypoglossal  nucleus  beneath  floor  of  IV  ventride. 
Cortical  origin.    Lower  extremity  of  precentral  convolution. 

a,  Meningeal.  (Probably  derived  from  I  and  II  cervical  nerves) 

b,  Descendens  Hvpc^lossi  (Fig.  182).  (Chiefly  from  I  and  II 
cervical  nerves).  Joins  communicans  hypogiossi  from  II  and 
III  cervical  to  form 

Ansa  Hypogiossi  (Pig.  395). 

I.  Branches  to  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid  and 
omo-hyoid. 

c,  Thyro-hyoid.    To  thyro-hyoid  muscle  (Pig.  186). 

d,  Ling[ual.    To  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  muscles  of  tongue. 

e,  Gemo-hyoid  branch. 

THE  SPINAL  NERVES 

Origin  of  each.   Prom  the  spinal  cord  by  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  root.   The  I  nerve, 

the  suboccipital,  may  have  no  dorsal  root. 
Branch  from  each  before  its  division,  recurrent  meningeal. 
Division  of  each  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  primary  division  after  emergence. 

from  intervertebral  foramen  (Fig.  12). 

The  Cervical  Nerves. 

A.  Posterior  Primary  Divisions.    Those  of  I,  II,  III  and  sometimes   IV  inter- 
communicate to  form  posterior  cervical  plexus  (Fig.  173). 

I.  Posterior  Division.    No  typical  medial  cutaneous  branch. 
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o.  Muscular  branches  to  superior  and  inferior  <^*>fcy», 
coniplcxus,  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  wmar. 

6.  Cutaneous.  Wlicn  present,  accompanies  "t^t**^ 
arter\*. 
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IL  Posterior  Division. 

a.  External  or  Lateral  Ramus.      To  complexus.  multi- 

fidus,  semispinalis  colli  and  inferior  obliaue. 
h.  Internal  ot  Medial  Ramus  or  Occipitalis  Major,  to  scalp 

(Fig.  173). 

III.  Posterior  Division. 

a.  External  or  Lateral  Ramus.    To  neighboring  muscles. 

b.  Internal  or  Medial  Ramus.  Chieny  cutaneous,  the 
third  occipital  nerve,  but  also  to  complexus  and  semi- 
spinalis colli. 

IV,  V,  VI,  VI I  and  VIII  Posterior  Divisions    each  divide  into 

lateral  or  muscular  and  medial  or  cutaneous  rami  except 
VII  and  VIII  which  tisually  are  only  muscular  (Pig.  1 1). 
B.  Anterior  Primary  Divisions.    Each  receives  a  gray  ramus  commtmicans. 

Cervical  plexus.    By  intercommtmication  of  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  anterior 
primary  divisions. 

a.  Superficial  Branches  (Pigs.  163,  176,  178,  395). 

I.  Ascending. 

1.  Occipitalis  minor.    Prom  II  or  II  and  III. 

Cervical,  auricular,  mastoid  and  occipital  branches. 

2.  Auricularis  magnus.  From  II  and  III,  from  III  only 
or  from  III  and  IV. 

Facial,  auricular  and  mastoid  branches. 
II.  Transverse. 

3.  Superficial  cervical  (n.  cutaneus  colli)  from  II  and  III, 
III  only,  or  from  III  and  IV. 

Upper  and  lower  branches. 
IV.  Descending.    From  III  and  IV. 

4.  Suprasternal. 

5.  Supraclavicular. 

6.  Supra-acromial. 

b.  Deep  Branches. 

V.  External  Branches  (Figs.  181,  182). 
.  7.  Muscular. 

To  stemo-mastoid  from  II  nerve. 
To  trapezius  from  III  and  IV  nerves. 
To  levator  anguli  scapulae,  from  III  and  IV  nerves. 
To  scalenus  medius  and  scalenus  posticus  from  III 
and  IV  nerves. 

8.  Communicating.  With  spinal  accessory  forming  stemo- 
mastoid  and  suStrapezial  plexuses. 

IV.  Internal  Branches. 

9.  Muscular. 

To  rectus  capitis  anticus  ma jor  f rom  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 
To  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  and  rectus  lateralis 

from  I  and  II. 
To  longus  colli  and  intertransversales  from  II,  III 

andlV. 
To  scalenus  anticus  from  IV. 

To  genio-h^d,  from  I  and  II  to  hyp(M;lossal,  q.v. 
To  infrahyoid  muscles,  from  I  and  II  to  hypoglossal, 

^     ^'  ^^      . 
10.  Commumcatmg. 

A  gray  ramus  commtmicans  from  superior  cervical 

r|)athetic  ganglion  to  each  of  first  four  anterior 
sions. 
Branch  to  vagus  ganglion  of  the  trunk ^  from  I  and  II. 
Branch  to  hypoglossal  froi^  I  and  II  (vide  hypogloesal 
nerve). 
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Communicans  hypoglossi  from  II  and  III  to  fonn 
ansa  hypoglossi. 
II.  Phrenic.  Prom  III,  IV  and  V.  (Pigs.  i8i,  i86, 546, 362). 
Pleural.   One  to  costal  and  one  to  mediastinal  pleara. 
Pericardiac. 
Terminal. 
Terminal  branches  of  right  phrenic. 
Anterior  branch.    To  upjper  surface  of  diaphragm,  diaphragmatic  perito- 
neum and  falciform  ligament. 
Posterior  branch.    Pierces  diaphragm. 
Muscular. 

Phrenico-abdominal. 
Recurrent.    To  right  auricle. 
Branches  to  diaphragmatic  gangUon  (Pig.  322). 
Branches  to  aid  formation  ot  diaphragmatic  plexus,  which  sends 
branches  to  peritoneum  of  liver,  coronary  ligament  and  right  supra- 
renal  body. 
Terminal  branches  of  left  f>hrenic. 
Anterior  branch.   To  diaphragm. 
Lateral  branch.    To  diaphragm. 

Posterior  branch.    To  diaphragm  and  to  left  suprarenal  body  through 
solar  or  coeliac  plexus. 

Brachial  Plexus.  By  interlacement  of  anterior  primary  divisions  of  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII  cervical  and  I  thoracic  nerves,  each  division  receiving  a  gray  ramus 
communicans  from  the  ^rmpathetic,  the  rami  for  the  V  and  VI  coming  from  middle 
ganglion,  those  for  VII  and  VIII  arising  from  inferior  ganglion,  and  that  for  I 
thomcic  from  first  thoracic  ganglion,  which  may  contribute  also  a  white  ramus  to 
I  thoracic  nerve  (Figs.  29,  187). 

a.  Supraclavicular  Branches, 

I.  Suprascapular  Nerve.  From  V  and  VI  through  outer  trunk. 
To  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  and  shoulder- joint  (Fig.  16). 

II.  Posterior  Sastpular  (n.  dorsalis  scapuke)  or  nerve  to  the 
rhomboid  muscles.  From  V  to  both  rhomboids  and  levator  anguli 
scapulae  (Figs.  15,  178). 

III.  Posterior  Thoracic,  longthoracic  or  ejctemal  respiratory  nerve 
of  Bell.    From  V,  VI  and  VII.   To  serratus  magnus  (Figs.  27,  187). 

IV.  Muscular. 

1.  To  longus  colli  and  scalenus  anticus  from  V,  VI,  VII, 
and  Vnl.  as  these  nerves  leave  vertebral  column. 

2.  To  scalenus  medius  and  posticus,  from  V,  VI,  VII  and 
VIII  while  in  foramina. 

3.  Nerve  to  subclavius.    From  V  through  outer  trunk 
(Fig.  178). 

V.  Communicating  branch  to  phrenic  from  V. 

b.  Infraclavicular  Branches, 

From  Outer  Card, 
VI.  External     Anterior  Thoracic.      From  V,  VI,  and  VII.     To 

pectoralis  major  and  minor  (Fig.  24). 
VII.  MuscuLO-cuTANEOUS.    From  V,  VI  and  sometimes  VII. 

1.  Muscular.    To  coraco-brachialis,  biceps  and  part  of 
brachialis  anticus  (Pig.  396). 

2.  Humeral.    Accompanies  nutrient   artery  to  htunerus. 

3.  Articular  to  elbow -joint. 

4.  Terminal  (n.  cutaneus  antibrachii  lateralis). 

Anterior  branch.  Skin  of  radial  side  of  forearm, 
anterior  surface;  articular  branches  to  wrist- joint. 

Posterior  branch.  Skin  dorsal  surface  radial  side 
forearm  (Pigs.  27.  40.  42.  46,  53.  67). 
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From  Both  Outer  and  Inner  Cords. 

VIII.  MSDIAN  Nbrvb.    Outer  head  fraoi  VI  and  VII  throt^  onter 
ooid;  inner  head  from  VIII C  and  I T  through  inner  ooid  (Figs.  41,  55). 

1.  Articular.    To  elbow- joint. 

2.  Muscular.  To  pronator  radii  teres,  pabmaris  kngus, 
flexor  carpi  radialis  and  flexor  sublinus  digitonmi,  the 
blanches  arising  in  common  except  one  eaoi  for  indical 
portion  and  radial  head  of  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  Anterior  interosseous  nerve  (Fig.  56). 

Muscular  to  pronator  quadratus,  flexor  kxigus  poDids 

and  radial  half  of  flexor  profimdus  digitormn. 
Articular  to  radio-carpal  ioint. 
Branches  to  radius  and  uma. 

4.  P^dmar  cutaneous.    To  skin  of  palm. 

5.  Muscular  branch  in  hand  to  abductor,  opponens  and 
•  supNerficial  head  of  flexor  brevis  pollids. 

6.  Digital  branches  (Fig.  61) 

First  and  second  to  sides  of  thtunb. 

Third  to  radial  side  index  finger  and  supplies  first 

lumbricalis. 
Fourth  to  adjacent  sides  index  and  middle  fingers 

and  supplies  second  lumbricalis. 
Fifth  to  adjacent  sides  middle  and  ring  fingers. 
From  Inner  Cord. 
IX.  Internal  Anterior  Thoracic  Nerve.    From  VIII  C  and  I  T. 

To  both  pectoral  muscles  (Fig.  27). 
X.  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  cutaneus  brachii  medialis) 

From  I T.    To  skin  inner  side  upper  arm  (Figs.  40,  46). 
XI.  Intonal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  cutaneus  antibradiii  medialis). 
From  VIII  C  and  I T  (Fig.  40). 

1.  Anterior  (r.  volaris).  Skin  ulnar  side  volar  aspect  of 
forearm  (Fig.  5j). 

2.  Posterior  (r.  uuiaris).  Skin  ulnar  side  dorsal  aspect 
forearm,  upper  three-fourths  (Fig.  67). 

XII.  Ulnar  Nervb.    Prom  VIII C  and  sometimes  VII  C  and  torn 
IT  (Fig.  396). 

1.  Articular  to  elbow- joint  (Fig.  7i). 

2.  Musctdar.  To  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  ulnar  half  of 
flexor  profundus  digitorum  (Fig.  56). 

3.  Palmar  cutaneous.    To  skin  of  palm. 

4.  Dorsal  cutaneous,     (r.  dorsalis  manus)  (Fig.  397). 

Inner  dorsal  disptal.    Ulnar  side  little  &ag^. 
Middle  dorsal  cngital,  adjacent  sides  of  little  and  ring 

fingers. 
CXtter  dorsal  digital,  aids  radial  nerve  in  supplying 

adjacent  sides  ring  and  middle  fingers. 

5.  Superficial  terminal  branch  (Pig.  61). 

Branch  to  palmaris  brevis,  skin  and  sometimes  to 

fourth  Itunbricalis. 
Digital  branches,  one  to  ulnar  side  of  little  finger, 

one  to  adjacent  sides  of  little  and  ring  fingers. 

6.  Deep  terminal  branch  (Fie.  64). 

Muscular  bninches  to  abductor,  opponens  and  flexor 
mimini  digtti;  adductor  transversus  and  obliquus 
pollicis  and  deep  head  of  flexor  brevis  pollicis;  ^rd 
and  4th  lumbrioales;  dorsal  and  volar  interossei. 

Articular,  to  small  joints  of  carpus  and  metacarpus. 

Perforating  to  dorsum  of  hand. 
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From  Posterior  Cord  (Fig.  29). 

XIII.  Upper  or  Short  Subscapular.   From  V  and  VI.   To  upper  part 
ot  subscapularis. 

XIV.  Middle  or  Long  Subscapular.    From  VI,  VII  and  VIII.   To 
latissimus  dorsi  (Fig.  27). 

XV.  Lower  Subscapular.    From  V  and  VI.    To  subscapularis  and 

teres  major. 
XVI.  Circumflex  or  Axillary   Nerve  (n.  axillaris).    From  V 
and  VI. 

I.  Articular.    To  shoulder- joint. 

a.  Cutaneous.   To  skin  over  posterior  half  of  deltoid  and 

upper  half  dorsal  surface  of  arm  (Pig.  46). 
3.  Muscular.    To  teres  minor  and  deltoid  (Fig.  14). 
XVII.  Musculo  Spiral  (n.  radialis).    From  VI,  VII,  VI 11  and  some- 
times from  V  (Figs.  41,  47,  ^5). 

1.  Internal  cutaneous.  May  arise  in  common  with  muscu- 
lar branches  to  inner  and  long  heads  of  triceps  (Fig  42). 

2.  Superior  external  cutaneous.    Upper  arm. 

3.  Imerior  external  cutaneous.    Forearm,  dorsal  aspect, 
radial  side  (Fig.  46). 

4.  Muscular  branches. 

To  long  head  of  triceps. 

To  upper  part  inner  nead  of  triceps. 

Ulnar  collateral  branch.   To  lower  part  inner  head  of 

triceps. 
To  outer  head  of  triceps  and  anconeus. 
To  brachialis  anticus,  orachio-radialis  and  extensor 

carpi  radialis  loiunor. 
%,  Humeral  branches.   To  bone  and  periosteum. 

6.  Articular  branches  to  elbow- joint. 

7.  Terminal.   The  radial  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves. 

Rftdkl  Nerve.    Sensorv  (Fies.  56;  67). 

External  branch.    To  radial  side  of  thtmib  and 
thenar  eminence. 

Internal  branch.  Divides  into  one  ior  adjacent 
sides  and  dorsi  of  thumb  and  index  fingers;  and 
one  for  adjacent  sides  and  dorsi  of  index  and 
middle  fingers  and  to  aid  ulnar  in  supplying 
adjacent  sides  of  middle  and  ring  fingers. 
Pottefior  Interosseous  (Figs.  55,  69). 

To  supinator  brevis. 

To  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

To  extensores  carpi  ulnaris,  communis  digitorum 
and  minimi  digiti. 

To  extensores  ossis  metacarpi  and  brevis  pollicis. 

To  extensor  lon^s  pollicis. 

To  extensor  indicis. 

Terminal  branches  to  wrist- joint,  joints  of  carpus 
and  carpo-metacarpal  joints. 

The  Thoracic  Nerves.    Twelve  pairs  (Fig.  12). 
A.  The  Posterior  Primary  Divisions. 
Each  Posterior  Primary  Division. 
a.  Internal  Branch  ^r.  medialis). 
I.  Upper  Six. 

1.  Cutaneous  branches  to  skin  of  back  (Fig.  11). 

2.  Muscular  branches  to  transverso-spinates. 
II.  Lower  Six. 

I.  Muscular  branches  to  multifidus  spinfie. 
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b.  External  Branch  (r.  lateralis). 
I.  Upper  Six. 

I.  Musctilar  branches  to  erector  spins. 
II.  Lower  Six. 

I.  Cutaneous  chiefly. 
B.  The  Anterior  Primary  Divisions  or  InUrcosUU  Nerves  (Figs.  12,  365). 

Each  nerve  receives  a  gray  ramus  communicans  from,  and  each,  except  the 
first,  gives  a  white  ramus  communicans  to  thoracic  ganglionated  cord  of 
sympathetic.  The  greater  part  of  I  thoracic  nerve  joins  brachial  plexus, 
a.  Muscular  Branches.    To  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls  (Pig.  291). 

I.  Prom  all  the  nerves.    To  levatores  costarum,  external  and 

internal  intercostals  and  subcostals. 
II.  Prom  upper  four  nerves.   To  serratus  posticus  superior. 

III.  From  111,  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  nerves.   To  triangularis  stemi. 

IV.  Prom  IX,  X  and  XI  nerves.    To  serratus  posticus  inferior. 
V.  From  lower  eight  nerves.    To  rectus  abdominis. 

VI.  Prom  lower  six  nerves.    To  diaphragm. 
VII.  From  lower  five  nerves.    To  extemsu  and  internal  oblique  and 

transversalis. 
VII.  From  last  or  subcostal  nerve.    To  pyramidaUs. 
h.  Cutaneous  Branches. 

I.  Lateral  cutaneous.    From  each  nerve  except  the  first. 

1.  Anterior  ramus.  Those  from  IV,  V,  and  VI  nerves 
supply  mammary  gland.  Those  from  VII  to  XI  to  skm 
of  abdomen.    That  from  XII  to  buttock  (Fig.  288). 

2.  Posterior  ramus. 

Interoosto-htmieral  nerve  (n.  intercosto-brachialis), 
is  the  posterior  ramus  of  II  lateral  cutaneous.    To 
skin  of  arm  (Fig.  27, 46). 
II.  Anterior  cutaneous. 

1 .  Pectoral  group  from  upper  six,  except,  sometimes  the 
first  (Fig.  20). 

2.  Abdominal  group.  Fxom  lower  six  intercostals 
(Fig.  288). 

The  Lumbar  Nerves.    Five  pairs. 

A.  The  Posterior  Primary  I&visions. 

a.  Internal  or  Medial  Branch  of  each.    To  multifidus  spins. 

b.  External  or  Lateral  Branch  of  each.    Muscular  to  erector  spins. 

External  Branches  of  I,  II  and  III. 

I.  Cutaneous  nerves  (nn.  dunium  superiores)  to  buttock  (Fig  11). 
II.  Branch  from  V  to  Join  I  sacral  nerve. 

B.  The  Anterior  Primary  Divisions  (Fig.  329). 

a.  Gray  Ramus  Commimicans  &CMm  Sympathetic  to  each. 
h.  White  Ramus  Commtmicans  to  Sympathetic  from  I  and  II  and  some- 
times from  III  and  IV. 
Lumbar  Plexus.   Formed  by  IL,  IIL,  IIIX  and  part  of  IVL  and  sometimes 
a  part  of  Xlir. 

a.  Muscular  Branches. 

I.  To  quadratus  lumborum  from  upper  three  or  four. 
II.  To  psoas  magnus  from  II  and  III  and  sometimes  I  and  IV. 
III.  To  psoas  parvus  from  I  and  II. 

b.  Ilio-Hypogastric   Nerve.      From  IL  alone  or  also  from  XI I  For  XII  r 
and  Xir  (Fig.  2Qi). 

I.  Iliac  branch  (n.  cutaneus  lateralis).    Skin  of  gluteal  region. 
II.  Hypogastric  (n.  cutaneus  anterior).    Suprapubic  skin. 
III.  Muscular.    To  internal  and  external  oblique  and  transversalis. 

c.  Ilio-Inguinal  Nerve.    From  Xlir  and  IL  (Fig.  329). 

f.  Branches  to  upper  inner  part  of  skin  of  thigh. 
II.  Anterior  scrotal  (or  labi^)  branches. 
III.  Muscular  to  internal  and  external  oblique  and  transversalis. 
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d,  Genito-Cniral  Nerve  (n.  genito-femoralis).    IL  and  ILL  (Pig.  329). 

I.  Genital  (n.  spennaticus  extemus).  From  LL.  To  cremaster 
miiscle,  skin  of  scrottun  and  skin  of  adjacent  part  of  thigh. 

II.  Crural  branch  (n.  lumbo-inguinalis).  Skin  of  upper  part 
of  thigh. 

III.  Muscular  to  internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  sometimes. 

e.  External  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  cutaneus  femoris  lateralis). 

From  IIL  and  IILL  (Figs.  104,  106). 

I.  Anterior  branch.   Antero>lateral  aspect  of  thigh. 
II.  Posterior  branch.    Lower  gluteal  and  upper  femoral  regions. 
/.  Obturator  Nerve.    From  ILL,  IIIL,  and  IVL  (Figs.  109,  329). 
I.  Branch  to  obturator  extemus. 
II.  Anterior  ramus, 

1.  Articular.    To  hip- joint.  ^ 

2.  Muscular.     To   adductores  brevis  and  longus,  and 
to  gracilis. 

3.  Cutaneous.   Sometimes  arises  from  branch  to  adductor 
longus.   Aids  in  forming  obturator  or  subsartorial  plexus. 

4.  Communicating,  to    accessory  obturator   and   ante- 
rior crural. 

5.  Vascular  branch.    To  femoral  artery. 
II.  Posterior  ramus, 

7.  Muscular.   To  obturator  extemus,  adductores  magnus 
and  brevis. 

8.  Articular.     To  hip-joint  and  to  knee-joint — genicu^ 
late  branch, 

g.  Accessory  Obturator  Nerve.     Not  constant.     From  IILL  and  IVL  and 
sometimes  VL  (Fig.  109). 

I.  Muscular  branch  to  pectineus. 
II.  Articular  branch  hip- joint. 

III.  Communicating  branch  to  obturator,  anterior  division. 
h.  Anterior  Crural  or  Femoral  Nerve    (n.  femoralis).   From  LL,  ILL,  IILL 
and  IVL  (Figs.  108,  329). 

I.  Muscular  to  psoas  magnus,  iliacus  and  pectineus. 
II.  Branches  to  femoral  artery. 

III.  Anterior  or  superficial  division.    Chiefly  cutaneous  (Fig.  106). 

1.  Middle  cutaneous  (rr.  cutanei  anteriores). 

by  its  internal  and  external  brandies  to  sartoritis 
muscle  and  to  skin  of  front  of  thi^h. 

2.  Internal  cutaneous  (rr.  cutanei  mecuales). 

Branches  to  skin  antero-intemal  aspect  of  thigh. 

Anterior  branch.    Inner  side  of  knee. 

Posterior  branch.    Lower  part  of  thigh,  upper  part 

of  leg,  inner  surface. 
Branch  to  subsartorial  plexus. 

IV.  Posterior  or  deep  division, 

1.  Muscular. 

Nerve  to  rectus  femoris. 

Branches  to  hip- joint. 
Nerve  to  vastus  extemus. 

Branches  to  knee-joint. 
Nerve  to  vastus  intemus. 

Branches  to  knee-joint. 
'  Nerve  or  nerves  to  crureus. 

Branches  to  subcrurens  and  knee-joint. 

2.  Articular.    As  noted  in  IV,  i. 

3.  Internal  or  long  saphenous  (n.  sapl^enus)  (Pigs.  106, 
107,  120). 

Commtmicating.  Unites  with  branches  from  internal 
cutaneous  and  obturator  to  form  subsartorial  or 
obturator  plexus. 
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Infrapatellar.    To  patdlar  plexus. 
Articular.    To  knee-joint.    Inconstant. 
Terminal.    Leg  and  dorsum  of  foot. 
Anterior  Primary  Division  IV  Lumbar  (n.  furcaHs). 
a.  One  Portion  enters  Itimbar  plescus.' 

6.  One  Portion  unites  with  Anterior  Primary  Division  V  Lumbar  to  form 
Lumbo-Sacral  Cord,  which  enters  sacral  plexus. 

The  Sacral  Nerves.    (Five  pairs).   The  Coccygeal  Nerve. 

A.  The  Posterior  Primary  Divisions  (Pig.  85). 

a.  Internal  or  Medial  Branches  of  I,  II  and  III  supply  multifidus  spins. 

b.  External  or  Lateral  Branches  of  I,  II  and  III5  with  corresponding 
branch  of  VL  form  the 

Posterior  Sacral  Plexus. 

I.  Branches  to  multifidus  spins. 

II.  Branches  (nn.  dunium  medii)  to  skin  of  buttock  (Fig.  11). 
IV.  and  V.  Posterior  Primary  EMvisions.    Without  division  into 
internal  and  external  branches,  they  unite  with  each  other  and 
wiUi  the  posterior  primary  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve,  to 
form  the 
Posterior  Sacro-Coccygeal  Nerve. 

I.  Branches  to  skin  of  coccygeal  region. 

B.  The  Anterior  Primary  Divisions  (Fig.  336). 

a.  Gray  Ramus  Communicans  to  each. 

b.  White  Rami  Communicantes  from  II  and  III  or  III  and  IV  directly  to 
pelvic  plexus  without  traversing  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Sacral  Plexus. 
Formed  by  lumbo-sacral  cord,  15,  part  of  115,  and  part  of  III5. 
o.  Muscular  (Figs.  85,  336). 

I.  Nerve  to  quadratus  femoris.    From  IVL  and  VL  and  15. 
I.  Branch  to  gemellus  inferior. 
2..  Branch  to  hip- joint. 
II.  Nerve  to  obturator  mtemus.    From  VL,  15  and  115. 

I.  Branch  to  gemellus  superior, 
m.  Nerve  to  hamstring  muscles.   From  IVL.  VL,  15, 115,  III5. 
Incorporated  in  trunk  of  great  sciatic  usually. 

1.  Upper  branches  to   semitendinosus  and    long   head 
of  biceps. 

2.  Lower  oranches  to  semitendinosus,  semimembranosus, 
adductor  magnus. 

IV.  Nerve  to  pyriformis.   From  115  or  15  and  115. 
V.  Superior  Gluteal  nerve.    From  IVL,  VL,  IS. 

1 .  Superior  branch  to  gluteus  medius. 

2.  Inferior  branch  to  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  and 
tensor  fascia  femoris. 

VI.  Inferior  gluteal  nerve.  From  VL,  15, 115.  To  gluteus  maximus. 

VII.  Nerve  to  short  head  of  biceps.     From  VL,  15,  115. 

b.  Articular.    See  a,  I,  2  and  c$  of  this  section. 

c.  Terminal  Branches. 

VIII.  and  IX.  External  and  Internal  Popliteal  Nerves,  usually  associ- 
ated to  constitute. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve,    (n.  ischiadicus).     From  IVL,  VL,  15,  115,  III5. 
Usually  includes  also: 

1.  The  nerve  to  the  hamstrings. 

2.  The  nerve  to  biceps,  short  head. 

3.  Articular  branch  to  hip- joint. 

4.  Articular  to  knee-joint. 

5.  Terminal  branches,  internal  and  external  popliteal, 
when  these  do  not  arise  separately  from  plexus. 
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The  External  Popliteal  or  Peroneal  Nerve    (n.  peronaeus  communis).     Fkom 
IVL,  VL,  IS,  115,  posterior  portions  (Pigs.  92,  124).    A  termkial  Manch  of 
great  sciatic  or  of  sacral  plexus. 
Cutaneous  branches  (Figs.  124,  130). 

a.  Sural  (n.  cutaneus  surae  lateralLs). 

b.  Peroneal  Comihunicating  or  Commxmicans  Peronei  or  Pibularis  (n. 
anastomoticus  peronaeus).  Unites  with  communicans  poplitei  to 
form  short  saphenous. 

Terminal  branches. 

c.  Recurrent  Articular  or  Recurrent  Tibial.  To  knee-joint,  upper  tibio- 
fibular joint  and  tibialis  anticus. 

d.  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (n.  peronasus  profundus)  (Fig.  123). 

I.  Muscular  branches.    To  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  longus  digi- 

torum,  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  peroneus  tertius. 
II.  Articular.    To  ankle- joint. 

III.  Internal  terminal  branch  (Pig.  128). 

1.  Branch  to  first  doiial  interosseous  muscle,  mesiid 
metacarpal  and  first  and  second  metacarpo-pbalan- 
geal  joints. 

2.  Two  dorsal  digital  branches  to  adjacent  sides  of  &it 
and  second  toes. 

IV.  External  terminal  branch. 

1 .  First,  second  and  usually  third  and  sometimes  fourth 
dorsal  interosseotis  nerves.  To  adjacent  joints;  some- 
times to  scicond  and  third  dorsal  interosseous  musdes. 

2.  Branch  to  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

e.  Mttsculo-Ctttaneous  Nerve  (n.  peronaeus  superficialis)  (Fig.  124). 

I.  Muscular.    An  upper  and  a  lower  branch  to  peronaeus  longus, 
a  branch  to  peroneus  brevis. 
II.  Internal  terminal  (n.  cutaneus  dorsalis  medialis)  (Pig.  120). 

1.  Cutaneous  to  front  of  le^»  dorsum  of  foot. 

2.  Inner  branch.    Inner  side  of  foot  and  of  great  toe. 

3.  Middle  branch.  Terminates  by  aiding  in  supply  of 
adjacent  sides  first  and  second  toes. 

4.  Outer  branch. 

Two  dorsal  digital  branches  for  adjacent  sides  second 
and  third  toes. 
III.  External  terminal  (n.  cutan^s  dorsalis  intermedins)  (Pig.  128). 

1.  Cutaneous  to  &t>nt  of  leg,  dorsum  of  foot. 

2.  Inner  branch. 

Two  dorsal  digital  branches,  adjacent  sides,  third 
and  fourth  toes. 

3.  Outer  branch. 

Two  dorsal  digital  branches,  adjacent  sides,  fourth 
and  fifth  toes. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  or  Tibial  Nerve  (n.  tibialis).    From  IVL,  V£»,  15, 115, 
III5,  anterior  portions.  A  terminal  branch  of  great  sciatic  or  of  sacral  plexus  (Pig.  91 ). 
Articular  branches. 

a.  Branch  to  hip- joint.  Appears  as  if  a  branch  of  great  sciatic  unless  the 
latter  is  absent. 

b.  Upper  or  Azygous  Branch. 

c.  Lower  Branch.    Accompanies  inferior  internal  articular  artery. 

d.  An  Inconstant  Third  Branch  may  accompany  superior  internal  articular 
artery. 

Muscular  branches  (Fig.  88). 

e.  To  Inner  Head  of  Gastrocnemius. 

/.  To  Outer  Head  of  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 
g.  To  Plantaris  and  to  knee-joint. 
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h.  Nerve  to  Popliteus. 

I.  Nutrient  branch  to  tibia. 
II.  Interosseous  cniral  nerve. 

I.  To  inferior  tibio-fibukr  joint. 
III.  To  knee-joint  and  superior  tibio-fibular  joint. 
Cutaneous  branch. 

f .  Communicans  Tibialis  or  Poplitei  (n.  cutaneus  surae  medialis).   Unites, 
usually,  with  communicans  fibularis  to  form 

External  or  Short  Saphenous  Nerve  (n.  suralis)  (Pig.  130). 
I.  Cutaneous  to  back  of  leg,  lower  third. 
II.  Lateral  calcanean. 

III.  I>orsal  lateral  cutaneous  in  foot  (Pig.  129). 

IV.  Articular  to  ankle-  and  astragalo-calcanean  joints. 
Terminal  branch. 

j.  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Pig.  IJ7). 
The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve,  (n.   tibialis).     The  continuation  of  internal 
popliteal  from  lower  border  popliteus  muscle.    Ends  behind  inner  malleolus 
dividing  into  internal  and  external  plantar  nerves, 

a.  Nerve  to  Tibialis  Posticus. 

I.  Nerve  to  soleus  and  flexor  longus  digitortun. 
II.  Nerve  to  peroneal  artery  and  nutrient  canal  of  fibula. 

b.  and  c.  Nerves  to  Plexor  Longus  Digitorum  and  Flexor  Longus  Hallucis. 

d.  Internal  Calcanean  (rr.  calcanei  mediales). 

I.  Internal  calcanean  (Pig.  138). 

II.  Calcaneo-plantar. 

e.  Articular  Branches.   To  anlde  joint. 
/.  Internal  Plantar  Nerve  (Pig.  141). 

I.  Cutaneous.    To  inner  part  of  sole. 

II.  Articular.    To  inner  tarsal  and  metatarsal  joints. 

III.  Muscular.    To  abductor  hallucis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

IV.  Inner  terminal  branch  (Pig.  145). 

1.  Cutaneous  branches  to  mner  side  foot. 

2.  Branch  to  inner  head  of  flexor  brevis  hallucis. 

3.  Terminates  as  plantar  digital  nerve  for    inner    side 
great  toe. 

V.  Outer  or  lateral  terminal  branch  (Fig.  143). 

I.  Plantar  digital  nerve  (n.  digitalis  plartaris  commimis). 
Plantar  digital  proper  \  For  contiguous  sides  of  ist 
Plantar  digital  proper  /  and  2nd  toes. 
Branch  to  first  lumbricalis. 

a.  Plantar  digital. 

Plantar  digital  proper  \  For    contiguous    sides    2nd 
Plantar  digital  proper  /  and  3rd  toes. 
Branch  to  second  limibricalis,  sometimes. 

3.  Plantar  digitaL 

Plantar  digital  proper  "1  For    contiguous    sides    3id 
Plantar  digital  proper  /  and  4th  toes. 

g.  External  Plantar  Nerve  (Fig.  143). 

I.  Cutaneous.    To  lateral  part  of  sole. 

II.  Muscular.    To  flexor  accessorius  and  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

III.  Superficial  or  cutaneous  terminal  branch. 

1 .  Internal  branch  or  plantar  digital  for  contiguous  sides 
of  i^th  and  5th  toes  by  dividing  into  2  proper  plantar 
digital  branches. 

2.  External  branch. 

Branches  to  flexor  minimi  digiti  and  interossei  of  4th 
intermetatarsal  space. 
Plantar  digital  for  outer  side  little  toe. 
rV.  Deep  or  Muscular  terminal  branch. 

I .  Branches  to  interossei  of  ist,  2nd,  3rd  and  sometimes  of 
4th  intermetatarsal  spaces. 
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2.  Branches  to  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  lumbricales  and  ad- 
ductores  obliquus  and  transversus  hallucis. 

3.  Articular  branches  to  tarsal  and  metatarsal  joints. 
Pudendal  Plbxus  (Pigs.  336,  399}. 

Continuous  with  saoal  plexus.  Formed  by  anterior  primary  divisions 
IV5,  V5  and  of  coccygeal  nerve,  with  contributions  from  15,  115 
and  III5. 

a.  Visceral  Branches.  These  are  the  white  rami  communicantes  of  115 
and  III5  or  of  III5  and  IV5,  which  pass  directly  to  the  sympathetic 
pelvic  plexus  without  traversing  sympathetic  ganglia.  Distributed  to 
pelvic  viscera  and  internal  and  external  genitalia. 

b.  Muscular  Branches.  Prom  115  and  III5  or  from  III5  and  IV5.  To 
rohincter  ani  extemus,  levator  ani  and  coccygeus  (Pig.  268). 

c.  iWforating  Cutaneous  Nerve.  From  115  and  III5.  Inconstant.  To 
sldn  over  lower  inner  part  of  glutaeus  maximtis  (Pig.  268). 

d.  Small  Sciatic  Nerve  (n.  cutaneus  femoris  posterior).  From  15,  115  and 
III5  or  from  115  and  III5  (Figs.  81,  268). 

I.  Inferior  pudendal  or  perineal  (rr.  perineales)  (Fig.  274). 

I.  Branches  to  scrotum    (or  labium  ma  jus)  and  penis 


(or  clitoris). 


2.  To  perinetun  and  anus;  upper  part  thigh. 
n.  Gluteal  cutaneous  (rr.  cluniiun  interiores). 

To  sldn  of  gluteal  region.    May  replace  perforating  cutane- 
ous nerve. 

III.  Femoral  branches.     Skin  of  thigh. 

IV.  Sural  branches.   Skin  of  leg. 

e.  Pudic  Nerve  (n.  pudendus).    From  115,  III5  and  IV5  (Figs.  84,  268). 
I.  Inferior  hemorrhoidal.   External  sphincter;  skin  otanal  region. 
II.  Perineal  nerve.    One  of  the  terminal  branches. 

1.  Deep  or  muscular  branch. 

Muscular  branches  to  external  sphincter,  levator  ani, 
transversus  perinei,  ischio-cavemosus,  bulbo- 
cavemosus  (or  sphincter  vaginae)  and  compressor 
urethraB. 

Nerve  to  the  bulb.  To  bulb;  corpus  spongiosum; 
urethra. 

2.  Superficial  or  cutaneous  branch  (Pig.  268). 

Lateral,  external  or  posterior  branch.    Skin  of  peri- 
neum. 
Mesial,  internal  or  anterior  branch.     Scrotum  (or 
labia). 
III.  Dorsal  nerve  of  penis  (or  of  clitoris).    One  of  the  terminal 
branches  (Figs.  277,  299). 

1.  Nerve  to  corpus  cavemosum. 

2.  Branches  to  under  surface  of  penis. 

3.  Terminal  branches  to  glans. 

/.  Sacro-Coccvgeal  Nerves  (nn.  anococcygei).    From  the  coccygeal  plexus, 
formed  by  branch  from  IV5,  by  V5  and  coccygeal  nerve  (Pig.  336). 
I.  Branches  to  skin  of  coccygeal  region. 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM 

THE  CERVICO-CEPHALIC  PORTION 

SuPBRXOR  Cervical  Ganglion  (Fig.  395). 
Somatic  Branches, 
a.  Four  Gray  Rami  Communicantes.    One  gray  ramus  for  the  anterior 
primary  division  of  each  of  the  first  four  cervical  nerves  containing 
vaso-motor,  pilo-motor  and  secretory  fibres  for  the  parts  supplied  by 
these  nerves.    Axones  of  cells  of  the  ganglion  of  origin. 
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b.  Communicating  Branches  (Fig.  393). 

1.  To  petrous  ganglion  of  IX. 

2.  To  both  ganglia  of  vagus. 

3.  To  XII. 

4.  To  external  laryngeal  (not  constant). 
Visceral  Branches. 

c.  Pharyngeal.    To  ioin  pharyngeal  plexus. 

d.  Superior  Cervical  Cardiac.    Right  nerve  to  deep  cardiac  plexus;  left 
nerve  to  superficial  cardiac  plexus  (Figs.  349,  357). 

e.  Vascular  Branches. 

I.  External  Carotid  branch  (Fig.  220). 

Branches  accompany  &aj^  branch  of  external  carotid 
artery. 
Plexus  on  facial  artery  gives  sympathetic  root  to 

submaxillary  ganglion,  q.  v  (Fig.  ^91). 
Plexus  on  middle  meningeal  artery  gives  s^pathetic 
root,  the  smallest  deep  petrosal  nerve,  to  otic  ganglion. 
II.  Internal  carotid  or  ascending  branch  (Pig.  219). 

1.  Carotid  plexus. 

Carotid  branches  to  internal  carotid. 
To  VI  cranial  nerve. 
To  Gasserian  ganglion. 

Great  deep  petrosal  nerve.    To  Meckers  ganglion. 
Small  dee]}  petrosal  nerve  (n.  carotioo-tympanicus)  to 
tympanic  plexus  of  IX. 

2.  Cavernous  plexus  (Fig.  219). 

Branches  to  III,  IV  and  ophthalmic  division  of 
V  nerves. 

Carotid  branches  to  internal  carotid. 
Sympathetic  root  of  ciliary  ganglion. 
Branches  to  pituitary  body. 
/.  Vertebral  Branches.    To  bones  and  ligaments  of  upper  vertebrae. 

Middle  Cervical  Ganglion  (Pig.  186). 
Somatic  Branches. 

a.  Two  Gray  Rami  Communicantes.   To  VC  and  VIC,  anterior  divisions. 

b.  Subclavian  Loop  (ansa  subclavia).  To  inferior  ganglion,  subclavian 
artery  and  phrenic  nerve. 

Visceral  Branches. 

c.  Thyroid  Plexus.    With  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

d.  Middle  Cervical  Cardiac  Nerve.    To  deep  cardiac  plexus  (Fig.  357). 

Inferior  Cervical  Ganglion  (Fig.  365). 
Somatic  Branches. 

a.  Two  Gray  Rami  Communicantes.  ToVIJCandVIIICanteriordivisicms. 

b.  Branch  to  Inferior  Laryngeal  Nerve. 
Visceral  Branches. 

c.  Vertebral  Plexus.    With  vertebral  artery. 

d.  Inferior  Cervical  Cardiac  Nerve.    To  deep  cardiac  plexus  (Pig.  357). 

THE  THORACIC  PORTION 

Consists  of  10,  1 1  or,  typically,  of  12  pairs  of  gunglia  connected  by  associaiion  cords 

and  of  various  Hexuses  (Fig.  365). 
The  Thoracic  Ganglia. 

a.  White  Rami  Communicantes.  One  white  ramus  itcxn  each  thoracic 
nerve  to  coirespondins;  ganglion  except  sometimes  the  first.  The  upper 
five  rami  pass  upward  to  reach  cervical  sympathetic;  the  lower  seven 
pass  partly  into  the  lumbar  gangliated  cord  and  partly  to  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera. 
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Each  white  ramus: 
Efferent  fibres^  the  axoncs  of  c^Us  of  lateral  gjray  hom  of  spinal  cord, 
mich  pass  via  ventral  nerve  roots  and  spinal  nerves  to  the  pre- 
vertebral ganglia  either  to  terminate  there  or  to  pass  on  to  coUaleral 
or  to  termtnaT ganglia. 

Afferent  fibres,  the  afferent  or  sensory  nerves  of  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  which  traverse  the  ganglia  on  their  way  to  the 
spinal  oonl  (via  spinal  nerves  and  dorsal  nerve  roots). 
Somatic  Branches. 

h.  Gray  Rami  Commtmicantes.    One  from  each  ganglion  to  corresponding 
thoracic  nerve. 
Visceral  Branches  (Pig.  365). 

c.  Ptdmonary.    Frran  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  ganglia  to  posterior  pulmonary 
plexus. 

d.  Aortic.    Prom  upper  four  or  five  ganglia  to  form  thoracic  aortic  plexus 
.  and  to  spine. 

e.  Great  Splanchnic  Nerve.     Prom  ^th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  ganglia  to 
solar  and  renal  plexuses  (Pig.  322). 

Great  splanchnic  ganglion  is  on  thoracic  portion  of  nerve. 
I.  Branches  to  oesophagus,  spine  and  thoracic  aorta. 
/.  Small  Splandinic  Nerve.    Prom  9th  and  loth  and  nth  ganglia.     To 
aortico-renal  ganglion  of  solar  plexus. 

Least  Splanduiic  Nerve.  Prom  the  12th  ganglion.  To  renal  plexus. 
Pourth  Splanchnic  Nerve.  Pormed  bjr  twigs  from  cardiac  nerves  and 
from  lower  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  ganglia.    Rarely  found. 

The  Thoracic  Plexuses.    Really  belong  to  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  vagi. 
The  Superficial  Cardiac  Plexus.     In  concavity  of  aortic  arch  (Fig.  349,  394). 

Constitution.    By  interlacement  of  left  superior  cervical  cardfiac  branch  of 

sympathetic  and  left  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  vagus.    Contains 

ganglion  of  Wrisberg. 

a.  Branches  to  Right  Coronary  Plexus. 

h.  Branches  to  Left  Half  of  Deep  Cardiac  Plexus. 

c.  Branches  to  Left  Anterior  Pulmonary  Plexus. 
The  Deep  Cardiac  Plexus.    Between  aortic  arch  and  trachea.    Right  and  left 

portions  (Pig.  157). 
Constitution.    All  the  cardiac  branches  of  cervical  sympathetic,  vagus  and 

inferior  laryngeal  nerves  of  right  side  and  all  similar  branches  of  left  side 

except  left  superior  cardiac  of  sympathetic  and  left  inferior  cardiac  of 

vagus;  also  some  branches  from  superficial  plexus. 

a.  Right  or  Anterior  Coronary  Plexus  (plexus  coronarius  cordis  anterior). 

h.  Branches  to  Right  Anterior  Pulmonary  plexus. 

c.  Left  or  Posterior  Coronary  Plexus  (plexus  coronarius  cordis  posterior). 

d.  Branches  to  Left  Anterior  Pulmonary  Plexus. 

THE  LUMBAR,  SACRAL  AND  COCCYGEAL  PORTIONS 

Consist  usually  of  four  pairs  of  lumbar  ganglia,  four  pairs  of  sacral  ganglia  and  one 
unpaired  coccygeal  gansMon,  connected  by  association  cords  and  of  various  plexuses. 
The  Lumbar  Ganglia  (Pig.  329). 

White  Rami  CcMnmimicantes.    One  white  ramus,  each,  from  IL,  ILL 

and  sometimes  IIIL  to  corresponding  ganglia;  additional  white  fibres 

from  lower  thoracic  nerves  via  ganglia  ted  cord.     See  under  thoracic 

ganglia,  a, 

liieir  EFFERENTS  include  vaso-motor,  pilo-motor  and  secretory  fibres 

not  only  for  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  in  part,  but  ^so  for 

genitalia  and  lower  extremities,  those  for  last  named  regions  going 

via  gray  rami  to  lumbar,  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves. 
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Somatic  Branches. 

b.  Gray  Rami  Cbmmunicantes.  Typically,  one  from  each  ganglion  to 
corresponding  lumbar  nerve;  but  irregular  in  number  and  arrangement. 
Fibres  are  axones  of  cells  of  prevertebral  ganglia  which  have  received 
the  arborizations  of  some  fibres  of  white  rami. 

Visceral  Branches. 

c.  Branches  to  Abdominal  Aortic  Plexus. 

d.  Branches  to  Hypogastric  Plexus. 

c.  Branches  to  bones  and  ligaments  of  spine. 
The  Sacral  Ganglia  and  the  Coccygeal  Ganglion  or  Ganglion  Impar  (Fig. 
336). 

Somatic  Branches. 

a.  Gray  Rami  Conmiunicantes.  Pass  from  sacral  ganglia  to  sacral  and 
coccygeal  nerves.  See  above.  (No  white  rami;  see  under  sacral  nerves 
B.b.). 

Visceral  Branches. 

b.  Branches  via  pelvic  plexus  to  recttun,  bladder,  internal  and  external 
genitalia. 

Parietal  Branches.    To  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  to  coccygeal  body. 
The  Abdominal  Plexuses 
The  Solar  or  Epigastric  Plexus  (Fig.  321). 
Constitution. 
Semilunar  Ganglia  (Fig.  322). 
Upper  end  of  each  receives  great  splanchnic  nerve. 
Lower  end  of  each,  the  aortico-renal  ganglion,  receives  small  splanchnic 

nerve. 
Superior  mesenteric  ganglion  is  a  third  part. 
Coeliac  Plexus.    Receives  branches  from  right  vagus. 

a.  Gastric  or  Coronary  Plexus  (plexus  gastricus  superior). 

b.  Hepatic  Plexus. 

I.  Branches  to  right  suprarenal  plexus. 
II.  Branches  to  accompany  branches  of  hepatic  artery. 

c.  Splenic  Plexus  (plexus  lienalis). 

Branches  correspond  with  those  of  splenic  artery 

d.  Diaphragmatic  or  Phrenic  Plexus.    Unites  with  phrenic  nerve. 

I.  Branches  to  suprarenal  body. 

Phrenic  ganglion  at  point  of  inosculation  of  right  phrenic 
nerve  and  right  plexus  (Pig.  322). 

I.  Branches  to  suprarenal  body,  vena  cava  and  hepatic 
plexus. 

e.  Suprarenal  Plexus.  Also  receives  accessions  from  diaphragmatic  and 
renal  plexuses. 

/.  Renal  Plexus.  Chiefly  from  aortico-renal  ganglion.  Also  receives  least 
splanchnic  nerve;  and  sometimes  accessions  from  suprarenal  and  aortic 
plexuses  and  from  first  limibar  ganglion. 

I.  Branches  to  sp«Tnatic  plexus  and  tu-eter  and  on  right  side,  to 
vena  cava  inferior. 
£.  Spermatic  or  Ovarian  Plexus. 
h,  Superior  Mesenteric  Plexus.    Accessions  from  aortic  plexus.    • 

Branches  corr^ponding  to  those  of  the  artery. 
*.  Aortic  Plexus.    Tne  downward  extension  of  solar  plexus.    Accessions 
from  lumbar  ganglia. 

I.  Infenor  mesenteric  plexus. 

II.  Branches  to  suprarenal,  renal  and  spermatic  or  ovarian  plexuses, 
to  aorta  and  vena  cava. 
The  Hypogastric  Plexus.    The  continuation  of  the  aortic  plexus  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.    Receives  some  of  the  visceral  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia.    It 
divides  into  the  right  and  left  pelvic  plexuses  (Fig.  322). 
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The  Pelvic  Plexus. 

Constitution.  Formed  by  the  hypogfistric  plexus,  the  visceral  branches 

of  upper  sacral  ^mglia  and  the  vtsceral  oranches  of  pudendal  plexus 

from  115  and  IILS  or  from  III5  and  IV5,  these  latter  representing 

white  rami  communicantes. 

I.  Hemorrhoidal  plexus  (plexus   hemorrhoidalis  medius).     To 

rectum. 
II.  Vesical  plexus.    To  bladder,  ureter,  vas  deferens  and  seminal 

vesicle. 
Ilia.  Prostatic  plexus. 

I.  Branches  to  prostatic  urethra,  neck  of  bladder  and 

vesicula  seminalis. 
a.  Cavernous  plexus.    The  terminal  brandi. 

Branches    to    membranous    urethra    and    apex  of 

prostate. 
Small  cavernous  nerves  of  penis. 
To  erectile  tissue  of  corpus  cavemosum  and  cms 
penis. 
Large  cavernous  nerve  of  penis. 
To  corpus  cavemosum  and  corpus  spongiosum. 
lllb.  Utero-vaginal  plexus  (corresponds   to   prostatic   plexus   of 
male). 

I.  Uterine  plexus.     Contains  some  fibres  from  visceral 

branches  of  pudendal  plexus. 
a.  Vaginal  plexus.    Chiefly  visceral  branches  of  pudendal 
plexus. 
Branches  to  vagina  and  urethra. 
Cavernous  plexus  of  clitoris,  the  terminal  branch. 
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Abdomen,  595,  629 

anterior  wall  of,  595 
arteries,  598 
dissection,  596 
fascia,  deep,  601 

superficial,  597 
inner  aspect  of,  615 
lymphatics  of,  55,  196 
muscles  of,  601-613 
nerves  of,  598 
surface  anatomy  of,  595 
veins  of,  597 
lymphatics  of,  648,  674 
lymph-nodes  of,  648 
posterior  wall  of,  668 
regions  of,  629 
and  thorax,  560 
Abdominal  cavity,  629 
aorta,  671 

hernia,  202,  610,  624,  647 
regions,  629 
ring,  external,  602 
internal,  609 
Abemethy,  fascia  of,  684 
Abscess,  Brodie's,  272 
iliac,  680 
ischio-rectal,  565 
parotid,  403 
prostatic,  572 
psoas,  2oi5,  678 
retro-pharyngeal,  463 
subphrenic,  643 
vulvar,  579 
Acetabulum,  162 
Acoustic  striae,  542 
Acromio-clavicular  articulation,  59 

practical  considerations,  60 
Acromion  process,  57 
Adenoids,  473 
Agger  nasi,  470 

Agminated  glands  (Payer's  patches),  649 
Air-cells,  ethmoidal,  472 

practical  considerations,  472 
Air-spaces,  accessory  of  nose,  47 1 ,  472 
practical  considerations,  473 
Ala  cinerea,  542 
Albinism,  558 
Alcock's  canal,  564 
Anal  canal,  561,  689 

Anastomoses,  of  ophthalmic  veins,  335, 
427 


Anastomosis,  circimipatellar.  209,  221 

crucial,  172,  188 
Aneurism,  by  anastomosis,  319 
cirsoid,  319 
racemose,  319 
Angle,  costal,  595 
filtration,  556 
of  Lewis,  28,  29 
sternal,  28,  29 
Angulus  Ludovici,  28.  29 
Ankle,  dissection  of  inner  aspect,  270 
of  outer  aspect,  254 
landmarks  of,  251 
Ankle-joint,  299 

movements  of,  300 
practical  considerations,  303 
Annuli  fibrosi,  of  heart,  736 
Annulus,  abdominalis  subcutaneus,  602 
inguinalis  abdominis,  609 
ovalis,  732 
Anorchism,  see  crjrptorchism 
Ansa  hypoglossi,  359,  369 
Antecubital  fossa,  96 

space,  96 
Antihelix,  435 
Antitragus,  435 
Antrum,  440 

of  Highmore,  471 

practical  considerations,  472 
mastoid,  440 
of  superior  maxilla,  471 
Anus,  560 

canal  of,  689 
fissure  of,  560 
fistula  of,  566 
imperforate,  560 
muscles  and  fasciae  of,  562 
practical  considerations,  560 
sphincter  of,  external,  562 

internal,  561 

white  line  of,  560 

Aorta,  abdominal,  671 

aneurism  of,  673 
branches  of,  672 
practical  considerations,  673 
relations  of,  671 
arch  of,  ascending,  725 

relations  of,  726 
descending,  744 

relations  of,  745 
transverse,  726   - 

753 
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Aorta ,  arch  of,  transverse,  relations  of,  726 

pulmonary,  727  I 

valves  of,  733  | 

systemic,  725  1 

thoracic,  725,  744  | 

practical  considerations,  745 
valves  of,  734  I 

Aortic  arch,  725 

aneurism  of,  745 

practical  considerations, 

745 
septum,  732 
vestibule,  734 
Aponeurosis,  aodominal  ventral,  607 
epicranial,  320 
lumbar,  581 

(fascia)  plantar,  274,  277 
palmar,  121 
pharyngeal,  458,  462 
suprahyoid,  368 
vertebral,  340.  581,  582 
Apoplexy,  533 

Appendages,   vesicular,   of  broad   liga- 
ment, 710 
Appendices  epiploicai,  650 
Appendix  epididymidis,  624 
testis,  625 
vermiform,  651 

blood-vessels  of,  651 
mesentery  of,  651 
orifice  of,  65 J. 
peritoneal  relations  of,  651 
practical  considerations,  652 
Aquajductus  cochlea,  453 

vestibuli,  453 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  447,  454 
gray  matter  of,  549 
Sylvian,  528 
Aqueous  humor,  556 

chamber,  anterior  of,  552,  556  | 

posterior  of,  552,  556 
practical  considerations,  557       I 
Arachnoid,  of  brain,  327 

of  spinal  cord,  589 
Arantius,  nodules  of,  733 
Arbor  vita?,  cerebellum,  536 

uterinffi,  713 
Arch,  axillary,  41 

caqjal,  anterior,  1 10 

posterior,  113,  146 
palatine,  anterior  and  posterior,  461 
palmar,  dcn^p,  131,  133 

superficial,  124 
plantar,  283 
Arcuate  nerve-fibres,  540,  544 
Arcus  plantaris,  283 

volaris  profundus,  131,  133 
Area,  danger,  of  scalp,  321 

parolfactory,  509 
Areola,  30 
Arm,  cutaneous  nerves  of,  73 


Arm,  dissection  of,  73 
fascia,  deep,  75 
superficial,  73 
veins  of  73 
lymphatics  of,  55 
Arm-pit,  see  axilla 
Arnold's  ganglion  (otic),  416,  476 
Arteria  comes  nervi  mediani.  112 
Artery  or  arteries,  acromial  thoracic,  52 
alveolar,  418 

anastomoses  around  the  elbow,  140 
anastomotica,   magna,    of   femoral, 
220,  237 
of  sciatic,  172 
angular,  of  facial,  391,  399 
aorta,  systemic,  725 
appendicular,  651 
articular,  of  popliteal,  221,  222 
auditory,  internal,  334,  498 
auricular,  deep,  410 
of  occipital,  378 
posterior,  317,  371.  378 
axillary,  48,  51 

anastomoses  after  ligation  of, 

27 
ligation    of    first   portion,   38, 

51 

second  portion,  52 
third  portion,  53 
practical  considerations,  51,  52, 

53 
surface  line  of,  30 
azygos,  of  popliteal,  180 

of  vagmal,  711 
basilar,  496,  498 
brachial,  77 

practical    considerations,    78 
bronchial,  745 
buccal,  408 

of  internal  maxillary,  413 
to  bulb  (bulbi  urethra?),  570 
calcaneal,  external,  270 
internal,  268,  274 
of  external  plantar,  280 
calcarine,  499,  500 
carotid,  common,  365,  369 
left,  727 

practical    considera- 
tions, 370 
external,  370,  401 
internal,  335,  372,  49^ 

practical  considerations, 
372 
carpal,  anterior,  of  radial,  no 
of  ulnar,  iij 
posterior,  of  radial,  146 
of  ulnar,  113,  146 
centralis  retina?,  426,  557 
cerebellar,  inferior,  anterior,  498 
posterior,  498 
superior,  498 
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Artery  or  arteries,  cerebral,  antefior,  419ft, 
500 

middle,  497,  499 

posterior,  499,  500 
cervical,  ascending,  of  inferior  thy 
roid,  336,  383 

deep,  385 

principal,  of  occipital,  378 

superncial,  384 

transverse,  356,  384 
of  Charcot,  497 
choroid,  anterior,  496,  523 

posterior,  522 
ciliary,  425 

anterior,  427 

posterior,  426 
circle  of  iris,  greater,  556 
lesser,  556 

of  Willis,  760 
circumflex,  anterior,  53 

external,  of  deep  femoral,  205 

internal,  of  deep  femoral,  205 

posterior,  47,  53 
circumpatellar  anastomosis,  209, 22 1 
coccygeal,  of  sciatic,  171 
cceliac  axis,  642,  663,  664,  672 
colic,  left,  657 

middle,  654 

right,  652 
comes  nervi  ischiadici,  171,  185 

mediani,  112 
communicating,  anterior,  498 

of  dorsal  pedis,  255,  256 

of  peroneal,  270 

posterior,  497 

of  posterior  tibial,  267 
coronary,  inferior,  of  facial,  398 

left,  729 

right,  728 

superior,  of  facial,  398 
of  corpus  cavemosum,  568 

of  clitoris,  579 
cortical  of  brain,  501 
cremasteric,  of  deep  epigastric,  614, 

628 
crico- thyroid,   of  superior  thyroid, 

371 
cystic,  of  hepatic,  639 
deferential,  628 

dental,  anterior,  of  internal  maxil- 
lary, 431 

inferior,  408,  412 
digital,  collateral,  of  ulnar,  125,  128 

of  external  plantar,  284 

of  ulnar,  124 
dorsal,  of  clitoris,  579,  580 

of  foot,  254 

of  penis,  568,  620 
dorsalis  hallucis,  254 

indicis,  146 

pedis,  254 


Artery  or  arteries,  dorsalis  hallucis,  pol- 
licis,  146 

scapuke,  26,  46 
epigastnc,  deep,  612,  614,  684 

superficial,  194,  205,  599 

superior,  614 
ethmoidal,  427 

anterior,  337.  427 

posterior,  337,  427 
facial,  371,  374,  398 

glandular  branches  of,  375 

practical  considerations,  399 

transverse,  401 
femoral,  204,  207 

anastomoses  of,  205,  209,  221 

deep,  205 

practical  considerations,  206, 
207 

relations,  206 
fibular,  superior,  of  anterior  tibial, 

243 
frontal,  ascending,  middle  cerebral, 

49? 

inferior,  middle  cerebral,  499 
internal,  anterior,  500 
middle,  500 
posterior,  500 
of  ophthalmic,  319 
gangliomc,  antero-lateral,  497 
antero-median,  498 
postero-lateral,  499 
postero-median,  499 
gastric,  642 

short,  of  splenic,  643,  663 
gastro-duodenal,  639 
gastro-epiploic,  left,  642,  663 

right,  639,  642 
glandular,  of  facial,  375 
gluteal,  superior,  169,  694 

inferior,  171 
helicine,  620 

hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  536,  565 
middle,  693 
superior,  659 
hepatic,  639 
hypogastric  axis,  693 
obliterated,  686 
ileo-colic,  648,  652 
iliac,  circumflex,  deep,  607 

superficial,  194,  205 
common,  left,  683 
right,  682 

practical  considerations, 
683 
external,  684 

anastomoses  of,  205,  614, 

684 
practical  considerations, 
684 
of  ilio-lumbar,  693 
internal,  693 
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Artery  or  arteries,  iliac,  internal,  anas- 
tomoses of,  169, 171, 220; 

659 

practical  considerations, 

695 

of  obturator,  692 
ilio-lumbar,  693 

infrahyoid,  of  superior  thyroid,  371 
infraorbital,  431 
innominate,  726 

intercostal,     anterior     of     internal 
mammary,  715 

aortic,  607,  716,  745 

superior,  384,  716 
internal  mammary,  717 
internal  pudendal  (pudic),  174 
interosseous,,  anterior,  112 

common,  99,  113 

dorsal,  146 

of  foot,  256 

posterior,  142 

recurrent,  142 
intestinal,  of  superior  mesenteric,  648 
labial,  inferior,  398 
lachrymal,  422 
laryngeal,  inferior,  366,  478 

superior,   of   superior   thyroid, 

371.481 
lateral  cutaneous,  of  aortic  mtercos 

tals,  715 
lenticulo-striate,  of  middle  cerebral, 

497.  533 
lingual,  371,  376 

dorsal,  376 

practical  considerations,  376 
lumbar,  672 

of  ilio-lumbar,  693 
malleolar,  external,  244 

internal,  of  anterior  tibial,  241 
of  posterior  tibial,  267 
mammary,  deep  external,  44 

internal,  384,  717 
masseteric,  413 

of  internal  maxillary,  413 
mastoid,  of  occipital,  378 
maxillary,  internal,  402,  410,  418 
median,  112 
mediastinal,  of  internal  mammary, 

717 
of  thoracic  aorta,  745 
medullary  of  brain,  501 
meningeal,  of  ascending  pharyngeal, 

324.334.371 
middle,  of  internal  maxillary, 

324.4" 
posterior,  of  occipitiil,  378 

of  vertebral,  498 
small,  324,  411 
mental,  412 

mesenteric,  inferior,  657,  659 
superior,  648 


Artery  or  arteries,  metacarpal,  dorsal,  146 
metatarsal,  256 
middle  colic,  654 
musculo-phrenic,  718 
mylohyoid,  A12 
nasal,  lateral,  of  facial,  399 

of  ophthalmic,  427 
naso-palatine,  of  internal  maxillary, 

469 
nutrient,  of  brachial,  78 
of  peroneal,  270 
of  posterior  tibial,  267 
of  ulnar.  113 
obturator,  220,  692 

from  deep  epigastric,  614 
occipital,  317,  340,  351.  371,  377 

practical  considerations,  378 
oesophageal,  of  thoracic  aorta,  745, 

798 
ophthalmic,  425 
orbital,  internal,  500 
of  temporal,  321 
ovarian,  708,  709 

of  uterine,  708,  709 
palatine,  ascending,  of  facial,  375 
descending,  of  internal  maxil- 
lary, 475 
palmar  arch,  deep,  131 
superficial,  124 
deep,  of  ulnar,  123 
interosseous,  132 
recurrent,  132 
I  palpebral,  of  ophthalmic,  391,  422 

'  pancreatic,  of  splenic,  663    ■ 

I  pancreatico-duodenal,  inferior,  648, 

655 
I  superior,  639,  663 

I  parietal,  of  middle  cerebral,  499 

I  parieto-occipital,  500 

temporal,  499 
parotid,  of  temporal,  403 
perforating,    anterior    of    internal 
mammary,  715 
of  deep  femoral,  205 
postenor,  of  external  plantar, 

256,  284,  285 
of  radial,  132 
pericardiac,  745 
perineal,  superficial,  565,  568 

transverse,  568 
peroneal,  anterior,  245,  270 
posterior,  270 
of  posterior  tibial,  270 
pharyngeal,  ascending,  371 

of  ascending  pharyngeal,  371 
phrenic,  inferior,  672    - 

superior,  721 
plantar  arch,  280,  283 
digital,  284 
external,  280 
internal,  280 
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Artery   or    arteries,  plantar    interosse- 
*      ous,  284 

ligation  of,  285 
popliteal,  180 

practical  considerations,  182 
posterior  choroidal,  522 

scapular,  20 
princeps  cervicis,  341,  378 

hallucis,  255,  285 

poUicis,  133 
profunda  cervicis,  385 

fenioris,  205 

inferior,  75 

superior,  80,  88 
prostatic,  693 
pterygoid,  413 
pterygo-palatine,  476 
pubic,  of  deep  epigastric,  614,  684 

of  obturator,  692 
pudic,  external,  deep,  195,  205 

superficial,  194,  205,  599 

internal,  174,  565,  570,  580 
pulmonary,  722,  728 

valves  of,  733 
pyloric,  of  hepatic,  639,  642 
radial,  no,  144,  146 

recurrent,  98 

variations  of,  in 
radialis  indicis,  133 
ranine,  376 
recurrent,  of  palm,  132 

of  postenor  interosseous,  142 
renal,  669 
sacral,  lateral,  693 

middle,  672 
scapular,  dorsal,  24,  46 

posterior.  356,  384 
sciatic,  171,  693 
septal,  of  nose,  398,  469 
sigmoid,  659 
spermatic,  628,  672 
spheno-palatine,  469 
spinal,  anterior,  of  vertebral,  498 

of  ilio-lumbar,  693 

of  intercostals,  745 

of  lumbar,  673 

posterior,  of  vertebral,  498 

of  vertebral,  489 
splenic,  663 
stemo-mastoid,  of  external  carotid. 

364*  371 
of  occipital,  378 
of  superior   thyroid.   364, 

371 
striate,  external,  of  middle  cerebral. 
498 
internal,  of  middle  cerebral,  497 
stylo-mastoid,  317,  378 
subclavian,  358,  383 

anastomoses  after  ligation  of,  27 
left,  727 


Artery  or  arteries,  subclavian,  practical 
considerations,  358,  386 
subcostal,  745 
sublingual,  375 
submaxillary,  375 
submental,  of  facial,  375 
subscapular,  45 
superficial  volar,  no 
suprahyoid,  376 
supraorbital,  319,  421 
suprarenal,  692 

inferior,  670 

superior,  672 
suprascapular,  24,  384 
sural,  180 

superficial,  177 
tarsal,  external,  255 

internal,  255 
temporal,     anterior     (of    posterior 
cerebral),  500 

deep,  407,  413 

of  internal  maxillary,  407, 

413 
posterior  (of  posterior  cerebral), 

500 
superficial,  318,  402 

practical  considerations  ,3 1 8 
thoracic,  acromial,  52 
alar,  44 
lateral,  44 
long,  44 
superior,  371 
thyroid  axis,  366,  384 
inferior,  366 
superior,  371 
thyroidea  ima,  362,  727 
tibial,  anterior,  242,  244 

anastomoses  of,  244 
practical      considerations, 
244 
pKJSterior,  266 

anastomoses  of,  267,  268 
practical       considerations, 
268 
recurrent,  anterior,  222 
'  posterior,  243 
tonsillar,  of  facial,  275 
transversalis,  colli,  356,  384 

humeri,  24 
transversa  scapulae,  24 
tubal,  of  ovarian,  708 

of  uterine,  709 
tympanic,  of  internal  carotid,  372, 

449 
of  internal  maxillary,  411 
of  middle  meningeal,  449 
ulnar,  112,  123 

recurrent,  anterior,  99 

posterior,  77.99.  '13 
variations  of,  113 
ureteral  of  uterine,  709 
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Artery  or  arteries,  uterine,  709,  711* 
vaginal,  711 
of  vas  deferens,  628 

vasa  brevia,  643,  663 
intestini  tenuis,  648 
vertebral,  366,  487,  498 

practical  considerations,  367 
vesical,  inferior,  693 

middle,  693 

of  obturator,  692 

superior,  693 
vesiculo-deferential,  693 
Vidian,  476 
volar,  superficial,  1 10 
Articulation   or  articulations,   acromio- 
clavicular, 59 
of  ankle,  299 
carpal,  156 

car|X)-metacarpal,  156 
costo- vertebral,  495 
crico- thyroid,  478 
of  elbow,  147 
of  foot,  303 
of  hip,  189,  224 
intemietacari)al,  158 
interphalangeal,  158 
of  knee,  289 
of  limb,  lower,  289 

upixT,  147 
meUicanxi-phalangeal,  158 
metatarso-phalangeal,  311 
of  occipital  bone,   atL'us,  and   axis, 

491 

of  pelvis,  704 
radio-carpal,  153 
radio-ulnar,  inferior,  152 

middle,  152 

superior,  152 
sacro-iliac,  704 
scapulo-clavicular,  59 
of  shoulder,  61 
scapulo-humeral,  61 
stemo-clavicular,  64 
temporo-mandibular,  404 

movements  of,  405 

practical  considerations,  406 
of  thorax,  495 
of  thumb,  157 
tibio- fibular,  inferior,  298 

sup(»rior,  298 
of  vertebral  column,  489 
of  wrist,  153 
Arytenoid  cartilages.  477 
Astcrion  (lower  end  of  lamlnloid  suture), 

333 
Astragalus,  251 

fracture  of,  312 
Atlas,  articulations  of,  491,  493 
Auditory  canal,  external,  437 

I  )lood -vessels  of,  438 
ner\'es  of,  438 


Auditory  canal,  practical  considerations, 

438 
internal,  454 

ossicles,  443 
Auricle  or  auricles,  434 

antihelix  of,  435 

antitragus  of,  435 

blood-vessels  of,  435 

cartilage  of,  435 

concha  of,  435 

of  heart,  left,  734 
right,  731 

helix  of,  435 

ligaments  of,  436 

lobule  of,  434 

muscles  of,  436 

nerves  of,  435 

practical  considerations,  436 

supernumerary,  436 

tragus  of,  485 
Auriculo- ventricular  bundle  of  heart,  737 
Axilla,  30,  ^i 

dissection  of,  41 

lymphatics  of,  55 

suspensory  ligament  of,  40 

practical  considerations,  41.  44*  45* 
47»49.  5i»54.  56 
Axillary  arch,  41 
Axis,  articulations  of,  491,  493 

ca4iac,  672 

hypogastric,  thoracic,  52 
thyroid,  366,  384 
Azygos  veins,  673,  724 

Back,  dissection,  12 

landmarks,  9 

cutaneous  nerves,  13 

fascia,  superficial,  13 
deep,  16 

superficial  arteries,  13 
Band,  ilio- tibial,  193,  212 
Bartholin,  glands  of,  576,  279 
Bas-fond  of  bladder,  700 
Bell,  external  respiratory  nerve    of.    44, 

358 
Bell's  palsy,  456 
Bertin,  columns  of,  676 
Bichat,  fissure  of,  522 
Bile-duct,  common,  639,  661 

opening  of,  661 

practical  considerations,  639 
Bladder,  urinary,  bas-fond  of,  700 

calculus  (stone)  in,  701 

exstrophy  of,  596 

in  female,  711,  712 

interior  of,  699 

ligaments  of,  616,  688,  699 

nerves  of,  690 

peritoneal  relations  of,  616,  686 

practical    considerations,    573, 
574,  686.  701 
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Bladder,  urinary,  relations  of,  686 

rupture  of,  686 

sacculated,  701 

structure  of,  699 

trigone  of,  700 

vessels  of,  693 

walls  of,  699 
Body,  cavernous  of  clitoris,  578 

of  penis,  620 
ciliary,  555 
coccygeal,  695 
geniculate,  526,  527 
olivary,  of  medulla,  539,  545 

of  pons,  547 
pineal,  523 

restiform,  535,  540,  545 
spongy,  of  penis,  568,  574,  620 
vitreous,  558 
Bone  or  bones,  astragalus,  251,  312 
calcaneum,  251,  312 
carpus,  115 
clavicle,  27,  28,  68 
cranium,  313 
cuboid,  249 
cuneiform,  115 

external,  249 

internal,  249 

middle,  249 
femur,  162,  191 

diseases  of,  231 

fracture  of  neck,  extracapsular, 
189,  230 
intracapsular,  189,  230 
of  lower  extremity,  231 
of  shaft,  206,  230 
supra-condylar,  230 
of  upper  extremity,  230 
fibula,  234 

fracture  of,  272 
frontal,  314 
humerus,  69 

fractures  of,  88 
hyoid,  344,  485 
ilium,  161,  190 
inferior  turbinate,  470 
innominate,  161,  190 
ischium,  162 
malar,  fracture  of,  419 
maxilla,  inferior,  practical  consider- 
ations, 419 

superior,    practical    considera- 
tions, 419 
metacarpal,  115 
metatarsal,  250 
nasal,  fractures  of,  390 
navicular,  249 
occipital,  314 
OS  calcis,  248 
parietal,  314 
patella,  208,  297 
phalanges  of  foot,  251 


Bone  or  bones,  phalanges  of  hand,  1 16 

pisiform,  115 

pubes,  190,  595 

radius,  91,  loi 

ribs,  9,  29,  714 

scaphoid,  118 
of  foot,  249 

scapula,  II,  16 

semilunar,  115 

sesamoid,  of  great  toe,  283 
of  thumb,  122 

of  shoulder-girdle  (clavicle  and  scap- 
ula, q.  V.) 

skull,  313 

stemimi,  218 

tarsal,  251 

temporal,  314,  438,  440 

of  thorax,  714 

tibia,  231 

disease  of,  272 
fractures  of^  271 

trapezium,  118 

trapezoid,  115 

ulna,  91,  loi 

unciform,  115 

vomer,  469 
Botalli,  duct  of,  726 
Bowlegs,  297 

Brachial  plexus,  see  plexus 
Brachium,  inferior,  527 

superior,  526,  527 
Brain,  496 

blood-vessels  of,  496,  449,  500 

dissection  of,  496,  501 

hardening  of,  332 

membranes  of,  322 

practical  considerations,  551 

removal  of,  322 
Brain-sand   (acervulus)    (constituent  of 

conarium),  523 
Brain- vesicles,  521,  526,  529,  533,  538 
Bregma,  313 
Bronchocele,  366 
Bronchus  or  bronchi,  738,  741 
Bryant's  line  or  triangle,  164 
Bubonocele,  611 
Buccal  fat-pad,  400 
Bulb,  see  medulla  oblongata 

inferior,    of    internal    jugular    vein 
(gulf),  365 

olfactory,  328,  501 

urethral,  of  spongy  body,  620 
Bulbus  vestibuli,  578 
Bulla,  of  ethmoid,  472 
Bundle  of  Vicq  D'Azyr,  533 

posterior  longitudinal,  547,  549 
Bums,  space  of,  350 
Bursa  or  bursae,  anserina,  1 84 

bicipito,  radial,  100 

of  gastrocnemius,  261 

ilio-pectineal,  224 
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Bursa  or  bursae,  of  biceps  femoris,  184 

of  gluteal  region,  169 

infrapatellar,  290 

infraspinatus,  25,  62 

of  knee-joint,  295 

olecranal,  137 

pharyngeal,  461 

of  popliteus,  182 

prepatellar,  209 

retro-calcanean,  261 

of  semimembranosus,  184 

of  semitendinosus,  184 

subacromial,  23 

subcoracoid,  63 

subdeltoid,  23,  58 

subscapular,  48,  62 

supra-patellar,  223 
Buttocks,  landmarks  of,  163 

muscles  and  fascia;  of,  practical 
considerations,  163,  16(6,  169,  171, 
174 

Caicum,  651 

interior  of,  653 

peritoneal  relations  of,  651 

position  of,  651 

practical  considerations,  654 

variations  in,  651 
Calamus  scriptorius,  542 
Calcaneum,  251,  312 

fracture  of,  261,  312 
Calcar  avis,  514 
Camper's  fascia,  597 
Canal  or  canals,  Alcock's,  564 

alimentary,  sec  abdomen 

anal,  561,  689 

auditory,  external,  437 

carotico- tympanic,  448 

carotid,  372,  449 

central  of  spinal  cord,  542 

of  Cloquct  (Stilling)  (hyaloid  canal 
q.  V.) 

crural,  200 

ethmoidal  (foramina),  337 

facial,  447,  454 

femoral,  200 

Hunter's,  218 

hyaloid  (of  Stilling  or  Cloquet,  see 
Fig.  261) 

inguinal,  610  * 

naso-lachr>'mal,  388,  473 

of  Nuck,  the  representative  in  the 
female  of  the  processus  vaginalis, 
q.  V. 

palatine,    anterior    (includes    fora- 
mina of  Stenson  and  Scarpa, 
q.  V.) 
posterior,  474 

of  Petit,  559 

ptcryKO-i)alatinc,  476 

reuniens,  453 


Canal  or  canals,  of  Scarpa,  469 

of  Schlemm,  553 

semicircular,  membranous,  451 
osseous,  450 

spinal,  587,  588 

of  Stenson,  469 

of  Stilling  (hyaloid  canal,  q.  v.) 

Vidian,  433,  476 
Canaliculi,  lachrymal,  388 
Canaliculus,  tympanic,  449 
Canalis  musculo-tubarius,  448 
Canthi  of  eye,  387 
Capitellum  of  humerus,  69 
Capsule,  external,  530 

of  Glisson,  668 

internal,  530,  531 

suprarenal  (body),  668,  669 

of  Tenon,  430 
Caput  coli,  651 

gallinaginis,  701 
Cardiac  muscle,  737 
Carina  tracheae,  738 

urethralis   (lower  part  of  anterior 
columns  of  vagina),  576 
Carotid  body  (gland),  370 
sheath,  364,  369 
tubercle,  345 
Carpo-metacarpal  articulations,  156 
Carpus,  115 
Cartilage  or  cartilages,  arytenoid,  477 

of  auricle,  435 

costal,  714 

cricoid,  363,  477 

cuneiform  of  Wrisberg,  478 

eyelid,  392 

ensiform  of  sternum,  28 

lateral,  of  nose,  389 

of  nose,  389 

of  Santorini,  478 

tarsal,  392 

thyroid,  363,  477 

triangular,   of   nasal   septum,   468, 
469 

vomerine,  469 
Carunculae  hymenales  (myrtiformes),  575 
Caruncle,  lachrjrmal,  388 
Cataract,  559 

Cauda  equina  of  spinal  cord,  589 
Cave  of  Meckel,  335 
Cavity,  abdominal,  629 

of  Meckel,  335 

nasal,  467 

pneumatic,  accessory  (of  nose),  472 

tympanic,  439 
C^ll  or  cells,  ethmoidal,  472 

frontal,  472 

mastoid,  440 
Centrum  ovale  minus,  510 
Cerebellar  peduncle,  inferior,  535,  540, 

545 
middle,  535 
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Cerebellar  pedunde,  superior,  528,  534, 

'549 
Cerebellum,  534 

arbor  vitae  of,  536 
architecture  of,  538 
cortex  of,  535,  536 
development  of,  533 
flocculus  of.  537 
hemispheres  of,  534 
lobus  cacuminis  of,  536 
centralis  of,  536 
clivus  of,  536 
culminis  of,  536 
lingula,  536 
nodulus  of,  537 
pjrramidis  of,  537 
tuberis  of,  537 
uvulae  of,  537 
medullary  substance  of,  535 
nuclei,  internal  of,  538 
nucleus,  dentate  of,  538 

emboloformis  (embolus)  of,  538 
fastigii  of,  538 
globosus  of,  538 
peduncles  of,  inferior,  535,  540,  545 
middle,  535 
superior,  528,  534,  549 
tonsil  (amygdala)  of,  537 
worm  of,  534 
Cerebral  convolutions  (gyri),  504 
fissures  (sulci),  504 
hemispheres,  503,  515 

architecture  of,  509 
longitudinal  fissure  of,  322 
lob^,  496 
localization,  551 
peduncles,  528 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  327 
Cerebrum,  504 
cortex,  551 
motor  area  of,  551 

sensory  areas  of,  551 
fibres  of,  550 
peduncles  of,  528 
Cerumen,  437 

impacted,  438 
Chalazion,  .389 
Chamber,  anterior,  553,  556 
filtration  angle  of,  556 
posterior,  553 
Chancre,  of  penis,  617 
Chassaignac's  tubercle,  345 
Cheeks,  463 
Chemosis,  389 
Chest,  714 

Chest-wall,  anterior,  27,  714 

deep  fascia,  35 

dissection,  30 

superficial  fascia,  32 

nerves,  32 

vessels,  32 


Choanae,  459,  467 

(bony),  467 
Choked  disk,  558 
Chorda  tympani,  446,  455 
Chordae  tendineae  of  heart,  732,  734 
Chordee,  703 
Chorio-capillaris,  554 
Choroid,  554 

coloboma  of,  554 

plexus  of  fourth  ventricle,  541 

of  lateral  ventricle,  513,  514, 

522 
of  third  ventricle,  523 
Ciliary  body,  555 

ganglion,  425 

muscle,  555 

processes,  555 
_     ring,  555 
Cmgulum,  510 
Ciroilation,  foetal,  735 
Circulus  iridis,  major,  556 

minor,  556 
Cistema  basalis,  327 

magna,  327 

pontis,  327 
Cistern  of  Pecquet,  674 
Claustrum,  530,  531 
Clava,  540 
Clavicle,  27 

fracture  of,  68 

landmarks  of,  28 

surface  anatomy  of,  28 
Clinoid  process,  anterior,  329 
middle,  329 
posterior,  329 
Clitoris,  575,  580 

corpus  cavemosum  of,  578 
spongiosum  of,  578 

glans  of,  575 

nerves  of,  577,  580 

prepuce  of,  575 

vessels  of,  580 
Cloquet,  canal  of,  see  canal,  hyaloid 

lymph-node  of  (in    femoral    canal), 
202 
Club-foot,  see  talipes 
Coccygeal  body,  695 
Coccyx,  560 
Cochlea,  451 

membranous,  451 
nerves  oif,  454 
organ  of  corti,  452 
Reissner's  membrane  of,  451 

osseous,  451 
(Dceliac  axis,  642,  663,  664,  672 
Colles,  fascia  of,  56,  61,  577 

fracture  of,  159 

ligament  of,  603 
CoUiculi  inferiores,  527 

superiores,  526 
C^lliculus,  seminalis,  702 
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Colon,  649 

ascending,  652 

bands,  longitudinal,  of,  652 

blood-vessels,  of,  651,  652,  654,  657, 

659 

caput  coli,  651 

descending,  656 

flexure,  hepatic  of,  652 
splenic  of,  655 

pelvic,  658 

peritoneal  relations  of,  651 ,  652, 656, 
658 

practical  considerations,  656,  659 

sigmoid,  657,  659 

suspensory  ligament  of,  655 

transverse,  654 
Colostomy,  lumbar,  656 
Colotomy,  inguinal,  660 
Columella  (of  cochlea),  451 
Columnae  cameai,  of  hcirt,  732,  734 
Column,  spinal,  joints  of,  489 
Columns,  of  spinid  cord,  592 

of  Morgagni,  of  rectum,  690 
Commissura  habenula?,  524 

hippocampi  (psalterium  or  lyra),  520 
Commissure,  anterior,  519,  526,  533 

of  Gudden,  527 

middle,  524 

optic,  503 

posterior,  526 
Conarium,  523 
Concha,  435 
Conductor  sonorus,  542 
Coni  vasculosi,  627 
Conjunctiva,  388- 

bulbar,  389 

palpebral,  389 

practical  considerations,  389 
Conus  arteriosus,  732 

medullaris,  of  spinal  cord,  589 
Convolutions  (gyri),  annectant,  505 

callosal,  516 

cerebral,  504 

cuneus,  517 

denUite,  517 

of  frontal  lolx;,  505 

hippocampal,  517 

of  insula,  508 

marginal,  516 

of  occipital  lobe,  507 

of  olfactory  lobe,  5cf9 

of  parietal  IoIk*,  506 

quadrate.  517 

of  temporal  lol)e,  507 
Cooper,  ligaments  of,  34 
Cord,  spermatic.  627 

spinal,  see  spinal  cord 
Cornea,  552,  553 

practical  considerations,  553 
Comicuhx  laryngis,  478 
Corona  radiata,  532 


j  Corpora  cavernosa  of  penis,  620 
I  mammillaria  (albicantia),  503 

quadrigemina,  526,  527 
Corpus  adiposum  buccac,  400 
albicans,  503 
Arantii,  733 
callosum,  510 
cavemosum,  of  clitoris,  518 

of  penis,  620 
ciliare,  555 
dentatum,  538 
geniculatum  laterale,  526 

mediale,  527 
Highmori,  626 
restiforme,  535,  540,  545 
spongiosum,  of  clitoris,  578 

of  penis,  574,  620 
striatum,  512,  528 
Cortex,  cerebral,  504,  510 
Corti,  ganglion  of  (spiral  ganglion),  452 

organ  of,  452 
Costal  cartilage,  714 
Cowper,  glands  of ,  570 
Coxalgia,  229 
Cranial  nerves,  328,  329,  330 

for  the  individual  nerves,  see  nerve 
Cranium,  313 

exterior  of,  313 

practical     considerations,    316, 
318-322 
fossa,  anterior,  332,  339 
middle  of,  132,  339 
posterior  of,  332,  339 
fractures  of,  338 
interior  of,  334 

practical     considerations,    324. 

333.  335-339 
Crest,  urethral,  700 
Cricoid  cartilage,  363,  477 
Cross-way,  sensory,  532 
Crura,  cerebri,  528 

of  penis,  620 
Crusta,  547 
Crj'ptorchidism,  627 
Crypts  of  Lieberktihn,  649 
Cuboid  bone,  249 
Cul-de-siic  of  Douglas,  706 
Cuneate  nucleus,  544 
Cuneus,  517 
Cuneiform  bone,  1 1 5 

external,  249 

internal,  249 

middle,  249 
Cushion,  Eustachian,  461 
Cyclitis,  555 
Cystic  duct,  639 

Cystotomy,  median  perineal,  573 
suprapubic,  686 

Danger-zone  of  eye,  555 
of  scalp.  329 
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Dartos  of  penis,  618 
Darwin,  tubercle  of,  437 
Decussation  of  pyramids,  543 

sensory,  544 
Diaphragm,  681 

apertures  of,  682 
Diaphragma  sells,  329 
Diencephalon,  521 
Disk,  choked.  558 

Dislocations,  see  the  joint  in  question 
Dissection,  technic  of,  i 
Diverticulimi  of  Meckel,  649 
Douglas,  fold  of,  612,  614,  631 

pouch  of,  706 
Duct  or  ducts,  of  Bartholin  (one  of  the 
sublingual  ducts,  q.  v.) 

bile,  639,  661 

cochlear,  451 

Cowper's,  orifices  of,  703 

cystic,  639 

ejaculatory,  702 

hepatic,  639 

lactiferous,  34 

lymphatic,  right,  384,  748 

MtiUerian,  702 

nasal  (naso-lachrymal),  388,  473 

pancreatic,  663 

parotid,  403 

prostatic,  702 

renal,  671,  678 

of  Rivinus,  465 

of  Santorini  (accessory  pancreatic) 

spermatic,  627 

of  Stenson,  403 

sublingual,  464 

submaxillary,  374 

thoracic,  674,  748 

of  Wharton,  374,  415,  464 

of  Wirsung,  663 
Ductus  arteriosus  (Botalli),  726 

communis  choledochus,  639 

endolymphaticus,  453 

venosus  (Arantii),  667 
Duodeno-hepatic  ligament  (free  border 

of  lesser  omentimi) 
Duodeno-jejtmal  flexure,  646 

fossae,  646 
Ehiodenum,  660 

interior,  661 

suspensory  ligament  of,  661 
Dupuytren's  contraction,  121 
Dura  mater  of  brain,  324 

at  base  of  skull,  332 
sinuses  of,  325 
of  spinal  cord,  588 

Ear,  434 

development  of,  438 
external,  434 

dissection  of,  434 

practical  considerations, 436, 438 


Ear,  internal,  449 

cochlea  of,  451 

membranous  labyrinth  of,  449, 

454 
osseous  labyrinth  of,  449,  450 
perilymph  of,  449 
semicircular  canals  of,  450 
vestibule,  452 
middle,  438 

antrum  of,  440 

Eustachian  tube,  448 

mastoid  cells,  440 

practical    considerations,   441, 

449 
suprameatal  triangle,  441 
suprameatal  spine,  441 
tympanum  of,  439 
Ear-point,  437 
Elbow,  region  of,  91 
Elbow- joint,  147 

landmarks  of,  92 
movements  of,  147 
practical  considerations,  150 
Eminentia  collateralis,  514 
hypoglossi,  542 
teres,  542 
Encephalocele,  322 
Encephalon,  or  brain,  322,  496 
Endocardium,  731 
Endolymph  of  membranous  labyrinth, 

449 
Endometrium,  uterine  mucosa,  713 
Ensiform  cartilage  of  sternum,  28 
Epicardium,  723 
Epididymis,  624 

appendix  of,  624 
canal  of,  627 
digital  fossa  of,  624 
globus  major  of,  624 

minor  of,  624 
structure  of,  626 
vessels  of,  627 
Epididymitis,  625 
Epiglottis,  477,  478 

ligaments  of,  478 
Epilepsy,  focal  (Jacksonian),  551 
Epiphysis,  cerebri,  523 
Epispadias,  617 
Epistaxis,  473 

Epithalamus  (trigonum  habenulae,  pineal 
body  and  posterior  commissure,  q.  v.) 
Epoophoron,  710 
Ethmoid  bone,  bulla  of,  472 
cells  of,  472 
turbinate  bone,  middle  of,  472 
superior  of,  472 
Eustachian  tube,  448,  461 

cartilaginous  portion,  448 
cushion,  461 

mucous  membrane  of,  448 
osseous  portion,  448 
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Eustachian  tube,  practical  considerations, 
461 

valve,  731 
Extremity,  lower,  160 

upper,  9 
Exstrophy  of  bladder,  596 
Eye,  389,  551 

plica  semilunaris  of,  388 

pupil  of,  556 
Eyeball,  dissection  of,  551 

aqueous  humor  of,  556 

canal  of  Schlemm,  553 
of  Petit,  559 

chamber,  anterior  of,  553,  556 
posterior  of,  553.  556 

choroid  of,  554 

ciliary  body  ot.  555 
muscle,  555 
processes  of,  555 
ring,  555 

cornea  of,  552.  553 

fibrous  tunic  of,  552 

iris,  556 

lens,  crystalline  of,  558,  559 

macula  lutea  of,  557 

optic  nerve  of,  429 

ora  serrata  of,  557 

practical  considerations,  553-554 

retina  of,  557 

sclera  of,  552,  553 

uveal  tract  of,  553 

vascular  tunic  of,  553 

vitreous  body  of,  558,  559 
Eyelids,  391,  392 

blood-vessels  of,  391 

lateral,  388 

nerves  of,  398,  422 

practical  considerations,  553-559 

structure  of,  392 

third,  388 

Face.  387 

dissection  of,  390 
fascia,  superficial,  391 
surface  anatomy  of,  387 
landmarks  of,  387 
muscles,  391,  304 
nerve-supply  of,  420 
practical    considerations,  390,   399. 
403.  415.  419 
F:iloiform  ligament,  199 
P:dlopian  tulxj.  707 

fimbria;  of,  707 
infundibulum  of,  707 
isthmus  of,  707   . 
pnioticiil  considerations,  707 
relations  of,  707 
Vv*i«;t»ls  of.  708 
F'julK^^u-k  aquctluot  of,  447  454 
iiijpfciirH'ni  i«i.  602 


Falx  cerebri,  326 

inguinalis,  614 
Fascia  or  fasciae,  of  abdomen,  597,  598, 
608,  614,  677,  680 
Abemethy's,  684 
anal,  564 
antebrachial,  105 
of  arm,  75 
of  axilla,  38,  41 
axillary,  41 
of  back,  581 

deep,  16,  581 

superficial,  13 
bicipital  (semilunar),  98 
brachial,  75 

bucco-pharyngeal,  400,  457 
of  buttocks,  166 
of  Camper,  597 
cervical,  349.361.364 
clavi-pectoral,  38 
of  Cloquet,  202 
of  CoUes,  566,  577 
of  cranium,  361,  321 
cremasteric,  605,  622 
cribriform,  196 
crural,  238,  259 
deltoid,  57 

dentata  (gyrus  dentatus),  517 
endopelvina,  687 
of  face,  391 
of  foot,  dorsal,  251 

plantar,  274,  277 
of  hand,  dorsal,  131 

plantar.  121 
of  hip  and  thigh,  183,  199,  212 
iliac,  680 
infraspinatus,  25 
infundibuliform,  609,  622 
intercolumnar  (external  spermatic). 

602,  621 
intercostal,  external,  715 

internal,  716 

middle,  716 
lata,  183,  199,  212 
of  leg,  237,  238,  257,  259 

deep  transverse,  263 
lumbar  (lumbo-dorsal),  581,  582 
obturator,  563,  687 
of  orbit,  430 
palmar,  121 
parotid,  401 
pectoral,  deep,  35,  38 

superficial,  32 
pelvic,  563,  687,  695 
penis,  617 

perineal,  superficial,  566,  577 
perirenal,  674 
plantar,  274,  277 
of  popliteal  space,  177 
pretracheal,  361 
prevertebral,  364 
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Pasda  or  fasciae,  psoas,  677 

rectal,  687 

recto-vesical,  687 

renal,  674 

of  scalp,  316,  319 

of  Scarpa,  598 

spermatic,  external,  602,  621 
internal,  609,  622 
middle,  605,  622 

subscapular,  48 

supraspinatus,  23 

temporal,  320,  321 

transversalis,  608,  614 

triangular,  603 
Fasciculus,  auriculo- ventricular  of  heart, 

737 
posterior  longitudinal,  547,  549 
Fat,  orbital,  431 
pararenal,  674 
perirenal,  674 
Fauces,  isthmus  of.  459,  461 

pillars  of,  461 
Felon,  129 
Femoral  canal,  200 
hernia,  202 
ring,  200 
sheath,  200 
Femur,  163,  191 

fractures  of,  230,  231 
supracondylar,  261 
upper  third  of  shaft,  206 
practical  considerations,  206 
Fenestra  cochleae,  447 
ovalis,  447 
rotunda,  447 
vestibuli,  447 
Fibres,  intercolumnar,  602 
Fibre-tracts,  cerebellar,  direct,  545 
cerebello-nuclear,  546 
cerebello-olivary,  545 
cerebello-thalamic,  549 
cortico-bulbar,  548 
cortico-pontine,  548 
cortico-spinal,  548 
fronto-pontine,  548 
mammillo   -    thalamic,   (Viccj 

P'Azyr),  533 
olivo-spinal,  545 
rubro-spinal,  549 
temporo-occipito-pontine,  548 
Fibula,  234 

fractures  of,  272 
Fillet,  544 

decussation  of,  544 
lateral,  546,  549 
median,  546,  549 
of  mid-brain,  549 
Fimbria,  514,  520 
hippocampi,  520 
ovarica,  707 
Fingers,  127 


Fingers,  tendon-sheaths,  128,  130 
Fissure,  of  Bichat,  522 

calcarine,  517 

calloso-marginal,  515 

central,  of  cerebrum,  504 

collateral,  517 

dentate,  517 

ethmoidal  (sup.  meatus  of  nose),  470 

of  Glaser,  4^3 

hippocampai,  517 

occipito- temporal,  518 

palpebral,  ^87 

paneto-occipital,  505,  516 

partial,  of  brain,  515 

portal,  of  liver,  638 

pterygo-maxillary,  418 

rhinial,  518 

of  Rolando,  504,  551 

sphenoidal,  431 

(sulci)  cerebral,  496,  504 

of  Sylvius,  504,  551 

total,  of  brain,  515 

transverse,  of  brain,  522 
Fistula  in  ano,  566 

branchial,  439 
Flexure,  hepatic  (of  colon),  652 

splenic,  655 
Flocculus,  537 
Fold,  aryteno-epiglottidean,  480 

bloodless  (avascular),  647 

glosso-epiglottidean,  466 

of  groin,  595 

of  Marshall,  724 

naso-pharyngeal,  461 

recto-vesical,  686 

sacro-genital,  686 

salpingo-pharyngeal,  461 

semilunar,  of  Douglas,  612,  614,  631 

utero-rectal,  710 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  556 
Foot,  articulations  of,  303 

bones  of,  248 

landmarks  of,  251 

dorsal  surface  of,  248 
deep  fascia  of,  253 
dissection  of,  251 
nerves  of,  252 
superficial  fascia  of  251 
surface  anatomy  of,  251 
veins  of,  252 

joints  of,  556 

landmarks  of,  251,  273 

movements  of,  305 

plantar  surface  of,  273 . 

deep  (plantar)  fascia,  274 
dissection  of,  273 
superficial  fascia  of,  274 
surface  anatomy  of,  273 

synovial  cavities  of,  311 
Foramen  or  foramina,  caecum  (of  me- 
dulla), 538 
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Foramen  or  foramina,  cx>mmune  anterius, 
514 

ethmoidal,  anterior,  424,  427 
posterior,  427 

jugular,  J33 

of  Luschka,  541 

of  Magendie,  540 

mastoid,  337 

mental,  390 

of  Monro,  514,  519 

obturator,  163 

optic,  425 

ovale,  332 

of  heart,  732 

rotundum,  332 

sacro-sciatic,  great,  163 
lesser,  163 

of  Scarpa,  469 

spheno-palatine,  469 

spinosum,  324,  332 

of  Stenson,  469 

stylo-mastoid,  447 

thyroid  (obturator),  163 

of  vena  cava,  of  diaphragm,  682 

of  Vesalius,  332 

of  Winslow,  634,  638 
Forceps,    anterior    (minor),    of    corpus 
callosum,  511 

posterior  (major) ,  of  corpus  callosum , 

511 

Forearm,  anterior  surface  of,  100 

deep  fascia  of,  105 

dissection  of,  loi 

superficial  nerves  and  vessels  of, 
102 

surface  anatomy,  100 
dorsal  surface  of,  135 

deep  fascia  of,  139 

dissection  of,  136 

superficial  nerves  and  •  vessels, 
137 

surface  anatomy  of,  135 
movements  of,  151 
practical  considerations,  97, 100,  in, 
113,  114,  125,  127,  137,  157 
Fornix,  518 

pillars  of,  anterior,  519,  523 

posterior,  520 
Fossa  or  fossae,' antecubital,  96 
digital,  of  testis,  624 
duodeno-jejunal,  inferior,  646 

superior,  646 
glenoid,  404 

hyaloidea  (patellar),  558 
ileo-caecal,  647 
infraclavicular,  29 
infraspinous,  25 
inguinal,  inner  (median),  616 

outer  (lateral),  616 
interpeduncular  (or  space),  503,  528 
intcrsigmoid,  658,  659 


Fossa  or  fossae,  ischio-rectal,  563,  565 

mesocolic,  646 

nasal,  467 

navicular  of  urethra,  703 
of  vulva,  575 

ovalis,  732 

ovarian,  707 

paraduocleiial,  644 

pararectal,  685 

paravesical,  685 

patellar,  558 

pericaecal  (inferior,  retro-,  and  su- 
perior, g.  V.) 

pituitary  (sella  turcica),  328 

retro-colic  (retro-csecal),  648 

retro-duodenal,  647 

retro-trigonal  of  bladder,  700 

of  RosenmQller,  461 

spheno-maxillary,  418,  431 

subscapular,  9 

supraspinous,  23 

supratonsillar,  461 

supravesical,  617 

Sylvii,  529 

temporal,  314,  321 

zygomatic,  414,  418 
Fourchette,  575 
Fourth  ventricle,  541 

choroid  plexus  of,  541 
floor  of,  542 
roof  of,  541 
Foveii  centralis  (of  macula  lutea),  557 

superior,  542 
Fractures,  see  individual  bones 

Colics',  of  radius,  159 

Potts',  of  fibula,  272 
Frenulum  of  Giacomini  (continuation  of 

gyrus  dentatus  upon  uncus),  517 
Frenum  of  prepuce,  617 

of  tongue,  464 
Frontal  bone,  314,  472 

lobe,  505 

sinus  (bony),  472 
Funiculus  cuneatus,  540 

gracilis,  540 

of  Rolando,  540 
Furrows,  del  to-pectoral,  29 

interpectoral,  29 

Galen,  vein  of,  522 
Gall-bladder,  637 

cystic  duct  of,  637 
fossa  of,  637 

practical  considerations,  637 
Ganglion  or  ganglia,  Arnold's  (otic),  416, 
476 
basal,  531 
Bochdalek,  4J2 

cervical  inferior  (S5mripathetic),  366 
middle  (sympathetic),  3^ 
superior  (sympathetic),  381 
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Ganglion  or  ganglia,  ciliary.  425 

coccygeal  (impar),  sympathetic,  691 

diaphragmatic,  682 

Gasserian,  335,  336 

geniculate,  454 

habenulae,  524 

impar,  691 

inferior,  of  vagus,  380 

jugular,  of  vagus,  380 

lenticular,  425 

Itunbar,  of  sympathetic,  677 

Meckel's,  432,  434 

ophthalmic,  425 

otic,  416,  476 

renal,  670 

sacral,  691 

of  Scarpa,  454 

semilunar,  sympathetic,  664 

spheno-palatine,  432,  434 

spinal,  589,  594 

spiral  of  cochlea,  452,  454 

submaxillary,  373 

sympathetic,  365,  366, 381, 677, 691. 

749 

thoracic,  749 

of  Valentm,  432 

vestibular,  454 
Gasserian  ganglion,  335,  336 
Gastric  glands,  662 
Gastroptosis,  642 
Geniculate  bodies,  lateral,  526 
median,  527 
ganglion,  454 
Genital  organs,  external,  female,  574 

male,  617 
Genu  of  corpus  callosum,  510 

extrorsum,  297 

recurvatum,  297 

valgum,  297 

varum,  297 
Giacomini,  frenulum  of,  see  frenulum 
Gimbernat,  ligament  of,  602 
Glabella,  387 
Gland  or  glands,  agminate,  649 

of  Bartholin,  576,  579 

of  Blandin,  465 

bulbo-urethral,  570 

carotid  (carotid  body),  370 

ceruminous,  437 

coccygeal,  695 

of  Cowper,  570 

gastric,  662 

of  intestines,  649 

lachrymal,  429 
ducts  of,  429 

of  Lieberktihn,  649 

of  Littr^,  703 

of  Luschka,  695 

mammary,  30,  34 
dissection,  34 
situation,  30 


Gland  or  glands.  Meibomian  (tarsal),  389 

of  Nuhn,  465 

parotid,  400 

accessory,  401 

practical  considerations,  403 

pineal,  523 

prostate,  571,  701 

salivary,  373,  374,  400.  465 

solitary,  649 

sublingual,  374,  465 

submaxillary,  373 

of  tongue,  465 

vulvo- vaginal,  576,  579 
Glans  of  clitoris,  575 

penis,  617 
Glaser,  fissure  of,  443 
Glaucoma,  557 
Glisson's  capsule  of  liver,  668 
Globus  pallidus,  530 
Glottis,  482 

oedema  of,  485 

respiratoria,  482 

vocalis,  482 
Glomus,  caroticum,  370 

coccygeiun,  695 
Gluteal  re^on,  cutaneous  nerves  of,  166 
(fissection  of,  164 
surface  anatomy  of,  163 
Gluteo-femoral  sulcus,  163 
Goitre,  366 
Goll,  nucleus  of,  540 

tract  of,  593 
Groin,  fold  of,  193 

lymph-nodes  of,  195 
Grynfelt  and  Lesshaft,  triangle  of,  604 
Gubemaculum  testis,  623 
Gudden,  commissure  of,  527 
Gyrus  or  gyri,  an^ar,  507 

callosid  (fomicatus),  516 

(convolutions)  cerebral,  504 

dentate,  517 

hippocampal,  517 

marginal,  516 

occipito-temporal,  518 

paracentral,  516 

rectus,  509 

supra-marginal,  506 

supra-callosal,  510,  518 

subcallosal,  510,  518 

uncinatus,  517 

Habenula,  524 

Ham-string  tendons,  177,  178 

Hand,  309 

abscess  of,  121 

deep  fascia  of,  121 

dissection  of,  119 

dorsum  of,  136 

dissection  of,  137,  146 

palm  of,  115 

practical  considerations,  1 19 
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Hand,  surface  anatomy  of,  ii 8, 121, 122, 

125,  129,  130.  133 
Harelip,  464 
Hasner,  valve  of,  473 
Head,  movements  of,  495 

and  neck,  dissection  of,  313 
Heart,  179,  729 

annuli  nbrosi  of,  736 

annulus  ovalis,  732 

auricles  of,  left,  733 
right,  731 

blood-vessels  of,  728,  729 

chambers  of,  731-734 

chordae  tendineae  of,  732,  734 

columnae  cameae  of,  732,  734 

conus  arteriosus,  732 

endocardium  of,  731 

epicardium  of,  723 

fasciculus,  auriculo-ventricular,  737 

foramen  ovale  of,  732 

fossa  ovalis  of,  732 

His's  bundle,  737 

infundibulum  of,  732 

muscle  of,  737 

muscles,  papillary  of,  732,  734 
pcctmate  of,  731,  734 

nerves  of,  726,  73b 

position  of,  719 

relations  of,  719 

rings,  fibrous  of,  736 

septum,  aortic,  732 
auricular  of,  732 
interventricular  of,  732 

Thebcsius,  valve  of,  731 
veins  of,  73 1 

tubercle  of  Ix>wer,  732 

valves,     auriculo-ventricular,     732. 

734 
coronary,  731 

Eustachian,  731 
mitral,  734 
position  of,  735 
semilunar,  aortic,  734 

pulmonary,  733 
structure  of,  732 
Thebesian,  731 
tricuspid,  732 
vein,  oblique  of,  731 
veins  of,  729,  730 
ventricles,  left,  734 
right,  732 
Helicotrema,  aperture  connecting  scahc 

vestibuli  et  tympani,  451 
Helix,  435 

Hclmholtz,  ligaments  of,  445,  446 
Hemiplegia.  553 

Hemispheres,  association  fibres  of,  550 
of  cerebellum,  534 
cerebral,  503,  509 
commissural  fibres  of,  550 
projection  fibres  of,  550 


Hemorrhage,  cerebral,  497 

extra-dural,  324 

of  nose,  473 
Hemorrhoids,  external,  560 
Henle,  ligament  of,  614 
Hernia,  congenital,  623 

diaphragmatic,  682 

encysted,  624 

femoral,  202 

funicular,  624 

infantile,  624 

inguinal,  610 

complete,  61 1 
direct,  61 1 
incomplete,  611 
indirect,  611 
oblique,  61 1 

internal  (intra-abdominal  retroperi- 
toneal), 647 

labial  (complete  inguinal  in  female), 
611 

retro-peritoneal,  647 

scrotal  (complete  inguinal),  61 1 

sigmoid,  659 

testis,  627 

tunbilical,  596 
acquired,  596 
congenital,  596 
Herophilus  (wine-press),  torcular  of,  333 
Hesselbach,  ligament  of,  614 

triangle  of ,  61 1 
Hiatus,  aortic,  of  diaphragm,  682 

diaphragmaticus,  682 

Fallopii,  336 

oesophageal,  of  diaphragm,  682 

semilunaris,  of  nasal  cavity,  472 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  471 

body  of,  626 
Hind -brain,  533 
Hip,  landmarks  of,  163 
Hip- joint,  224 

disease  of,  229 

dislocations  of,  227 

posterior  aspect,  189 

practical  considerations,  227  et  seq. 

synovial  membrane  of,  229 
Hippocampus,  commissure  of,  see  lyra 

major,  514 

minor,  514 
His's  bundle,  of  heart,  737 
Horner,  muscle  of,  392 
Humerus,  69 

fractures  of,  88 

practical  considerations,  88 

surface  anatomy,  70 
Humor,  aqueous,  556 

vitreous  (vitreous  body),  558,  559 
Hyaloid  membrane,  559 
Hydatid,  of  Morgagni,  624,  710 

sessile,  625 

stalked,  625,  710 
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Hydrencephalocele,  322 
Hydrocele,  624 

congenital,  624 
Hymen.  575 
Hyoidbone,  344  , 

fracture  of,  485 
Hyomandibular  cleft,  438 
Hypophysis  (pituitary  body),  328 
Hypospadias,  617 
Hypothalamus  (floor  of  third  ventricle, 

q.  V.) 
Hypothenar  eminence,  118 

Ileo-csecal  fossa;,  647 

junction,  647 

valve,  651 
Ileum,  644 

Ilio-femoral  ligament,  226 
Ilio-i>ectineal  une,  191,  685 
Ilio- tibial  band,  193 
Ilium,  161 
Incus,  443 

Induseum  griscum,  510 
Infundibulum,  503 

of  heart,  732 

of  nasal  cavity,  472 
Inp^nal  canal,  610 
Imon,  314 

Innominate  bone,  161 
Inscriptiones  tendineae,  613 
Insula,  505,  507 
Interbrain,  521 

Interspace,  perineal,  deep,  569 
superficial,  566 

practical  considerations, 

569 

of  female,  577 
Intervertebral  disks,  490 
Intestine  or  intestines,  large,  649 
appendices  epiploicae,  6^0 
blood-vessels  of,  see  colon 
glands  of  Lieberktihn  of,  649 
peritoneum  of,  see  various  sub- 
divisions 
practical    considerations,    652, 

654*  656,  659 
tamia  coli  of,  650,  652 
lymph-nodules  of,  649 
small,  644 

blood-vessels  of,  648 
glands  of  Liebcrldihn  of,  649 
lymphatics  of,  648 
nerves  of,  648 
Peyer's  patches  of,  649 
solitary  nodules  of,  649 
valvulae  conniventes  of,  649 
villi  of,  649 
Intussusception,  654 
ileo-caecal,  654 
ileo-colic,  654 
Iris,  556 

49 


Iris,  coloboma  of,  556 

pectinate  ligament  of,  556 
practical  considerations,  556 

Ischio-rectal  fossa,  563 

Ischium,  162 

Island  of  Reil,  505,  507 

Isthmus  (of  brain),  516 
of  fauces,  459,  461 

Iter  chordae  anterius,  446 
posterius,  446 


Jacobson's  nerve,  449 

organ,  469 
Jejuno-ileum,  644 

blood-vessels  of,  648 
lymphatics  of,  648 
mesentery  of,  645 
nerves  of,  648 
peritoneal  relations  of,  645 
Joint  or  joints,  acromio-clavicular,  59 
of  ankle,  299 

practical  considerations,  303 
astragalo-scaphoid,  307 
atlan to-axial,  491,  493 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  308 
calcaneo-cuboid,  306 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  309 
carpo-metacarpal,  156 
of  carpus,  156 
costo-central,  495 
costo-transverse,  495 
costo- vertebral,  495 
crico-arytenoid,  484 
crico-thyroid,  478 
cubo-scaphoid,  310 
cuneo-cuboid,  310 
of  ear  ossicles,  444,  445,  447 
elbow,  147 
of  hip,  189,  224 

dislocation  of,  227 
intercentral,  490 
intercuneiform,  309 
intermetacarpal,  158 
interraetatarsal,  311 
interphalangeal,  158 

of  foot,  312 
of  knee,  289 

dislocation  of,  296 

movements  of,  295 
of  limb,  lower,  289 

upper,  147 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  158 
metatarso-phalangeal,  311 
mid-carpal,  156 
occipito-atlantal,  491 
occipi to-axial,  493 
of  pelvis,  704 
radio-carpal.  153 
radio-ulnar,  151 

inferior,  152 
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Joint  or  joints,  radio-ulnar,  middle,  152 

superior,  152 
sacro-iliac,  704 
scapho-cuneiform,  309 
of  shoulder,  61 

disease  of,  64 

dislocations  of,  63 
stemo-clavicular,  64 
tarso-meta tarsal,  jio 
temporo-mandibular,  404 
tibio-fibular,  298 
of  vertebral  column,  489 

of  articular  processes,  489 

of  bodies,  490 

of  lamina;,  492 
.  with  ribs,  495 

with  skull,  491,  493 

movements  of,  495 

of  spinous  processes,  489 

of  transverse  processes,  489 
wrist,  153 

diseases  of,  156 

dislocations  of,  156 
Jugular  ganglion,  of  vagus,  380 

Keratitis,  553 

Kidney  or  kidneys,  668,  674 

architecture  of,  676 

bkxxl-vcssels  of,  669 

capsule  of,  676 

duct  of,  671,  678 

fixation  of,  674 

floiiting,  674 

hilum  of,  676 

movable,  674 

nerves  of,  670 

pelvis  of,  676 

practiail  considerations,  674 

pyramids  of,  676 

relations  of,  668,  669 

sinus  of,  676 

supporting  tissue  of,  674 

surfaces  of,  anterior,  668 
posterior,  675 
Knee,  region  of,  221 

dissection  of,  221 
landmarks  of,  208 
Knee-joint,  289 

bursa;  of,  295 

capsule  of,  290 

movements  of,  295 

practical  considerations,  296 

semilunar  cartilage  of,  292,  297 

synovial  membrane  of,  295 
Knock-knee,  297 

Labia  majora,  574 
minora,  575 
nerves  of,  577,  579 
vessels  of,  577,  579 


Lab3rrinth,  membranous,  4^9,  454 

canalis  reuniens  of,  453 

cochlea  of,  451 

ductus  cndolymphaticus  of,  453 

endolvmph  of,  453 

maculae  acusticae  of,  454 

saccule  of,  453 

semicircular  canals  of,  450 

utricle  of,  453 
osseous,  ^50 

cochlea  of,  451 

semicircular  canals  of,  450 

vestibule  of,  452 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  388 
canaliculi,  388 
caruncle,  388 
gland,  429 
puncta,  388 
sac,  388,  392 
Lacteals,  648 
Lacuna  magna,  703 
Lambda,  313 

Lamina  cinerea  (terminalis).  503 
cribrosa  (temporal  bone),  453 
fusca,  553 
quadrigemina,  526 
spiralis,  451 

suprachoroidea,  553,  554 
Lancisi,  nerves  of,  510 
Landmarks,  see  special  regions 
Laryngo-pharynx,  459,  462 
Laryngotomy,  485 
Larynx,  363,  477 

aperture,  superior  of,  478 
arytenoid  cartilages  of,  477 
cartilages  of,  467 
comicula;  laryngis,  478 
cricoid  cartilage  of,  363,  477 
cuneiform  cartilages  of,  478 
elastic  sheath  of,  483 
epiglottis,  477,  478 
exterior  of,  477 
glottis  of,  482 
joints  of,  483 
lymphatics  of,  484 
muscles  of,  480 

action  of,  484 
nerves  of,  485 

position  and  relations  of,  363 
pouch  of,  483 

practical  considerations,  485 
region,  glottic  of,  482 

infraglottic  of,  482 

supraglottic  of,  482 
sacculus  of,  483 
thyroid  cartilage  of,  363,  477 
ventricle  (sinus)  of,  482 
vessels  of,  478,  481,  484 
vocal  cords,  false,  of,  482 
true  of,  482,  483 

ligaments  of,  478 
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Leg,  anterior  surface,  231 

dissection  of,  237 

fascia,  crural  or  deep,  238 

superficial,  237 
surface  anatomy  of,  236 
landmarks  of,  236 
posterior  siuface,  257 

dissection  of,  257 
deep  fascia,  259 
superficial  fascia,  257 
surface  anatomy  of,  257 
Leminiscus,  544 
Lens,  crystalline,  558,  559 

practical  considerations,  559 
suspensory  apparatus  oif,  559 
Lewis,  angle  of,  28,  29 
Lieberlriihn,  glands  of,  649 
Lieno-phrenic  fold,  666 
Ligament  or  ligaments,  alar,  of  knee- 
joint,  292 
of  odontoid  process,  493 
of  ankle,  299 

anterior  annular  of  ankle,  239,  233 
of  knee,  290 
of  wrist,  105,  121 
arcuate,  external,  681 

internal,  681 
arteriosum,  726 
atlan to-axial,  accessory,  494 
anterior,  492 
posterior,  492 
of  auricle,  436 
of  Bigelow,  226 

of  bladder,  anterior,  false,  616,  686 
true,  688 
lateral  false,  686 
true,  687 
broad,  of  lung,  739 
of  uterus,  706,  708 

vesicular  appendages  of  ,7 10 
calcaneo-cuboid,  long,  288,  304 

short,  304 
check,  of  orbit,  430 
of  Colles,  603 
common,  anterior,  490 

posterior  of  spine,  493 
of  Cooper,  34 
coraco-acromial,  62 
coraco-clavicular,  59 
conoid  part,  59 
trapezoid  part,  59 
coraco-humeral,  61 
coronary,  of  liver,  635 
costo-clavicular  or  rhomboid,  64 
costo-coracoid,  39 
costo-transverse,  495 
costo- vertebral,  495 
cotyloid,  of  hip-joint,  229 
crucial,  of  knee-joint,  292 
cruciform,  of  axis,  494 
deltoid  (lat.  int.)  of  ankle-joint,  300 


Ligament  or  ligaments,  denticulate,  of 

spinal  cord.  591 
dorsal,  of  foot,  303 
duodcno -hepatic,    free    border    of 

lesser  omentum,  638 
of  epiglottis  478 
external  annular  of  ankle,  240,  245 

check,  of  eyeball,  430 
falciform,  199 

of  liver,  634 
of  Flood,  61 
of  Fallopius,  602 
of  Gimbemat,  602 
gleno-humeral,  61 
of  Henle,  614 
of  Hcsselbach,  614 
of  Hey,  199 
ilio-femoral,  226 
ilio-lumbar,  704 
infundibulo-pelvic,  708 
inguinale,  602 

reflexum,  603 
interarticular,  of  ribs,  495 
interclavicular,  64 
interfoveolare,  614 
internal  annular  of  ankle,  240,  270 
interspinous,  489 
intertransverse,  489 
ischio-femoral,  189,  227 
lacunare,  602 
of  lamina;  and  processes  of  vertebrae, 

489,  492 
latum  pulmonis,  739 
lieno- renal,  666 
of  liver,  see  liver 
metacarpal,    superficial    transverse, 

121 
mucosum  of  knee,  292 
nuchs,  16 
occipito-atlantal,  anterior,  491 

posterior,  491 
occipito-axial,  493 
odontoid,  493 
orbicular,  of  radius,  152 
of  ovary,  708 
palpebral,  392 

internal,  392 
patellae,  290 
pectinate  of  iris,  556 
of  pelvis,  704 
of  pericardium,  721 
phrenico-colic,  666 
plantar,  long,  288,  304 

short,  304 
posterior  annular,  of  wrist,  139 
of  Poupart,  602 
pterygo-mandibular  (ptcrygo-maxil- 

lar\0,  400,  417 
pubo-femoral,  227 
pubo-prostatic,  688,  699 
rhomboid,  64 
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Ligament  or  ligaments,  round,  of  hip- 
joint,  228 

of  liver,  634 

of  uterus,  709 
sacro-iliac,  704 
sacro-lumbar,  704 
sacro-sciatic,  great  or  posterior,  704 

lesser  or  anterior,  704 
of  scapula,  24 
of  Bchlemm,  62 
scrotal,  622 
of  shoulder-joint,  61 
stellate,  495 
stemo-pericardial,  inferior,  721 

superior.  721 
stylo-mandibular,  405 
subflava,  492 
subpubic,  704 

suprascapular  or  transverse,  24 
supraspinous,  489 
suspensorv,  of  axilla,  40 

of  colon,  655 

of  Cooper,  34 

of  duodenum,  661 

of  lens,  559 

of  liver,  634 

of  orbit,  430 

of  ovary,  708,  709 

of  penis,  598,  617 
thyro-arytcnoid,  inferior,  483 

superior,  483 
thyro-hyoid,  363,  477 
transverse,  of  atlas,  494 

of  wrist,  105 
of  Treitz,  661 
triangular,  of  liver,  636,  638 

of  perineum,  568,  571,  579 
utero-ovarian,  708 
of  vertebral  bodies,  490 
of  Winslow,  of  knee-joint,  291 
of  Wrisberg,  292 
Y-ligament,  266 
"Lighterman's  bottom,"  169 
Ligula;,  540 
Limb,  lower,  160 

upper,  9 
Limbic  lobe,  517 
Limen  insula,  508 
Line,  Bryant's,  164 
Holden's,  193 
ilio-pcctineal,  191,  685 
mid -epigastric,  641 
Nelaton's,  163 
white,  of  anus,  560 

of  pelvic  fascia,  695 
Linca  alba,  595 

semilunaris,  of  abdomen,  595 

splcndens,  590 

transversa,  of  abdomen,  595, 613 
Lips,  390 

muscles  of,  395 


Lips,  nerves  of,  398 

practical  considerations,  399 
vessels  of,  398 
Lithotomy,  left  lateral,  574 
Littr^,  glands  of,  703 
Liver,  634 

biliary  apparatus,  639 
blood-vessels  of,  639,  640,  667 
common  bile-duct,  639 
cystic  duct  of,  637,  639 
fissure,  of  ductus  venosus  of,  667 

of  gall-bladder,  637 

for  inferior  vena  cava,  667 

portal  (transverse),  638 

umbili(il,  638 
fossa  for  gall-bladder  of,  637 
gall-bladder  of,  637 
Glisson's  capsule  of,  668 
hepatic  artery  of,  639 

ducts  of,  639 

veins  of,  640,  667 
impression,  colic,  of,  638 

duodenal  of,  638 

oesophageal  of,  667 

renal  of,  638 

suprarenal  of,  667 
ligaments  of,  coronary,  635 

falciform,  634 

round,  634 

triangular,  636 
lobes  of,  caudate,  638 

left,  638 

quadrate,  638 

nght,  638 

Spigelian,  667 
nerves  of,  639 
non-peritoneal  area  of,  668 
peritoneal  relations  of,  635,  638,  640, 

668 
position  of,  636 
practical  considerations,  640 
relations  of,  638 
removal  of,  666 
surfaces  of,  inferior,  636 

posterior,  667 
tuber  omentale  of,  640 
Lobe  or  lobes,  frontal,  505 
limbic,  517 
occipital,  507 
olfactory,  509 
parietal,  506 
temporal,  507 
Lobule  of  auricle,  434 
paracentral,  516 
Lobulus  fusiformis(occipi  to- temporal)  ,5 1 8 

lingualis,  518 
Locomotor  ataxia,  593 
Locus  ceruleus,  542 

niger,  547 
Loop,  omega,  658 
Lower,  tul^rcle  of,  731 
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Lumbo-sacral  cord,  696 
Lung  or  lungs,  738 

blood-vessels  of,  bronchial,  745,  748 
pulmonary,  722 

borders  of,  739,  740 

fissures  of,  740 

hilum  of,  741 

ligament,  broad  of,  739 

lobes  of,  739 

nerves  of,  741 

relations,  to  chest-walls,  738 

roots  of,  721,  741 
relations  of,  721 

surfaces  of,  739,  741 
Luschka,  foramina  of,  541 

gland  of,  695 
Lymphatic  or  Ijrmphatics,  of  abdominal 
walls,  56,  195 

broncho-mediastinal  trunk,  384 

duct,  right,  384,  748 
thoracic,  674,  748 

jugular  trunk,  384 

lacteals,  648 

of  larynx,  484 

of  lower  extremity,  195 

mammary  gland,  56 

subclavian  trunk,  56,  384 

thoracic  duct,  674,  748 

of  upper  extremity,  55 

of  urethra,  195 
Ljrmph-cistem,  674 
Lymph-nodes  of  axilla,  55 

bronchial,  721 

cervical,  deep,  inferior,  56 

of  Cloquet,  202 

inguinal,  195 

of  intestine,  648 

mediastinal,  anterior,  721 
posterior,  724 

mesenteric,  648 

of  neck,  56,  353 

popliteal,  179    • 

superficial  cervical,  353 
Lymphoid  structures  of  pharynx,  466 
Lymph-spaces,  subscleral,  553 

suprachoroidal,  553 
Lymph-trunk  or  trunks,  intestinal,  com- 
mon, 674 

lumbar,  right  and  left,  674 

thoracic  duct,  674 
Lyra,  520 

MacEwan,  triangle  of,  441 
Macula  lutca,  557 
Magendie,  foramen  of,  540 
Malar  bone,  418,  419 
Malleolus,  external,  region  of,  254 

internal,  region  of,  270 
Malleus,  443 
Mammary  glands,  30,  34 
lymphatics,  35 


Mammary  glands,  nerves  of,  32 

vessels  of,  35 
Mandible,  419 
Manubrium  of  sternum,  714 
Marshall,  vein,  oblique  of,  731 

vestigial  fold  of,  724 
Mastoid  cells,  440 

practical  considerations,  441 

processes,  practical  considerations, 
441 
Maxilla,  inferior,  419 

superior,  419 

antrum  of,  419,  471 
Maxillary  sinus,  419,  471 
Meatus,  auditory,  external,  437 
internal,  332,  334,  439 

inferior,  of  nose,  470,  473 

middle,  of  nose,  470,  472 

superior,  of  nose,  470,  472 

urinarius,  female,  575 
male,  617 
Meckel,  cave  of,  335 

diverticulum  of,  649 
Mediastinum,  719 

anterior,  721 

middle,  721 

posterior,  724 

superior,  721 

testis,  626 
Medulla  oblongata,  538 

central  gray  matter  of,  543 
internal  structure  of,  542 
Medullary,  velum,  inferior,  537, 540, 541 

superior,  534,  542 
Meibomian  (tarsal)  glands,  389 
Membrana,  basilaris,  451 

flaccida,  441 

nictitans,  388 

sacciformis,  152 
Membrane  or  membranes,  of  brain,  322 

costo-coracoid,  38 

cri  co-thyroid,  363,  478,  483 

hyaloid,  559 

intercostal,  anterior,  715 
posterior,  716 

interosseous  of  tibia  and  fibula,  298 

nictitating,  388 

olfactory  (Sdineiderian),  471 

of  Reissner,  451 

ShrapncU's,  441 

of  spinal  cord,  588,  589,  591 

tectoria,  of  spine,  493 

thyro-hyoid,  363,  476 

tympanic,  441 

secondary,  447 
Meninges  of  brain,  322 

arteries  of,  324 

of  cord,  588 
Meningocele,  322 

of  cord,  589 
Meningo-myelocele,  589 
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Mesencephalon,  526 
development  of,  526 
internal  structure  of,  547 
Mesenteries,  630 

Mesentery,  anterior  (ventral),  635 
of  appendix,  651 
of  jejuno-ileum,  645 
of  large  intestine,  654 
Meso-appendix,  651 
Mesocolon,  654 
ascending,  652 
descending,  656 
pelvic,  658 
transverse,  654 
Mesometrium  (that  part  of  broad  liga- 
ment below  utero-ovarian  ligament), 
708 
Mesosalpinx,  707 
Mesosigmoid,  658 
Mesovarium,  706 
Metacarpal  bones,  115 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  158 
Metatarsal  bones,  250 
Metathalamus  (corpora  geniculate,  q.  v.) 
Metencephalon,  533 
Mid-brain,  526 

.    internal  structure  of,  547 
Miner's  elbow,  137 
Modiolus,  451 
Mohrenheim,  space  of,  37 
Monoplejjpa,  551 
Monorchidism,  627 
Monro,  foramen  of,  514,  519 
Mons  pubis,  574 
veneris,  574 
Morbus  coxarius,  229 
Morgagni,  columns  of,  690 
hydatia  of,  624,  625,  710 
sinus  of,  458 
Mouth,  463 

floor  of,  464 

practical  considerations,  464 
roof  of,  463 

practical  considerations,  464 
vestibule  of,  463 
Miillcrian  duct,  702 
Musciii  voliUmtcs,  559 
Muscle  or  muscles,  abductor  hallucis,  278 
indicis,  146 
minimi  digiti,  123 

of  foot,  278 

pollicis,  122 

.'iccelerator  urina\  566 

accessorius,  583 

adductor  hrevis,  217 

halhuis,  283 

lonj^us,  216 

maj^nus,  217 

pollicis,  133 

transversus  hallucis,  283 
anconeus,  139 


Muscle  or  muscles,  arytenoid,  480 
of  auricle,  317,  318,  436 
auricularis  anterior,  318 

posterior,  317 

superior,  317 
azygos  uvulae,  460 
biceps,  81 

tendon  of  long  head,  59,  82 

femoris,  183 
bi venter,  314 
brachialis  anticus,  84 
brachio-radialis,  108 
buccinator,  400 
bulbo-cavemosus,  566 
cardiac,  737 

cervicalis  ascendens,  583 
chondro-glossus,  316 
ciliary,  555 
coccygeus,  565,  968 
complexus,  341 
compressor  narium  minor,  394 

nasi,  394 

urethrae,  569 
constrictor,  inferior  of  pharynx,  367, 

457 

middle  of  pharynx,  457 

superior  ot  pharynx,  458 
coraco-brachialis,  84 
corrugator  cutis  ani,  560 

supericlii,  391 
cremaster,  605 

internal,  622 
crico-arytenoid,  lateral,  481 

posterior,  480 
crico- thyroid,  363,  484 
crureus,  216 
dartos,  621 
deltoideus,  57 
depressor  alae  nasi,  400 

an^i  oris,  396 

labii  inferioris,  397 
diaphragma,  681 
digastricus,  368 
dilator  naris,  anterior,  394 
posterior,  394 

pupilUe,  556 
dorsal,  of  trunk,  18,  581 
dorso-cpitrochlearis,  42 
epicramus,  319 
erector  clitoridis,  578 

penis,  567 

spinae,  583 
of   Eustachian   tube    (levator   and 

tensor  palati,  q.  v.) 
extensor  brevis  digitorum,  256 
poUicis,  144 

carpi  radialis  brevior,  1 10 
longior,  no 
ulnaris,  141 

communis  digitorum,  140 

indicis,  144 
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Muscle  or  muscles,  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum,  240 
hallucis,  242 
pollicis,  144 
minimi  digiti,  141 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  143 
proprius  hallucis,  242 
of  face,  394 
flexor  accessorius,  281 

brevis  digitorum,  of  foot,  278 
hallucis,  282 
minimi  digiti,  123 

of  foot,  283 
pollicis,  122 
carpi  radialis,  106 

ulnaris,  106 
longus  digitorum,  264,  281 
hallucis,  264 
pollicis,  115 
profimdus  digitorum,  1 14 
sublimis  digitorum,  107 
of  foot,  256,  278,  281,  282 
gastrocnemius,  259 
gemelli,  173 
genio-glossus,  466 
genio-nyoid,  466 
gluteus  maximus,  166 
medius,  169 
minimus,  171 
gracilis,  216 

of  hand,  122,  123,  127,  133 
Homer's,  392 
hyo-glossus,    76 
ihacus,  680 
ilio-costalis,  583 
infraspinatus,  25 
intercostales  extemi,  714 

intemi,  716 
interossei  dorsales  of  foot,  287 
of  hand,  146 
plantares,  287 
volares  (palmares),  133 
interspinales,  585 
intertransversales,  585 
intratympanic     (stapedius,    tensor 

tympani,  q.  v.) 
ischio-cavemosus,  567 

of  female,  578 
of  larynx,  480 
latissimus  dorsi,  18 
of  leg,  241-2-^6-7,  264,  281 
levator  anguli  oris,  395 
scapulae,  19 
ani.  565 

labii  inferioris,  397 
superioris,  395 
superioris  jdaeque  nasi,  395 
menti  (superbus),  397 
palati,  466,  476 
palpcbrae  superioris,  392 
levatorcs  costarum,  585 


Muscle  or  muscles,  lingualis,  467 
of  lips,  395,  397,  400 
longissimus,  583 
longus  colli,  486 
lumbricales,  of  hand,  127 

of  foot,  281 
masseter,  403,  408 
of  mastication  (masseter,  temporal, 
pterygoids,  q.  v.) 

nerve-supply  of,  420 
multifidus,  585 
mylo-hyoideus,  373 
nasalis,  400 

obliquus  capitis  inferior,  342 
superior,  342 

extemus,  601 

inferior,  428 

intemus,  604 

superior,  422 
obturator  extemus,  220 

intemus,  172,  695 
occipito-frontalis,  319 
omo-hyoideus,  352 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  123 

pollicis,  122 
.  orbicularis  oris,  395 

palpebramm,  391 
orbital,  392,  422,  424,  428 
of  palate,  460 

palato-glossus,  460,  461,  466 
palato-pharyngeus,  460,  461 
palmans  brevis,  119 

longus,  106 
papillary,  732,  734 
pectinate,  of  heart,  731,  734 
pectineus,  206,  217 
pectoral  is  major,  36 

minor,  40 
pelvic  (coccygeus,  levator  ani,  pyri- 

formis,  q.  v.) 
perineal,  560,  562,  565,  566,  568 

transverse,  deep,  569 

superficial,  568 
peroneus  brevis,  247 

longus,  246 
tertius,  241 

of  pharynx,  379,  457-458.  460 
plantaris,  261 
platysma,  347 
popliteus,  180 
prevertebral,  486 
procems,  320 
pronator  quadratus,  115 

radii  teres,  107 
psoas  magnus,  677 

parvus  (minor),  678 
pterygoideus  extemus,  410 

intemus,  416 
pyloric  sphincter,  662 
pyramidalis,  613 

nasi,  320,  394 
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Muscle  or  muscles,  pyriformis,  171,  699 
quadratus  femoris,  175 

lumborum,  678 

menti,  ^97 
quadriceps  femoris,  214 
rectx>-vesicalis,  686 
rectus  abdominis,  612 

capitis,  anticus  major,  487 
minor,  487 

lateralis,  487 

posticus  major,  342 
minor,  343 

extemus,  424 

femoris,  214 

inferior,  428 

intemus,  428 

superior,  422 
rhomboideus  major,  20 

minor,  20 
risorius,  393 
rotatores,  of  back,  585 
sacro-lumbalis,  583 
sacro-spinalis,  583 
salpingo-pharyngeus,  460 
sartonus,  212 
scalenus  anticus,  67 

mcdius,  487 

posticus,  487 
of  scalp,  ^17,  318,  319 
semimembranosus,  184 
semispinaHs,  385,  585 

capitis,  341 

cervicis,  341 
semitendinosus,  184 
serratus  magnus,  65 

posticus  inferior,  581 
superior,  582 
of  soft  palate,  461 
soleus,  261 

sphincter  ani,  extemus,  563 
intemus,  561 

pupilla;,  556 

of  rectum,  third,  689 

of  vagina,  578 

vesical,  external  (proximal  part 
of  compressor  urethra?), 

569 

intemal,  699 
spinalis,  583 
.splcnius,  339 
stapedius,  446,  449 
stcrnalis,  ^^7 

stcrno-cleido-mastoideus,  352 
sterno-hyoideus,  360 
sterno-thyroideus,  361 
stylo-glossus,  466 
stylo-hyoidcus,  368 
stylo-pharyngeus,  379 
suhclavius,  40 
subcrurcus,  223 
subscapularis,  48 


Muscle  or  muscles,  supinator  (brevis),  143 

lonp[us,  108 
supraspmatus.  23 
tensor  choroidea,  555 

fasciae    lata    (fascis    femoris, 
va^ns  femoris),  212 

palati,  460,  476 

tarsi,  392 

tympani,  448 
teres  major,  26 

minor,  26 
thyro-arytenoid,  481 
thyro-epiglottideus,  482 
thyro-hyoideus,  361 
tibialis  anticus,  240 

posticus,  264 
of  tongue,  466 
trachealis,  738 
trachelo-mastoid,  341,  583 
transversalis,  607 

cervicis,  583 
transverso-costal  tract,  583 
transverso-spinal  tract,  584 
transversus  pedis,  283 

perinei  profundus,  569 

superficialis.  568 

of  tongue,  467 
trapezius,  16 
triangularis  menti,  396 
triangularis  stemi,  721 
triceps,  85 
vastus  extemus,  214 

intemus,  216 
zygomaticus  major,  295 

minor,  395 
Musculi  papillares,  732,  734 

pectmati,  731 
Myelencephalon,  538 
Myometnum,  712 
Myringitis,  442 

Nares,  anterior,  467 

posterior,  459,  467 
Nasal  bone,  389 

practical    considerations,    470 

472»  473 
cavity,  467 

blood-vessels  of,  468,  472-473 
floor  of,  470 

hiatus  semilimaris  of,  472 
inf undibulum'  of,  ^172 
meatus,  inferior  of,  470-473 
middle  of,  470-472 
superior  of,  470-472 
nerves  of,  468,  472,  473 
roof  of,  470 
fossaj,  467 

mucous  membrane,  471 
septum,  468 

tnangular  cartilage  of,  469 
Naso-labial  ridge,  390 
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Naso-lacluymal  duct  (nasal  duct,  ductus  ! 

ad  nasem),  368,  473 
Naso-pharynx,  459,  461 
Navel,  595 

Neck,  antero-lateral  region  of,  344 
dissection  of,  346 
fascia,  deep,  349 

superncial,  346 
surface  anatomy  of,  344 
dorsal  surface,  9 

dissection  of,  339 
practical  considerations,  352,  358, 
359.  362,  363.  366,  367.  370,  371. 
372,  376,  378,  382.  386 
triangles  of,  352,  359 
Nelaton's  line,  163 
Nephro-lithotomy,  676 
Nephrotomy,  676 
Nerve  or  nerves,  abducent,  424 
anococcygei,  698 
aortic  (sympathetic),  665,  672 
auditory,  454 
of  auricle,  435 
auricular,  ^eat,  348,  350,  393 

posterior,  of  facial,  317 
of  vagus,  380 
auriculo-temporal,    of    mandibular, 

318,401,414 
buccal,  of  mandibular,  408,  414 
of  facial,  394 

calcanean,  internal,  268,  270,  274 
carotico-tympanic,  448 
cavernous,  long  and  short,  690 
cervical,  anterior  divisions  of,  381 
of  sympathetic,  381 
cardiac  inferior,  of  vagus,  374, 
380 
superior,  of  vagus,  365,  380 
first,  posterior  division  of,  343 
posterior  divisions  of,  16,  343 
second,  posterior  division  of,  344 
superficial,  347,  351 
third,  posterior  division  of,  344 
cervico-facial,  of  facial,  393 
chorda  tympani,  of  facial,  446,  455 
ciliary,  long,  of  nasal,  424,  553 

short,  425 
circumflex,  47 
coccygeal,  589,  698 

posterior  division  of,  586,  587 
of  cochlea,  membranous,  454 
cochlear,  of  auditory,  454 
communicans  hjrpoglossi,  359,  382 
peronei,  177,  179 
poplitei,  177,  179 
cord,  lumbo-sacral,  696 
cranial,  origin,  501 

at  base  of  skull,  334,  335 
crural,  anterior  (femoral),  204,  680 
cutaneous,     internal,     of    anterior 
crural,  198,  204,  210 


Nerve  or  nerves,  cutaneous,  lateral,  of 
intercostal,  33,  599,  715 
middle,  of  anterior  crural,  198, 

204,  209 
perforating,  of  pudendal  plexus, 
169.698 
dental,  inferior,  of  mandibular,  408, 

415 
superior  anterior,  of  maxillary, 

432 

middle,  of  maxillary,  432 

posterior,  of  maxillary,  418,  432 
descendens  hypoglossi,  359,  369 
digastric,  of  faci^,  368 
digital  of  median,  126,  128 

of  external  plantar,  286 

of  internal  plantar,  285 

of  ulnar,  125 
dorsal  of  clitoris,  579,  580 

cutaneous  of  ulnar,  114,  138 

of  penis,  568,  570,  620 

scapular,  22,  354 
external     cutaneous,     of     lumbar 
plexus,  197,  209,  679 

popliteal,  179 

paralysis  of,  256 

respiratory  of  Bell,  44 
facial,  393,  401,  454 

genu  of,  454 

practical  considerations,  456 
femoral,  202 
fibular,  179,  696 
frontal,  421 

ganglionic,  of  nasal,  424 
geni to-crural,  198,  628,  679 
gingival,  superior,  418 
glosso-pharyngeal,  379 
gluteal,  inferior,  166,  172,  697 

superior,  170,  697 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  563,  564 
hypoglossal,  376,  378,  539 
ilio-hypogastric,  166,  599,  603,  606 
ilio-inguinal,  603 
infraorbital,  397,  431 
infra  trochlear,  391,  424 
intercostal,  599,  603,  606.  716,  750 

anterior  cutaneous  branches,  32 

lateral  cutaneous  branches,  33 
intercosto-humeral,  33,  43 
intermedins  of  Wrisberg,  of  facial, 

454.  455 
internal  cutaneous,  49,  102 
lesser,  48 
popliteal,  178,  696 
paralysis  of,  288 
interosseous,    anterior,    of   median, 
III 
posterior,  99,  142 
ischiadic,  172 

labial,  superior,  of  maxillary,  398, 
432 
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Nerve  or  nerves,  lachxymal,  422 
of  Lancisi,  510 
laryngeal,  external,  of  superior  laryn- 

J^eal,  380 
erior,  left,  726 
right,  365,  380 
(recurrent)  of  vagus,  478, 
481 
internal,  of  superior  laryngeal, 
380,  481 
superior,  of  vagus,  371,  380 
lateral    cutaneous,    of    intercostal, 

33 

of  XII  thoracic,  166 
lingual,  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  379, 

467 

of  h5rpoglossal,  379 

of  mandibular,  408,  414,  ±6y 
lumbar,  cutaneous  branches  of,  166 
mandibular  (maxillary  inferior),  413 
masseteric,  of  mandibular,  413 
maxillary  (superior),  431,  434 
median,  49,  77.99.  m,  125 

branches  of,  11 1,  127 

paralysis  of,  127 
meningeal,  of  vagus,  380 
mental,  of  inferior  dental,  398 
musculo-cutaneous,  of  arm,  49,  80, 
82,  102 

of  leg,  237,  248,  253 
musculo-spiral,  47,  86 

branches  of.  86,  138 

practical  considerations,  88 
mylo-hyoid,  of  inferior  dental,  415 

nasal,  337.  423.  471 

external,  394,  471 

internal  (septal),  469 

lateral,  of  maxillary,  432 

septal,  469 

superior  jxjsterior,  of   spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  433,  471 
naso-palatinc,    of    spheno-palatine 

ganglion,  433,  469 
obturator,  217,  218,  680,  692 

accessory,  206,  680 

articular  branch  to  hip,  218 
to  knee,  220 

cutaneous  branch  of,  210 
occipital,  great,  15. 3^7. 341. 344. 351 

small,  317,  348,  350 

third,  16,317,341,344 
oculomotor,  423,  424 
oesophageal,  of  vagus,  744 
olfactory,  468,  471 
ophthalmic,  336,  420,  421 
optic,  429 
orbital,  of  sphcno-palatine  ganglion, 

433 

of  palate,  474 

palatine,   oi  spheno-palatine  gang- 
lion, 433,  472,  474 


Nerve  or  nerves,  palmar  cutaneous  of 
median,  102,  119 
of  ulnar,  102,  114,  119 
palpebral,  inferior,  of  maxillary,  432 
of  parotid  gland,  403 
pathetic,  422 
of  penis,  620 
perineal,  564 
peroneal,  179,  696 
common,  248 
communicating,     of     external 

popliteal,  177,  179 
deep,  245 
superficial,  248 
petrosal,  deep,  great,  336.  433 

small  (carotico- tympanic),  448 
superficial,  external,  of  facial, 

455 
great,  of  facial,  336.  433, 

455 
small,  336,  416,  455 
pharyngeal  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  379 

of  vagus,  371.  3«o 
of  pharynx,  379.  475 
phrenic,  357,  381,  682,  721 
plantar,  external.  286 

internal,  285 
pneumogastric,  364,  380,  656,  726, 

popliteal,  communicating,  177,  179 
external   (peroneal),    179,    248, 

696 
internal  (tibial),  178,  696 
paralysis  of,  288 
posterior  interosseous,  99 
pterygoid,  external,  of  mandibular, 
413 
internal,  of  mandibular,  413 
pterygo-palatine    (pharyngeal),    of 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  433, 475 
pudendal,  inferior,  566 
pudic  (pudendal),  175,  564,  698 
pulmonary,  anterior,  of  vagus,  744 
posterior,  of  vagus,  744 
sympathetic,  see  under  plexus 
radial,  100,  103,  137 
recurrent,  of  mandibular,  413 
of  maxillary  (duml),  432 
respiratory,  external  qf  Bell,  44,  358 
sacral,  anterior  divisions  of,  696 
posterior  divisions  of,  586,  587 
cutaneous  branches  of,  166 
sacro-coccygeal,  698 
saphenous,  internal   (long),  of  an- 
terior crural,  204,   210,  237, 
252 
short  (external),  253,  259 
scapular,  posterior,  22,  354 
sciatic,  great,  172,  184 

paraly^s  of,  288 
stretching  of,  186 
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Nerve  or  nerves,  sciatic,  small,  171,  176, 
163,  698 
spheno-palatine,  of  maxillary,  432 
spinal,  ganglia  of,  589,  594 

roots  of,  589,  594 

scheme  of,  15 
spinal-accessory,  353,  368,  492 

practical  considerations,  369 
splanchnic  (sympathetic), great,  674, 
750 

least,  674,  750 

renal,  674 

small,  674,  750 
stapedial,  of  facisd,  455 
stylo-hyoid,  of  facial,  368 
suboccipital,  16 
subscapular,  46,  47 
supra-acromial,  346,  351 
supraclavicular,  346,  351 
supraorbital,  319,  421 
suprascapular,  24,  358 
suprasternal,  346,  351 
supratrochlear,  318,  421 
sural,  of  external  popliteal,  237 
temporal,  deep,  of  mandibular,  407, 

413 
superficial,  of  auriculo- temporal, 
402 
temporo-facial,  of  facial,  393 
temporo-malar  (orbital),  of  maxil- 
lary, 319.  406,  432 
thoracic,  750 

anterior  divisions  of,  599,  603, 
606,  716,  750 
external,  44 
internal,  44 
branches  of,  lateral  cutaneous. 

16.  750 
cardiac,  of  vagus,  744 
first,  33 

posterior  divisions  of,  16,  581 
posterior  (long),  44,  358 

practical  considerations,  67 
second,  33 
third,  33 

twelfth  (subcostal),  16,  33 
ventral  divisions  of,  750 
thyro-hyoid,  of  hypoglossal,  372 
tibial,  178,  696 

anterior,  245,  253 
communicating,  177,  179 
posterior,  268 
recurrent  (articular  of  peroneal) , 

179 
of  tongue,  467 

tonsillar  of  glosso-pharyngeal,  379 
trigeminal  (trifacial  or  fifth  cranial), 
330.  336.  413.  420-421,  431- 
434 
divisions  of,  336 
practical  considerations,  336 


I   Nerve  or  nerves,  trochlear,  422 

tjmipanic,      of      glosso-phaiyngeal 

(Jacobson's),  449 
ulnar,  49,  75,  113,  125 
branches  of ,  113,  125 
paralysis  of,  125 
vagus,  364,  380,  656,  726,  744 
vestibular,  of  auditory,  454 
Vidian,  433,  476 

of  Wrisberg,    see    nerve,    internal 
cutaneous,  lesser 
Nervous  system,  central,  496 

peripheral,     see     cranial     and 

spinal  nerves 
sympathetic,   see  ganglia   and 
plexuses 
Nictitating  membrane,  388 
Nipple,  30 

Nodules  of  Arantius,  733 
Nose,  389,  467 

blood-vessels  of,  468,  469,  471 
cartilages  of,  lateral,  389 
septal,  468,  469 
vomerine,  469 
hiatus  semilunaris  of,  472 
inferior  meatus  of,  470,  473 
infundibulum  of,  472 
lateral  cartilages  of,  389 
wall,  bones  of,  473 
middle  meatus  of,  470,  472 
mucous  membrane  of,  471 
nerves  of,  468,  471 
olfactory  region  of,  471 
practical  considerations,   470,   472, 

473  .        ^ 

respiratory  region  of,  471 

roof  of,  470 

septum  of,  468,  469 

superior  meatus  of,  470,  472 

vessels  of,  473 

vestibule  of,  467 
Nostrils,  467 
Notch,  pre-occipital,  505 
Nuck,  canal  of,  see  under  canal 
Nucleus  or  nuclei,  abducent,  547 

ace essorio-vago -glosso- 
pharyngeal, 546 

acoustic,  547 

ambiguus,  546 

amygdaloid,  530,  531 

caudate,  512,  530 

cuneate,  540,  544 

dentate,  of  cerebellum,  538 

Deiter's,  547 

dorso-lateral,  546 

emboliformis  (embolus),  538 

facial,  547 

fastigii,  of  cerebellum,  538 

of  fifth  nerve,  547,  549 

of  fourth  nerve,  549 

globosus,  of  cerebellum,  538 
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Nucleus  or  nuclei,  of  Goll,  540 

gracile,  540,  544 

hypoglossal,  546 

internal,  of  cerebellum,  538 

lateral,  543 

lenticular,  530 

mammillans   (core  of  mammillary 
body),  503 

oculo-motor,  548 

olivary,  545 

accessory,  545 
superior,  547 

pontal,  546 

red,  548 

vago-glosso-pharyngeal,  546 
Nuhn,  glands  of,  465 
Nymphae,  575 

Obelion,  314 

Obex,  540 

Obstruction,  intestinal,  acute,  649 

Occipital  bone,  314 

lobe,  507 

protuberance,  314 
internal,  325 
(Esophagus,  458,  744 

course  and  relations  of,  458,  744 

nerves  of,  458,  744 

practical  considerations,  458 

vessels  of,  458 
Olecranon,  of  ulna,  94,  158 
Olfactory  bulb,  328,  502,  509 

lobe,  509 

membrane,  471 

nerve-fibres,   distribution    of,    468, 

4.7'     , 
region  of  nose,  471 

striae,  509 

tract,  502,  509 

trigone,  509 
Olivary  body,  545 

eminence,  531 

nuclei,  accessory,  545 

nucleus,  inferior,  539,  545 
superior,  547 
Omentum,  duodeno-hepatic,  638 

gastro-colic  (proximal  portion  great 
omentum),  641 

gastro-hepatic  (lesser),  638 

gastro-splenic,  666 

greater,  641 

phrenico-splenic,  666 
Opcrcula,  508 
Operculum,  frontal,  505 
Optic  commissure  (or  chiasm),  328,  502 

entrance  or  papilla,  557 

radiation,  525,  532 

thalami,  521,  524 

tracts,  502,  527 
Ora  scrrata,  557 
Oral  cavity,  463 


Orbiculus  ciliaris,  555 
Orbit,  abscess  of,  431 
dissection  of,  420 
fasds  of,  430 

practical  considerations,  431 
Orchitis,  627 

Organ  or  organs,  of  Corti,  452 
genital,  external  female,  574 

male,  617 
Jacobson's,  46^ 

reproductive,  ^male,  574,  706,  707, 
712 
male,  617 
of  respiration,  see  bronchi,  laryux, 

trachea,  lungs 
of  RosenmiUler,  710 
urinary,  see  kidney,  bladder 
Oro-pharynx,  459,  461 
Ossicles  auditory,  443 

articulations  of,  444 
fracture  of,  261,  312 
incus,  443 
malleus,  443 
movements  of,  444 
stapes,  444 
Othaematoma,  437 
Otic  ganglion,  416,  476 
Ovary  or  ovaries,  707 
hilum  of,  707 
ligament  of,  708 
nerves  of,  708 
position  of,  707 
surfaces  of,  707 

suspensory  ligament  of,  708,  709 
vessels  of,  708 
Oviduct,  707 


Pacchionian  bodies,  327 
Pad,  sucking,  400 
Palate,  bone,  463,  470 

cleft,  464 

hard,  463,  470 

soft,  460,  463 

muscles  of,  460 
paralysis  of,  464 
Pallium,  522 
Palmar  abscess,  121 

aponeurosis,  121 

fascia,  121 
Pancreas,  662 

body  of,  662 

duct  of,  663 

position  of,  662 

relations  of,  662 

vessels  of,  663 
Papilla  or  papillae,  circumvallate,  456 

filiform,  466 

funjfiform,  466 

optic,  557 


Paralysis  of  facial  nerve,  456 
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Parametrium,  709 
Parathyroid  bodies,  370 
Parietal  bone,  314 

lobe,  506 
Paroophoron,  710 
Parotid  duct,  403 

gland,  400 

nerves  of,  403 
relations  of,  402 
vessels  of,  403 
Parovarium,  710 
Pars,  basalis,  505 

ciliaris  retinae,  557 

intermedia,  454,  455 

of  corpus  spongiosum,  579 

iridica  retinae,  557 

optica  retinae,  557 

orbitalis,  505 

pars  membranacea  septi,  732 

triangularis,  505 
Patches,  Peyer's,  649 
Patella,  208 

practical  considerations,  297 
Pecquet,  cistern  of,  674 
Pectoral  region,  27 

deep  fascia,  35 
dissection  of,  30 
surface  anatomy,  of,  28 
Peduncle,  cerebellar,  inferior,  535,  540 
superior,  528,  549 

cerebrsil,  528 
Pelvis,  161,  190 

diameters  of,  705 

diaphragm  of  (floor),  698 
female,  705 
male,  684 

inferior  aperture,  560 

joints  of,  704 

of  kidney,  671 

ligaments  of,  704 

male,  684 

peritoneum  of,  686 

sexual  differences,  705 
Penis,  617 

corpora  cavernosa  of,  620 

corpus  spongiosum  of,  568,  574,  620 
bulb  of,  568 

crura  of,  568 

foreskin  of,  617 

glans  of,  617 

nerves  of,  568,  570,  620,  690 

practical  considerations,  617 

prepuce  of,  617 

suspensory  ligament  of,  598 

vessels  of,  619,  620 
Pericaecal  fossae,  647 
Pericarditis,  724 
Pericardium,  719,  722 

fibrous,  723 

ligaments  of,  72 1 

practical  considerations,  724 


Pericardium,  serous,  723 

sinus,  oblique  of,  724 
transverse  of,  724 
Pericraniimi,  321 
Perilymph  of  internal  ear,  449 
Perimetriimi,  712 
Perineal  body,  576 
Perineimi,  female,  574 

surface  anatomy  of,  574 

male,  560 
cleft,  560 
surface  anatomy  of,  560 

triangular  ligament  of,  568,  571,  579 
Peritoneum,  629 

cavity,  greater  of,  631 
lesser  of,  632 

parietal,  anterior,  615 
folds  of,  616 
fossae  of,  616 

pelvic,  of  female,  706 
of  male,  686 
Pes    anserinus,   temporo-   and  cervico- 
facial branches  of  facial  nerve,  393 

hippocampi,  514 
Petit,  canal  of,  559 

triangle  of,  601 
Peyer's  patches,  649 
Phalanges  of  foot,  251 

of  hand,  116 
Pharynx,  456,  459 

connections  of,  459 

interior  of,  459 
,  laryngo-,  459,  462 

naso-,  459,  461 

oro-,  459,  461 

practical  considerations,  461,  463 

recess,  lateral  of,  461 

relations  of,  456 

sinus  pyriformis  of,  462,  478 

vessels  of,  457 
Philtrum  of  lips,  390 
Phimosis,  617 
Pia  mater,  of  brain,  328 

of  spinal  cord,  591 

testis,  626 
Pillars  of  fauces,  461 
Pineal  body,  523 
Pinna,  434 

Pisiform  bone,  115,  117 
Pituitary  body  (hypophysis),  328 
Plates,  tarsal,  392 
Pleura  or  pleurae,  718,  720,  739 

diaphragmatic,  720 

mediastinal,  720 

outlines  of,  718,  719 

parietal,  178 

practical  considerations,  719 

relations  of,  to  surface,  718,  719 

visceral,  739 
Plexus  or  plexuses,  aortic,  665,  672 

basilaris,  333 
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Plexus  or  plexuses,  brachial,  48,  49,  354, 
358 

branches,  infraclavicular  of,  49, 
50 
supraclavicular  of,  358 

practical  considerations,  51 
cardiac,  deep,  735 

superficial,  726 
carotid  (sympathetic),  381 
cavernous,  of  penis   (sympathetic), 

690 
cervical,  355.  381 

branches  of,  381 

communicating  of,  352 

deep,  of,  381 

descending  of,  346 

muscular  of,  381 

superficial  of,  346 

supra-acromial  of,  351 

supraclavicular  of,  351 

suprasternal  of,  351 
choroid,  of  fourth  ventricle,  541 

of  lateral  ventricle,  513, 514, 522 

of  third  ventricle,  523 
coccygeal,  698 
coeliac,  664,  672 
corona^>^  728,  729,  736 
gastric,  642 

posterior,  656 
hemorrhoidal,  690 
hepatic,  639 
hypogastric,  690 
infraorbital.  397 
lumbar,  678 

muscular  branches  of,  678 
malar,  397 
mesenteric  inferior,  657 

superior,  648 
obturator,  210,  214,  218 
oesophageal,  744 
ovarian,  708 
pampiniform,  628,  709 
patellar,  221 
pelvic,  690 
pharyngeiil,  383 
phrenic,  672 
prostatic,  690 
pterygoici,  408 
pudendal,  697 

branches,  muscular  of,  698 

visceral  of,  690,  698 
pulmonary,  anterior,  721,  736,  744 

posterior,  741,  744 
renal,  669 
sacral,  696 

branches,  articular  of,  696 
muscular  of,  696,  697 
terminal  of,  696 

posterior,  586 
solar.  664,  672 
spermatic  (nerve),  628,  672 


Plexus  or  plexuses,   spermatic  venous, 
628 

splenic,  663 

stemo-mastoid,  354 

subsartorial,  210,  214,  218 

sub  trapezia],  354 

suprarenal,  672 

tympanic,  447 

vesical,  690 
Plica  epigastrica,  616 

hypogastrica,  616 

semilunaris,  of  eye,  388 

trans versalis  recti,  689 

ureterica,  700 
Pocket  of  Rathke,  461 
Point,  mid-epi^astnc,  641 

stemo-ensiform,  641 
Pons  Varolii,  53d 

internal  structure  of,  546 
nucleus,  546 
Popliteal  space,  176 

boundaries,  177 
Portal  system  of  veins,  640 
Potts'  fracture  of  fibula,  272 
Pouch,  of  Douglas,  706 

laryngeal,  483 

pharyngeal,  461 

of  Prussak,  445 

recto-uterine,  706 

recto- vesical,  686 

of  Trttltsch,  445,  446 
Poupart,  ligament  of,  602 
Precuneus,  517 
Prepuce  of  clitoris,  515 

of  penis,  617 
Process  or  processes,  ciliary,  555 

funicular,  623 
Processus  cochleariformis,  448 

vaginalis,  623 
Promontory  of  tympanum,  447 
Prostate  gland,  571,  701 
abscess  of,  572 
enlargement  of,  702 
nerves  of,  572,  690 
practical    considerations,    571, 

702 
relations  of,  571 
structure  of,  702 
vessels  of,  571,  693 
Prostatectomy,  572 
Prostatitis,  702 
Prussak,  pouch  of,  445 
Psalterium,  520 
Pterygo-maxillary  region,  404 
Pubes,  190 

Pubes,  crest  and  spine  of,  595 
Pudendum,  574 
Pulvinar,  525 
Puncta,  lachrymal,  388 
Pupil.  553.  556 
Putamen,  530 
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Pylephlebitis,  640 
Pyosalpinx,  707 

Pyramidal  tract,  in  medulla,  543 
Pyramids,  anterior,  538 
decussation  of,  543 
Pyramis,  537 

Radiation,  optic,  525,  532 
Radius,  91,  loi 

practical  considerations,  158,  159 

surface  anatomy,  loi 
Rami    communicantes    of    sympathetii* 

system,  381,  749 
Ranula,  464 

Receptaculum  chyli,  674 
Recessus  ellipticus,  453 
Rectocele,  576 
Recto-uterine  pouch,  706 
Recto-vesical  pouch,  686 

space,  571 
Rectum,  560,  689 

blood-vessels  of,  689 

columns  of.  690 

nerves  of,  689 

peritoneal  relations  of,  686 

valves  of,  561,  689 
Region,  ischio-rectal,  562 
dissection  of,  562 
of  female,  576 
nerves  and  vessels  of,  563 
superficial  fascia  of,  562 
subthalamic  tegmental,  525 

pterygo-maxillary,  404 

temporal,  320 
Reil,  island  of,  505,  507 

limiting  sulcus  of,  508 
Reissner's  membrane,  of  cochlea,  451 
Renal  duct,  671,688 
Reproductive  organs,  external,  574 
internal,  706,  707,  712 
male,  617 
Respiration,  organs  of,  738 
Respiratory  region  of  nose,  471 
Restiform  body,  535,  540 
Rete  testis,  626 
Retina,  557 

blood-vessels  of,  557 

detachment  of,  557 

pars  ciliaris,  557 
iridica,  557 
optica,  of,  557 

practical  considerations,  557 
Retinitis,  557 
Retro-colic  fossa,  648 
Retzius,  prevesical  space  of,  686 
Ribs,  9,  29,  714 

cervical,  367 
Right  Ijmiphatic  duct,  384 
Rima  glottidis,  482 

pudendi,  574 
Ring,  abdominal,  external,  602 


Ring,  abdominal,  internal,  609 

ciliary,  555 

femoral  (crural),  200 
Rivinus,  ducts  of  (sublingual  ducts),  464 

notch  of,  441 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  504,  551 

funiculus  of,  540 

tubercle  of,  540 
Rosenmtiller,  fossa  of,  461 

organ  of,  710 
Rostrum,  of  corpus  callosum,  510 

Sac,  lacluymal,  388,  392 
Saccule,  453 

Saccus  endolymphaticus,  453 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  704 
Sacro-sdatic  ligaments,  great  (posterior), 
704 
lesser  (anterior),  704 
Sacrum,  163 

Salivary  glands,  see  glands,  salivary 
Santorini,  cartilages  of,  478 

fissures  of,  436 
Saphenous  opening,  194 
Scala  media,  453 

tjmipani,  451  » 

vestibuli,  451 
Scalp,  313 

blood-vessels  of,  316,  319 

dissection  of,  315 

nerves  of,  316 

sup>erficial  fascia  of,  316 

surface  anatomy  of,  314 
Scaphoid,  118 

bone  of  foot,  249 
Scapula,  9 

disease  of,  68 

dislocation  inferior  angle,  19 

fractures  of,  67 

landmarks  of,  11,  67 

"winged,"  67 
Scapulo-clavicular  articulation,  59 
Scarpa,  canals  of,  469 

fascia  of,  598 

ganglion  of,  454 

triangle  of,  193 
floor,  206 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  553 
wScIera,  552,  553 
Scrotum,  620 

dartos  muscle  of,  62 1 

nerves  of,  geni to-crural,  ilio-inguinal, 
inf.  pudendal,  superf.  perineal,  q.v. 

practical  considerations,  621 

raphe  of,  620 

tunica  vaginalis  of,  622 

vessels  of,   deep   and  superf.   ext. 
pudic,  perineal  of  int.  pudic,  q.  v. 
Sella  turcica,  328 
Semilunar  bone,  of  carpus,  115 
of  tarsus,  249,  251 
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Semilunar  cartilages  of  knee-joint,  292 

valves,  733 
Seminal  vesicles,  572 

practical  considerations,  573 
relations  of,  572 
vessels  of,  573 
Seminiferous  tubules,  626 
Septum  or  septa,  aortic,  732 
auricular,  732 
crurale  (femorale),  202 
intermuscular,  of  brachial  fascia,  75 

deep  transverse  of  leg,  263 
of  fascia  lata,  212 
interventricular,  732 
lucidum,  513,  514,  §20 
median,  posterior  of  spinal  cord,  593 
nasal,  468,  469 

cartilage  of,  469 
nerves  of,  468 
pectiniforme,  620 
pellucidum,  521 
vessels  of,  468 
Shoulder,  fasciae,  57 

surface  anatomy,  56 
Shoulder-girdle,  67 

surface  anatomy  of,  56 
Shoulder- joint,  61 

bursa;  of,  62,  63 
dislocation  of,  63 
landmarks  of,  56 
ligaments  of,  61 
movements  of,  61,  63 
practical  considerations,  63 
Shrapnell  s  membrane,  441 
Sigmoid  cavity,  greater,  of  ulna,  91 
lesser,  of  ulna,  91 
flexure,  657 

peritoneal  relations  of,  658 
practical  considerations,  659 
Sinus   or   sinuses,   basilar    (transverse), 
333 
cavernous,  334 

practical    considerations,    335, 
409 
circular,  335 
confluence  of,  330 
coronary,  730 
of  dura  mater,  325 
frontal  (bony),  472 

practical  considerations,  473 
intercavernous  (circular),  335 
lactifcrus     (ampulla    of    lactifenis 

duct),  34 
lateral.  325.  333 

practical  considerations,  333 
longitudinal,  inferior,  327 
superior,  325 
tributaries  of,  325 
marginal,  333 
maxillary  (bony),  472 

practical  considerations,  472 


Sinus  or  sinuses,  of  Morgagni,  458 

occipital,  333 

petrosal,  inferior,  333 
superior,  333 

pocularis,  702 

pyriformis  of  pharynx,  462,  478 

renal,  676 

sigmoid  (portion  of  lateral  sinus), 
333.  438 

sphenoidal,  470 

practical  considerations,  473 

straight,  327 

transverse,  333 

of  Valsalva,  734 
Skull,  313 

fontanelles  of,  231 

fossa  at  base  of,  332 
fractures  of,  338 

fractiu^s  of,  338 

landmarks  of,  313 

surface  anatomy,  313 
Solitary  nodules  of  intestine,  649 
Space  or  spaces,  of  Bums,  350 

crico-thyroid,  363 

episcleral,  430 

of  Fontana,  556 

interpedunciilar,  503,  528 

of  Mohrenheim,  37 

parasinoidal,  328 

perforated,  anterior  (or  lamina),  504 
posterior,  503 

prevesical,  686 

quadrangular,  of  m.  teres  major,  47, 

53 
recto- vesical,  571 
retro-pharyngeal,  457,  462 
of  Retzius,  686 
subarachnoid,  of  brain,  327 
subdural,  of  brain,  327 
sublingual,  464 
of  Tenon,  430 

triangular,  of  m.  teres  major,  27 
Sp>ermatic  cord,  627 
Sphenoidal  sinus,  470,  473 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  432,  434 
Spigelius,  lobe  of,  667 
Spina  bifida,  589 
Spinal  column,  canal  of,  588 
joints  of,  489 
landmarks  of,  9,  10 
Spinal  cord,  588,  591 

arachnoid  of,  589 
blood-vessels  of,  591 
Cauda  equina  of,  589 
central  canal  of,  542 
column  of  Clark,  592 
commissure,  white,  anterior  dt^ 

593 
conus  medullaris,  589 
denticulate  ligaments  of,  \ 
dura  mater  of,  588 
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Spinal  cord,  enlargement,  cervical  of ,  591 
lumbar  of,  591 
fibre-tracts    of    white    matter, 

592-594 
filum  terminale  of,  589 
fissure,  median  anterior  of,  1027 
gray  matter  of,  591 
ground-bundle,  anterior,  594 

lateral,  594 
horn,  anterior  of,  591 

lateral  of,  591 

posterior  of,  591,  592 
membranes  of,  588 
pia  mater  of,  591 
subarachnoid  space  of,  589 
subdural  space  of,  588 
tract,  afferent,  593 

anterior  pyramidal  (direct ) , 
592 

of  Burdach,  593 

comma,  593 

direct  cerebellar,  584 

efferent,  592 

of  Goll,  593 

of  Gower,  594 

lateral  (crossed  pyramidal) , 

593 
of  Lissauer,  594 
olivo-spinal,  594 
rubro-spinal,  594 
septo-marginal,  593 
septo-olivary,  594 
spino-thalamic,  594 
triangular  median,  593 
of  Ttirck,  592 
vestibulo-spinal,  594 
white  matter  of,  592 
ganglia,  589 
Spinal  nerves,  ventral  (motor)  roots  of, 

15.  589.  594 
Spine,  articulations  of,  489 

landmarks  of,  9,  10 

ligaments  of,  489 

supra-meatal,  441 
Spleen,  665 

nerves  of,  e)63 

peritoneal  relations  of,  666 

practical  considerations,  666 

suspensory    ligament    of    (part    of 
heno-renal  ligament,  q.  v.) 

vessels  of,  663,  666 
Splenium,  of  corpus  callosum,  510 
Spot,  yellow  of  retina,  557 
Squamous  portion  of  temporal  bone,  314 
Squint,  423,  424 
Stapes.  444 
Staphylorraphy,  J64 
Stensen,  canals  oft  46s 

duct,  393 
Stephamon,  314 
Slenial  aDu^  of  Lff 


Stemo-clavicular  articulation.  28,  64 
practical  considerations,  65 
Sternum,  28 

practical  considerations,  29 
Stomach,  641 ,  655 

blood-vessels  of,  642 
dissection  of.  662 
fundus  of.  641 
glands  of,  662 
nerves  of,  642,  656 
peritoneal  relations  of,  642 
p>osition  and  relations  of,  641 
practical  considerations.  642,  643 
pylorus,  641 
'  Stomach-chamber,  641 
I  Strabismus,  422,  424 
;  Stria  medullaris,  524 
Striae,  acoustic,  542 
Sublingual  ducts,  464 
'  gland,  374,  465 

I  space,  464 

I  Submaxillary  duct,  374,  464 
ganglion,  373 
gland,  373 
!  Subpatellar  fat,  292 
j  Sub-peritoneal  tissue,  615 
I  Substantia  ferruginea,  547 
'  gelatinosa,  545 

I  nigra,  547 

I  Sulci  (fissures),  cerebral,  504 
j  Sulcus  arcus  occipitalis,  507 
!  central,  of  Reil,  508 

'  cinguli,  515 

circular,  of  Reil,  508 
frontal,  ascending,  505 
intraparietal,  506 
occipital,  lateral,  507 

transverse,  507 
olfactorius,  509 
paracentral,  516 
parallel,  507 

parolfactorius  posterior,  509 
postlimbic,  516 
terminalis,  465 
Suprarenal  bodies,  668,  669 
Sustentaculum  hepatis,  653 

lienis,  655,  666 
Suture  or  sutures,  coronal,  314 

cranial,  defective  closure  of,  322 
lambdoidal,  314 
sagittal,  313 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  528 
Sylvius,  fissure  of,  504,  551 

fossa  of,  529 
Sympathetic  system,  aortic  nerves,  749 
gangUated  cord  of,  365,  749 
'"Migliatedcord ,  cervico-cephalic 
portion,    365,    366, 
381 
Imnbar  portion.  677 
aal  portion,  691 
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Torus  uretericus,  700 
Trachea,  363,  738 

carina  of,  738 

interior  of,  738 

relations  of,  738 

structure  of,  738 
Tract  or  tracts   (fibre),  mammillo- thal- 
amic (Vicq  D'Azyr),  533 

of  mesial  fillet,  546,  549 

olfactory,  502,  509 

rubro-spinal,  549 

uveal,  553 

see  also  fibre-tracts 
Treitz,  ligament  of,  661 
Triangle,  anal,  560 

carotid,  inferior,  359 
superior,  368 

of  election,  368 

epigastric,  641 

fascial,  604 

of  Grjmfelt  and  Lesshaft,  604 

of  H^selbach,  61 1 

infraclavicular,  37 

of  Lesser,  357 

of  necessity,  occipital,  352 

of  Petit,  601 

of  Scarpa,  193,  202 
floor,  206 

subclavian,  355 

submaxillary,  373 

occipital,  341 

urethral,  560 

urogenital,  560,  566 
of  female,  574,  577 
Triangles  of  neck,  352,  359 
Trigone,  of  bladder,  urinary,  700 

of  lateral  ventricle,  514 
Trigonum,  habenulae,  524 

hypoglossi,  542 

olfactorium,  509 

urogenitale  (triangular  ligament  of 
perineum),  568,  571,  579 

vagi,  542 
TrOltsch,  pouch  of,  445,  446 
Trunk,  dorsal  surface  of,  580 
Tube.  Eustachian,  448 

Fallopian,  707 
Tuber  cinereum,  503 
Tubercle,  adductor  (MacEwen's),  208 

carotid,  345 

Chassaignac's,  345 

labial,  390 

of  Lower,  731 
Tubules,  seminiferous,  626 
Tuberculum  acusticum,  542 

olfactorium,  509, 
Tubes,  Fallopian,  707 
Tunica  albuginea  of  penis,  620 
of  testis,  625 

"•-wnalis  of  testis,  622 
•-  inferior,  470 


Tubinate  bone,  middle,  of  ethmoid,  470 

superior,  of  ethmoid,  470 
Tympanum,  239 

atrium  of,  441 

attic  of,  440 

membrane  of,  441 

practical  considerations,  442 

mucous  membrane  of,  445 

ossicles  of,  440 

oval  window  of,  447 

practical  considerations,  442,  449 

promontory  of,  447 

recess,  epitympanic  of,  440 

round  window  of,  447 

secondary  membrane  of,  447 

tegmen  of,  439 

Ulna,  91,  loi 

coronoid  process,  fracture  of,  100 

olecranon  process,  94,  158 

practical  considerations,  158 

surface  anatomy,  101 
Ulnar  paralysis,  125 
Umbilical  fissure  of  liver,  638  • 

hernia,  569 
Umbilicus,  595 
Unciform  bone,  115,  117 
Uncus,  517 
Upper  limb,  surface  anatomy,  9 

dissection,  12 
Urachus,  616,  686 
Uranoplasty,  464 
Ureter  or  ureters,  671,  688 

female,  711 

orifices  of,  700 

practical  considerations,  711 
Urethra,  crest  of,  701 

female,  576,  711,  712 
structure  of,  712 

fossa,  navicular  of,  703 

glands  of,  703 

lymphatics  of,  195 

male,  701 

practical    considerations,    5f>9, 

571.703 
meatus  of,  617 

female,  575 
orifice  of,  external,  617 
portion,  membranous  of,  571,  703 

rupture  of,  572 
prostatic  of,  701 
spongy  of,  703 

rupture  of,  569 
stricture  of,  703 
Urethral  bulb,  620 

crest,  700 
Urogenital  cleft,  574 
Uterus,  706,  712 

attachments  of,  710 
bicomis,  713 
body  of,  706 
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Uterus,  cavity  of,  713 
cervical  canal  of,  713 
cervix  of,  576,  706 
double,  713 
flexions  of,  713 
fundus  of,  706 
isthmus  of,  706 

ligament  or  ligaments  of,  broad,  706, 
708 

round,  709 

utero-rectal,  710 

utero-sacral,  710 
nerves  of,  709 
OS,  external  of,  576,  713 

internal  of,  713 
peritoneal  relations  of,  707 
position  of,  706 
practical  considerations,  713 
vessels  of,  709 
Utricle,  453 

prostatic,  702 
utriculus  masculinus,  702 
Uveiil  tract,  553 
U\^la,  460 

of  cerebellum,  537 
vesicae,  700 

V^igina,  576,  711,  712 

double,  712 

fornix,  576 

practical  considerations,  712 

relations  of ,  7 1 1 

variations  of,  712 

vessels  of,  709,  711 

vestibule  of,  575 
Vallecula  of  ccrelxillum,  536 
Valsiilva,  sinus  of,  734 
Valve  or  valves,  aortic,  734 

auricular- ventricular,  of  heart,  732, 

734 

of  bram,  534,  542 

cardiac,  relation  of  to  chest  wall,  735 

coronary,  731 

Eustachian,  731 

of  Hasner,  473 

ileo-caecal,  651,  653 

mitral,  734 

pulmonary,  733 

of  pulmonary  artery,  733 

rectal  (Houston's),  561 

semilunar,  733 

Thebesian,  731 

tricuspid,  732 

of  Vicussens,  534,  542 
Valvulai  conniventcs,  649,  661 
Viirix,  arterial,  319 
Vasa  recta,  626 
Vas  deferens,  627 
Vater,  ampulla  of  (dilated  termination   i 

of  pancreatic  and  bile-ducts),  661 
Vein  or  veins,  angular,  oi  (ac\a\,  ^91, 2)^ 


Vein  or  veins,  auditory,  internal.  333 
auricular,  posterior,  359 
axillary,  48,  54 

practical  considerations,  54 
azygos,  673,  724,  745 

major,  673,  724,  748 

minor,  673,  748 
superior,  748 
basilic,  75,  97 

median,  97 
brachial,  78 

brachio-cephalic  (innominate),  724 
bronchial,  748 
cardiac,  729 

anterior,  729 

great,  730 

middle,  730 

oblique,  731 

posterior,  730 

small,  730 

valves  of,  730 
cephalic,  54,  97 

median,  97 
cerebellar,  inferior,  333 
cerebral,  325 

posterior,  333 

superior,  877 
choroid  plexus,  of,  522  , 

circumflex,  54 
clitoris,  580 
colic,  right,  653 
condyloid,  anterior,  337 
coronary,  left,  730 

right,  730 
corpus  striatum,  513,  522 
costo-axillary,  54 

dorsal,  deep,  of  penis,  568,  570,  619 
diploic,  337 

anterior,  337 

occipital,  337 

temporal,  anterior,  337 
posterior,  337 
dorsal,  of  foot,  252 

of  penis,  568,  570,  619 
emissaries     of     iforamen     lacerum 

medium,  337 
emissary,  337 

condyloid,  anterior,  338 
posterior,  337 

of  foramen  ovale,  337 
of  Vesalius,  337 

mastoid,  333,  337 

occipital,  337 

parietal,  337 
epigastric,  superficial,  597 
facial,  399 

common,  365 

deep,  399 

practical    considerations,    399, 
409 

transverse,  402 
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Vein  or  veins,  femoral,  206,  207 

practical  considerations,  208 
of  foot,  superficial,  252 
foramen  lacerum  medium,  337 
frontal,  of  facial,  399 
of  Galen,  327.  522 
gastric,  640 
hemiazygos,  673 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  640 

middle,  640 

plexus,  659 

superior,  659 
hepatic,  667 
iliac,  common,  683 

external,  683 

internal,  694 
ilio-limibar,  683 

inferior  cava,   practical   considera- 
tions, 673 
innominate,  724 
intercapitular,  of  hand,  137 
intercostal,  748 

superior,  745 
of  intestine,  small,  648 
jugular,  anterior,  346,  348 

external,  346,  349 
posterior,  349 

internal,  365 
labial,  inferior,  of  facial,  399 

superior,  399 
lingual,  365 
lumbar,  ascending,  673 
marginal,  right,  729 
of  Marshall,  731 
masseteric,  of  facial,  399 
mastoid  emissary,  333,  337 
maxillary,  internal,  408 

anterior,  of  facial,  399 
median,  97,  102 

basilic,  97 

cephalic,  97 
mesenteric,  inferior,  663 

superior,  648 
metacarpal,  dorsal,  137 
oblique,  of  heart,  731 

of  left  auricle,  731 
ophthalmic,  anastomoses  of,  335  427 

inferior,  429 

practical  considerations,  335 

superior,  335,  427 
ovarian,  709 
palpebral,  of  facial,  399 
pampiniform  plexus,  862,  709 
of  penis,  568,  570,  620 
plexus,  hemorrhoidal,  venous,  640, 

659 

internal,  spinal,  588 

prostatic,  571 

pterygoid,  409 
popliteal,  179 
portal,  640 


Vein  or  veins,  portal,  system,  640 

practical  considerations,  640 
pterygoid  plexus,  409 
pulmonary,  722 
radial,  superiScial,  137 
renal,  669 
sacral,  lateral,  683 

middle,  683 
saphenous,  long,  194,  208,  237 
short  or  external,  177,  257 
sinus,  basilar  (transverse),  333 
cavernous,  334 

practical       considera- 
tions, 409 
circular,  335 
coronary,  730 
of  dura  mater,  325 

blood  lakes  of,  382 
intercavernous  (circular), 
lateral,  325,  333 

practical       considera- 
tions, 333 
longitudinal,  inferior,  327 

superior,  325 
marginal,  333 
occipital,  333 
petrosal,  inferior,  333 

superior,  333 
straight,  327 
spermatic,  628 

practical  considerations,  628 
spinal,  588 
splenic,  663 
subclavian,  386 
superficial  of  hand,  137 
superior  vena  cava, 
supraorbital,  of  facial,  399,  427 
temporal,  common,  402 

superficial,  318 
tcmporo-maxillary,  365,  401 
Thebesian,  731 
thoraco-epigastric,  597 
of  thumb,  137 
thyroid,  inferior,  361 
middle,  361,  365 
superior,  361,  365 
tibial,  anterior,  242 
posterior,  268 
ulnar,  anterior,  137 
posterior,  137 
uterine,  709 
vena  cava,  inferior,  673 

orifice  of,  731 
superior,  724 
orifice,  731 
cephalica  poUicis,  137 
salvatella,  137 
venai  corticosa;,  554 
vertebral,  725 
vesical,  688 
vesico-prostatic  plexus,  571 
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Velum  interpositum,  522 

medullary  inferior,  537,  540,  541 
Vena  azygos  (major),  673,  724 
minor  inferior,  673 
cava  inferior,  673 
superior,  724 
hemiazygos,  673 
salvatella,  137 
Ventricle  or  ventricles,  fifth,  521 
of  heart,  fourth,  541 
left,  734 
right,  732 
lateral,  512 

anterior  horn  of,  512 

body  of,  513 

choroid  plexus  of,  513,  514 

inferior  (descending)   horn  of, 

512.514 

posterior  horn  of,  514 
(sinus)  of  larynx,  482 

third,  525 
Vermiform  appendix,  651 
Vertebra  or  vertebrae,  see  spinal  column 
Verumontanum,  701 
Vesalius,  foramen  of,  332 
Vesicles,  seminal,  572 

abscess  of,  573,  734 

duct  of,  573 
Vesiculitis,  573,  734 
Vestibule,  aortic,  of  mouth,  463 

of  nose,  467 

of  osseous  labyrinth,  452 

of  vagina,  575 
Vestigial  structures  in  broad  ligament, 

710 
Vibrissa,  467 

Vicq  d'Azyr,  bundle  of,  533 
Vidian  canal,  475 


j  Villi  of  intestine,  649 
Vincula  tendinum,  129 
Vitreous  body,  558,  559 

practical  considerations,  559 
Vocal  cords,  false,  482 
true,  482,  483 
Volvulus,  660 
Vomer,  469 
Vulva,  574 

Waldeyer,  lymphoid  ring  of,  466 
' '  Weaver's  Dottom , "  1 69 
Wharton,  duct  of,  374,  464 
Whitlow,  129 
Willis,  circle  of,  496,  499 
'Winged  scapula,"  67 
Winslow,  foramen,  of,  634,  638 
Wirsung,  duct  of,  663 
Womb,  see  uterus 
Worm  of  cerebellum,  534 
Wrisberg,  cartilage  of,  478 
Wrist,  anterior  annular  ligament,   105, 
121 

dorsal  sxirface  of,  136 

surface  anatomy  of,  116 

volar  surface  of,  115 
Wrist- joint,  155 
Wry-neck,  18,  352 

Xiphoid  process  of  sternum  (ensiform), 
28 


Zinn,  annulus  of,  424 

zonula  of,  559 
Zonula  of  Zinn,  559 

Zygomatic  process  of  temporal  bone,  314, 
406 
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